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PEBFACB. 


EvEBT  effort  has  been  made  on  this  occasion,  and  with  some 
success,  to  complete  the  preparation  of  the  Year-book  at  an  earlier 
date  than  previously. 

The  work  was  expedited  subject  to  the  disadvantage  that  some 
of  the  departmental  reports  presented  to  Parliament  were  not 
available  for  purposes  of  the  statistical  sections. 

The  latest  figures  are,  however,  mostly  given  throughout,  and 
eleven  new  special  articles  introduced  into  Part  III. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Agent-General  for  the  colony, 
extra  copies  of  the  sections  have  been  made  up  into  a  number 
of  small  pamphlets,  and  these  forwarded  to  London  as  early  as 
possible  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  book. 

So  far  full  evidences  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Year-book  are 
forthcoming  from  time  to  time,  and  there  is  a  large  demand 
for  it. 

E.  J.  VON  DADELSZEN. 
Begistrar-Generars  Office, 

Wellington,  N.Z.,  12th  August,  1899. 
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NEW    ZEALAND. 

The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  maiD  islands,  with 
several  groups  of  smaller  islands  lying  at  some  distance  from  th© 
principal  group.  The  main  islands,  known  as  the  North j  the 
Middle,  and  Stewart  Islands,  have  a  coast- line  4,330  miles  in 
length— North  Island,  2,200  miles;  Middle  Island,  2,000  miles; 
and  Stewart  Island,  180  miles.  The  other  islands  iio>v'  included 
within  the  colony  are  the  Chatham,  Auckland,  Campbell,  Antipodes. 
Bonnty,  and  Kemiadec  Islands.  A  protectorate  over  the  Cook 
Islands  (Hervey  Group)  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Govermnent, 
the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  acting  as  responsible  adviser* 

New  Zealand  is  mountainous  m  many  parts,  but  has,  never- 
theless, large  plains  in  both  North  and  Middle  Islands.  In  the 
North  Island,  which  is  highly  volcanic,  is  situated  the  famous 
Thennal- Springs  District,  of  which  a  special  account  will  be  given. 
The  Middle  Island  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  mountains,  with  their 
magnificent  glaciers,  and  for  the  deep  sounds  or  fiords  on  the  western 
coast. 

New  Zealand  is  firstly  a  pastoral,  and  secondly  an  agricaltural 
country.  Sown  grasses  are  grown  almost  everywhere,  the  extent 
of  land  laid  down  being  about  ten  millions  of  acres.  The  soil 
is  admirably  adapted  for.  receiving  these  grasses,  and,  after  the 
bush  has  been  burnt  off,  is  mostly  sown  over  without  previous 
ploughing,  In  the  Middle  Island  a  large  area  is  covered  with 
native  grasses,  all  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  large  extent  of 
good  grazing- land  has  made  the  colony  a  gieat  wool  and  meat- 
producing  country  ;  and  its  agricultural  capabilities  are,  speaking 
generally,  very  considerable.  The  abundance  of  water  and  the 
quantity  of  valuable  timber  are  other  natural  advantages. 
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New  Zealand  is,  besides,  a  mining  country.  Large  deposits  of 
coal  are  met  with,  chiefly  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island. 
Gold,  alluvial  and  in  quartz,  is  found  in  both  islands,  the  yield 
having  been  over  fifty-four  millions  sterling  in  value  to  the  present 
time.  Full  statistical  information  on  this  subject  is  given  further 
on,  compiled  up  to  the  latest  dates. 

Discovery  and  Eably  SETTiiEifENT. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  the  discovery  of  New  Zealand  is 
that  given  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  the  Dutch  navigator.  He  left 
Batavia  on  the  14th  August,  1642,  in  the  yacht  **  Heemskirk," 
Accompanied  by  the  "Zeehaen"  (or  **  Sea-hen")  fly-boat.  After 
having  visited  Mauritius,  and  discovered  Tasmania,  named  by 
him  **  Van  Diemen's  Land,"  in  honour  of  Anthony  van  Diemen, 
Governor  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  he  steered 
eastward,  and  on  the  13th  December  of  the  same  year  sighted  the 
west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand,  described  by  him 
as  **  a  high  mountainous  country,  which  is  at  present  marked  in 
the  charts  as  New  Zealand." 

Tasman,  under  the  belief  that  the  land  he  saw  belonged  to  a 
great  polar  contment,  and  was  part  of  the  country  discovered  some 
years  before  by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  to  which  the  name  of 
Staaten  Land  had  been  given,  gave  the  same  name  of  Staateu 
Land  to  New  Zealand ;  but  within  about  three  months  afterwards 
Schouten 's  **  Staaten  Land  "  was  found  to  be  merely  an  inconsider- 
able island.  Upon  this  discovery  being  announced,  the  country 
that  Tasman  had  called  Staaten  Land  received  again  the  name 
of  **  New  Zealand,"  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  Tasman 
sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  bay,  where  he  anchored.  To  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  Murderers  (now  Massacre)  Bay,  on  account  of 
an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  boat's  crew  by  the  natives,  and  the 
massacre  of  four  white  men.  Thence  he  steered  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  North  Island,  and  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Maria  van 
Diemen  to  the  north-western  extremity  thereof.  After  sighting 
the  islands  of  the  Three  Kings  he  finally  departed,  not  having  set 
foot  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  visit  to  New  Zealand  after  Tasman' s 
departure  until  the  time  of  Captain  Cook,  who,  after  leaving  the 
Society  Islands,  sailed  in  search  of  a  southern  continent  then 
believed  to  exist.  He  sighted  land  on  the  6th  October,  1769,  at 
Young  Nick's  Head,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  cast  anchor  in 
Poverty  Bay.  After  having  coasted  round  the  North  Island  and  the 
Middle  and  Stewart  Islands — which  last  he  mistook  for  part  of  the 
Middle  Island — he  took  his  departure  from  Cape  Farewell  on  the 
31st  March,  1770,  for  Australia.  He  visited  New  Zealand  again  in 
1773,  in  1774,  and  in  1777. 

M.  de  Surville,  a  French  officer  in  command  of  the  vessel  **  Saint 
Jean  Baptiste,"  while  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  sighted  the  north- 
east coast  of  New  Zealand  on  the  12th  December,  1769,  and  re- 
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mained  for  a  short  time.  A  visit  was  soon  after  paid  by  another 
French  officer,  M.  Marion  du  Fresne,  who  arrived  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  on  the  24th  March,  1772,  but 
WHS,  on  the  12th  June  following,  treacherously  murdered  at  the  Bay 
of  Islands  by  the  Natives, 

In  1793  the  *'  Daedalus,'*  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 
Hanson,  was  sent  by  the  Governnient  of  New  South  Wales  to  New 
Zealand,  and  two  chiefs  were  taken  thence  to  Norfolk  Island* 
There  was  after  this  an  occasional  iotercotirse  between  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  English  settlements  in  New  South 
Wales. 

In  1814  the  first  missionaries  arrived  in  New  Zealand— Messrs. 
Hall  and  Kendall  —  who  had  been  sent  as  forerunners  by  Mr. 
Marsden,  chaplain  to  the  New  South  Wales  Government.  After 
a  short  stay  they  returned  to  New  South  Whales,  and  on  the  19th 
November  of  that  year  again  embarked  in  company  with  Mr. 
Marsflen,  who  preached  his  first  sermon  in  New  Zealand  on  Christ- 
inas Day,  1814.  He  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  23rd  March,  1815, 
leaving  Messrs.  Hall  and  Kendal l»  who  formed  the  tirst  mission 
station  at  Ranj^ihoua,  Bay  of  Islands,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Sooiety.  Six  years  later,  in  1821  ♦  the  work  of 
evanj4chzation  was  put  on  a  uiore  durable  basis ;  but  the  first  station 
of  the  Wesleyan  mission,  established  by  Mr.  Leigh  aud  hrs  wife,  at 
the  valley  of  the  Kaeo,  Whan;^aroa,  was  not  t*iken  possession  of 
until  the  10th  June,  1823> 

Colonisation. 

The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  in  182-5  by  a  com- 
pany formed  in  London.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Herd,  who  bought  two  islands  in  the  Hauraki 
Gulf  and  a  strip  of  land  at  Hokianga.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  consequence  of  frequent  visits  of  whaling- vessels  to  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  a  settlement  grew"  up  at  Kororareka  —  now  called 
Russell — and  in  1833  Mr,  Busby  was  appointed  British  Besident 
there,  A  number  of  Europeans — generally  men  of  low  character — 
gradually  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  aud  married 
Native  women. 

In  1838  a  colonisation  company,  known  as  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  was  formed  to  establish  settlement  on  systematic  prin- 
ciples. A  preliminary  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
William  Wakefield,  was  despatched  from  England  on  the  12th  May, 
1839,  and  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  the  following  August.  Having 
purchased  land  from  the  Natives,  Colonel  Wakefield  selected  the 
shore  of  Port  Nicholson,  in  Cook  Strait,  as  the  site  of  the  firsc  settle- 
ment, On  tlie  22nd  January,  1840,  the  first  body  of  immigrants 
ajTived,  and  founded  the  town  of  Wellington.  About  the  same  time 
—  namely,  on  the  29th  January,  1840 — Captain  Hobson,  R.N., 
arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
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Natives,  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  over  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand,  and  to  assume  the  government  thereof.  A  compact 
called  **  The  Treaty  of  Waitangi,"  to  which  in  less  than  six  months 
five  hundred  and  twelve  names  were  affixed,  was  entered  into, 
whereby  all  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  were  ceded  to  the 
Queen,  all  territorial  rights  being  secured  to  the  chiefs  and  their 
tribes.  New  Zealand  was  then  constituted  a  dependency  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  on  the  3rd  May,  1841,  was  pro- 
claimed a  separate  colony.  The  seat  of  Government  had  been 
previously  established  at  Waitemata  (Auckland),  round  which  a 
settlement  was  formed. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  having  decided  to  form  another 
settlement,  to  which  the  name  of  **  Nelson"  was  to  be  given,  de- 
spatched a  preliminary  expedition  from  England  in  April,  1841,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  head  of 
Blind  Bay,  where  a  settlement  was  established.  About  the  same 
time  a  number  of  pioneers  arrived  in  Taranaki,  despatched  thither 
by  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  a  colonising  society  which  had 
been  formed  in  England,  and  had  bought  50,000  acres  of  land  from 
the  New  Zealand  Company. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  progress  of  colonisation  was  the 
arrival  at  Port  Chalmers,  on  the  23rd  March,  1848,  of  the  first  of 
two  emigrant  ships  sent  out  by  the  Otago  Association  for  the 
foundation  of  a  settlement  by  persons  belonging  to  or  in  sympathy 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1849  the  **  Canterbury  Association  for  founding  a  Settlement 
in  New  Zealand"  was  incorporated.  On  the  16th  December,  1850, 
the  first  emigrant  ship  despatched  by  the  association  arrived  at  Port 
Cooper,  and  the  work  of  opening  up  the  adjoining  country  was  set 
about  in  a  systematic  fashion,  the  intention  of  the  promoters  being 
to  estabhsh  a  settlement  complete  in  itself,  and  composed  entirely 
of  members  of  the  then  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Maoris. 

Prior  to  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  by  Europeans,  the 
earliest  navigators  and  explorers  found  a  race  of  people  already 
inhabiting  both  islands.  Papers  written  in  1874  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  William  Fox,  and  Sir  Donald  McLean,  then  Native 
Minister,  state  that  at  what  time  the  discovery  of  these  islands  was 
made  by  the  Maoris,  or  from  what  place  they  came,  are  matters 
of  tradition  only,  and  that  much  has  been  lost  in  the  obscurity 
enveloping  the  history  of  a  people  without  letters.  Nor  is  there 
anything  on  record  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Maori  people  them- 
selves, beyond  the  general  tradition  of  the  Polynesian  race,  which 
seems  to  show  a  series  of  successive  migrations  from  west  to  east, 
probably  by  way  of  Malaysia  to  the  Pacific.  Little  more  can  now 
be  gathered  from  their  traditions  than  that  they  were  immigrants, 
and  that  they  probably  found  inhabitants  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
North  Island  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  themselves — the  descend- 
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ants  of  a  prior  migration,  whosr  lastory  is  lost.  The  tratiittoii  runs 
that,  fjeoerations  ago,  the  Maoris  dwelt  in  a  country  named  Ilawaiki, 
and  that  one  of  their  chiefs,  after  a  long  voyage,  reached  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand.  Returiiiiitr  to  his  home  with  a  flattering 
description  of  the  country  he  hati  discovered,  tins  chief ,  it  is  said, 
persuaded  a  number  of  his  kinsfolk  and  friends,  who  were  much 
harassed  by  war,  to  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  double  ennoes  for  the 
new  land.  The  names  of  most  of  the  canoes  are  still  remem- 
bered, and  each  tribe  agrees  in  its  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
people  of  the  principal  canoes  after  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand  ; 
and  from  these  traditional  accounts  the  descent  of  the  numerous 
tribes  has  been  traced.  Calculations,  based  on  the  genealogical 
staves  kept  by  the  lohungas,  or  priests,  *uid  on  the  well-authenticated 
traditions  of  the  people*  indicate  that  about  twenty-o!ie  generations 
have  passed  since  the  migration,  which  may  therefore  be  assumed 
to  have  taken  place  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  position  of  the  legendary  Hawaiki  i^  luiknown,  but  many  places 
in  the  South  Seas  have  been  thus  named  in  memory  of  the  mother- 
land. The  Maoris  speak  a  very  pure  dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
language,  the  common  tongue,  with  more  or  less  variation,  in  all  the 
Eastern  Pacific  Islands.  When  Captain  Cook  first  visited  New 
Zealand  he  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  native  from  Tahiti, 
whose  speech  was  easily  understood  by  the  Maoris.  In  this  way 
much  information  respecting  the  early  histoiy  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  w^as  obtained  which  could  not  have  otherwise 
been  had. 

For  restdis  of  recent  researclies  as  to  probable  origin  and  present 
nundjers  of  the  Maoris,  see  Section  III.  of  Part  11,,  post. 

BOUKDABIES   AND   ArEA, 

The  Proclamation  of  Captain  Hobson  on  the  30th  January,  1840, 
gave  as  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  tlte  following  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude :  On  the  north,  84  "  30'  S.  lat.  ;  on  the  south, 
i?''  10'  S.  lat/;  on  the  east,  179^"  0'  E.  long. ;  on  the  west,  106"  5'  E. 
long.  These  limits  excluded  small  portions  of  the  extreme  north  of 
the  North  Island  and  of  the  extreme  south  of  Stewart  Island. 

In  April,  1842,  by  Royal  Letters  Patent,  and  again  by  the 
Imptnnal  Act  26  and  27  Yict.,  c.  23  (1863),  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  were  altered  so  as  to  exteud  from  33''  to  53^  of  south  lati- 
tude and  fi'om  162'^  of  east  longitude-  to  173"  of  west  longitude. 
By  Proclamation  bearing  date  the  21sfc  July,  1BB7,  the  Kermadec 
Islands,  lying  between  the  29th  and  32nd  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude and  the  177th  and  180th  degrees  of  west  longitude,  were 
declared  to  be  annexed  to  and  to  become  part  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  following  now  constitute  the  Colony  of  Kew  Zealand  : — 

1.  The  island  commonly  known  as  the  North  Island,  with  its 
adjacent  islets,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  14,468  square  miles,  or 
28,459,520  acres. 
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2.  The  island  known  as  the  Middle  Island,  with  adjacent  islets, 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  58,525  square  ngiiles,  or  37,456,000 
acres. 

3.  Stewarii  Island,  and  adjacent  islets,  having  an  area  of  665 
square  miles,  or  425,390  acres. 

4.  The  Chatham  Islands,  situate  536  miles  eastward  of  Lyttel- 
ton  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  an  area  of  375  square  miles,  or 
239,920  acres. 

5.  The  Auckland  Islands,  about  200  miles  south  of  Stewart  Island, 
extending  about  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  15  from 
east  to  west,  the  area  being  210,650  acres. 

6.  The  Campbell  Islands,  in  latitude  52°  33'  south,  and  longitude 
169°  8'  west,  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  45,440 
acres. 

7.  The  Antipodes  Islands,  about  458  miles  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  Port  Chalmers,  in  the  Middle  Island.  These  are 
detached  rocky  islands,  and  extend  over  a  distance  of  between  4 
and  5  miles  from  north  to  south.     Area,  12,960  acres. 

8.  The  Bounty  Islands,  a  small  group  of  islets,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, lying  north  of  the  Antipodes  Islands,  and  about  415  miles  in 
an  east-south-easterly  direction  from  Port  Chalmers.  Area,  3,300 
acres. 

9.  The  Kermadec  Islands,  a  group  lying  about  614  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Kussell,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Raoul  or  Sunday 
Island,  the  largest  of  these,  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit.  The  next 
in  size  is  Macaulay  Island,  about  3  miles  round.  Area  of  the  group, 
8,208  acres. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  thus  about  104,471  square  miles, 
of  which  the  aggregate  area  of  the  outlying  groups  of  islands  that 
are  practically  useless  for  settlement  amounts  to  about  438  square 
miles. 

A  protectorate  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government  over  the 
Cook  Islands  (or.  Hervey  Group)  by  Proclamation  dated  the  27th 
October,  1888.  The  British  Resident*  is  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  He  acts  as  Govern- 
ment Agent  for  the  colony  in  all  matters  of  trade. 

Area  of  tJie  Atistralian  Colonies. 

The  areas  of  the  several  Australian  Colonies,  as  given  by  different 
authorities,  vary  considerably.  The  total  area  of  the  Australian 
Continent  is  given  as  2,944,628  square  miles,  according  to  a  com- 
putation made  by  the  late  Surveyor-General  of  Victoria,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Skene,  from  a  map  of  Continental  Australia  compiled  and  engraved 
under  his  direction;  but  the  following  Areas  are  taken  from  the 
latest  official  records  of  each  colony : — 

*  Lieut.-Golonel  Walter  Edward  Gudgeon  is  now  British  Resident  at 
Rarotonga.  Hie  salary  is  paid  by  this  colony.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Frederiok  J. 
Moss,  who  was  the  first  Resident  appointed. 
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QueeD  bland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 


Hquiiro  Mi  leu. 

87^884 
903,690 
976,9^ 


Total  Continenti  of  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  (including  the    Chatham   and  other 
isJauds) 


104,471 


Total  Australasia  . .  . ,  , .      3,077»377 

The  size  of  these  colonies  may  be  better  realised  by  com- 
(iarisoo  of  their  areas  with  those  of  European  count nos.  The 
areas  of  the  followiag  coiiiitnes — Austria  -  Hungary,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland.  JDenmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Italy  (iticluding  Sardinia  and  Sicily),  Switzeilantl,  Greece, 
Roumania,  Buljjfaria,  Servia,  Eastern  Koumelia,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe — containing  on  the  whole  rather  less  than  1,600,000  square 
miles,  amount  to  little  more  than  half  the  extent  ol  the  Australian 
Continent.  If  the  area  of  Russia  in  Europe  he  added  to  those  of 
the  other  countries  the  total  would  be  about  one- seventh  larger 
than  the  Australian  Continent,  and  about  one-twelftli  larger  than 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  including  New  Zealand. 

Area  of  the  Colony  of  Neio  Zealand. 
Tlie  area  of  the  Colony  of  New^  Zealand  is  about  one-seventh 
lees  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Middle  Island 
of  New  Zealand  being  a  little  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Eng- 
landjand  Wales. 

United  KiDgdom.  Hcat^TMSe^. 

England  and  Wales  . .  . .  . .  . ,         -58.311 

Scotland  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         30,163 

Ireland  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         32,531 


Total  ,, 
New  Zt^aiaud. 
North  Iglartd 
Middle  Inland  .. 
Stewart  Island  ,, 
Chatham  I  elands 
Other  islaidH 

Total    .- 


121,305 

Area  in 

Hquitre  Milet, 

44,468 

58,626 

G€5 

375 

438 


104.471 

Physical  FEATtmES  of  the  Noktm  Island. 
The  North  Island  extends  over  a  little  more  than  seven  degrees 
of  latitude — a  distance  in  a  direct  hue  from  north  to  south  of  430 
geographical  or  498  statute  miles  ;  but,  as  the  northern  portion  of 
the  colony,  which  covers  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude, 
trends  to  the  westward,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
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North  Cape  to  Cape  Palliser,  the  extreme  northerly  and  southerly 
points  of  the  island,  is  about  515  statute  miles. 

This  island  is,  as  a  whole,  hilly,  and,  in  parts,  mountainous  in 
character,  but  there  are  large  areas  of  plain  or  comparatively  level 
country  that  are,  or  by  clearing  may  be  made,  available  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  plains  in  Hawke's 
Bay  on  the  East  Coast,  the  Wairarapa  Plain  in  the  Wellington 
District,  and  a  strip  of  country  along  the  West  Coast,  about  250 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
City  of  Wellington  to  a  little  north  of  New  Plymouth.  The  largest 
plain  in  the  North  Island,  Kaingaroa,  extends  from  the  shore  of 
Ijake  Taupo  in  a  north-north-easterly  direction  to  the  sea-coast  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty ;  but  a  gieat  part  of  it  is  covered  with  pumice- 
sand,  and  is  unfitted  for  tillage  or  pasture.  There  are  several  smaller 
plains  and  numerous  valleys  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  level  or 
undulating  country  in  this  island  fit,  or  capable  of  being  made 
fit,  for  agriculture  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  13,000,000 
acres.  This  includes  lands  now  covered  with  standing  forest,  and 
swafnps  that  can  be  drained ;  also  large  areas  of  clay-marl  and 
pumice-covered  land.  The  clay-marl  in  its  natural  state  is  cold 
and  uninviting  to  the  fanner,  but  imder  proper  drainage  and  culti- 
vation it  can  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  This 
kind  of  land  is  generally  neglected  at  the  present  time,  as  settlers 
prefer  soils  more  rapidly  remunerative  and  less  costly  to  work. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  North  Island  was  originally  covered- 
with  forest.  Although  the  area  of  bush-land  is  still  very  great, 
yet  year  by  year  the  amount  is  being  reduced,  chiefly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  settlement,  the  trees  being  cut  down  and  burnt, 
and  grass-seed  sown  on  the  ashes  to  create  pasture.  Hilly  as  the 
country  is,  yet  from  the  nature  of  the  climate  it  is  especially  suited 
for  the  growth  of  English  grasses,  which  will  flourish  wherever 
there  is  any  soil,  however  steep  the  land  may  be ;  once  laid  down 
in  grass  very  little  of  the  land  is  too  poor  to  supply  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  area  of  land  in  the  North  Island  deemed  purely 
pastoral  or  capable  of  being  made  so,  while  too  steep  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  is  estimated  at  14,200,000  acres.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  a  lake,  about  twenty  miles  across  either  way,  called 
Taupo.  A  large  area  adjacent  to  the  lake  is  at  present  worthless 
I)uniice-country.  The  Waikato  River,  the  largest  in  the  North 
Island,  flows  out  of  its  north-eastern  corner,  and  runs  thence  north- 
westward until  it  enters  the  ocean  a  little  distance  south  of  the 
Manukau  Harbour.  This  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Maori  King-country, 
occupied  by  Natives  who  for  several  years  isolated  themselves  from 
Europeans,  lies  between  Lake  Taupo  and  the  western  coast.  The 
River  Thames,  or  Waihou,  having  its  sources  north  of  Lake  Taupo, 
flows  northward  into  the  Firth  of  Thames.  It  is  navigable  for 
about  fifty  miles,  but  only  for  small  steamers.  The  other  navigable 
rivers  in  this  island  are  the  Wairoa  (Kaipara),  the  Wanganui,  and 
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the  Manawatu,  the  two  last  of  which  flow  towards  the  south-west 
into  Cook  Strait. 

The  mouo tains  in  the  North  Island  are  estimated  to  occupy 
about  one- tenth  of  the  surface,  and  do  not  exceed  4,000ft.  in 
height,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  volcanic  mountains  that  are  nujre 
lofty.     Of  these,  the  three  following  are  the  most  important : — 

1,  The  Tongariro  Mountain,  situated  to  the  southward  of  Lake 
Taupo.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  distinct  volcanic  cones,  the 
lava-streams  from  which  have  so  overlapped  in  their  descent  as 
to  form  one  coiiipact  mountain -mass  at  the  base.  The  highest  of 
these  cones  is  called  Nganruhoe,  and  attains  an  elevation  of 
7,515ft.  The  craters  of  Ngaurahoe,  the  Red  C;rater  (6.140ft;),  and  Te 
Mari  (4,990ft. )_  are  the  three  vents  from  wlncli  the  latest  discharges 
of  lava  have  taken  place,  the  most  recent  having  occm-red  in  1868. 
These  craters  are  still  active,  steam  and  vapour  issuing  from  them 
with  considerable  force  and  noise,  the  vapours,  charged  with  pungent 
gases  and  acids,  making  it  dangerous  to  approach  too  near  the 
crater-lips* 

2,  Bnapehu,  This  mountain  lies  to  the  south  of  Nganrulioe  and 
Tongaiiro.  It  is  a  volcanic  cone  in  tlie  Rolfatara  stage,  and  reaches 
the  height  of  9,008ft,,  being  in  part  considerably  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snuw.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  mountain  is 
the  crater- lake  on  its  summit,  which  is  subject  to  sliglit  and  inter- 
mittent eruptions,  giving  rise  to  vast  quantities  of  steam.  Hecently 
— ^in  March,  1895 — such  an  eruption  took  place,  forming  a  few  hot 
springs  on  the  niargm  of  the  lake,  and  increasing  the  heat  in  the  lake 
itself.  This  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped  crater,  the 
steep  sides  of  which  are  mantled  with  ice  and  snow.  The  water  occu- 
pies a  circular  basin  about  500ft.  in  diameter,  some  30(>ft.  below  the 
enclosing  peaks,  and  is  quite  inaccessible  except  by  the  use  of  ropes. 
This  lake,  and  the  three  craters  previously  mentioned  on  Tongariro, 
are  all  in  one  straight  line,  which,  if  produced,  would  pass  through  the 
boiling  springs  at  Tokaanu  on  tlie  southern  margin  of  Lake  TaufK), 
the  volcanic  country  north-east  of  that  lake,  and  White  Island,  an 
active  volcano  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  situated  about  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  mainland* 

3,  Mount  Egmont.  This  is  an  extinct  volcanic  cone,  rising 
to  a  height  of  8,260ft.  The  upper  part  is  always  covered  with 
snow.  This  mountain  is  situated  close  to  New  Plymouth,  and  is 
eurrounded  by  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  New  Zealand. 
Rising  from  the  plains  in  solitary  grandeur,  it  is  an  object  of  extreme 
beauty,  the  cone  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  mountain- tops  and  barren 
country  at  too  high  an  altitude  for  sheep,  and  therefore  worthless 
for  pastoral  purposes,  amounts,  in  the  North  Islaiid.  to  300,000  acres. 

Without  a  doubt  the  hot  springs  form  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  North  Island.  They  are  found  over  a  large  area,  ex* 
tending  from  Tongariro,  south  of  Lake  Taupo,  to  Ohaeawai,  in  the 
extreme  north — a  distance  of  some  300  miles  ;  but  the  principal  seat 
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of  hydrothennal  action  appears  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Rotorua,  about  forty  miles  north-north-east  from  Lake  Taupo.  By 
the  destruction  of  the  famed  Pink  and  White  Terraces  and  of  Lake 
Rotomahana  during  the  eruption  of  Mount  Tarawera  on  the .  10th 
June,  1886,  the  neighbourhood  has  been  deprived  of  attractions 
unique  in  character  and  of  unrivalled  beauty ;  but  the  natural 
features  of  the  country — the  nimierous  lakes,  geysers,  and  hot 
springs,  some  of  which  possess  remarkable  curative  properties  in 
certain  complaints — are  still  very  attractive  to  tourists  and  invahds. 
The  world-wide  importance  of  conserving  this  region  as  a  sanatorium 
for  all  time  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  now 
dedicated  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  coast-line,  good  harbours  in  the 
North  Island  are  not  numerous.  Those  on  the  west  coast  north  o! 
New  Plymouth  are  bar-harbours,  unsuitable  for  large  vessels.  The 
principal  harbours  are  the  Waitemata  Harbour,  on  which  Auckland 
is  situated — this  is  rather  a  deep  estuary  than  a  harbour  ;  several 
excellent  havens  in  the  northern  peninsula ;  and  Port  Nicholson, 
on  the  borders  of  which  Wellington  is  situated.  This  is  a  land- 
locked harbour,  about  six  miles  across,  having  a  comparatively 
narrow  but  deep  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The  water  is  deep  nearly 
throughout. 

The  Cape  Colville  Peninsula  is  rich  in  gold-bearing  quartz. 

Cook  Stbait. 

Cook  Strait  separates  the  North  and  Middle  Islands.  It  is  some 
sixteen  miles  across  at  its  narrowest  part,  but  in  the  widest  about 
ninety.  The  strait  is  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  between 
different  parts  of  the  colony. 

Physical  Features  op  the  Middle  Island. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Middle  Island,  from  Jackson's  Head^ 
in  Cook  Strait,  to  Puysegur  Point,  at  the  extreme  south-west,  is  about 
525  statute  miles ;  the  greatest  distance  across  at  any  point  is  in 
Otago  (the  southernmost)  District,  about  180  miles. 

The  Middle  Island  is  intersected  along  almost  its  entire  length 
by  a  range  of  mountams  known  as  the  Southern  Alps.  Some  of  the 
summits  reach  a  height  of  from  10,000ft.  to  12,000ft.,  Mount  Cook, 
the  highest  peak,  rising  to  12,349ft. 

In  the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sounds  and  Lake 
Te  Anau,  there  are  many  magnificent  peaks,  which,  though  not  of 
great  height,  are,  owing  to  their  latitude,  nearly  all  crowned  with 
perpetual  ice  and  snow.  Further  north  the  mountains  increase  in 
height — Mount  Eamslaw,  at  Lake  Wakatipu ;  and  Mount  Aspiring, 
which  has  been  aptly  termed  the  New  Zealand  Matterhorn,  9,949  ft. 
in  height,  at  Lake  Wanaka.  Northward  of  this  again  are  Mount 
Cook  (or  Aorangi),  Mount  Sefton,  and  other  magnificent  peaks. 

For  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery  the  Southern  Alps  of  New 
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Zealand  tuay  worthily  compare  with,  %vhile  In  point  of  variety  they  are 
said  actua-Uy  to  surpass,  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  In  New  Zealand 
few  of  the  mountains  have  been  tscaled  ;  many  of  the  peaks  and  most 
of  the  glaciers  are  as  yet  unnamed  ;  and  there  is  still,  in  parts  of  the 
Middle  Island,  a  fine  field  for  exploration  and  discovery— geogra- 
phical, geological,  and  botanical.  The  wonders  of  the  Southern  Alps 
are  only  begiumng  to  be  known;  but  the  more  they  are  known  the 
Diore  they  are  appreciated.  The  snow-hoe  in  New  Zealand  being 
so  much  low^er  than  in  Switsserland,  the  scenery,  though  the  moun- 
tains are  not  quite  30  high,  is  of  Burpassing  gi-andenr. 

There  are  extensive  glaciers  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  those 
on  the  west  being  of  exceptional  beauty,  as,  from  the  greater  abrupt- 
ness of  the  mountain -slopes  on  that  side,  they  descend  to  within 
about  700ft.  of  the  sea-level,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  evergreen 
forest.  The  largest  glaciers  00  either  side  of  ihe  range  are  easiJy 
accessible. 

The  following  gives  the  sizes  of  some  of  the  glaciers  on  the 
eastern  slope : — 


Nwne. 

.Vre* 

hmgm 

GrdfttoBt 

Averafls 

of  Glacier, 
Acrtift, 

of  Ql&cier. 

Width. 

Width. 

Miles    ch. 

MlleB  Qh. 

MilccB  eh. 

Tasmaii 

I3,ti64 

18       0 

2     U 

1     16 

HurohiiK>& 

5,800 

10     70 

1       5 

0    66 

OodJey 

5,312 

8       0      ' 

1     56 

1       3 

Mueller 

3,200 

8       0 

0     61 

0    50 

Hooker 

2,416 

7    25 

0     54 

0     41 

The  AHetsch  Glacier  in  Switzerland,  according  to  Ball,  in  the 
**  Alpine  Guide,"  has  an  average  width  of  one  mile.  It  is  in  length 
and  width  inferior  to  the  Tasman  Glacier, 

Numerous  sounds  or  fiords  penetrate  the  south-western  coast. 
They  are  long,  narrow,  and  deep  (the  depth  of  water  at  the  upper 
pai-t  of  Mdford  Sound  is  1,270ft.,  although  at  the  entrance  only 
130ft.),  surrounded  by  giant  mountains  elotiied  w4th  foliage  to  the 
snow'hue,  with  waterfalls,  glaciers,  and  snowUclds  at  every  turn. 
Some  of  the  mountains  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water's 
€dge  to  5,000ft.  and  6,000ft.  above  the  sea.  'Near  Milford,  the 
finest  of  these  sounds,  is  the  great  Sutherhmd  Waterfall,  l,90^ft. 
high. 

The  general  surface  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island, 
comprising  the  Provincial  Districts  of  Nelson  and  ^larlborough,  is 
mountainous,  but  the  greater  part  is  suitable  fur  grazing  purposes. 
There  are  some  fine  valleys  and  small  plains  suitable  for  agriculture, 
of  wliich  the  Wairau  Valley  or  Plain  is  the  largest.  Deep  sounds^ 
extendin.^  for  many  miles,  break  the  coast-liue  abnttiug  on  Cool 
Strait,  The  City  of  Nelson  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay,l 
which  has  a  depth  inwards  from  Cook  Strait  of  about  forty  siatufc 
miles. 
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The  Provmcial  District  of  Caoterbury  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Marlk>rough  District,  and  on  the  aaHtem  side  of  the  island.  To- 
wards the  north  the  land  is  undulating  ;  then  there  is  a  stretch  of 
almost  perfectly  level  country  exteoding  towards  the  south-west 
160  miles,  after  which,  on  the  south,  the  country  is  undolating  as 
I  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Otago  District.  On  the  east  a  block  of 
hill-country  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  extends  for  some  miles 
seaward.  This  is  Banks  Peninsula,  containing  several  good  harbours, 
tlie  principal  being  Port  Cooper,  on  tbe  north,  on  which  is  situated 
Lyttelton,  the  chief  port  of  the  district :  the  harbour  of  Akaroa, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony,  is  on  the  southern  coast  of  this 
peninsula* 

The  District  of  Otago  is,  on  the  whole,  ujomitaiuouB,  but  haa 
many  fine  plains  and  valleys  suitable  for  tillage.  The  mountains, 
except  towai'ds  the  west  coast,  are  generally  destitute  of  timber, 
and  suitable  for  grazing  sheep.  There  are  goldfields  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  interior  of  this  district.  The  inland  lakes  are  also 
very  remarkable  features.  Lake  Wakatipu  extends  over  fifty-foui* 
miles  in  length,  but  its  gieatest  width  is  not  more  than  four  miles, 
and  its  area  only  114  square  miles.  It  is  l,070ft>  above  sea-level, 
and  has  a  depth  varying  from  1,170ft.  to  1,296ft.  Te  Auau  Lake  isi 
somewhat  larger,  having  an  area  of  132  square  miles.  These  iakeft 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  broken,  mountainous,  and  wooded 
country,  extending  to  the  ocean. 

The  chief  harboui-s  in  Otago  are  Port  Chalmers,  at  the  hea4  of 
which  Dunedin  is  situated,  and  the  Bluff  Harlxiur,  at  the  extreme 
south. 

The  District  of  Westland,  extending  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Middle  Island,  abreast  of  Canterbury,  is  more  or  less  auriferous 
throughout.  The  western  slopes  of  the  central  range  of  niountaina 
are  clothed  with  forest -trees  to  the  snow-line :  but  on  the  eastern 
side  timber  is  scarce,  natural  grasses  covering  the  ground. 

The  rivers  in  the  Middle  Island  ate  for  the  most  part  mountain 
torrents,  fed  by  glaciei's  in  the  principal  mountain  ranges.  When 
the  snow  melts  they  rise  in  Hood,  forming,  where  not  confined  by 
rocky  walls,  beds  of  considerable  width,  generally  covered  by  enor- 
mous deposits  of  shingle.  The  largest  river  in  the  colony  as  regards 
volume  of  water  is  the  Clutha.  It  is  154  miles  in  length,  but  is 
only  navigable  for  boats  or  small  river- steamers  for  about  tliirty 
miles.  The  Eivera  Buller,  Grey,  and  Ilokitika,  on  the  West  Coast, 
are  navigable  for  a  short  distance  horn  their  mouths.  They  form 
the  only  ports  in  the  W^estland  District.  In  their  unimproved  state 
they  admitted,  owing  to  the  bars  at  theh^  mouths,  none  but  vessels  of 
small  draught ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  Grey 
and  Buller  Bivers  as  the  sole  ports  available  for  the  coahexport 
trade,  large  harbour- works  have  been  undertaken,  resulting  in  the 
deepening  of  the  beds  of  these  rivers,  and  giving  a  depth  of  from 
18ft.  to  26ft.  of  water  on  the  bar. 

The  area  of  level  or  undulating  land  in  the  Middle  Island  avail- 
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able  for  agriculture  is  estimated  at  about  15,000,000  acres.  About 
13,000,000  ai'e  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  or  may  become 
BO  when  cieaied  of  forest  and  sovvn  with  grass-seed.  The  area  of 
barren  land  and  mountain-tops  is  estimated  at  about  9/000,000  acres. 

Stewart  Island. 

Foveaux  Strait  separates  the  Middle  from  Stewart  Island.  This 
last  ifilaud  has  an  area  of  only  425,390  acres. 

Stewart  Island  in  a  ^reat  tourist  resort  during  the  summer 
months,  and  is  easily  reached  by  steamer  from  the  Bluff,  distant 
about  25  miles. 

The  principal  peak  is  Mount  Anglem,  3,200  ft.  above  sea-level, 
which  has  an  extinct  crater  at  its  summit.  Most  of  the  island  is 
rugged  and  forest-clad  ;  the  climate  is  mild,  frost  being  seldom  ex- 
perienced  ;  and  the  soil,  when  cleared  of  bush,  is  fertile. 

The  chief  attractions  are  the  n  uaierous  bays  and  fiords.  Paterson 
Inlet  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  about  ten  miles  by  four  miles, 
situated  close  to  Half -moon  Bay,  tiie  principal  port,  where  between 
three  and  four  hundred  people  live.  Horse-shoe  Bay  and  Port 
William  are  within  easy  reach  of  Half-inoon  Bay.  Port  Pegasus, 
a  land-locked  sheet  of  water  about  eight  miles  by  a  nule  and  a  half, 
is  a  very  fine  harbour.  At  *'  The  Neck  "  (Paterson  Inlet)  there  is 
a  Native  settlement  of  over  a  hundred  Maoris  and  half-castes.  The 
bush  js  generally  very  dense,  with  thick  undergrow^th.  Bata,  black - 
pine,  white-pine,  miro,  and  totara  are  the  principal  timber  trees. 
Fish  are  to  be  had  in  great  abundance  and  variety ;  oysters  form  an 
important  industry.  Wild  pigeons,  ducks,  and  nmtton-birds  are 
plentiful. 

The  colour  of  gold  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  island. 

The  Outlying  Islands. 

The  outlying  group  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  480  statjite  miles 
east'South-east  from  Wellington,  and  536  miles  eastward  of  Lyt- 
telton,  consists  of  two  principal  islands  and  several  unimportant 
islets.  The  largest  island  contains  about  222,490  acres,  of  which  an 
irregular ly*shaped  lake  or  lagoon  absorbs  45,960  acres.  About  one 
quarter  of  the  surface  of  the  land  is  covered  with  forest,  the  rest 
with  fern  or  grass.  The  hills  nowhere  rise  to  a  great  height.  Pitt 
Island  is  the  next  in  size ;  the  area  is  15,330  acres.  The  greater 
portion  of  both  islands  is  used  for  grazing  sheep. 

The  Kermadec  group  of  islands,  four  in  number,  is  situated 
between  29^  10'  and  31''  30'  south  latitude,  and  between  177"'  45' 
and  179°  west  longitude.  They  are  named  Raoul  or  Sunday  Island, 
Macaulay  Island,  Curtis  Island,  and  L'Esperance  or  French  Rock. 
The  principal  island,  Sunday,  is  600  miles  distant  from  Auckland. 
The  islands  are  volcanic,  and  in  two  of  them  signs  of  activity  are 
still  to  be  seen.     The  rainfall  ih  plentiful,  but  not  excessive.     The 
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climate  is  mild  and  equable,  and  slightly  warmer  than  the  north 
of  New  Zealand.  The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  islands  and 
islets  of  the  group :  Sunday  Island,  7,200  acres ;  Herald  group  of 
islets,  85  acres ;  Macaulay  Island,  764  acres ;  Curtis  Islands,  128 
acres  and  19  acres;  L'Esp^rance,  12  acres:  total,  8,208  acres. 
Sunday  Island  is  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  roughly  triangular 
in  shape,  and  at  the  highest  point  l,72dft.  above  the  sea-level.  It 
is  rugged  and  broken  over  a  very  large  extent  of  its  surface,  and, 
except  in  a  few  places,  covered  with  forest.  The  soil  everywhere 
on  the  island  is  very  rich,  being  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  dark-coloured  pumiceous  tuff  and  a  black  andesitic  lava,  with 
which  is  closely  mixed  a  fine  vegetable  mould.  The  great  luxuriance 
and  richness  of  the  vegetation  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of 
the  soil,  which  is  everywhere — except  where  destroyed  by  eruptions, 
and  on  the  steep  cliffs — the  same  rich  loam.  Want  of  water  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks.  Three  of  the  four  lakes  on  the  island  are  fresh, 
but  so  difficult  of  approach  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

The  Auckland  Islands  are  about  290  miles  south  of  Bluff  Har- 
bour, their  position  being  given  on  the  Admiralty  chart  as  latitude 
50°  31'  29^^  S.,  and  longitude  166°  19'  12"  E.  They  have  several 
good  harbours.  Port  Boss,  at  the  north  end  of  the  principal  island, 
was  described  by  the  eminent  French  commander,  D'Urville,  as 
one  of  the  best  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  known  world.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  through  passage  extending 
from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  It  has  been  variously  named 
Adam's  Strait  and  Carnley  Harbour,  and  forms  a  splendid  sheet  of 
water.     The  largest  of  the  islands  is  about  27  miles  long  by  about 

15  miles  broad,  and  is  very  mountainous,  the  highest  part  being 
about  2,000ft.  above  the  sea.  The  west  coast  is  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous, but  the  east  coast  has  several  inlets.  The  wood  on  the 
island  is,  owing  to  the  strong  prevailing  wind,  scrubby  in  charac- 
ter. The  New  Zealand  Government  maintains  at  this  island  a 
d6p6t  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  use  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 

Constitution. 

British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  New  Zealand  in  January, 
1840,  and  the  country  became  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales 
until  the  3rd  May,  1841,  when  it  was  made  a  separate  colony.  The 
seat  of  Government  was  at  Auckland,  and  the  Executive  included 
the  Governor,  and  three  gentlemen  holding  office  as  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Attorney-General,  and  Colonial  Treasurer. 

The  successors  of  these  gentlemen,  appointed  in  August,  1841, 
May,  1842,  and  January,  1844,  respectively,  continued  in  office  until 
the  establishment  of  Kesponsible  Government  on  the  7th  May,  1856. 
Only  one  of  them — Mr.  Swainson,  the  Attorney-General — sat  as  a 
member  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  opened  on  the  27th  May, 
1854.  During  the  session  of  that  year  there  were  associated  with 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Executive  Council  certain  members 
of  the  General  Assembly.     These  latter  held  no  portfolios. 
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The  Government  of  the  colony  was  at  iirat  vested  in  the 
Governor »  who  was  responsible  only  to  the  Crown ;  but  in  1B52 
an  Act  granting  representative  institntions  to  the  colony  was 
ptissed  by  tlie  Imperial  Legislature.  Under  it  the  constitution  of 
a  General  Assembly  for  the  whole  colony  was  pro\^ded  for,  to 
consist  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  wrhich  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor^  and  of  an  elective  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  w^as  opened  on  the 
27th  May,  1854,  but  the  members  of  the  Executive  were  not  respon- 
sible to  Parliatnent.  The  tirst  Miiiistei's  under  a  system  of  Respon- 
sibie  Government  were  appointed  on  the  18th  April,  1856.  By  the 
Act  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  each  to  be 
presided  over  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  to  have  an  elective 
Provincial  Council,  empowered  to  legislate,  except  on  certain  specified 
subjects.  The  franchise  amounted  practically  to  hounehold  suffrage. 
In  each  case  the  election  was  for  four  years*  but  a  dissolution  of  the 
Provincial  Council  by  the  Governor  could  take  place  at  any  time, 
necessitating  a  fresh  election  both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  Superintendent  was  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of 
electors  of  the  province;  each  member  of  fche  Provincial  Cour^cil 
by  the  electors  of  a  district.  The  Provincial  Governments*  after- 
wards increased  to  nine,  remained  as  integral  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  colony  until  the  1st  Noveml>er.  1876,  when  they 
were  abolished  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  body  having 
been  vested  with  the  power  of  altering  the  Constitution  Act.  On 
the  same  day  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  which  subdivided  the 
colony  (exclusive  of  the  areas  included  within  municipalities)  into 
counties,  and  established  a  system  of  local  county  government,  came 
into  force. 

Government. 

The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Queen,     His  salary  is  £5,0CK> 
a  year,  and  is  provided  by  the  colony. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  hold  their  seats  under  writs 
of  summons  from  the  Governor.  Till  the  year  1891  the  appoint- 
ments were  for  hfe  ;  but  in  September  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed 
making  appointments  after  that  time  tenable  for  seven  years  only^ 
though  Councillors  may  be  reappointed.  In  either  case  seats  may 
be  vacated  by  resignation  or  extended  absence.  Two  members  ofl 
the  Council  are  aboriginal  native  chiefs. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for 
three  years  from  the  time  of  each  general  election  ;  but  at  any  time 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  the  Governor  may  render  a  general 
election  necessary.  Four  of  the  members  are  representatives  of| 
Native  constituencies.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1887  which  provided 
that,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  then  General  Assembly,  the  number 
of  members  to  he  thereafter  electetl  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
fteutatives  should  be  seventy- four  in  all,  of  whom  four  were  to  be 
elected,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Maori  Representation  Acts,  a» 
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repreBentatives  of  Maori  electors  only.  For  the  purposes  of  Euro- 
pean representation  the  colony  is  divided  into  sixty- two  electoral 
diatricts,  four  of  which — the  Cities  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin — return  each  three  niembers,  and  all  the  other 
electorates  oue  each,  Menihers  of  the  House  of  BeprcBentatives  are 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  electoral  district 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  **  The  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Di squab fication  Act,  1897/'  no  person,  who,  being  a 
bankrupt  within  the  meaning  of  *'  The  Bankruptcy  Act,  1892,"  has 
not  obtained  an  order  of  discharge  under  that  Act  shall  be  qualified 
to  be  nouiinated  as  a  candidate  for  election,  or  to  be  elected,  or  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  liepresentatives,  anything 
in  "Thf-  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  or  any  other  Act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

In  1889  an  amendment  of  the  Representation  Act  was  passed, 
which  contained  a  provision  prohibiting  any  elector  from  giving  his 
vote  in  respect  of  more  than  one  electorate  at  any  election.  **  The 
Electoral  Act,  1893,"  extended  to  women  of  hoth  races  the  right 
to  register  as  electors,  and  to  vote  at  the  elections  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  qualification  for  registration  Is 
the  same  for  hoth  sexes.  No  person  is  entitled  to  be  registered  on 
naore  than  one  electoral  roll  within  the  colony.  Women  are  not 
quahfied  to  be  elected  as  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  electoral  laws  are  the  subject  of  special  comment  further  on 
in  this  work.  Every  man  registered  as  an  elector,  and  not  coming 
within  the  meaning  of  section  8  of  **  The  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  is 
quahfied  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representative  a 
for  any  electoral  distnct.  For  European  representation  every  adult 
person,  if  resident  one  year  in  the  colony  and  three  months  in  one 
electoral  district,  can  be  registered  ns  an  elector.     Freehold  property 

i  of  the  value  of  £25  held  for  six  months  preceding  the  day  of  regis- 
tration until  1896  entitled  a  man  or  woman  to  register,  if  not  already 

f  registered  under  the  residential  quahlication.  But  the  Amendment 
Act  of  1896  abolished  the  property  quahtication  (except  in  case  of 
existiDg  registrations),  and  residence  alone  now  entitles  a  man  or 
woman  to  have  his  or  her  name  placed  upon  an  electoral  rolL  For 
Maori  representation  every  adult  Maori  resident  in  any  Maori  elec- 
toral district  (of  which  there  are  four  only  in  the  colony)  can  vote. 
Registration  is  not  required  in  Native  districts. 

The  Seat  of  Government. 

Dp  to  the  year  1865  the  seat  of  Government  of  New  Zealand 
was  at  Auckland.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  members  of 
Parliament,  by  motions  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  to  have  it  removed  to  some  more  central  place ; 
but  it  was  not  until  November,  1863,  that  Mr.  Domett  (the  then 
ex- Premier)  was  successful  in  carrying  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  appointing  some 
place  in  Cook  Strait  as  the  permanent  seat  of  fiovernment  in  the 
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eolony.  The  rescilutions  adopted  were :  **  (1.)  That  it  has  becoiDe 
necessary  that  the  seat  of  Goverument  in  the  colony  should  be 
transferred  to  some  suitable  locality  in  Cook  Strait,  (2.)  That,  in 
order  to  promote  the  accompli slunent  of  this  object,  it  is  desirable 
that  ihe  selection  of  the  particular  site  in  Cook  Strait  should  be  left 
to  the  arbitrament  of  an  impartial  tribuual.  (3.)  That,  with  this 
view,  a  Bill  should  be  lo  trod  need  to  give  eifect  to  the  above  resolu- 
tions/' On  the  25th  November  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C3.,  by  the  Commons  of  New  Zea- 
land, requesting  that  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  might  each  be  asked  to  appoint  one 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  site  in  Cook 
Strait.  Accordingly,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Docker,  M.L-C,  New  South 
Wales;  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Murphy,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  Victoria;  and  R.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  Tasmania,  were  appointed 
^Commissioners* 

These  gentlemen,  having  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  suit- 
able places,  arrived  at  the  unanhnous  dcfnsion  "  that  Wellington,  in 
Port  Nicholson,  was  the  site  upon  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait  which 
presented  the  greatest  advantages  for  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  colony.** 

The  seat  of  Government  was^  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
reconirnendation  of  the  Commissioners,  removed  to  Wellington  in 
February,  1865. 

Public  Wokks. 

Nearly  all  the  public  works  of  New  Zealand  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Goverament  of  tlie  colony,  and  in  the  early  days  they  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  spread  of  settlement.  In  1870,  however,  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  whole  country  by  the 
jnaugmation  of  the  **  Public  Works  and  Immigration  Pohcy,'*  which 
provided  for  carrying  out  works  in  advance  of  settlement.  Railways, 
roads,  and  water- races  were  constructed,  and  immigration  was  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  As  a  consequence,  the  population  increased 
from  267,000  in  1871  to  501,000  in  LS81,  and  to  743,103  at  tlie  close 
of  the  yeskT  189B,  exclusive  of  Maoris. 


SUCCESSIVE  GOVEBNORS. 

Succession  of  Goveunokb  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Dates  on 

which  they  assumed  and  ketired  from  the  government. 
Captain    Wilham    Hobson,    R.N.,    from    Jan.,  1840,    to   10  Sept., 
1842. 

[British  sovereiguty  wis  proolaijiiGd  by  Captain  lIob«ion  in  January, 
1840,  actd  New  Zealand  beeauic  a  iiopendeiioy  of  the  Colony  of  Now 
South  VValca  mitil  3rd  May»  1841,  at  which  date  it  was  proclaimed  a 
separate  colony.     From  January,  1840,  to  May,  Iflil,  Captain  Hobson 
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was 'Lieutenant -Governor  of  New  Zealand  under  Sir  George  Gipps, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  May,  1841,  Governor  of  New 
Zealand  ;  the  seat  of  Government  being  at  Auckland,  where  he  died  in 
September,  1842.  From  the  time  of  Governor  Hobson's  death,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Fitzroy,  in  December,  1843, 
the  Government  was  carried  on  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lieutenant 
Shortland.] 

Lieutenant  Shortland,  Administrator,  from  10  Sept.,  1842,  to  26 

Dec,  1843. 
Captain   Robert  Fitzroy,  R.N.,  from  26  Dec,  1843,  to  17  Nov., 

1845. 
Captain  Grey  (became  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  in  1848),  from  18 

Nov.,  1846,  to  31  Dec,  1853. 

[Captain  Grey  held  the  commission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
colony  until  the  1st  January,  1848,  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  Governor- 
in-Chief  over  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  as  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Ulster  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Munster. 
After  the  passing  of  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  Act,  Sir  George 
Grev  was,  on  the  18th  September,  1852,  appointed  Governor  of  the 
colony,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  assumed  on  the  7th  March,  1853. 
In  August,  1847,  Mr.  E.  J.  Eyre  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  Munster  :  he  was  sworn  in,  28th  January,  1848.  On  3rd  January, 
1848,  Major  -  General  George  Dean  Pitt  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Ulster:  he  was  sworn  in,  14th  February,  1848;  died, 
8th  January,  1851 ;  and  was  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
Lieutenant -Colonel  Wynyard,  appointed  14th  April,  1851;  sworn  in, 
26th  April,  1851.  The  duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ceased  on  the 
assumption  by  Sir  George  Grey  of  the  office  of  Governor,  on  the  7th 
March,  1853.] 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Kobert  Henry  Wynyard,  C.B.,  Administrator, 

from  3  Jan.,  1854,  to  6  Sept.,  1865. 
Colonel  Thomas  Gore  Browne,  C.B.,  from  6  Sept.,  1855,  to  2  Oct., 

1861. 
Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  Administrator,  from  3  Oct.,  1861 ;   Go- 
vernor, from  4  Dec,  1861,  to  6  Feb.,  1868. 
Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  G.C.M.G.,  from  5  Feb.,  1868,  to  19 

Mar.,  1873. 
Sir  George  Alfred  Amey,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  21  Mar. 

to  14  June,  1873. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Baronet,  P.C,  from  14  June,  1873,  to  3  Dec.^ 

1874. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanbv,  P.C,  G.C.M.G.,   Administrator,  from 

3  Doc,  1874;  Governor,  from  9  Jan.,  1875,  to  21  Feb.,  1879. 
James   Prendergast,    Esquire,   Chief    Justice,    Administrator,    from 

21  Feb.  to  27  Mar.,  1879. 
Sir  Hercules  George  Bobert  Eobmson,   G.C.M.G.,    Administrator, 

from  27  Mar.,  1879;  Governor,  from  17  April,  1879,  to  8  Sept., 

1880. 
James   Prendergast,   Esquire,   Chief    Justice,    Administrator,   from 

9  Sept.  to  29  Nov.,  1880. 
The  Honourable   Sir  Arthur   Hamilton    Gordon,   G.C.M.G.,   from 

29  Nov.,  1880,  to  23  June,  1882. 
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8ir  James  Prendergast,  Chiaf  Juslice^  Admiaistrator,  from  24  June, 

1882,  to  20  Jan.,  1883. 
Lieutenant  -  General    Sir    William     Fraucia     Drumniond    Jervois» 

G,C.M,G..  G,B.,  from  20  Jan.,  1883,  to  22  Mar.,  1889. 
Sir  James  Pren<Urgast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  23  Mar. 

to  2  May,  1889, 
The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G..  from   2  Mav,  1889,  to  24  Feb., 

1892, 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Adrainistrator,  from  25  Feb., 

to  6  June,  1892. 
The  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.C.M,G„  from  7  June,  1892,  to  6  Feb.,  1897. 
Bir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  .lustice,  .Administrator,  from  8  Feb., 

1897,  io9th  Au^;.,  1897. 
The  Earl  of  Banfurly,  K.C.M.G.,  from  10th  Aug.,  1S97. 


SUPHEME  GOUKT  JUDGES. 

Sdpheme  Coukt  Judges,  fast  and  fkesent,  with  Dates  of 
Appointment,  and  of  Resignation  oh  Death. 

Sir  W.  Martin,  appointed  Ciiief  Justice,  10  Jan.,  1842,     Hesigned, 

12  June,  ltio7, 
H.  S.  ChapinaiJ,  appointed,  26  Dec,  1843.     Resigned,  30  July,  1850. 

Reappointed,  23  Mar.,  1864.     Retjigned,  31  Mar.,  1875. 
S,    Stephen,  appointed,  30   July,    1850.      Appointed   Acting   Chief 

Justice,  20  Oct,,  1855.     Died,  13  Jan.,  1858. 
Daniel  Wakefield,  appointed,  Oct,,  1855.     Died,  Oct.,  1857. 
H.  B.  Gresson,  appomted  temporarily,  8  Dec,  1857.     Permanently, 

1  July,  1862.     Resigned,  31  Mar.,  1875. 
Sir  G.  A.  Arnev,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  1  Mar.,  1858.     Reaigned, 

31  Mar.,  1875. 

A.  J.  Johnston,  appointed,  2  Nov.,  1858.     Died,  1  June,  1888.  i 
C.  W.  Richmond,  appoinied,  20  Oct.,  1862.     Died,  3  Aug.,  1895.        ' 

[J.  S.  Moore,  appointed  temporarily,  15  May,  1866.     Relieved,  30 

June.  1868. 
C.  D.  R,   Ward,  appointed  temporarily,    1    Oct.,   1868.     Relieved, 

May,  1870.     Appointed  temporarily,  21  Sept.,  1886.     Relieved, 

12  Feb.,  1889. 
Sir  J.  Prendergast,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  1  April,  1875. 
T.  B.  Gillies,  appointed,  3  Mar.,  1H75.     Died,  26  July,  1889. 
J.  S.  Williams,  appointed,  3  Mar.,  1875. 
J.  E.  Denniston,  appointed,  11  Feb.,  1889. 

B.  T.  C6ooliy,  appointed,  19  Aug.,  1889. 
Hon.   Sir  P.  A.  Buckley,    K.C.M.G.,    appointed,    20    Dec,   1895. 

Died,  18  May,  1896. 
W.  B.  Edwards,  appointed,  11  July,  1896. 
F.  W.  Pennefather,  appointed  temporarily,  25  April,  1898. 
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EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  1843-66. 

Membeks  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand  previous  to  the  Establishment  of  Bbsponsible 
Government  (not  including  the  Officers  Commanding  the 
Forces)  . 

Willoughby  Shortland,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  3  May,  1841,  to 

31  Dec,  1843 ;  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sinclair. 
Francis  Fisher,  Attorney- General,  from  3  May  to  10  Aug.,  1841 ; 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Swainson. 
George  Cooper,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  3  May,  1841,  to  9  May, 

1842  ;  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shepherd. 
William  Swainson,  Attorney- General,  from  10  Aug.,  1841,  to  7  May, 

1856. 
Alexander  Shepherd,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  9  May,  1842,  to  7  May, 

1856. 
Andrew  Sinclair,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  6  Jan.,  1844,  to  7  May, 
1856. 

[The  three  gentlemen  last  mentioned  were  nominated  by  Her 
Majesty  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  Two  of  them, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  were  not  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  opened  for  the  first  time  27th  May,  1854,  but 
all  three  remained  in  office  until  the  establishment  of  Responsible 
Government.] 

James  Edward  FitzGerald,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Henrv  Sewell,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June  to  2  Aug., 

1854. 
Frederick  Aloysius  Weld,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Francis  Dillon  Bell,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  30  June  to  11 

July,  1854. 
Thomas  Houghton  Bartley,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  July 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Thomas  Spencer  Forsaith,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  31  Aug. 

to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
Edward  Jemingham  Wakefield,    M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from 

31  Aug.  to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
William  Thomas  Locke  Travers,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  31  Aug. 

to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
James  Macandrew,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  31  Aug.  to  2 

Sept.,  1854. 


PARLIAMENTS. 


PARLIAMENTS. 
NuxBKB   OF   Parliaments   singe   the   Constitution  Act  passed 

TOB      CONFERRINQ      REPRESENTATIVE      INSTITUTIONS      UPON     THE 

GoZiONT  OP  New  Zealand,  with  the  Dates  of  Opening  and 
GLOBiNa  OF  Sessions  and  Dates  of  Dissolution. 


Parliament. 


Date  of  Opening  of 
SeasionH. 


Fint  (di88o]?ed    15th    September, 
1855) 


27  May,  1854 
31  August,  1854 
6  August,  1855 


Sooond 
1860) 


(dUoolved  5th  November, 


15  April,  1856  . . 
(No  session  in  1857) 
10  April,  18r>8  .. 
(NoseKsion  in  1859) 
30  July.  1860 


Third  (dissolved  27th  January,  1866)  i 


8  June,  1861 

7  July,  1862 
19  October,  1863  . . 
24  Novoinber,  1864 
26  July,  1865 


Date  of  Prorogation. 


9  August,  1854. 
16  September,  1854. 
15  September,  1855. 


16  August,  1856. 
21  August,  1858. 
5  November,  1860. 


7  September,  1861. 
15  September,  1862. 
14  December,  1863. 
13  December,  1864. 
30  October,  1865. 


Fourth  (dissolved  30th  December, 
1870) 


Fifth     (dissolved    6th     December, 
1875)  ] 


30  June,  1866 
9  July,  1867 
9  July,  1868 
1  June,  1869 

14  June,  1870 


14  August,  1871 
16  July,  1872 

15  July,  1873 
3  Julv,  1874 

20  July,  1875 


15  June,  1876 
Sixth  (dissolved  15th  August,  1879)  \  '  ^^  jjjj^'  \^l 

[  11  July!  1879 


Seventh  (dissolved 
1881) 


8th  November 


■1 


24  September,  1879 
28  May,  1880 
9  Juue,  1881 


October,  1866. 
10  October,  1867. 
20  October,  1868. 
3  September,  1869. 
13  September,  1870. 


16  November.  1871. 
25  October,  1872. 
3  October,  1873. 
31  August,  1874. 
21  October,  1875. 


31  October,  1876. 

10  December,  1877. 
2  November,  1878. 

11  August,  1879. 


19  December,  1879. 

1  September,  1880. 

24  September,  1881. 


Eighth  (dissolved  27th  June,  1884) 


18  May,  1882 

14  June,  1883 

5  June,  1884 


:  15  September,  1882. 
!    8  September,  1883. 
24  June,  1884. 
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Pabliambnts — continued. 


Parliament. 

Date  of  Opening  of 
SessiouB. 

Date  of  Prorogatiott. 

Ninth  (dissolved  15th  July,  1887) . .  • 

7  August,  1884     . . 
11  June,  1885 
13  May,  1886 
26  April,  1887 

10  November.  1884. 
22  September,  1885. 
18  August,  1886. 
10  July,  1887. 

Tenth  (dissolved  3rd  October,  1890) 

6  October,  1887    .. 
10  May,  1888 
20  June,  1889 
19  June,  1890 

23  December,  1887. 
81  August.  1888. 
19  September,  1889. 
18  September,  1890. 

Eleventh  (dissolved  8th  November, 
1893) 

23  January,  1891   . . 
11  June,  1891 
23  June,  1892 
22  June,  1893 

31  January,  1891. 

5  September,  1891. 
12  October,  1892. 

7  October,  1893. 

Twelfth  (dissolved  14th  November, 
1896) 

21  June,  1894 
20  June,  1895 
11  June,  1896 

24  October,  1894. 
2  November,  1895. 
19  October,  1896. 

Thirteenth             ..             ..             \ 

7  April,  1897 

23  September,  1897 

24  June,  1898 

12  April,  1897. 
22  December,  1897. 
6  November,  1898. 

SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRIES 

SiNCB  THE  Establishment  op  Responsible  Government  in  New 

Zealand  in  1856. 


Name  of  MioMtry. 

Assumed  Office. 

Kdtired. 

1.  Bell-Sewell 

7  May,  1856 

20  May,  1856. 

2.  Fox    . . 

20  May,  1866 

2  June,  1856. 

3.  Stafford 

2  June,  1856 

12  July,  1861. 

4.  Fox    .. 

12  July,  1861 

6  August,  1862. 

6.  Domett 

6  August,  1862   . . 

30  October,  1863. 

6.  Whitaker-Fox. 

30  October,  1863  . . 

24  November,  1864. 

7.  Weld.. 

24  November,  1864 

16  October,  1865. 

8.  Stafford 

16  October,  1865  . . 

28  June,  1869. 

9.  Fox    .. 

28  June,  1869       . . 

10  September,  1872. 

10.  Stafford 

10  September,  1872 

11  October,  1872. 

11.  Waterhouse 

11  October,  1872  .. 

3  March,  1878. 

12.  Fox    .. 

3  March,  1873     .. 

8  April,  1873. 

13.  Vogel 

8  April,  1873       . . 

6  July,  1875. 

14.  Pollen 

6  July,  1875 

15  February,  1876. 

15.  Vogel 

15  February,  1876 

1  September,  1876. 
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N*niB  of  MiDiBtiT.                             ABsuiiied  Offlije, 

Retired. 

16* 

Atkinson 

1  September,  1876 

18  September,  1876. 

17, 

AtkinsoD  (reconstituted) 

13  September,  187(i 

13  Ontober,  1877. 

la 

Grey  . , 

15  Ocr.ober»  1877  . , 

8  Ocrober,  1R79. 

19. 

Hall 

8  October,  187y  . . 

21  ApriU  1H82, 

20. 

Whitftker 

21  ApriM882        .. 

25  St^ptombor,  1883, 

21. 

AtkiiiHon 

25  September.  18SH 

16  August,  1884. 

2ti. 

St^int-Vogol      . . 

1  16  August,  IR84    .. 

28  Avigiifit,  1884. 

23. 

Atkinson 

2K  August.  1884    . . 

3  Septtimber,  1884. 

24, 

Stout- Vogel      .. 

1    3  Septembi-r,  ISS-l 

8  October,  1887. 

85. 

AtkinBOD 

8  Oolobtr,  1887  . . 

24  January,  1891. 

96* 

B&ilanoo 

24  Jfl.niiftrv.  1801  .. 

1  May,  1S93.* 

2T. 

Seddon 

1  May,  1893. 

*  Owing  to  the  doath  of  the  Premier,  tbe  Hon.  J.  BaUancM).  on  97ili  April,  160B» 


PBEMIERS  OF  SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRIES. 


Name  of  Premier. 


N«rao  of  Premier. 


Hanry  SeweJl. 

William  Fox. 

Edward  William  Stafford. 

William  Fox, 

Alfred  Doraett. 

Frederick  Whitaker. 

Frederick  Aloysiufi  Weld. 

Edward  William  Stafford, 

William  Fox, 

Hon.  Edward  William  Staflord. 

George  Marsden  Waterhouse. 

Hon.  William  Fox. 

Hon.  Jiilina  Vogel,  C.M.G. 

Daniel  Pollen,  M.L.C. 


Sir  Julius  Vogel.  K.C.M.G. 

Harry  Alb<irt  Atkinson. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinaon  (Ministry  reooa-" 

KtitiittHi). 
Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. 
Hon.  John  Hall 
Frederick  Whitaker.  M.L.C. 
Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 
Robert  Stout. 
Harry  Albert  Atkinaon. 
Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M  Q. 
Sir  Harry  Albert  Atkinaon,  K.O.M.G. 
Jobn  Ballanos. 
Ri.  H'm.  Ricbard  Jobn  Seddon,  P.C- 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL, 
With  Dates  of  their  Appointment  and  Dates  of  Retirement* 

OR  Death. 


Hftmeof  Bpealter. 


D«t«  of 
ApiHilntiiifliiL 


Date  of  Betirement 
or  Daatb. 


Hon.  William  SwaiuRon 
Hon.  Frederick  Whitaker 
Hon.  Thoman  Hougbton  Bartley 
Hon.  Sir  Jobn  Larkins  Cheeao  Richard 

son»  Kt. 
Hon.  Sir  William  Fitzberbert.  K.C.M.G. 
Hon.  *  Sir     Harry     Albert     Atkinson, 

K.C.M.G. 
Hon.  Henry  John  Miller 


16  May,  1854  . , 
8  August,  1855, . 

l2Mav,  18o6  ,. 
1  July,  1 808       .. 

14  Juno,  1879      . . 
23  January,  1891 

8  July,  Wn. 


8  August,  1855. 
12  May,  1856. 

1  July,  1868. 
14  June,  1879. 

23  January,  1891. 
2a  June,  1892. 
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SPEAKERS    OF    THE     HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 
With  Dates  of  their  Election  and  Dates  of  Retirement. 


Name  of  Speaker. 


Sir  Charles  Clifiord,  Bart.      . . 

Sir  David  Monro,  Kt.  Baoh. 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.  . . 
Sir  George  Maurice  O'Rorke,  Kt.  Bach. 


Hon.  Major  William  Jukes  Steward    . . 
Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice  O'Rorke,  Kt. 
Bach. 


Date  of  Election. 


Date  of  Retirement. 


26  May,  1854 
15  April,  1856     .. 
8  June,  1861 
30  June,  1866     . .  • 

14  August,  1871 . . 

15  June,  1876     . . 
11  July.  1879 

24  September,  1879 

18  May,  1882 
7  August,  1884 
6  October,  1887 

23  January,  1891 

21  June,  1894 
6  April,  1897. 


3  June,  1861. 

13  Sept.,  1870. 
21  October,  1875. 
13  June,  1879. 


3  October,  1890. 
8  November,  1893. 


FOREIGN  CONSULS. 
Consuls  op  Foreign  Countries  residing  in,  or  with  Jurisdic- 
tion OVER,  New  Zealand,  April,  1899. 


Country 
represented. 

Office  held. 

Name. 

Place  of 
Residence. 

Austria-Hungary 

Consul 

E.  Laugguth 

Auckland. 

Belgium 

Consul -General 

Edouard  Pollet      . . 

Melbourne. 

H                                          •   • 

Consul 

Chariest  John  Johnston 

Wellington. 
Christchurch. 

t                  •  • 

Josepii  James  Kinsey 

m          '                    •  • 

w                  •  • 

J.  Burns 

Auckland. 

0                              •  • 

Hon.  Richard  Oliver,  M.L.C. 

Dunedin. 

Chili  . . 

« 

William  Brown 

Sydney. 

Denmark 

Consul  (for  North 
Island) ;  Chief 

Eduard  Valdemar  Johansen 

Auckland. 

Consular  Officer 

in  New  Zealand 

Consul  (for  South 

Island) 
Vice- Consul    . . 

Emil  Christian  Skog 

Christchurch. 

*                  • . 

Francis  Henry  Dillon  Bell . . 

Wellington. 

f> 

„             .  t 

Edmund  Quick 

Dunedin. 

Prance 

Consul  (for  New 

Count  Louis  Antoine  Marie 

Wellington. 

Zealand) 

Joseph  Henri  De  Courte 

* 

Acting  Consular 

Professor    William    Michael 

Christchurch. 

Agent 

Clarke 

tf                   •  • 

Consular  Agent 

George  Dunnet 

Auckland. 

n 

^ 

Percival  Clay  Neill 

Dunedin. 

German  Empire 

Consul-General 

—  Kempermann    .. 

Sydney. 

* 

Consul 

Bendix  Hallenstein 

Dunedin. 

M                                                   •    • 

Philip  Kippenbergpr 

Christchurch. 

" 

„ 

Friedrich  August  Krull 

Wanganui. 

• 

t 

Carl  Seegner 

Auckland. 

>» 

Vice-Consul    . . 

Eberbard  Focke     . . 

Wellington. 

^^^H^Q 

^^H 
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^F                                      FoEEiaN  Consuls — coniinued.                                     ^H 

^M                     Gouutry 

Olliee  held. 

Namfi. 

Plaoe  of              ^1 
Keaidanoa,      ^^^^M 

^1         HawaH&n  Ulands 

Consul  Ganeral 
(for  Auatralaaitt) 

W.E.Dixon 

Sydney.          ^^^B 

^H 

CoDi^ul 

Jameii  Mao  far  lane 

Auckland.              ^^| 

^^H 

*> 

Will.ara  Godfrey  NeUl 

Dunedin.                ^^^ 

^L    Italy  - . 

Consul -General 
[in  Australia) 

Conimfiodatore  P.  Corte 

M«>1  bourne.            ^^| 

^^^H 

Consular  Agent 

(ViKjant)  .. 

Chrifltchuroh.         ^H 

^^^^^^H        »       •  • 

m 

George  Fisher 

Wellington.           ^^| 

^^^^^H           «r          •  * 

^ 

Edwaid  Bowea  Cargill 

Dunedin.                ^H 

^^^^^^" 

M 

Geraldo  Giuseppe  Parotti    .  ♦ 

Greymouth.           ^^| 

^^H                 w        -  ■ 

m 

R,  Rose  (acting)     , , 

Auckland.              ^^| 

^H         Jftpan 

Consul 

A-S.  Aldrloh 

Wellington.     ^^^H 

■          Netherlands     . . 

CoiJHul-Goneral 

J.O.T,  Reelfs        .. 

Melbourne.     ^^^^| 

^H 

Consul 

Gh  ar  1  ea  Jo  h  n  John  ston 

Welhngton.    ^^^^B 

^^^^^^^ 

Vice-ConBtd     . . 

Edward  Bowes  Garcill 

Dunedin,         ^^^^| 

^^^^^^H 

..     Ambrose  Millar 

Auckland.              ^^| 

^^^^^* 

. .    Ha  po  1  d  F  t  ath  e  rs  ton  John  s ton 

Wellington.           ^H 

^m         Partugal 

CooBul              , ,     John  Duucan 

^^^^H 

^^^^^^^ 

Acting  Consul. .     Ian  Gavin  Duncan 

^^H 

^^^^^H 

Vit3«-Conaul     . .  [  Henry  Bees  George 

Auckland.              ^H 

^^^^^^^V 

^              ..     Edmund  Quick      ^, 

Dunedin.               ^^| 

^H 

Acting    Vice-    Charles  William  Rattray    ,, 
Consul 

H 

^^^^    Kussia 

Consul              ..  !  Baron  d*Ungern-Steruberg.. 

Melbourne.            ^^B 

^f         Spain.. 

Vice^Conflul    . . 

{Vacant)  ., 

ChriBtchurch.         ^H 

^^^^^^^        ¥     ■  • 

Acting 

Thomas  Jumieeon, . 

^^^1 

^^^K  Sweden  and  Nor- 

Consul 

Edward  Pearc© 

Wellington.           ^H 

^^^B 

Acting  ConanL . 

Arthur  Edward  Pearoe 

Wellington.           ^H 

^^^^P 

Vice-CoD8ul     . . 

Eduard  Viildemar  Johansen 

Auckland.              ^H 

^^^^^^^i 

, 

Frank  Graham 

Chrifitchuzoh,        ^H 

^^H   United  Statei; 

Consul  (for  New    Frank  Dillmgham 

Zealand) 
Vice*Conaul     . .     Leonard  A.  Bachelder 

Auckland.              ^H 

^^^^^^^1 

^^^^B 

^^^^^H 

GonKular  Agent 

Robert  Pitcairhley 

C  b  r  i  H  tchuroh^^^^H 

^^^^1 

w 

John  Duncan 

Wellington*   ^^^^B 

^^^^^^^B 

#F 

WilUam  Godfrey  Neil  J 

Duutidin.               ^H 

^^^^H 

^^H 

^^K      AGENT-GENEBAL  FOE 

NEW  ZEALAND  1 

[N  LONDON.           H 

^^"         The  Hod.   W.  P.  Beeves,  Westminster  Chambers,  13,  Victoria        B 

■^  Street.  S.W.     Secretary— Wa 

Iter  Kentiaway,  C.M.G.                                ^H 

^B                    AGENTS-GENEB 

AL  FOB  AUSTBALASIA.                        H 

^^P         0?i€e«s/a7it/,— The   Hon.    Sir   Horace   Tozer,   K.C.M.G.,    West-        H 

^^^    minster  Chauibers,    1,    Victoria   Street,    S.W.     Secretary— Charles       ■ 

■         Shortt  Dickeo,  C.M.G.                                                                                      ■ 

■               New  South  Wales.— Bit  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart..  G.C.M.G.  (acting),       ^1 

^^__    Westuiinster  Chainbere,   9,   Victoda   Street,    S.W.     Secretary— S.  ^^M 

r'°^°            1 
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Victoria.  —  Lieut.  -  General  Hon.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  E.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  15,  Victoria  Street,  8. W.   Secretary— S.  B.  H.  Bodgerson. 

South  Australia. — The  Hon.  J.  A.  Cockbum,  M.D.,  Victoria 
Chambers,  15,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.     Secretary— T.  F.  Wickstead. 

Western  Australia. — The  Hon.  Edward  Home  Wittenoom,  15, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Secretary — Reginald  Charles 
Hare. 

Tasmania.— The  Hon.  Sir  Philip  Oliver  Fysh,  K.C.M.G.,  West- 
minster Chambers,  5,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

April,  1899. 

(Downing  Street,  S.W.,  London),  with  Dates  op  Appointment. 

Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — The  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  28th  June,  1895. 

Under-Secretaries :  Parliamentary — ^The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Selborne,  28th  June,  1896.  Permanent— Sir  Edward  Wingfield, 
K.C.B.,  B.C.L..  Ist  March,  1897. 

Assistant  Under-Secretaries :  Frederick  Graham,  1st  March, 
1897 ;  Charles  P.  Lucas ;  H.  B.  Cox  (Legal) ;  and  Reginald  L. 
Antrobus,  C.B. 


CROWN  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

Downing  Street,  S.W.    City  Office  :  1,  Tokbnhouse  Buildings, 

E.C.,  London. 
Crown  Agents — Sir  Montagu  Frederick  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G., 
Ernest  Edward  Blake,  and  Major  Maurice  Alexander  Cameron,  R.E. 


HONOURS  HELD  BY  COLONISTS. 

Buller,  Sir  Walter  Lawry,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  1875  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1886. 
Grace,  Hon.  Morgan  Stanislaus,  C.M.G.,  1890. 
HaU,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  1882. 
Hector,  Sir  James,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  1875  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1887. 
Kennaway,  Walter,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  1897. 
O'Rorke,  Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice,  Knt.  Bach.,  1880. 
Perceval,  Sir  Westby  Brook,  K.C.M.G,  1894. 
Prendergast,  Sir  James,  Knt.  Bach.,  1881. 
Richardson,  Hon.  Edward,  C.M.G.,  1879. 
Roberts,  John,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  1891. 
Seddon,  Right  Hon.  Richard  John,  P.C,  1897. 
Stafford,  Hon.  Sir  Edward  William,  K.C.M.G.,  1879;  G.C.M.G.,  1887. 
Stout,  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  K.C.M.G.,  1886. 

Whitmore,    Hon.    Colonel    Sir    George    Stoddart,    C.M.G.,    1869; 
K.C.M.G.,  1882. 


GOTERNOB  OP  KEW  ZEALAND. 
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Pbhboks  allowed  to  retain  the  Title  of  ''Honourable" 
WITHIN  Her  Majesty's  Dominions. 

By  tiespatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated 
DowniDg  Sfcrect,  15th  June,  1B93»  His  Excelleucy  the  Governor 
was  apprised  that  the  title  of  ''  Honourable/'  appertaining  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Couricilt^  in  colonies  possessing 
Responsible  Government,  whether  confined  to  duration  of  ollice  or 
continued  for  life,  is  approved  by  Her  Majesty  for  use  and  recogni- 
tion throughout  her  dominions,  either  during  office  or  for  life,  as  the 
case  m.ay  be. 

By  further  despatch  of  10th  March,  1894,  the  Secretary  of  State 
announces  that  he  is  prepared  in  future  to  submit  for  the  approval 
of  the  Queen  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  any  colony 
having  Responsible  Government  that  the  Presiilent  of  the  Legislative 
Gouncd  or  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  may,  oti  quitting 
office  after  three  years'  service  in  their  respective  offices,  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  title  of  "  Honourable/'  This  title  is  now  held 
by  Sir  G,  M.  O'Rorke  and  Major  William  Jukes  Steward, 

Besides  the  Members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Gouncils, 
the  following  ex-Ministers  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  list 
given  above  are  allowed,  as  such,  to  retain  the  title  of  **  Honourable": 
Bryce,  John.  18B4 ;  Dick.  Thomas,  1884;  Fergus,  Thomas,  1891 ; 
HauJtain,  Colonel  T.  M.,  1870;  Hislop,  Thomas  W.,  1891;  John- 
ston.  Walter  W.,  1884;  Mitchelson,  Edwin,  1891 ;  Oliver,  Richard, 
1884;  Reeves,  William  P.,  1896;  Richardson.  George  F.,  1891; 
Rolleston,  William,  1884;  Tole,  Joseph  A.,  1888;  W^ard,  Joseph 
George,  1896. 


GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Ranfurly,  His  Excelleucy  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Uchter  John 
Mark,  fifth  Earl  of  (Ireland, "1831),  Viscount  Northland  (1791),  Baron 
Welles  (1781),  Lord-in^W^aitiug  to  Her  Majesty  (1895-18971,  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  George ;  Knight  of  Justice  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  son  of  third  earl,  brother  of  fourth 
eari  ;  born  14th  August,  1856;  succeeded  1875;  marfied,  1880, 
The  Honourable  Constance  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  seventh  Viscount 
Charlemont,  C.B.  Living  issue  :  One  son  (Viscount  Northland),  two 
daughters  (Ladies  Constance  and  Eileen  Knox).  Appointed  6tli 
April,  1897,  and  assumed  office  10th  August.  1897,  as  Governor  and 
Comuiander-in-Chief  in  and  over  Her  Majf*sty's  Colony  of  New  Zea- 
land  and  its  Dependencies.  Salary,  £5,<X)0.  Residences  :  North- 
land House,  Dungannon,  Ireland  ;  Govern ni en t  House,  Wellington  ; 
Government  House,  Auckland, 

Private  Secretary  and  Aide-de-Cainp :  Dudley  Alexander  (Cap- 
tain, *'  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Own  " — West  Yorkshire— Regiment), 

Assistant  Private  Secretary :  The  Honourable  Charles  Edwajd 
HillTrevor. 
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Aide-de-Camp :  Henry  Dudley  OssulstoD  Ward  (Lieutenant, 
Royal  Horse  Artillery). 

Extra  Aide  -  de  -  Camp  :  Arthur  Charles  Wellesley  (Lieutenant, 
4th  Battalion  Lincolnshire  Regiment). 

Administrator  of  the  Government. — The  Chief  Justice  holds 
a  dormant  commission. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

April,  1899. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  presides. 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  P.C.,  Premier,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Com- 
missioner of  Trade  and  Customs,  Postmaster- General,  Electric 
Telegraph  Commissioner,  Minister  of  Labour,  and  Minister  of 
Native  Affairs.  , 

Hon.  J.  McKenzie,  Minister  of  Lands,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Commissioner  of  Forests,  and  Minister  in  Charge  of  Advances  to 
Settlers  Office. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Cadman,  Minister  for  Railways  and  Minister  of  Mines. 

Bon.  J.  Carroll,  Commissioner  of  Stamp  Duties,  Acting  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  Member  of  Executive  Council  representing  the 
Native  Race. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Walker.  Minister  of  Immigration,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Minister  in  Charge  of  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Aid. 

Hon.  W.  Hall-Jones,  Mmister  for  Public  Works,  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  Minister  in  Charge  of  Printing  Office. 

Hon.  T.  Thompson,  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  Defence,  and 
Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce. 

Clerk  of  Executive  Council — Alexander  James  Willis. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 
Legislative  Council. 
The  number  of  members  at  present  constituting  the  Legislative 
Council  is  forty-five.  The  number  cannot  be  less  than  ten,  but  is 
otherwise  unlimited.  Prior  to  1891  Councillors  summoned  by  the 
Governor  held  their  appointments  for  life ;  but  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  giving  the  Council  power  to 
elect  its  own  Speaker  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  making  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  Council  tenable  for  seven  years  only,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  writ  of  summons  of  the  Councillor's  appointment, 
though  every  such  Councillor  may  be  reappointed.  The  qualifications 
are  that  the  person  to  be  appointed  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  either  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  by  or  under  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  by  or 
under  any  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand.  All  con- 
tractors to  the  public  service  to  an  amount  of  over  £60  and  Civil 
servants  of  the  colony  are  ineligible  as  Councillors.     Payment  of 
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Councillors  is  itt  the  rate  of  £150  a  year,  payable  monthly.  Actual 
travellmg-expenses  to  and  from  Wellington  are  also  allowed,  A 
deduction  of  £1  5s.  per  sitting  day  is  made  in  case  of  an  absence, 
except  through  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  exceeding  five 
sitting  days  in  any  od©  session.  Under  "The  Legislative  Council 
Act,  ISyi/"  a  seat  is  vacated  by  any  member  of  the  Council :  (1.)  If 
he  takes  any  oath  or  makes  any  dechiration  or  acknowledgment 
of  allegiance,  obedience,  or  adherence  to  any  foreign  Prince  or 
Power  ;  or  (2)^  if  be  does,  or  concurs  in,  or  adopts  any  act  whereby 
he  may  become  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  State  or  Power,  or 
is  entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  of  a  subject  of  any 
foreign  State  or  Power;  or  (3).  if  he  is  a  bankrupt,  or  compounds 
with  his  creditors  under  any  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force ; 
or  (4),  if  he  is  a  public  defaulter,  or  is  attainted  of  treason,  or  is  con- 
victed of  felony  or  any  infamous  crime  ;  or  (5),  if  he  resigns  his  seat 
by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed  to  and  accepted  by  the  Gover- 
nor ;  or  (6),  if  for  more  than  one  w^bole  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  he  fails,  without  permission  of  the  Governor  notified  to  the 
Conned,  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  Council .  By  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  Council,  the  presence  of  one-fourth  of  the  m6nil>ers  of 
the  Council,  exclusive  of  those  who  have  leave  of  absence,  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  meeting  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  This  ride,  how- 
ever, may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council.  The  ordinary 
sitting-days  are  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays, 
from  2.30  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  resuming  again  at  7.30  when  necessary. 

Roll   of    Members   of  the   Honourable   the   Legislative 

Council  of  New  Zealand,  April,  1899, 

Speaker^-Tbo  Hon.  Henby  Johm  Mili.eb. 

Chakm&n  of  CommLtiees — The  Hon.  William  Douglas  Haix  Baillik. 


N&me, 


ProYinciftl 
Dinulct 


Dftle  of  Appoititmem. 


Aclaod,  the  Hon.  John  Barbon  Arundel  . . 

Atkwright,  the  Hon.  Francis 

Baillio,  tlie  Hon.  William  Douglas  Hall  . . 

Bamicoatt  the  Hon.  John  Wallis 

Bolt»  th«^  Hon.  William  Mouat  .. 

Bouar,  the  Hon.  James  Alexander 

Bowen,  the  Hon.  Charles  Chribtopher 

Peldwick,  the  Hon.  Henry 

<jrace,  the  Hon.  Morgan  Stanislaus,  C.M.G. 

Harris,  the  Hon,  Behjaniin 

Holmes,  the  Hon.  Mathew 

Jenicmson,  the  Hon.  John  Edward 

Jennings,  the  Hon.  William  Thomas 

Johnston,  the  Hon.  GharleB  John 

Jones,  the  Hon.  Geori^c; 

Kelly,  the  Hon.  Thomas 

Kellj,  the  Hon.  William 

Kenny,  the  Hon.  Courtney  William  Aylmer 

Thomas 
Ken*,  the  Hon.  James  , . 


Canterbury  . , 
W*;]  ling  ton  ., 
Marlborough 
Nelson 
Otago 

West! and  . . 
Canterbury ., 
Otago 

Wellington  . . 
Auckland  .. 
Otago 

Canterbury  * . 
Auckland  . . 
Wellington  . . 
Otago 
Taranaki 
Auckland  . . 
Marlborough 

WeBtland     . . 


8  July,  186fi. 

IH  Dtceniber,  1895- 
8  March.  Ifi61. 
I  14  May.  1883. 
,  15  October,  18'J2. 

27  June,  1S08. 

20  Jannarv.  1891. 
I  15  October,  1892. 
I  13  ^[av,  1870. 
I    3F^hruarv,  18U7. 

19  June,  1866. 
'    «5  June.  18'J3, 

15  October,  1892. 

20  Jannarv.  1891. 
13  December,  1895. 
15  October,  1892. 

3  February,  1897. 
15  May,  1R85. 

15  October,  189*2. 
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Roll  of  Members  of  the  LBOisLATrvTE  Council — continued. 


Name. 


Provincial 
District. 


Date  of  Appointment. 


McCullough,  tho  Hon.  William. . 

MacGregor,  the  Hon.  John 

McLean,  the  Hon.  George 

Miller,  the  Hon.  Henry  John  (Speaker)  . . 

Montgomery,  the  Hon.  William . . 

Morris,  the  Hon.  George  Bentham 

Oliver,  the  Hon.  Richard 

Ormond,  the  Hon.  John  Davies 

Peacock,  the  Hon.  John  Thomas 

Pinkerton,  the  Hon.  David 

Reeves,  the  Hon.  Richard  Harman  Jeffares 

Richardson,  the  Hon.  Edward,  O.M.G.    . . 

Rigg,  the  Hon.  John     . . 

Scotland,  the  Hon.  Henry 

Shrimski,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Edward 

Smith,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lee 

Smith,  the  Hon.  William  Cowper 

Stevens,  the  Hon.  Edward  Cephas  John . . 

Swanson,  the  Hon.  William 

Taiaroa.  the  Hon.  Hori  Kerei    . . 

Tomoana,  the  Hon.  Henare 

Twomey,  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Matthew     . . 

Walker,  the  Hon.  Lancelot 

Walker,  the  Hon.  William  Campbell 

Whitmore,  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Stoddart, 

K.C.M.G. 
Williams,  the  Hon.  Henry 


Auckland     . 
Otago 
Otago 
Otago 

Canterbury  . 
Auckland  . 
Otago 

Hawke's  Bay 
Canterbury . 
Otago 
Nelson 
Wellington  . 
Wellington  . 
Tarane^ 
Otago 
Otago 

Hawke*s  Bay 
Canterbury . 
Auckland     . 
Otago 

Hawke*8  Bay 
Otago 
Canterbury 
Canterbury 
Hawke's  Bay 

Auckland    . . 


15  October,  1892. 
15  October,  1892. 

19  December,  1881. 

8  July,  1865. 

15  October,  1892. 

15  May,  1885. 

10  November,  1881. 

20  January,  1891. 

9  October.  1877. 

3  February,  1897. 
18  December,  1895. 
15  October,  1892. 

6  June,  1893. 

24  February,  1868. 
15  May,  1885. 
18  June,  1898. 
13  December.  1896. 

7  March,  1882. 
15  May,  1885. 
15  May,  1885. 
24  June,  1898. 
18  June,  1898. 
15  May,  1885. 

15  October,  1892. 
81  August,  1863. 

7  March,  1882. 


Clerk  of  Parliaments,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Coimcil,  and  Examiner  of 
Standing  Orders  upon  Private  Bills — Leonard  Stowe. 
Clerk-Assistant — Arthur  Thomas  Bothamley. 
Second  Clerk- Assistant — George  Moore. 
Interpreter — Henry  S.  Hadfield. 

House  of  Representatives. 
The  number  of  members  constituting  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  seventy-four — seventy  Europeans  and  four  Maoris.  This 
number  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1887,  which  came  for  the  first  time 
into  practical  operation  at  the  general  election  of  1890.  Pre- 
viously (from  1881)  the  House  consisted  of  ninety-five  members — 
ninety-one  Europeans  and  four  Maoris.  The  North  Island  returns 
thirty-four  European  members,  and  th^  Middle  Island  thirty-six. 
The  Cities  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  return 
each  three  members,  and  all  other  electoral  districts  one  each.  The 
elections  are  triennial,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution  by  the 
Governor.  Every  registered  elector,  being  of  the  male  sex,  and  free 
from  any  of  the  disqualifications  mentioned  in  section  8  of  **The 
Electoral  Act,  1893,"  is  eligible  for  membership.  All  contractors  to 
the  public  service  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  any  public  money  above 
the  sum  of  £50  is  payable,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  one  finan- 
cial year,  as  well  as  the  Civil  servants  of  the  colony,  are  incapable  of 
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being  elected  as,  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as,  unioibers.  The  payment 
made  to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  £20  per  month, 
amounting  to  1^240  per  annuui.  £2  for  every  sitting-day  exceeding 
live  is  deducted  on  account  of  absence  during  session  not  due  to 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  Traveliing-expenaes  to  and 
from  Wellington  are  also  allowed.  This  scale  of  payment  came 
into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1893^  under  the  provisions  of  '*The 
Payment  of  Members  Act,  1892."  Twenty  members,  inclusive 
of  the  Speaker,  constitute  a  quorum.  Unless  otherwise  ordered, 
the  sitting-days  of  the  House  are  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  from  2.30  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  resuming  at  7.30  p.m.  Order 
of  admission  to  the  Speaker's  Gallery  is  by  ticket  obtained  from 
the  Speaker.     The  Strangers'  Gallery  is  open  free  to  the  public. 


KoLL  OF  Members  of  the  House  of  Repkesentatives, 

Apkil,  1899. 

Speaker— The  Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice  O^Borke,  Kt. 

Chainnan  of  Committees — Arthur  Robert  GtiizLness* 


Name. 


For  European  Electorates. 
Ailen,  Edmund  Giblett    .. 
A11g.ii,  Jiimes 
Bollard,  Juha     .. 
Brown,  Henry     . . 
Biichanau,  Wd^lter  CliLTke 
Cadman,  Hon.  Alfred  Jerome 
Carnoross,  Walter  Charles  Frederick 
Carroll,  Hoq.  James 
OarBon,  Gilbert  . . 
Orowther,  William 
Duncan,  Thomas  Young  . . 
Duthie,  Joho 

Field,  Henry  Augustus    _ 
Fisher.  George    . . 
Flatman,  Frederick  Robert 
Fraser,  William 
Gitfedder^  Michael 
Graham,  John    . , 
Guinnt's.^,  Arthur  Kobert. . 
HftU- Jones,  Hon.  William 
Herries,  William  Herbert 
Hogg,  Akxandc^r  Wilson 
Holland,  Jameg  Jab 
Houston,  Robert  Morrow 
Hunter,  George  , , 
Hutcherioii,  John 
Hutchison,  George 
Joyce*  John 
Kelly,  J  an  Its  Whyte 
Lang,  Frederic  William  ,. 
Lawry,  Frank    . . 
LetltUridge,  Frank  Y'ates 
LewtSi  Ghi&rlos  ., 
McGowan ,  James 


Electoral  Iristriet. 


Waikouaiti 

Brace 

Eden 

Taranald . , 

Wttirarapa 

Ohiuemuci 

Taiori 

Waiapu    ., 

Wanganui 

City  of  Auckland   . . 

Oamaru    . , 

Citv  tjf  Wellington 

Ot&ki 

City  of  Wellington » . 

Geraldine 

Wakatipu 

Wallace    . . 

City  of  Kelson 

Grey 

Tiraaru     , » 

Bay  of  Plenty 

MatSterion 

City  of  Auckland   , . 

Bay  of  liiiandiS 

Waipawa.. 

Citv  of  Wellington, . 

Patea 

Lyttelbon.. 

Inverctifgill 

Waikato  . . 

Piuruell     . . 

Rangitikei 

City  of  Christchuroh 

Tiiames    . . 


Date  of  Notlflc&tiou  oif  ' 

I        lleturn  of  Writ. 


21  December,  1896. 


12  March 


21  December,  18^6, 


1898. 
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Boll  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives- 
contimied. 


Name. 


McGuirc,  Felix  . . 

McKenzie,  Hon.  John 

^l£u:kenzie,  Mackay  John  Scobie 

McKenzie,  Roderick 

McLean,  Robert  Donald  Douglas 

McNab,  Robert  . . 

Massey,  William  Ferguson 

Meredith,  Richard 

Millar,  John  Andrew 

Mills,  Charles  Houghton.. 

Monk,  Richard  . . 

Montgomery,  William  Hugh 

Moore,  Richard  . . 

Morrison,  Arthur 

O'Meara,  John   . . 

O'Regan,  Patrick  Joseph. . 

0*Rorke,  Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice, 

Knt.  Bach. 
Pirani,  Frederick 
Rawlins,  Charles  Champion 
Rolleston,  Hon.  William  . . 
Russell,  William  RuRsell 
Seddon,  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  John,  P.C. 
Sligo,  Alexander 
Smith,  George  John 
Stevens,  John     . . 
Steward,  Hon.  William  Jukes 
Symes,  Walter   . . 
Tanner,  William  Wilcox.. 
Taylor,  Thomas  Edwtfrd  . . 
Thompson,  Robert 
Thompson,  Hon.  Thomas 
Thomson,  James  Wilham 
Ward,  Hon.  Joseph  George 
Wason,  John  Cathcart     . . 
Wilson,  Charles . . 
Wright,  Edward  George  . . 

For  Maori  Electorates, 
Heke,  Hone 
Kaihaii,  Henare 
Parata,  Tame 
Pere,  Wi 


Electoral  District. 


Hawera    . . 

Waihemo 

City  of  Dunedin 

Motueka  , 

Napier 

Mataura 

Franklin  . 

Ashley 

City  of  Dunedin 

Wairau    . . 

Waitemata 

EUesmere 

Kaiapoi    . . 

Caversham 

Pahiatua 

BuUer 

Manukau 

Palmers  ton 

Tuapeka  .. 

Riccarton 

Hawke*s  Bay 

Westland 

City  of  Dunedin 

City  of  Christchuroh 

Manawatu 

Waitaki   . 

Egmout   . . 

Avon 

City  of  Christchuroh 

Marsden  .. 

City  of  Auckland 

Clutha      . . 

Awarua    . . 

Selwyn     . . 

Suburbs  of  Well'gton 

Ashburton 


Northern  Maori 
Western  Maori 
Southern  Maori 
Eastern  Maori 


Date  of  Notiflcation.of 
Return  of  Writ. 


21  December,  1896. 


3  June,  1898. 
21  December,  1896. 


7  November,  1898. 
21  December,  1896. 


18  October,  1897. 
21  December,  1896. 


13  August.  1897. 
21  December,  1896. 
28  April,  1897. 
21  December,  1896, 


14  January,  1897. 


Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives — H.  Otterson. 
Clerk- Assistant — A.  J.  Rutherfurd. 
Second  Clerk- Assistant — A.  F.  Lowe. 
Sergeant-at-Arms — W.  Eraser. 
Reader  and  Clerk  of  Bills  and  Papers— E.  W.  Kane. 
Chief  Haiisard  Reporter — J.  Grattan  Grey. 
Interpreters— L.  M.  Grace,  W.  E.  Goff. 
Clerk  of  Writs— H.  Pollen. 

Deputy  Clerk  of  Writs . 

Acting  Librarian— H.  L.  James,  B.A. 
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OFFICIAL    LIST. 

[4th  April,  18990 


I 


PREMIERES  OFFICE, 

Premier— Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Soddon,  P.C, 
SecretJir^  to  Cnhiiiet — A.  J.  Willia 


:  COLONIAL  SECRETARY'S  DE- 
PARTMENT, 
Chief  Ofpicb. 
Colaiiittl  Secretarj— Hon,  Jam^e  Curroll 

(noting) 
Under-Secretary— Hugb  Pollen 
Chief  CU  rk— 
Clerke^R.    F.    Lynch*   J,    b\   Andjnews, 

L.  W.  Lavedny 
Orticer  in  Charge  of  Govertiiiiefit  Build- 
ings— W.  H*  Heinmh 

AtTurr  Ofpick, 
CoQtrolIer  and    Auditor-Qenerttl—J.   K. 

Warburtoti. 
AasTitant  Controller  and  Auditor — J.  C 

C>avin 
Chief  Clerk— L,  C.  Roslruge 
Clerks— W.  Dodd.  H.  3,  Pollen.  W.  G. 

Holdsworrli,    E,  J.    A.   StoTenaon,   C. 

M.  Georpeson,  J,  Skerrett 
Cttdet— J.  H.  Fowler 
Extra  Clerks— D,  C  Inoea,  J.  Swift,  A. 

K.  Byblc*,  J,   Ward,  A.   A,  Bethune^ 

B.  A.  Meek,  C.  E.  Briggs 
Audit    Officer^    Agent-Generara    OfliL-e, 

London— 0.  P.  W.  Pmlliaer 
Audit  Inspectors -P.   P.   Webb,  A.   H. 

Matilean,  J.  King,  A    W.  EaiaeSj  E. 

T.  Grerdle,   G.   H.   L  Ettstoii,  C.  P. 

Johnson,  J.  T.  Dumbell,  W.  IL  Car- 

Ijle,  H,  A.  Lftnib 

Reqistb^B'Gbnbril'b  Officb. 
Regis tfar-G one ral — E,  J»  Von  Dwdelaxen 
Ltiief    Clerk     und     Deputy     Registrar- 

Qfeneral — G.  Dmry 
Clerk*- F.  H.  Mucbtittie,  S.  CoSey,  W. 

W.  Cook. 
Cadet^ — Beu  Keys 

BbOISTEAILS    of     itiBTHS,    DhATHS,    AND 
MABItlAQKa. 

Four  Chief  Towns, 
AuckUnd— K.  H,  Lv<»n» 
Wellingtou— F,  W/Mun*.field 
Christohureh— J,  W.  Piirkerttou 
Dunedin— W.  J   HitU 
2 


PEiKTrifO  AUD  STATroKjBY  Dbpabt- 

Government    Printer,    Stuliunery    Officse 

Mtt^niiger,     and    Coniruiler    of  Stamp 

Printing — John  Mnekay 
Superitit«iidin|f  Oferseer — J.  Burna 
Chief  Clerk  and  Aceountunt^ — B.  B.  AllfO 
Clerk  iind  Computef— N,  B.  K.  Manley 
Clerks- F.    Barmnd,  J.   W.   Hall,    R. 

Wttttfl,  A,  Staoe,  A.  Willi  am  s 
C»det— R,  A.  Graj 
Hitnsttrd  SuperTiaor — \f.  F.  Murks 
OTerseers^J.  J*  Qamhle^  B.  Wilnon 
8ub-OTerfteer,  Jobbiiiff-room — G.  Tattle 
Overseer,  Maehine-rooni — 
Overseer,  Binding  Brauch — W.  Franklin 
Siib-o?er»e«r,    Binding    Branch— G.   H. 

Broad 
Night  Foretnan— J.  F,  Rogers 
Stamp  PrinicT— H,  Hun>e 
SlereotjperaiKl  Electrotyper— W.  J*  Kirk 
Readers— W.  Fuller,  H.  .S.  Mountier 
Forewomun,     Binding     Branch  —  Mim 

O'Molley 
Engineer— T,  R.  Barrer 


COLONIAL  TREASURER'S  DE- 

PARTMENT. 

Chief  Office. 

Colonial  Treasurer^ Rt.  Hon>  B,  J,  Sed- 

don,  P.O. 
Secretary    to    the    Treasury,    Receiver- 
General,  Pay  master- General,  and   Re- 
gistrar of   Consols  —  Jamea  B,   Hoj- 
wood 
Accountant  to  the  Treasury — Robert  J. 

Collins 
Ciksliier— C.  E.  Ohittey 
Corresponding  Clerk— H.  Blundeit 
Clerks— C.  Meaeham,  R.  B.  VirK'ent,  W. 
K.  Cooper*  J.  Dris<_>on,  E.  L.  Mowbray* 
A.  O.  Gibbes,  J.  HoIhipb,  H.  N.  W. 
Church,  J.  Eman  Smith,  T.  H.  Bur- 
nett, J.  Radcliffe,  A.  J.  Morgan,  T,  J. 
Dads,  F.  H.  Tuckey,  W.  Wileon 
Cadets — G.  A.  Frasier,  E.  J.  Fitzgibbon 
Cadettef— H.  L.  Hansen,  E.  Fiaher 
Officer  for  PajFuientof  Imperial  Peuaioni 
at  Auckland- B.  J.  Dareney 
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Fbibndlt  Socibtieb*  and  Tbadeb 
Unions*  Reoistbt  Office  ;  aibo 
Offiob  of  the  Beoibteab  undbb 
THE  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Abbitbation  Act. 

Registrar — E.  Mason 

Beyising  Barrister  for  Friendly  Societies 
and  Trades  Unions— L.  G.  Beid 

Clerk— C.  T.  Benzoni 

Old-aob  Pensions  Office. 
Registrar — E.  Mason 
Deputy  Registrars — 

Auckland — John   King,    Registrar    of 

Electors 
Wellington— F.  W.  Mansfield.  Regis- 
trar of  Births.  Ac. 
Christchureh— L.  C.  Williams,  Regis- 
trar of  Electors 
Dunedin— J»me*»  Taylor,  Deputy  Re- 
gistrar of  Births,  ^c. 
(In  all  other  Pension  Districts  Clerks 
of  the  M%gii*trateii*  Courts  are  the  De- 
puty Registrars) 


LAND    AND     INCOME    TAX     DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Commissioner — John  MoQowan 

Deputy  Commissioner — Gt.  F.  C.  Camp- 
hell 

Chief  Clerk— F.  J.  M.  D.  Walmsley 

Accountant — P.  Heyes 

Clerks — A.  J.  McQ-owan,  H.  Nancarrow, 
J.  M.  King,  W.  M.  Tyers,  G.  W. 
Janisch,  J.  W.  Black,  D.  R.  Purdie, 
C.  V.  Kreeft,  A.  F.  Oswin,  D.  G. 
Clark,  J.  Srevenson,  J.  R.  Smyth,  R. 
Hep.worth 

Cadets— E.  Panting,  C.  E.  J.  Dowland, 
C.  J.  Lovatt 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 
Head  Office. 
Minister  of  Justice — Hon.  T.  Thompson 
Under-Secretary — F.  Waldegraye 
Translator— G.  H.  Davies 
Clerks— C.  B.  Jordan,  C.  E.  Matthews, 
W.  D.  Anderson,  G.  F.  Dixon 

Crown  Law  Officb. 

Attorney-General — (vacant ) 
Solicitor-General— W.  S.  Reid 
Assistant  Law  Officer — L.  G.  Reid 
Law    Draftsman  —  F.    Fitchett,    M.A., 

LL.D. 
Clerk— E.  Y.  Redward 


Patent  Office. 
Registrar  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade- 
marks— F.  Waldegraye 
Deputy  Registrar — J.  C.  Lewis 
Clerks— M.  J.  Organ,  Mary  Eyre 

Judicial. 
Supreme  Court  Judges. 
Chief  Justice — 

Wellington — Sir  J.  Prendergast,  Knt. 
Puisne  Judges — 
Wellington— W.  B.  Edwards 
Auckland— E.  T.  Conolly 
Christchureh — J.  E  Denniston 
Dunedin — J.  S.  Williams  (on  leave), 
F.  W.  Pennefather  (Acting) 

DUlrict  Court  Judges. 

Wairarapa,  Wanganui,  New  Plymouth, 
Kawera,  nnd  Palmerston  North — CO. 
Kettle 

STelson- H.  W.  Robinson 

Ashburton,  Timaru,  Oamaru,  Queens* 
town,  Naseby,  Lawrence,  InvercargiU, 
Hokitika,  Greymouth,  Westport,  Reef- 
ton,  and  Kumara — C.  D.  R.  Ward 

Re^Utrars  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Auckland— H.  C.  Brewer 
New  Plymouth— R.  L.  Stanford 
Wanganui— C.  C.  Kettle 
Napier — A.  Turnbull 
Gisbome — W.  A.  Barton 
Wellington— D.  G.  A.  Cooper 
Nelson — H.  W.  Robinson 
Blenheim — J.  Allen 
Christchureh — A.  R.  Bloxam 
Hokitika— A.  H.  King 
Dunedin — C.  McK.  Gordon 
Tnvercargill — F.  G.  Morgan 

Sheriffs, 

Auckland — H.  C.  Brewer 
Taranaki — A.  H.  Holmes 
Hawke's  Bay — A.  Turnbull 
Povei-ty  Bay— W.  A.  Barton 
Wellington— D.  G.  A.  Cooper 
Wairarapa — W.  R  Haselden 
Wanganui  and  Rangitikei — A.  D.  Thom* 

son 
Nelson — W.  Heaps 
Westland  North— E.  C.  Kelling 
Central  Westland — H.  Lticas 
Marlborough — J.  B.  Stoney 
Canterbury — A.  R.  Bloxam 
Timaru— C.  A.  Wray 
Westland— A.  H.  King 
Otago— C.  McK.  Gordon 
Southland — J.  R.  Colyer 
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Aiicklarid— Hon.  J   A.  Tola 
Kew  PiymouUi — A,  Stttwdinh 
Giibome— J.  W.  Koliin 
Nftpier^A.  J.  Cotterill 
Wellington— H.  OuIIt 
Wangiiiiui— S.  1\  Fitxberbt^rt 
Ke!»*on— C.  Y.  Fell 
BJeiihriiM— R    %feCfiiluiJi 
Ohri*icUiiTcVi — T,  W.  Stringer 
Tuuarti— J.  W.  White 
Hokitika— 

Dunt^din — J,  F.  M»  Frii«?r 
IiiTert-ftrgiU— T.  M,  Macdonald 
Oaiimm—A.  0.  Oreagh 

Crown  Proaecutort  (DittHH  CourttJ, 

New  PlvrnoMth— A,  Stundidi 

fluwera — E   L.  Barkiu 

WftDgftnut  anrl  Falnier*ton  North — 8.  T« 

Fiijtlierbert 
Mnttert'On — A.  R.  Bunuv 
Wevtport  ftiid  E*eftoji  — C\  E.  Hurden 
Hokifcila— J.  PHrk 
Greymoutli  — M.  Hannun 
TiDiHrLL — J.  W.  Whire 
Oaniaru— A,  G.  Crcagh 
XeUou— a  V.  Fell 
<-^  lief  n  » I  own  —  Wei«lt*y  T  i  j  r  1  o  ri 
Tnvercafgill — T.  M,  Mat'doimld 

Stipend iar^  MagiMiratM, 
Auckland— H.  W.  Brabant 
r  Poke  no,  Waikato.  k^i. — T.  Jackson 
^  Oueliuuga,  Ac. — 1\  Hutchician* 
BuMsIl^  &c.— J.  S.  Clendoii 
TaurADga,  Ac.^J .  M.  Roberts* 
Tbames,  &c.— R.  S.  Busli* 
Gisbonie,  &c.— J.  Booth 
New  Pl^vmotitb- K.  L.  Stanfuni 
HAwera,  Ac.  — H.  W.  Northcrcift 
WaBganuif  kc.—C  C.  Kettle 
Palnaerstoii  Nortb,  kQ,—h.  Qr^onfield 
Wellingtoii,  k<:, — H.  Eyre  Kenny 
WaLTarapa*  &c. — W.  R,  Hiweiden 
Napier,  he. — A.  Turnbull 
Nel»on— fl.  W.  Robiimon* 
MoLueka^     Culling  wood,     ike.  —  WiUoc 

Hcapft" 
Blenheim,  Jtc. — iT.  Allen' 
Ohristc'liurt'h,  &c. — R,  Beeilmrit 
Kaiapoi,  Ac.^H.  W.  Biaimp 
Tinmru,  &c\— C.  A,  Wray 
;  Qreymouthp  Westport,  &c, — H,  A.  Stmt- 
ford' 
Hokitika,  &/.•,— B.  Maefjirlarir* 
Dunediij,  Ac. — E    fL  Carew*  and  0.  C. 
Q  rah  am 


0am  aru,  &c- — J.  Keddell* 
Miltoti,  Ac.— R.  S.  Hawkins* 
Clyde,  kc.—  S.  E.  McCarthy.^ 
Naseby— S.  M.  BaitjKiah* 
Inrereargill,  k\^. — J.  W.  Foynton* 
Chatham  Islaiidfl— R.  S.  Floratice 

fjffivitil  Aaitiffnreft  m   Bankruptcy. 
Auckland  —  J,  La^r«<on,  J. P. 
Wellington— J.  Aslu^roll,  J. P. 
Chriiitcborcli — G.  L.  Greenwood 
Dimcdiu— 0.  C.  Graham,  S.M. 

Clarkn  of  Diatrict  and  3i,ag\Hnii9M* 
Court*. 
New  Plymouth— A.  H.  Holmes 
Haw  era— A.  Trimble 
Wanganui — A.  D.  Thomson 
Palmerat43ii  North — W.  MatraTer* 
Maaterton — E.  Rawsuii 
Nelson— 0.  H    Webb-Bowen 
Hokiiiktt— C.  A.Bart^jn 
Kumara— J*  McEnnis 
Greymouth— B.  Hftrp«T 
Wratpopt- K.  C.  Kelling 
Reef  ton — H*  Lucan 
Timaru — T.  Howley 
Afthburton— T,  W.  Tayler 
Oaiiiani— H.  H.  G.  Ralfe 
Invercargill— J.  R.  Colyer 
Queenstown— H.  N  Firth 
Lawrence^A.  M»  Eyes 
Naaeby — John  Terry 

JE*effit»*r*,  of     Ootd    Bevenuet    MimUff' 
Bcffislrara,  and  Ci^ks  of  JTardeiu' ^ 

and  MaffUfrate**  Court » 
Thftjnefl — J,  Jordan 
Coromandel — T,  M.  Lawler 
Pfteroa — T.  A.  Moresby 
Te  Aroha— D.  Banks 
Tauranga — J.  Thomnon 
Wbongarei — G.  M.  Robertahaw 
Havelock  and  CuUensTiUe  (Marlborough) 

—  H.  McArdlo 
Nelaoii— C.  H.  Webb-Bowen 
Motueka— H.  E.  Gilbert 
CoHingwood — J.  T.  Foley 
We«tpori— E.  C.  Kelling 
Charleston— T.  R  W.  Ptiilpotts 
Eoeflton— H,  Luca> 
Abaura— A.  Aakeubeck 
Greyinoutb-  B.  Harp<*r 
Eumara — J,  McKnnis 
Hokitika— C.  A.  Barton 
Na«eby,  Ac. — John  Terry 
Wyndham — -D,  Bogue 


^  Are  also  Wardens  of  Goldliehlfi. 
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Clyde,  Blacks,  and  Alexandra— F.  T.  D. 

Jeflfrey 
Oromwell — J.  Fleming 
Queenstown    and    Arrowtown  —  H.    N. 

Firth 
Lawrence — A.  M.  Eyes 
Riverton— A.  Q-.  Ashby 

Clerks  of  \l agistrateg*  Court*, 
Auckland — F.  J.  Burgess 
Gisborne — W.  A.  Barton 
Hamilton— T.  Kirk 
Napier — R.  B.  Mathias 
Hastings — P.  Skerrett 
Mart  on,  &o. — F.  M.  Deighton 
Wellington— W.  P.  James 
Blenheim — J.  B.  Stoney 
Christchurch — W.  Martin 
Lytt^lton — W.  Shanaghan 
Kaiapoi — M.  Lynskey 
Dunedin— W.  G-.  P.  O'Callaghan 

Native  Land  Couet. 

Chief  Judge— G.  B.  Davy 

Judges  —  A.  Mackay,  D.  Scannell,  R. 
Ward,  H.  W.  Brabant,  W.  J.  Butler, 
H.  F.  Edger.  W.  G.  Mair,  H.  D.  John- 
son, J.  M.  Batliam 

Registrars  —  Auckland,  J.  W.  Browne ; 
Gisborne,  J.  Brooking  j  Wellington, 
R.  C.  Sim 

Commissi  oners  of  the  Native  Land 
Court. 

R.  S.  Bush,  J.  Booth,  A.  TumbuU,  J.  S. 
Clendon,  T.  Jackson,  C.  C.  Kettle, 
J.  M.  Roberts,  VV.  Stuart,  H.  W. 
Bishop,  U.  H.  Carew,  U.  E.  Kenny, 
R.  L.  Stanford,  T.  Hutchison,  H.  W. 
Robinson,  R.  S.  Florance  :  Sub-com- 
missioners— J.  Brooking,  W.  A.  Thom 

Government  Native  Agent,  Otorohanga 
— G.  T.  Wilkinson 

Validation  Couet. 
Chief  Judge— G.  B.  Davv 
Judges — The  Judges  of  tne  Native  Land 

Court 
Registrars — The  Registrars  of  the  Native 

Land  Court 

COBONBBS. 

Coroners  —  Auckland.  T.  M.  Philson, 
H.  W.  Brabant,  T.  Hutchison,  E. 
Baker;  Akaroa,  G.  H.  Sazton ;  Blen- 
heim, J.  Allen ;  Christchurch,  R. 
Beetliam  and  H.  W.  Bishop;  Clyde, 
S.  E.  McCarthy  ;  CoUingwood,  E. 
Davidson ;  Coromandel,  A.  R.  H. 
Swindley ;  Dunedin,  E.  H.  Carew ; 
Foxton,  E.  S.  Thynne;    GKsbome,  J. 
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Booth  ;  Greymouth,  H.  A.  Stratford  ; 
Huntly,  T.  H.  White ;  Hawera,  C.  E. 
Major ;  Hokitika,  D.  Maofarlane  and 
R.  W.  Wade;  InvercargUl,  J.  W. 
Poynton ;  Lawrence,  R.  S.  Hawkins ; 
Marton,  A.  Ros*  ;  Masterton,  W. 
R.  Haselden;  Napier,  A.  Turnbull; 
Naseby,  S.  M.  Dalgleish ;  Nelson,  H. 
W.  Robinson,  and  L.  G.  Boor;  New 
Plymouth,  R.  L.  Stanford ;  Oamaru, 
J.  Keddell;  Opotiki,  S.  Bates;  Ota- 
huhu,  S.  Luke;  OUki,  W.  H.  Simcox; 
Paeroa,  W.  Forrest ;  Palmerston  North, 
A.  Greenfield  and  G.  M.  Snelson ;  Po- 
keno,  T.  Jackson ;  Port  Albert,  J.  Shep- 
herd; Pahi,  J.  B.  Ariel! ;  Queenstown, 
L.  Hotopand  S.  E.  McCarthy ;  Raglan, 
W.  H.  Wallis;  Stratford,  H.  J.  C. 
Coutts  ;  Tauranga,  A.  C.  H.  Tovey 
and  J.  M.  Roberts ;  Te  Awamuta, 
T.  Gresliam;  Timaru,  C.  A.  Wray; 
Te  Kopuru,  T.  Webb  ;  Thames,  A. 
Bruce  and  R.  S.  Bush ;  Waimate,  B. 
M.  Williams;  Waipawa,  S.  Johnson; 
Wellington,  J.  Ashcroft;  Wanganui, 
H.  W.  Northcroft  and  C.  C  Kettle  ; 
Whangarei,  J.  Bell  ;  WoodvQle,  E.  J. 
Gotharid ;  Chatham  Islands,  R.  S. 
Florance 

Nbw  Zbaland  Police  Fobcb. 

Head  Office. 

Commissioner — John  Bennett  Tunbridge 

Clerks— «Tohn  Evans,  John  Tasker,  Wil- 

liam  John  Mahoney 
Cadet— Walter  GoUan 

Police  Department. 

Inspectors — Thomas  Broham,  Peier  Pen- 
der, William  Stone  Pardy,  Francis 
McGovern ,  John  CuUen.  John  Wy  brant 
Ellison,  Robert  James  Gillies 

Sub- Inspectors — Terence  O'Brien,  Ewen 
Macdonell,  Nicholas  Kiely,  Edward 
Wilson 

Prisons  Dbpabtment. 

Inspector — Lieut-Colonel  Arthur  Hume, 
N.Z.M. 

Clerk— T.  E.  RicliMrdson 

Gaolers  —  Auckland,  George  Sinclair 
Reston ;  Dunedin,  Samuel  Charles 
Phillips ;  Hokitika,  Michael  Flannery 
Invercargill,  John  Henry  Bratby 
Lyttelton,  Matthew  Michael  Clearj 
Napier,  Francis  Edward  Severne , 
New  Plymouth,  Bartholomew  Lloyd 
O'Brien;  Wanganui,  Robert  T.  N. 
Beasley ;  Wellington,  Patrick  Samuel 
Garvey 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   INDUSTRIES 
AND  COMMERCK. 

MiDbter~Hon.  T.  Tbotnpson 
Ckrk— A.  M,  Smitli 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABODE 
Minuter  of  Litbour  —  Rt.    Hon     R,   J- 

Seddon.  P,C. 
Seoretary    for     Labour    »nd    Cliief    Iti- 

Bpeer^r  of  Factoric^s^ — E.  Trogenr 
Chief  Clerk — Jam(?H  MackuLT 
Olerk—F.  W.  T,  Rowley 
CttdBt-F.  A-  De  k  Mar© 
Shortlmnd   Writ<»r   and   Typiet— J,    W, 

CoUim 

Ikspectobs  of  FaCT0EI18. 
North    Island  —  J.    Mackay,  J.    Shamr 

gbau,    H.    Fergy»orj,    L.    D,   Browett^ 

W.  tT,  Bl&kc*,  Murgaret  Hawtliorne,  and 

71  local  Tu*peotor« 
South  Island— J*  Maukay,  J.  Shanaghan, 

J.  Lonme,  H.  Maiwell.'W.  J.  McKeown, 

Margaret    Uawthome,    and    68    locni 

InspectorB 

(There   aro   also  20^3   Bureau  AgentA 
in  different  parts  of  the  colony,) 


PUBLIC  WORK^  DEPARTMENT. 

Head  Officb, 
Minieter   for    Publi<!    Works— Hon,  W. 

Hall-Jonea 
Under  Secretary— H.  J,  H,  Blow 
Engineer- in -Chief^W.  H.  Hale* 
Superintending    Engineer — P.    S.    Hay, 

M.A.,  MJn«t.C\E. 
Chief  Clerk— \y.  D.  Dnmhdl 
Accountant — Q.  J.  Claphatu 
Land-purobaae  Oflirer^H.  Thompaon 
Record  Ckrk— H.  W.  H>  Millais 
aerks— C.  T.  Rufthbrook,  A.  S.  Lewis, 

A.  Bidden,  E.  McCarthy,  E.  Bold,  A. 

E,  Stone,   E.  Homeman,  H,  R.  Rae, 

N.  Jacohi.  P  S.  Waldie,  F.  E.  Biuiks, 

A.  H.   Eirabell,    A.  L,  Goldfinch,  L. 

While 
Chief  Draughtsman  — W.  Q.  Butherford 
Arcbitect-— J.  Canrphf>ll 
Drsughtsmen — T.  Perliaoi,  E.  Jackson, 

A.  Kot'b,  W,  Withers,  K.  McC.  Blake, 

W.  O.  Swan,  J.  H.  Price,  G-.  BjorOfitod. 

W,  A.  Smithy  C.   A.  Lawrence,  L.   L. 

Richards 
Engineermg  Cadet — J.  J,  Wtl*on 
Head  Storekeeper— John  Youug 


DisTKiCT  Officks* 

District  Engineers  —  Auiklnnd,  C  R. 
Vickerman ;  Duiiedin,  E,  R.  Uisher, 
MJnst.CE 

Retldent  Engineer* — Munt^-rvillet  Gt.  L. 
Cook.  MJnst.CK  i  Wfsrp.-rt,  R.  A. 
Young,  A^MtHJ,  M.LCE. ;  GreymoulUj 
J.  Tiiomson,  B.E.  j  Jackson's,.  J.  A, 
Wtlion;  Hyiie,  W,  A,  Simin  In  charge 
of  North  Islattd  Main  Trnnk  Railway 
survey,  R,  W,  Holmes 

AHcblarit  Engineerii — A.  C.  Koch.  J^  D* 
Lonch,  F.  M.  Hew!*on,  D  Roas,  J*  J. 
Hay,  M.A  ,  VV.  H.  Gavtn,  T.  RobertB. 
J.  H  Dob^on.  J.  S,  Stewart,  S,  J. 
Harding,  F.  H.  Gcifow,  C.  E.  Arm- 
»tron(?,  J*  H*  Lewis,  H.  Diek»on, 
J.  W.  E.  McEnnid,  A.  Jiick,  F.  W. 
Fnrkorl,  J.  Meenan 

Enginet^ring  Cadets  —  W.  A.  JefT,  W. 
Sherralt,  C.  J.  MeKenzie,  h\  P.  Burttey 

Clerkf>,  Draught smt-T^,  Ac  — W.  Black, 
0.  Wood,  K  F.  M.  Burrr.wp,  L  F. 
Tegricr,  VV.  A.  Ctimmitig.  L  H.  Den- 
Ion,  W.  H.  llislop,  E.  Waddcll,  G* 
Glenister,  J.  C.  Fulton,  T.  Douglas^ 
J.  B.  Borton,  C.  acholfield,  IT  F. 
Doo^fin,  C  E.  Crawfonl,  L.  P.  Cnbot» 
W^  E  Butler,  W.  E.  Fitzgeriild,  L.  M. 
Shera,  A.  W.  Hamann 


RAILWAYS   DEPARTMENT. 
Miuiiter  for  Railways— Hon*  A.  J,  Cad- 


General  Manager — T.  Ronajne 
Aasistant  General  Munager — C,  Hudson 
Chief  Clerk -T.  W.  Waite 
Clerk*— R   W,  McVilly,  E.  J.  Andrews, 

B.  M.  WilBori.  W.  ti,  Ridler,  F.  a 
Pope.  W.  Johnston,  J.  E  Widdop* 
W-  H.  GifTord,  A.  J,  Will,  W.  H. 
Warren,  S.  S,  Millington,  D.  Sinclair 

Audit  Inapectors — H.  Baxter,  D.  Mnnro, 

C.  L.  Ruf^sell 

fiailway  AccountaiK  —  A.  C.  Fife 
Clerks— H.  Davidfton.  J.  H.  Duties,  G, 
G.  Wilson,  M,  a  Rowe,  9    P.  Curtis, 
J.    McLeiiUj    E.     Dary,     A.    Morris, 

E.  P  Brogan,  C.  Batten,  W.  B  Fisher, 
J.  Firth,  E.  J.  Flfunng,  H.  H,  I>eopard, 
R.  J.  L^ie,  F.  W.  hmK  A.  H.  Hunt. 
W.  Bourke,  W.  IL  Hali>,  W.  E.  Ahern, 

F.  E  Porteou-,  T.  A.  O'Connor,  H.  H. 
Bell 
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tilorea  Manaf^er — G.  FeUon 

Clerks— A.  M.  IJenton,  F.  J.  Dawei, 
G.  H.  Nom%  S.  Alp?,  H.  W.  Barbor, 
K.  H.  Sti^phona.  E.  J-  iMnguinew, 
H,  R.  Carey,  L.  B.  Archibnhl,  J.  M. 
Skinner,  Q.  B.  Cope,  J.  R.  Rob<*rt*oti 

Diatriel  Miiriagera— Kailiu,  T.  H*  Bar 
9tor  ;  AuekluiuL  A.  Gmnt  j  Wanga* 
tiui,  H,  Buxton  ;  Napier  mid  WeUing- 
ton,  T.  E.  Doont? ;  Grt-ymouUi,  C.  A. 
Piper  J  Pkrx>n,  H.  B.  Dobbie ;  Nel* 
son,  G.  E.  Richardson  ;  ChrUtdmrch, 
W.  II.  Gawi  Dueediii.  T,  Ar(Kurj 
Invcrcargill,  S.  F.  WluLcombe 

Stationmaalers  in  charge  —  Kjiwakuvtti, 
R,  B.  Peat ;  Wlmngareit  A,  B.  Duncan  j 
Wcilpoft,  T.  Hay-MttokeDsie 

Chief  Engii»fH?r  for  Working  RaihviiT*— 
J.  H.  Lowe,  M.hifilJ^E. 

lnapeotic^  Bngineer — J.  Coom,  MJnst. 
CE: 

Signal  Krjj^neer — A    U.  Johnson 

l^ilwaj  Lund  Offiwr— K.  U,  H  M»in- 
woriiig 

Chief  Dmughtjjrnan — G.  A.  Troup 

Drayghtumen — J.  Bezant,  W.  H,  B- 
Bagge,  C.  1\  JelTretH,  A.  S.  ITendfraoD, 
H.  D.  Thoraifion,  W.  R.  DttTidi^tm 

Clerkft— W.  P.  Hii-ks.  M.  Aniens,  J,  T. 
Ford,  W.  A*  MimiJiM,  II.  JeiBsup, 
H.  W,  Kowden,  H,  K  Gardner,  P.  J. 
MeGovern,  E.  D.  Ricbarda,  A.  N. 
Lougton,  D,  F.  Sullivan 

Dietriet  Engineers — Auckland,  C.  H. 
Bias;  Wanganui,  D.  T.  Melntosh  ; 
Weiliuglon,    H.    Macaudrew  i    West- 

rrtj  J,  B.  Harrie  ;  Gim?j mouth,  U.  St. 
Christi»pber8 ;  ChriBtchnreh,  Jame:^ 

Bnrnell  ;   Duriedin,  F.  ^\  Mti^Lean 
AftBiBtuni  Engineer,   I n?erf'argill — A.  J» 

MeCri?<iie 
Ijocomotive  Superiot^sndeDt — T.  F.    Ro- 

theram 
Clerks— R.   Triggs.    E.    Aekin«.   C.    G. 

Gdwardiif  G.  G.  ilaldanr,  J,  Kunigaj, 

W.  B.  Sinclair,  E.  I..  Forward,  C.  H. 

Virfcite.  N.  G.  Wnj-d.   H.  MeEeoweD, 

C.  M.  Hill.  E.  J.  Gnlhrie,  G.  H.  ReT- 

Tjoldp,  N.  i\  a,  Ewart,  C.  L,  Petttt 
Chief  Draught sman — G,  A.  Pearson 
Draughtaraen  —  R.    Fje-Sniith,     E.     E. 

Gillon,  W.  A.  Palmer 
Locomotire  Engineers — Auckland,  A.  Y. 

Macdoniild  ;  Wan ganui- Napier.  H,  H. 

Jaoksoii ;  Wellington,  T.  A.  Peieikin  j 

Hurunai-Blyfl',    A.    L     Beattie ;    Re 

lieving,  J,  U.  Foi 


BoA&D  OP  Afpbal. 

North  Itland. 
H.  Eyre  Kennj^  Slipendiarj  Magiatmter 

Chair mai),  appointed  by  the  Governor* J 
H.  DaTidaoUj  Railway  Accountant'e  Office 

elected. 
T,  Wilton,  Fireman,  elected. 

Middiff  Ijdand. 
CD.   R.   Ward,  Distriefc  Judge,   Chair 

man,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
T^  W.  Brebner,  Slationmaater,  elected. 
P.  E.  Nolan,  Signalman,  eleot4«d. 


POST  A^D  TELEGRAPH  DEPART- 
MENT. 

GUNKHAL    POBT   OFPICR. 

Pofltmttater-General  and  Commii*ioner  of 
Kleetrie   Telegrapljs— Rt.   Hon.  E.  J»,J 
Seddon,  P.C. 

Secretary — W.  Gray 

Superintendent  of  Kleetrfc  Line*—* 
Logan 

AwUtant    Seeretary    and    In^tpeetor — T.! 
Rose 

Controller  of  Money  orders  and  Savings*! 
banks,  and  Aecountant^ — G.  Gray 

Chief  Clerk— D.  Robertson 

Clerka— W.  E.  Morris,    E.  V.  vSenn,  B*.  | 

V.   Waters.  H.    Plimmer,  J.    C,   Wil-  ' 

lianiaon,    W.   Crow,    W.    Iftbistor,    L. 

Ledger^  V.  J.  Bro|^tin»  \V.  Callaghan, 

G,    W.   Monrliouae,   W.   Cbegwidden, 

H,   S.  B.  Miller.  H.   Hoggins,   G.   V, 

Hudson,  F.  Ferrin,  H.  D.  Qrocott,  J. 

Brennan^  U.  Cornwall,   R.  J.  Thomp- 

i      fon,  R.  E.  Hayes,  J.  J.  Esson,  D.  i. 

I      Jenkin«»,  E  Fiizsiinonj*,  H.  N,  MeLeod, 

I      J,  C.  Redmond,  C.  B.  Harlutu  H,  A* 

I      Smith,  W,  J.  Drake,  J.  JX  Avery,  A.  H. 

I       lueker,  .L  G.  R^jju-he,  J.  Coyle.  F.  W, 

Faber,  W.  H.  Carter,  P.  Tyrrell,  A.  T. 

Murkniaun,  P.  Kelleher,  W.  A.  Tanner, 

G.  H.  Harria,  H.  C.  Hii^kson,  C.  Domp- 

!      acy,  P.  D.  Hoakins,  H.  G.  Milne,  J.  G. 

Howard,  W.  R.  Wakelin.C.  J.  Panting, 

F.   StewHrt,   T.    K.    Dinuond.   F.   W. 

Furbj,  R.   A    Keenan,  J.  B    Jordan, 

N.  M.  Che»Tiey,  F.  G.  A.  Eaglea,  E, 

Berraingham,     C.     Bermingbiim,     8, 

Broi?k,  E.  Harris,  B.  Kt-nny,  V.  John- 

tton,  M.  A.  McTjeod,  C.  Smith,  M»  A.J 

Asquitb 

Electfician-^W.  C.  Smytbe 

Aaaiatant  Electrician — ^T   Buekley 

Mechanician — R.  Heinitz 
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Storekeeper — J.  Blaok 
AAsistant  Storekeeper — C.  B.  Mann 
Clerks  in  Store— C,  NirlioUi,  T.  Pulmer 
CadetH    ill   Store  —  F.  H.  GuinnesB,  M* 

Circulation    Brancb     (Fo*t    OfTice)  —  J. 
Hoggard.  Chief  Clerk 

iNBPieroBa  or  Telborafh6. 
AuckUnd— E.  H-  Bold 
Chnetchureli— W.  0,  Meddingi 

Dun  td  i  n~^  J .  O  rchiston 

AseifiTAKT     iNSFBCTOltfl    Olf     PoST 
OFFICBfl. 

D,  Cumming.  C  J.  A.  H.  Tipping,  8.  P. 
StATens 

SirB*lN8PRCT0R  07  TBLBOKAPtfa. 

Nelton^J.  W.  G^nnaw&j  ! 

Chixp  Posthabtbes. 
Aucklund— S.  B.  Bisa 
•TliBiiieft — J.  E,  Conej 
•Gisborne — Q.  W.  Sainp»oii 
Napier — S.  J.  Jiigo 
•New  Phiuoulb-F.  D.  HoldPWorUi 
•WaneaBui— J.  F.  MeBeth 
•Blenheim— J.  Bull 
•Nelson— e,  Calder* 
•WcBtport— J.  H.  Slieatb 
•Qirvniouth^ — C  J.  Berr? 
•HoKitika— W.St.  G.  Douglw 
Chri^tubuicli — R.  Kirton 
•Tinmru— J-  A,  HutUm 
•Oanjaru  — W.  W.  Beswick 
Diiriedin— E.  Cook 
•iQvorciarjjill— J.  W.  Wilkiii 

OrflCAKB    IN    ClIABOE   OF   TlSLKdKAPH 
OPFlOBfl. 
Auckland— W.  S.  Fyrbj 
Napier— H.  W»  liarrington 
Wt  llington — C.  C,  Bobertton 
Ctiri^tcburcli — J.  W.  Mason 
Dunedin— J.  G.  Ballard 

BOABU   OF   ApPXAX. 

J.   McGowan,    Couimissioner  of  Taiet, 

Chairtnan  (by  Act)* 
J,  K-  Logan,  SupeririletideDt  of  Electric 

Lines  (by  Act). 
F.  \LHmlU,  Representing Pottal  Branchy 

elected. 
W.    McNicklej    Representing    Telegnph 

Brmncb,  elected. 

*  Combined  post*  mud  Eelegrapb-offioet. 


UKPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

CUSTOMS. 

Coiinniitiiioner  of  Trade  and   Cuitomi^ 

Rt,  Hon.  K.J.  Sedd-m,  P.C. 
9e<Teljii7  anti  Inspector  of  Customt  and 

Secretary  of  Marine— W.T,  Glaagow. 
Chief  Clerk — T,  J>arcbiu 
Clerks,    CuMomi  — F.    Oxford,    V.    R. 

Mereditb,  C.  U.  Manaon 
Audit — li.    W.     Brewer,    H.    Crowtheir 

(Wriler) 

COLLKCTOBB   0¥   Ct^STOMS. 
Auckland  —  A.  Roae 
PuvL^rtv  Bay— E.  Pauley 
New  Ply  mouth  "tl-  Bedford 
Napier — E*  R.  C  Bowen 
Welliii|i;lon — IJ.  McKellar 
Wangiinui — -A.  EUijit 
Wtiiruu — W.  J.  Hnwley 
Nel*un— W.  llcitps 
Westport — J    MUU 
Qreyniuuth — A*  MeUowtdl 
Hokitika— E.  Chilman 
Lyttelton  and  ChnMrhureb — E.  F(itt4^n 
Timtiru — A.  Hart 
Oaiuaru — J.  P.  Ridings 
Dunedin — C.  W.  S,  Chamberlain 
InTercargill    and     BlulT    Harbour — ^  D, 
Jobniion,  jnn. 

OfPECBKS   tV   CuAliOK   OP   POHTS,  AND 

Coastwaitmhs. 
TlwmetJ — T.  C-  Bayldon*  Coastvi  tiiler 
Hus»ell — H,  Stephefifrun^  Coastwuiter 
Taumnga  —  E.    NorthcroR,    Officer    in 

Charge 
Whangnroa — A.  G.  RatcHftH.  CoasI  waiter 
Whanijarei — J.  Munro,  Coastwaiter 
Mongormi— A,    D    Clc^iiett,   Officer   in 

Charge 
Hokianga — G.  Martin^  Coastwaiter 
fiuiipara— J.  C.  Smith,  OfTicer  in  Charge 
Waitara — J.  Cameron,  Coast  waiter 
Fox  ton — J.  B.  Inarie,  Officer  in  C  barge 
Putea^ — J,  W.  Glenny,  Officer  iin  Cbarge 
Picton  —  F,    J.    Kobertihai*,   Otllcer    in 

Charge 
Cbatlmni  lilaridA — ^R,  S.  Floranee,  Offioer 

ill  Charge 


MARINE  DEPARTMENT, 

Mihi»t<.*rof  Marine—  Hon.  W.  Hitll-Jotiat '^ 
Secretary  — W.  T,  Glasgow 
Chief  Cferk—G.  AUport 
Clerks— J.  J.  D.  Grix,  G,  Sinolur 
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Cadet— A.  P.  Owena 

Marine  Engineer  for  the  Colony — W. 
H.  Hales 

Nautical  Adviser  and  Chief  Examiner  of 
Masters  and  Mates — (vacant) 

Examiner  of  Masters  and  Mates — Wel- 
lington, R.  A.  Edwin,  Com.  R.N. 

Weather  Reporter— R.  A.  Edwin,  Com. 
R.N. 

Examiners  of  Masters  and  Mates,  Auck- 
land— T.  C.  Tilly  and  J.  Adamson 

Examiner  of  Masters  and  Matos, 
Lyttellou— J.  A.  H.  Marciel 

Examiner  of  Masters  and  Mates,  Dun- 
edin— W.  J.  Grey 

Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery,  Principal 
Engineer  Surveyor.and  Chief  Examiner 
of  Engineers — rt.  Duncan 

Inspectors  of  Machinery,  Engineer  Sur- 
veyors, and  Examiners  of  Engineers : — 
Auckland — W.  J.  Jobson  and  L.  Black- 
wood ;  Wellington — H.  A.  McG-regor, 
P.  Carman,  and  A.  Mc Vicar ;  Christ- 
church — Q-.  Croll;  Dunedin — A.  Mor- 
rison and  H.  Wetherilt 

Master  of  s.s.  Tutanekai— C  F.  Post 

Master  of  s.s.  Hinemoa — J.  BoUons 

IkBPBOTOBS   of   SbA   FI8HBBIE8. 

Russell — H.  Stephenson 
Whangarei — J.  Munro 
Wellington — F.  Moorhouse 
Hokitika — J.  Duncan 
Bluflf- P.  McGhrath 

H  ARBOUBHABTBBS.  * 

Collingwood— F.  Stallard 
Fox  ton — A.  Seabury 
Hokianga — G.  Martin 
Eaipara — J.  Christy  Smith 
Manukau — J.  Neale 
Motueka— U.  L.  Moffatt 
Nelson— F.  W.  Cox 
Picton— H.  B.  Dobbie 
Fort  Robin»on — J.  Sinclair 
Russell — H.  Stephenson 
Waitapu — S.  G-.  Robinson 


STAMP  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioner  of    Stamp    Duties — Hon. 

Jas.  Carroll 
Secretary  for  Stamps — C.  A.St.Q-.  Hickson 
Chief   Clerk   and   Accountant  —  H.   O. 

Williams 

*  The  more  important  harboora  are  controlled 
by  local  Boards,  not  by  the  Marine  Department.  | 


Custodian  and  Issuer  of  Stamps — W.  H. 

Shore 
Record    and    Receiving   Clerk  —  J.    P. 

Murphy 
Olerk—J.  Murray 
Chief  Stamper — 0.  Howe 
Cadet— W.  Wilkes 

Dbpijty  C0KMI88IONBB8  OF  Stamps. 
Auckland — E.  Bamford 
aisbome— C.  H.  W.  Dixon 
Taranaki— R.  L.  Stanford 
Hawke's  Bay— Thos.  Hall 
Wellington— C.  A.  St.  G.  Hickson 
Wanganui-  J.  F.  McBeth 
Nelson— W.  W.  de  Castro 
Marlborough — A.  V.  Sturtevant 
Canterbury — E.  Denham 
Timaru — J.  A.  Hutton 
Otago— P.  C.  Corliss 
Southland— F.  G.  Morgan 
Westland— A.  H.  King 


LAND  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT 

AND  DEEDS  REGISTRY. 
Registrar- General  of  Land  and  Deeds — 

G.  B.  Davy 
Secretary,  Land  and  Deeds — C.  A.  St.  G. 

Hickson 

D18TBIOT  Land  Rbgibtbabb  and 
Rbgistbabb  of  Dbbdb. 

Auckland — E.  Bamford 

Taranaki— B.  L.  Stanford 

Wellington— Wm.  Stuart 

Hawke's  Bay— Thos.  Hall 

GKsbome — J.  M.  Batham 

Nelson— H.  W.  Robinson 

Marlborough — J.  Allen 

Canterbury  —  G.  G.  Bridges,  District 
Land  Registrar;  E.  Denham,  Regis- 
trar of  Deeds 

Otago— H.  Turton 

Southland— F.  G.  Morgan 

Westland— A.  H.  King 

EXAMINBBS  OF  TiTLBB. 

Auckland — E.  Bamford 
Taranaki — R.  L.  Stanford 
Wellington— Wm.  Stuart,  H.  Howorth 
Hawke's  Bay— Thos.  Hall 
Gisbome — J.  M.  Batham 
Nelson— H.  W.  Robinson 
Marlborough — Wm.  Stuart 
Canterbury — G.  G.  Bridges 
Otago— H.  Turton 
Southland — F.  G.  Morgan 
Westland— A.  H.  King 
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RBOiaxSAR  OP  JOIHT' STOCK 
GOICPAKISS. 

€.  A.  St.  Q.  Hickson 

RSQIiTBAEB  OF  BuTLDIKO  SoOTBTIBe,  IN* 
I>TrBTTlt&t  AND  FrOVIUBNT  SOCIBTiKB. 
AJfD  AS3iaTANT  RBOIETRABa  OP  JotNT- 
STOCK    CoMPAXIKe. 

AucklaTid — E.  Bamford 
Tmratiaki— R.  L.  Stanford 
Hiiwke'B  Bfty~Thofl»  Hull 
Wellington— H,  O.  WiUiam* 
Nel*on— W.  W.  de  Castro 
Marlborough^A.  V.  Sturterant 
Canterbury — E.  Donlmm 
Otago— P'  0-  OorliBe 
Southland— F,  G.  Morgan 
Weitland— A.  H.  King 
PoTcrtv  Biif  — C.  H.  W.  Dixon 


I 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Miniiterof  EducAlioii  (admiui^iering  also 
Niitive  bcIiooIa^  in  dust  rial  fchoola,  and 
the  institution  for  deaf-mutea) — Hon» 
W.  C.  Walker 
Secretary  for  Ktlu cation  and  Inspector- 
QeDenil  of  Sohoola — Greorgn  Hogben, 
M.A, 
Assistant   Sceretary — Sir  B.  O.  Gibbei^ 

Bart. 
Clerks— F.  K.  de  Ofwtro.  H.  B.  :5irk, 
M,A.,  R.  H.  Pope,  F.  L.  Sevenie,  E.C. 
Batiks,  F.  D,  ThoiuBon,  T,  Q.  G^ilb«rt 
Inspector  of  Njvtite  Sclioola — Jaraea  H. 
Popo.  Aifiatnrit  Inspector — H.  B» 
Kirk.  MA. 

EoroATroN  Boards, 
Auckland— V,  E.  Ri^e,  Secretarr 
Tarsinak i —  ( v aoant ) ,  Soeretar j 
Wari|raTiui^A,  A.  Browne,  SccrotAry 
Wellington — A-  Dorset,  Secretary 
Havvke  s  Bay — G.  T.  FuBnin>  Secretary 
Marlb<irt>ugh^.J.  Smith,  Secretary 
NelBon— ^.  Ellis,  Secretary 
Grry — W*  Riemenacbneider,  Secsretary 
Wetland— A.  J.  Morton,  B. A. » Secretary 
Canterbury  North — H.  C.  Lane,   Secre- 
tary 
Canterbury    South  —  J-    H.    Bnm field, 

Secrefary 
Otago — P.  G.  Pryde,  Secretary 
Southland— J.  Neill,  Secretary 

SonooL  Co3firiBsioirBR8 
{AdmimUiratora  qf  Education  Rtmert^tM), 
Auckland— H.  N.  Garland,  Secretary 
Taranaki— (vacant),  Secretary 
WelMngtoD — N.  J.  Tone,  Secretary 


Hawke't  Bay— E.  P.  A.  PJatfofd,  Secre- 
tary 
Marlborough — J.  8aiitb,  Secretary 
NeUon — A.  T.  Jimcft,  Secretary 
Wftftland  — A.  J.  Morton,  Secretary 
Canterbury — H.  H.   Pitman,  Steward  of 
'       ReserTei 
Otago — C.  Macandrew,  Secretary 

iNOrSTRlAL   SOHOOLB* 

Oovtvnment  SckooU. 
Auckland  Industrial  Scliool — Miw  8.   E. 

Jaekaon,  Manager 
Burnham  Induetriul  School  (Cant'trbury) 

— ^T.  Archey,  Manager 
CaTersham  Industrial  School  (Otago)  — 

G.  M.  Burlinson,  Manager 

Prirale   Svhoolt. 
St.  MaryV  Induitrinl   School »  Fonaonby 

— Rev.  G.  H.  Gil] an.  Manager 
St.  Josi^ph'ji  Indnxtriitl  School,  Welling* 

ton — Re?.  \V.  J.  Lewis,  Manager 
St.    Mary's   Industriul  Schtfol,  Nelson— 

Rer.  W-  J.  Mahoncy,  Managt^r 
St.  Vincent  de  PaulV' Induct  rial  School, 

Dunedin — Rev.  P.  Murphy,  Murutger 

ImSTITOTION    for    DEAF'MUTRB, 
St 10f»B. 
Director  — G.  Tan  Aich 
Stoward— H.  Buttle 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 
Inspector  —  Duncan    MacGregor,    M.A., 
MB.,  C  M.» 

Deputy  lu*pcctor^Mrs.  Grace  NetU 
Medical  Superintendent,  Auckland  Aay- 

lum— R.  M.  Bcattie,  M.B. 
Medical     Superintendent,     Christchuroh 

Asyhim— E.  G.  Levinpre,  M,B, 
Medical    Superintendent,     Porirua   Asy- 
lum— Gray  Ha»sell,  M.D. 
Medical      Superintendent,      WelHngtun 

Aaylum-P  R.  Kiug.  M.D. 
Medical  Superintendent.  SeaoliJi*  Asvlum 

— F.  Truby  King,  M,B. 
S ujtefi n tend e t > t.    Ho ki ti k a   A ny  1  u in  —  II . 

Gribbcn  ;   Medicid  Officer,  il.  Macun* 

drew,  M.B. 
Suptrrtntenrlent,  Nelson  Asylum — J*  Mor- 

riaonj   Medical  OiRcer,  A.  G.  Talbot, 

M.B, 
Ash  bum  Hall.  Woikari  (prirate  its^lom) 

—Proprietors,     I>r,      Aleiatuler     and 

Eiecutor  of  JaniCt*    Hume ;    Medical 

Officer,  Frank  Hay»  M-B. 

•  Also  holds  apj'ointuient  of  Insi^ector  of 
Hospitals  and  Cliaritable  ItistilutiooK. 
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MINES  DEPARTMENT 

Ohief  Office. 

Ministei  of  Mines — Hon.  A.  J.  Oadman 

Under-Secretary  for   Mines — H.   J.   H. 

Eliot.t 
Inspecting  Engineer — George  Wilson 
Chief  Clerk— T.  H.  Hamer 
tlerk-H.  E.  Radcliffe 
Analyst— W.  Skey 

Geologist — Alexander  Mo£a>,  F.G.S. 
Assistant  Geologist — W.  A.  McKay 
Draughtsman — C.  H.  Pierard 
Cadet— J.  T.  Watkins 

Inspsctobb  of  Mines. 
Thames  and  Auckland  Districts — James 
Coutta  ;  Assistant  Inspector,  Thorn aa 
Ryan;  Canterbury,  Dunedin,  and 
Southland  District*—^.  Hayes  ;  Cadet, 
H.  Paton  ;  West  Coast  Districts— R. 
Tennent;  Assistant  Inspector— A.  H. 
Richards 

Mining  Bubbau. 
Secretary— P.  Giilvin 

Manaoebs  of  Watbb-bacbs. 
Waimea-Kumara-  -  A .  Aitken 
Mount  Ida — R.  Murray 

SoHooLB  OF  Mines. 
Jjecturers   and    Instructors :    Thames  — 
F.   B.  Allen,  M.A.,  B  Sc. ;   Assistant, 
W.  U.  Baker;  Reef  ton— 
Coromandel — J.  M.  MacLaren,  M.A.; 
Waihi— P.  G.  Morgan,  M.A. 

BoABB  OF  Examinees  undeb  "The 

Coal-mines  Act,  1891.'* 
The  Director  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of 
New  Zealand  ;  the  Surveyor-General ; 
the  Inspecting  Engineer  of  Mines ; 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery, 
Wellington;  James  Bishop,  of  Brun- 
nerton  ;  Thomas  Brown,  oi  Denniston  ; 
and  William  Shore,  of  Kaitangata 

Boabd  of  Examinees  undeb  "The 
Mining  Act.  1891." 

Same  official  members  as  above  Boaird, 
with  the  following  private  members: 
II.  A.  Gordon  and  Thomas  Aitken 
Dunlop, of  the  Thames;  Patrick  Quirk 
Caples, of  Keeftoii,and  Francis  Dodge, 
of  Coromandel. 

Tlu?  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  New  Zenland  is  Chairman  of  both 
Boards,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Hamer  is  the 
Secretarj*. 


Gbolooicax  Sitbvet,  Museum,  aitd 

Obsbbtatobibs. 

Minister  in  Charge — The  Hon.  Minister 

of  Mines 
Director— Sir    J.    Hector,     K.C.M.G., 

M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Clerk,  Curator,  and   Meteorological  Ob- 
server for  Wellington — R.  B.  Gore 
Astronomical  Observer — T.  King 
Meteorological   Observer,    Auckland — T. 

F.  Cheeseman,  F.L.S. 
Meteorological  Observer,  Dunedin  —  H. 

Skey 
Meteorological  Observer,  New  Plymouth 

— E.  Veale 
Meteorological   Observer,    Hokitika — A. 

D.  Macfarlane 

New  Zealand  Institute. 
Manager— Sir  J.  Hector,  K.C.M.G.,M.D., 

F.R.S. 
Hon.   Treasurer  — W.    T.    L.    Travers, 

F.L.S. 
Secretary — R.  B.  Gore 


DEFENCE  DEPARTMENT. 
Minister  of  Defence — Hon.  T.  Thompeon 
Under-Secretary  —  Sir   A.    P.    Doofflaa, 
Bart.  (Retired Lieutenant  R.N.),Mfljor 

N.Z.M. 

Commander  of  the  N,Z.  Forcet. 
Colonel  Arthur  Pole  Penton,  R.A. 

Staff-officer  to    the    Commander   of  ike 

N.Z.  Foroee, 
Major  Wm.    Robarta   Kapier  Madocks^ 

N.Z.M.  (Lieutenant  R.A.) 
Clerk— T.  F.  Ghfey 
Cadet— A.  J.  Baker 

D^enoe  Store  Department. 
Storekeeper — Capt.  S.  C.  Anderson. 
Assistant  Storekeeper — T.  H.  Sewell 
Clerk— J.  O'Sullivan 

New  Zealand  Pebmanent  Militia. 
No.  1  Service  Company. 
Major  W.  B.  Messenger 
Captain  H.  C.  Morrison 
Captain  J.  Colenian 
Lieutenant  J.  E.  Hume 
Lieutenant  H.  E.  Pilkington 
Lieutenant  W.  P.  Wall 

Inspectors  of  Submarine  Mining 
Entablishment. 
Captain  J.  Falconer 
Captain  William  Coyle 
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No.  2  Servwv  Company. 
CJftptAin  J.  Ffticoner 
Captiiin  Willirtni  Cojle 

Quartermaster^  Permnnent  Miiitia 
Captain  S.  C.  Atiderson 

Surffvon,   Permanent  Militia 

John  Teare,  M.B, 

SHrgeon^  Fermanenf  MiliHa 
(Anckland). 
JoLn  Wilkin^  M.R,C.S.E. 

Surgeon^   Permanent  Militia 

(Lytfdion), 

C.  H   Upliam,  M.R.CS.E. 

Monorartf  Surpeom^  PBrman^nt  Militia. 

Patrick  J.  O^Neill  O^Carroll,  UR.C.S.I. 

HQUorary  Chaplain^  LytteUon  Detavk- 

ment  Permanent  Militia. 
The  K<?*-  E.  E.  Chamber* 

Mon&rary  Chaplain  ^  Welling  ton  Deiaek- 

ment  Pernument   Militia* 
Thf  Rev.  W,  C.  WnWra.  M.A. 

Offietrt  Cammanding  Militia  and  Voiun- 
teer  JJiMtriHa^  and  AdjvtauU. 

Auekiiind — Lieut, -Colonel  Joiepb  Henrr 
Bank*,  N,Z.M.  (kle  Major  H.M,  7tii 
Ihugoon  Guards,  &c.).  Actinf  Adju* 
Uknt :  Captain  Jolui  (irant,  K.Z.  Yob. 

Wttllingtort  —  Lieut  -Colonel  Stuart 
Newttll,  N.Z-M. 

Canti^rburv— Lieut, -Colon el  Henrj  Gor* 
don,  N.Z.M.,  kie  H.M.  44ith  Foot 

1  North  Otngo  {sub-dietrict)— V»D.  Major 
Alfred  Headland 
Olatfo — Lieul.*Cuionel    William    Hold^ii 
Webb,  N.Z.M..  late  H.M.  I09llj  Foot 
Southlatul   (eub'di«*triet) — Captain  John 
Edward  HnwlicinA 
Nelaon— VJ>.  Lieut. -Colonel  Albert  Pitt, 
N.Z.M.      Adjiitaofc :    Wm,   S,    Little- 
jobn  (Caplaiti,  NeUon  College  CadeU) 
DEPAETMKNT  OF  LANDS  ANB 
.  dCKVEY. 

m  Head  Oi'fick. 

Mmietcr  of  Lands — Hon.  Jolm  McKentie 
Surveyor  *  General  and  Secretary  for 
Crown  Lands— 8.  Percy  amitb,  F.R.G.S. 


Astii«tani  Surveyor-General  and   Under- 
Secretary  fur  Crown  Landis— Aleiaader 
Barron 
Chief  Draughlaman— F.  W.  Flanagan 
Chipf  Clerk— W-  S.  Short 
Chief  Aec'Oimtant — H.  J,  Knowles 
Auditor    of     Land     Revenue  —  W.    G. 

RuBcte 
Su|Hfrintendenr.  of  ViHugp-eettltimenta — 
J.  E.  March 

Auckland  DtBTRiOT. 
Chief    Surveyor   and    CommiBaioiR'T    o( 

Crown  Lande — G,  J,  Mueller 
District  Surveyors — L.  Cufl»enp  J,  Baber, 

jim.,  G.  A.  Martin,  A.  H,  Vickerman^ 

H.  D.  M.  lla»zard 
AflsiaUrvt   Surveyor*^ — T,  K.  ThonipBonj 

R,  8.  Galhraith 
Road     Surveyors — C.    W.    Hurathoutei 

A.  B.  Wriglit.  R,  H.  Reaney 
Chief  Dniugitfsuian— W.  C.  Kensington 
Roceiver    of    Lanfl    Revenue  —  T.    M. 

Taylor 

IlAWJtK*8  Hay  DiaxRiCTT. 
Chief    Survi?yor   and    ComniiaBioner    of 

Crown  Lfinda— E.  C*  Go  Id -Smith  (also 

Difetrict  Land  Officer,  Gisborne) 
District   Surveyors  —  L.    Smith,    Jamei 

II aj,  W:  .L  Wheeler 
AteiBtant    Surveyor — P.   A-   Dabiet,  J. 

Mouat 
Chief  Draughtoman — F.  Simpson 
Receiver  of  Land  Revenue — F.  Bull 

TaRANAKI    DI8TRICT, 

Chief    Surveyor    and    Com misBionvir    of 

Crown  Landa — J.  Strnuehon 
District  SurveforB—U.  M.  Skeet,  G,  H. 

Billiard 
A»8i»taiJt-Surveyor»— J.  F.  Frith,  W.  T. 

Morpeth 
Road  Surveyor — O.  F.  Robinson 
Chief  DrauBhtsman— F.  E.  Clarke 
Receiver  of  Land  Revenui? — G.  P.  Jioile 

WKLLiifoioN  District. 
Chief   Surveyor    and    Commissioner    of 

Crown  Lands — J.  W.  A.  Marchant 
District  Surveyors — J,   D.  Climie,  IT.  A. 

Thompson,  H.  J,  Lowe 
Aa#isl:ant  Survuyor^i— J,   McKay,  J.  G. 

Littlejohn,  H.  Maitland 
Road   Supftjyore — G,  T.    Murray,    A.  C 

Turner 
Chief  Drnui^htsman — J.  Mackenzie 
Receiver  of  Land  Rerenue^T.  G.  Wait 
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Nblsok  Dibtbict.  I 

Chief    Siirvejror   und    CommiaaioDer    of 

Crowis  Laudfl — T    IfyiiiphrieB 
District  Sti nreyoM — J.  A.  Montgomeriei 

J.  Siiodgmas,  IL  T.  Sndd 
A«*i»tftiit    Biirreyorj*  —  J*    D>  Tbowifon, 

n.  Innes!  Barron 
Chief  Dmuglil »iimD  midl  Eeoeiver  of  Liktid 

ReveTiuf>—  U.  Timit 
Cftrofakcr^  H)jniiiJt?r  SpriDjufi — J*  Rogers 
Manuger.  ManiutT  Springs  Sanat^rium^ 

D.  McDonald 

MlBLDOHOUOH    DlSTBICT. 

Chief  Siu'Tejor  and  Comtni^simier  of 
Cnjwn  Lttiids — C\  W.  Adauit^ 

Di^lrict  SurveTors-^F.  S.  Smith,  D.  W. 
Qdliep 

AjaistHaLid  Surri^jor — E.  W.  ButrkcriiJge 

Oliief  Dniiighiemnn  find  Kec^giver  nf  Ijund 
BeTenue — G.  Robin  eon 

WEiTLANT*    DiaTBlCT. 

Chief  Surveyor  ami  Coininis6iunt?r  of 
Crown  Landi — W   G.  Murrii^ 

AMifit.atib  Stjrveyor— W.  Wilson 

Road  SuTTeyor— F  B.  Wither 

Chief  Dru  ugh  ten  tan  and  Receiver  of  Lund 
RevrTtue — G.  J    Robert* 

Cantrbbxtry  DrSTEICT. 
Chief    Snrrtivor    und     Coinniiiaeioner    of 

Croxvii  Lsindft—  S.  We<?tmiirt 
Di^tr^^^t  Surrey  or* — T.  N,  Broderick,  G* 

H.  M.  McCfure,  L.  O,  MathiHs 
Chief  DriiughtBrniin — C*  B.  Hhnnkfl 
Receiver  of  Laud  Revenue — A.  A.  McNub 

OTAGO    DlSTBICT. 

ConimiMvioner  of  Crown   I^nds  — J*    P. 

Muitlrind 
Chit>f  Snrvpjor^JobH  Hay 
Dij«(rict  SurveTorti — J.  Langttiuir,  E.  H* 

Wilmoi,  D/M.  Calder 
Aisiatiud  SurTeyori— W,D.  R.MoCurdie, 

W.  T.  Ncill 
Chief  Dranght«!itiian — 8,  Thomp(*oQ 
Receiver  of  Lund  Kevfniie— G.  A.  Eeade 

Southland  Distbict. 
CJiicf   Surveyor    und    Commissiont'r    of 

Crown  J^nds — DaTid  BarroD 
A««Jiii«tttnt  Surrejor  — A-  Uudgkiniton 
Chief  Dmughtanmn — J.  G,  CUrc 
RiH-eifer  of  Lund  Revenue^H.  L.  Weloli 

MEiifiEEfl  OF  Lanj>  Boaui>s. 
AinkUnd — G.    Mucllt^r,    R,    Thompton, 

B,  IIuitIb,  D.  Lundon.  J.  Ren»havr 
Hawkii'ft    Bfiv  — E.   C.    GoW-Smith,    G. 

Hall,    T.    Hyde,    R.     R.     Gruom,    Q, 

Math  ew  son 


Tartinaki — J.  Strauchon^  T.  Eclly,  C,  K. 

Stock,  J.  He«lm  II.  J.  C.  Contts 
Wellington—J.  W.  A,  Martlmnl,  A.  W. 

Hogg,  J.  St*Ton»,  H,  A.  Fields  A.  Reese 
Nebon — Thorn  at  Hmnphnes,  John  Gra- 

hmn,  D.  Bate,  F.  Haiuilt^jn,  O.  Lynch 
Marlborough— C.  W.  Adan>*,  C.  H.  Mill*, 

J.  Redwood,  A.  P.  Seymour 
We^itlaud— W.  G,  Murray,  A.  Mathet^on, 

ij.  Che»ney,  J,  S*  Lang 
Cttiiterburj — S.  Weetmaii,  A .  C.  Pringle, 

R.  Meredith,  D.  McMillmi,  J.McLtich- 

lan 
Otago  — J.   P,    Ifuitland,    U.    H.    Kirk* 

pfttrick,  H.  Chirk^  J.  Dnncun,  W*  Dnllai 
Southland — Da^id    Barron,    A.   KiurosB, 

J<  Mclntyre,  A.  Baldey,  D.  Kinj? 

Board  or  ExAMiNEUfi   of   SFRVKYOBe. 

The  8  uney  or -General ;  the  AMistttiit  Pur- 
veyor-General ;  the  Chief  Surveyoni 
for  the  Land  Diatrictd  of  Wellington, 
Hawked  Bay,  Ncltont  and  Cnnterbury 

Sceret-ury  to  Board — T.  M.  Grant 


**THE  LAND  FOR  SETTLEMENTS 
ACT,  1894;' 

B0AK1>    OP    LaJJU    PrilCHA8E    COMMIB* 
BIONEHfi. 

Chairman  of  Boani  and  Land  Purchase 
Inspeclor^ — ^Jiis.  Mclkrrrow»  F.R.A.S. 
The  Hoard  cotiHiftta  of  the  Land  Pur- 
i'luvne  In«peet.or  h»  Chttirnian,  the  Sur- 
veyor -  General,  the  Conimi*&ioner  of 
TaiteA— these  for  the  whole  colony — with 
the  Comffdss«iofier^  of  Crown  Lnnds  and 
a  member  of  the  Latid  Board  in  ea^h 
hit  id  difltriet,  who  are  memberi  only  for 
the  buaine8»  arising  within  their  re- 
spect ivt*  distrk'ts. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRiCUL- 
TORE. 

CltlEF   OFflCR. 

Ali^iisicr  in  Charge — Hon.  J.  McEcniie 
Secretary  of  Agriculttire   and   Chief   In- 

»|>eclor  of  Stock— John  h.  Rifchie 
Aistfitant  Chief  Inspeetor  of  Stock — T.  A< 

Fraaer 
Chief  Clerk— Richard  Evatt 
Clerk  and  Biologint  —  T.  W-  Kirk,  F.L.S, 
Assistant   EidinnoluKift   at    Auckland  — 

Thomas  Broun,  F.E  S. 
Veterioarv    Snrg<'onfi^ — J.     A>    Gilruth^ 

M.E.C.V.S.  (Cliief);   Archibald  Park, 

M.R.C.V,a  J  C.  J.  Reakei,  M.R.C:V,a. 
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Frodqee  Oommi*aiuiier,   Londou— H,  C\ 

Clime  rou 
Dairv  CoTntiii»gtioner  —J,  A,  Ruddi*^k 
Jlairy   InBtnietor*  aud   Gmdef* — JameA 

S4iwer«,  J.  T.  Lang,  A.  A.  Thornton, 

B.  W.  D.  Robertson,  Jumee  Jobitflbon, 

A.  BiiBck 
Pomologifrt*  —  W-    i.     Palmer,    J.     C. 

Bluekinore,  S.  L  FiU'ii 
Poultry  Expert— D.  D,  11  jd*? 

IwsPKCTORa  or  Stock* 
Auc^kl&nd  —  E.    Cliftou    (in    elmrge),     F. 
8chftW,  Aufkland  j  D.  Flemings  Wba- 
ngttrei  ;    D.   Rom,  Hamilton ;    H.    £. 
Collett,  VVhakaiADC 
STiipier— W.  Miller  (in  c-harge),  H*  Oid- 
UftQj,    Napier  ;     W,    R,    Euibt- rfurd, 
Napier;    C,    Tliomson,    Gia borne  j,    JT, 
HttrT#y,  Wood  1^ ill*? 
Fairarapa — Q.  il.  Jeiikmiou,  Maatertou 
(Ln  charge)  ;    F.  Q,  Wnjne,  Carterton 
WedingtoD — J.  Drum  mood,  WelUngt/on 
West  Cuost — A.  K.  Blitndell  {in  ehurge), 
Wanganui ;    F.    E.    Orbell,    Hawera ; 
H.  G,  J,  Hull,  Falmoreton  North 
Nelson — H.    M.    Campbell,    NeUoo     (in 

t'harge)  :   G.  S,  Cookt'p  Kielrmond 
Marlborough^John  Moore,  Blerdieioi 
West  land— V.  A   Hudaieaton,  Ht>kitika 
Oantetburj-Kaikoyni — K.  F.  lIoldernoAs 
(jr»   charge),   E,    A,   Dow  den,   Christ- 
church ;  C  A.  Cunningham^  Rangmm  -, 
J,  C.   Hud  dies  ton,  Rot  her  ham  ;  Bl^iir 
FuUarton,  Aahburton 
South    Canterbury — G.  C.  Empson,  Ti- 
niaru  ;  J.   W,    Deem,   Fuiriie  j   F.   H. 
Brittain,  Kurow 
Otago — J.  K.  Thomson,  Diinedm ;  J.  8, 
Nichol,  Outrain  ;  J.  C.  Miliei-.Ouinaru^ 
K.  Bree,  Milton  ;    J.   L.   Bruee,  Bal 
oJutbu  i     A»    Ironaide^    Clyde  ;     R.    L 
Gt)««age,  NiMeby ;  A.  Mill^^  Lawrence; 
Jame«    Duncan,   Palmer»ion  ;    K.    A. 
Field,  Gore;  H-  T.   Tyrner,  invercar- 
gillj  J.   A.   Eafiton,  Rivorli^n  ;  J.  W, 
Raymond,  BluU' 


VALUATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Vhhier  Gijneml— John  MeGownn 
Deputy  Vpduer-Getiersil— ti   F.  C.  Camp- 

ht'll 
Chjcf  Clerk— F.  .1   M   D,  Wttlm4ev 
Clerkd— J.  P.  Dugdale,  H.  L     Wiggins, 
A.  VV.  Knoi^les,   H.  O'Ronrko.  J.  T, 
Bolt,  H.  Eedmond,  J.  Ferguson 


DraugbtHinnn — H.  H.  Seed 

Superriaing  Valuers — W.  Duncan,  Auck- 
liind  ,  A.  Barni,  Wtingariui  -,  T^  K. 
Macdonnid,  Wellington  ;  A.  P.  O'Cal- 
iaghan,  Christehurcli  ^  A.  McEerrow^ 
Dunfldin  ;  H.  Ciir»well,  InTwrcargill 

District  Valuers — Janica  I.  Wilson,  juti., 
Whangarei;  J.  J.  Reynold**,  Aueklatid; 
W.  Oarreit,  Paeroa  ;  W.  H.  Wnllia, 
Hamilton;  Jan  B,  8iui»0T>,  Gbborne ; 
W.  E,  Griffin,  Napier;  S.  Hill,  New 
Plymouth  ;  R,  Gardner,  Palmerston 
North ;  J.  Fm«er,  Maeilerton  ;  E. Kenny, 
Picton  ;  J.  Webster,  Hokitika ;  D.  Dir^k, 
Ashley;  J.  Whitekw,  Chrii'lrhurch  ; 
A*  Freeman,  Chri(»t<'hureh  ;  A,  Allan, 
Tiinaru  j  E.  A.  Atkinson,  Oamaru;  W, 
h\  Craig,  Palmers  I  on  South  ;  W.Dalla*, 
Balcluina  ;  A  J.  Burn^,  Dunedin  ;  J. 
George,  Queens  town  ;  T.  Green,  Gore; 
A.  Macpherson,  Invercttrgill 

Clerks— Auckland,  E.  VV.  Wateon  ;  CbriaU 
church,  J.  M.  Wheeler.  A.  MilUr; 
Dunedin,  A,  Clothier  ;  Invercargill,  T. 
Oswin,  C-  de  R.  *^ndrew«i 

Cadets — Chri«tcburch,  E,  J,  R*  Ouoj- 
ming  ;  Dunedin,  H.  A.  Andereon 


GOVERNMErVT  LIFE   IN8URANCE 
DEFARTMENT, 

Cornmifleioner— .L  H>  Riehardeon.  F.F.A^ 
F.LA.V. 

Assistant  Con>mi«isiorier — D.  M.  Luckie 

Actuary — Morri*  Fok 

Secretarv^W.  B.  Hudj^nn 

Chief  M'edieoJ  Officer— T.  CaJiiU,  M,D. 

Arc^untanl—G.  W   Barltrop 

A^flifttant  Atituar? — G.  Ijealie 

Chief  Clerk— R.  C.  Niven 

Second  AifaisCant  Actuary  — P.  Muter 

Office  Eiaminer — G,  A,  Kenned v 

Clerks— J.  W.  Kinniburgh,  D.  J.  McG. 
McKenxn%  W.  S.  Smith,  A,  H-  Ham* 
i^rton,  F.  B.  Bolt,  C.  K.  Gidwey. 
T.  L.  Barker,  H.  Spackumn,  A.  L.  B, 
Jordan,  H.  S.  Manning,  A.  Avtrv,  G. 
Webb,  C.  W.  Palmer.  C.  J.  Alexa'nder, 
F.  K.  Kelling,  J.  B.  Voung,  G.  C. 
Facbe,  J.  A.  Thouiitont  tt.  T.  Smith, 
A.  W,  G.  BurneH,  F  \\\  Beair,  U. 
Hose.  A.  de  Cantn*,  R.  P.  Hood,  G.  A. 
N.  Campbell,  F  M.  Jjecfeie,  W-  H. 
Woon,  A-  T.  Travf  r»i,  i5.  P.  Hawthorne, 
J.  G.  tteid,  A.  K  Jiickson.  C.  H,  E. 
Stichburj,  J.  R,  Sumikin,  H.  H.  Hen- 
fier^on.  R,  Full  pH  oil  A.  U.  John -tone, 
J.  8.  Butler,  K    8.  Latta,  H.  DuTiea, 
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T.  Fouhy,  J.  Lindsay,  J.   E.  Fraser, 
G.  E.  Sadd,  J.  T.  Gunn,  T.  M.  Dimant, 
W.  Spence,  J  J.  Feeney 
Chief  Me«wngei^-W.  Archer 

Attcklakb  Aobhct. 
Diftrict  Manager— W.  J.  Speight 
Chief  Clerk— J.  K.  Blenkhorn 
Clerk— J.  B.  Watkis 

Napibb  Aobkoy. 
Rendent  Agent — J.  H.  Dean 
Clerk— G.  C.  Rodda 

Wangakti  Agbncy. 
Resident  Agent — J.  Fairburn 
Clerk— W.  Rattray 

Wbllivotok  AaVKCT. 
District  Manager  and  Supervisor  of  New 

Business — G.  Robertson 
Chief  Clerk— M.  J.  K.  Hey  wood 
Clerks — W.   C.   Marchant  and   A.    M. 

McDonald 

NBUoy  Aobkoy. 
Resident  Agent — A.  P.  Bumes 

Blbkhbim  Aobnoy. 
Agency  Clerk— C.  H.  Ralph 

Gbeymouth  A&bvoy. 
Resident  Agent — A.  £.  Allison 

Chbistchubch  Agbnoy. 
District  Manager — J.  C.  Prudhoe 
Chief  Clerk— J.  W.  H.  Wood 
Clerk— G.  J.  Robertson 

TiMABU  Aobkoy. 
Agency  Clerk— S.  T.  Wicksteed 

Oamabu  Aobkoy. 
Resident  Af^ent — O.  H.  Pinel 

DuKBDiK  Aobkoy. 
District  Manager — R.  S.  McGowan 
Chief  Clerk— G.  Crichton 
Clerks— A.  Marryatt  and  G.  S.  NiooU 

Ikybboaboill  Aobkoy. 
Resident  Agent — J.  Findlay 


PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFICE. 

Public  Trustee— J.  0.  Martin 

Deputy  Public  Trustee— A.  A.  Duncan 

Solicitor— F.  J.  Wilson 

Chief  Clerk— T.  S.  Ronaldson 

Accountant — M.  C.  Bamett 

Clerks  — T.  Stephens,  M.  Townsend, 
P.  Fair,  C.  Zachariah,  P.  Henrey, 
E.  C.  Reeves,  W.  A.  Fordham,  A. 
Purdie,  G.  A.  Smyth,  A.  J.  Cross,  N. 
Levien,  W.  MoGowan,  M.  £.  Harrap, 
S.  Dimant,  E.  A.  Smythe,  W.  Barr, 
E.  O.  Hales,  C.  Morris,  S.  W.  Smith, 
C.  A.  Goldsmith,  H.  Masters,  W.  Camp- 
bell, R.  Price,  M.  Leahy,  H.  Turner 

District  Agent,  Christchuroh — J.  J.  M. 
Hamilton;  Clerks,  J.  Allen,  T.  R. 
Saywell 

District  Agent,  Auokhtnd — ^E.  F.  Warren ; 
Clerk,  E.  HoUoway ;  Cadet,  K.  N.  H. 
Browne 

District  Agent,  Dunedin — F.  H.  Morice ; 
Typist,  F.  Naphtali ;  Cadet,  J.  B.  Jack 

District  Agent,  Ghreymouth — T.  D.  Ken- 
dall 

District  Agent,  Napier- 
District  Agent,  Nelson— E.  P.  Watkis 

West  Coast  Settlement  Reserves  Agent 
—Thomas  W.  Fisher;  Clerk,  H.  Oswin 


ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS 
OFFICE. 
Superintendent — John  McGowan 
Deputy  Superintendent — G.  F.  C.  Camp- 
bell 
Chief  Clerk  -F.  J.  M.  D.  Walmsley 
Inspecting  Accountant — P.  Heyes 
Clerks— W.  Waddel,  T.  C  Somers,  H.  E. 
Williams,  W.  Hincholiffe,  J.  Atkinson, 
T.   W.   Foole,   J.  E.   Thompson,  W. 
Auld,  C.  T.  Eraser,  A.  A.  Prichard, 
M.  J.  Crombie,  C.  WUson,  C.  B.  Collins, 
D.   Eraser,  R.   G.   McLennan,  C.  G. 
Collins 
Chief  Valuers — W.  Duncan,  Auckland  ; 
A.    Bams.   Wanganui ;    T.   Kennedy 
Macdonald,  Wellington  ;  A.  P.  O'Cal- 
laghan,  Christchurch  ;  A.   McKerrow, 
Dunedin  ;  H.  Canwell,  Invercargill 
Clerks  at  Agencies — F.  B.  Robertson,  H. 
Barron 


Cadets  ik  GoYBBKicBKr  Sebyicb  to  bb  Voluktbebs. 
Cadets  in  the  Civil  Service  are  required,  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
yertrs,  to  serve  for  three  years  in  a  Volunteer  corps.     Heads  of  departments  are 
required  to  notify  the  Under  Secretary  for  Defence  of  the  appointment  of  all  cadets 
corning  within  this  regulation. 


SOCLESIABTICAL. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 
There  is  no  State  Church  in  the  colony,  nor  is  State  aid  given 
to  any  form  of  religion.  GoveinmBnt  in  the  early  days  set  aside 
certain  lands  as  endowments  for  various  religions  bodies,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  done  for  many  years  past. 

Church  of  the  Phovince  of  New  Zbaulhd,  commonly  called 
THE  *' Church  of  England." 

Bishops. 
The  Most  Rev»  WiUiain  Garden  Cowie,  D.D.,  Auckland ;  conse- 
crated 1869  (Primate). 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Leonard  Williams,  B.A.,  Waiapu ; 
consecrated  1895. 

The  Right  Rev,  Frederic  Wallis,  D.D.,  Wellington ;  consecrated 
14895. 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Oliver  Mules,  M.A.,  Nelson  ;  consecrated 
1892, 

The  Right  Rev.  ChurohillJalius,  D.D.,  ChriBtchureh ;  consecrated 
1B90. 

The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Tarratt  Nevill,  D.D.,  Danedin;  conse- 
crated 1871. 

The   Right   Rev.  Cecil  Wilson,   M.A.,  Melanesia;   consecrated 
'1894. 

Roman  Catholic  Chubch. 
Archbishop, 

The  Most  Rev.  Francis  Redwood,  S.M.,  D.D.,  .Vrchbiahop  and 
Metropolitan,  Wellington  ;  consecrated  1874. 

Bis^iops, 

The  Right  Rev.  George  Michael  Lenilian,  D.D.,  Auckland  ;  con- 
secrated 1896. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Joseph  Grimes,  S.M.,  D.D,»  Chris tchur eh  ; 
consecrated  18H7. 

The  Right  Rev.  Michael  Verdon,  D.D.,  Dunedin ;  consecrated 
1896. 

Annual  Meetings  and  Officers. 

The  principal  present  heads  or  officers  of  the  various  churches, 
and  the  places  and  times  of  holding  the  annual  or  periodical  assem- 
blies or  meetings,  are  as  follow  : — 

Church  of  England, — For  Church  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided 
into  six  dioceses — viz.,  Auckland,  Waiapu,  Wellington,  Nelson » 
Christchurch,  and  Dnuedin.  The  General  Synod  meets  every  third 
year  in  one  or  other  of  the  dioceses.  —  President,  the  Bishop  of 
Auckland,  Primate  ;  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  P.  Kerapthorne,  Nelson ; 
Lay  Secretary,  H.  J.  H.  Blow,  Esq.,  Wellington.  The  Diocesan 
Synods  meet  once  a  year,  tinder  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of) 
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the  diocese.     The  next  General  Synod  will  be  held  id  Napier,  in 
January,  1901. 

BoTfian  Catholic  Church. — The  dioceae  of  Weiliiigton,  established 
in  1848,  was  in  1887  created  the  metropoKtan  see.     There  are  three 
guffiragan    dioceses — Auckland,    Christchurch,   and    Dunedin.      A 
Retreat  is  held  annually  in  each  of  the  four  dioceses,  at  the  end  of  i 
which  a  Synod  is  held,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop,  and  at  which  I 
all  his  clergy  attend. 

Preshtfterian  Church  of  New  Zealarul. — The  Assetnbly  meets 
annually,  in  February,  at  Auckland,  "Wellington,  and  Christchurch, 
in  succession.  Moderator,  the  Right  Rev.  David  Joho  Steele,  M,A. ; 
Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  David  Sidey,  D,D,,  Napier. 

Freslnjieriau    Church    of  Otago    mui    Southland.  —  The    Synod 
meets  annually  in  October  at  Dunedin.     Moderator,  Rev.  George 
Lindsay,  Invercargill ;  Clerk,  Rev.  W,  Bannerman,  Roslyn,  Dunedin; 
Church  Factor,  Mr,  Frederick  Smith,  High  Street,  Dunedin.     Theo- 1 
logical  Professors,  Rev.  John  Dunlop,  M.A.,  D.B.,  and  Rev.  Michael* 
Watt,  M.A.,  D.D.     Mr.  James  Dunbar,  Tutor  in  Greek. 

Wedeyan  Methodi&t  Church, — The  annual  Conference  meets  on 
or  about  the  last  Tuesday  in  February,  the  exact  date  being  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  who  holds  office  for  one  year.  Each 
Conference  deterniines  where  the  next  one  shall  aaseiuble*  Presi- 
dent (1899-1900),  Rev.  J.  Orchard,  Kaiapoi ;  Secretary.  Rev.  D.  J. 
Murray,  Thames.  The  next  Conference  is  to  meet  in  Pitt  Street 
Church,  Auckland. 

Primitive  Methodists. — A  Conference  takes  place  every  Jauuary, 
The  next  is  to  be  held  at  Stratford,  Taranaki,  commencing  12th 
January,  1900.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Church  sits  iu 
Auckland,  The  Conference  officials  for  tlie  present  year  are :  Pre- 
sident, Rev.  Peter  W*  Jones,  Timaru  ;  Vice-President,  James  Taylor, 
Esq>,  J, P.,  Tawa  Flat,  Wellington  ;  Secretary,  Rev.  Joseph  Sharp, 
Col Img wood  Street,  Auckland  ;  Secretary  of  Executive  Committee 
and  Treasurer  of  Mission  Funds,  Mr.  D.  Goldie,  Pitt  Street,  Auck- 
land. 

Baptist  Onion  of  New  Zealand, — President,  H.  H.  Dover,  Esq., 
Donedin;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Chidgey,  Christchurch:  Secretary,  Rev. 
A.  H.  Collins,  Auckland.  The  Union  comprises  31  churches,  3,240 
members,  5,055  scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools,  with  583  teachers. 
There  were  also  89  local  preachers,  and  22  preaching- stations. 
This  religious  body  has  a  newspaper  of  its  own^ — the  New  Zealand 
Baptiat — pubhshed  in  Christchurch ;  Editor,  Rev.  Arthur  Dewdney, 
Oamaru. 

Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand.— The  annual  meetings 
*  are  held  during  the  month  of  Februai'y,  at  such  place  as  may  be 
decided  on  by  vote  of  the  Council.  Chairman  for  1899-1900,  Mr. 
George  Fowlds,  Auckland;  Chairman -elect,  Rev,  S.  J.  Baker,  Christ- 
church ;  Secretary,  Rev.  Frederic  Warner,  Auckland ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lyou.  Auckland;  Registrar,  Mr.  F.  Meadowcroft, 
Welhngton;  Head  Office,  Auckland.     In  1900  the  meeting  of  the 
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BKFENC^  MUJTABT  AK0  N4VAL. 
Tn  deieoee  foKws  oooski  of  the  P^nnaoeol  IClitk  ( AmUerv  aud 
fiobffimiliie  Ifinioc  Gdfps),  and  the  raxiliMy  foreet  ol  Vohmieen 
(C^vmhy,  Moimied  Biflei.  Naval  Aitaiery.  Keld  Aitilkrv«  Bopaaaii, 
and  Bifle  companaei).  Hmto  k  a  OwnnMnider  of  the  ^FbtooB,  wIm> 
is  an  Imperial  affioer,  and  be  has  a  Staff  oAoar  who  is  aibo  an 
Impedal  oflker.  To  the  Under-SecreiarT  for  Deleooe  aU  quealioiM 
4ii  eamenditnie  are  refezred ;  whDe  ihe  Chief  BaguMer  of  Iht  Ptttalie 
Worn  DepartmeDl  has  dbaiige  ol  the  defaoee- works. 

Mqjtia  akt>  Voluntbbb  Districts, 
The  two  is]a2>d8  (North  and  Middle)  are  diiiilei]  into  five  dia- 
iriets  and  two  STib*disiricis»  ea<?h  coDiniazided  by  h  Frelij  Oflicor  of 
Militia  or  VoluDteers,  with  a  st4t£F  of  drill-sergeants 

PERMJtXKKT   MlUTlA   (ArTIEXERT). 

This  Force  is  divided  into  four  companieSi  wliich  are  stHtiotied  at 
Auckland,  Wellington  (head- quarters),  Lyttelton,  and  Dimediu ; 
their  principal  duties  are  to  look  after  and  tako  charge  of  all  ^ins, 
stores,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  at  thi'so  four  eautree. 
The  Force  consists  of  one  major,  two  captams.  three  subalternSi 
with  an  establishment  of  217  of  all  ranks. 

Pebmane?«t  Militia  (Subhakikb  Minkhs). 
This  branch,  like  the  Artillery,  is  divided  amongst  the  four 
<^ntres  for  submarine  mining  and  toi*pedo  work,  and  consists  of  two 
captains,  with  a  total  establishment  of  76  of  all  nuiks.  They  have 
charge  of  four  torpedo-boats  and  four  sleamdaimclK's,  and  of  all 
submarine  mining  and  torpedo  stores.  They  ture  Hkowiso  Bni]>loyt}d 
in  blowing  up  rocks  and  wrecks,  and  generally  improving  harboura. 

Volunteers. — Cavalby. 
There  are  two  troops  of  Caveulry,  both  btnng  in  t\w.  IMiddlt'  Island. 
These  corps  are  kept  in  a  state  of  efliciency  by  goniK  into  camp  for 
six  days'  tniiniug  annually.     Tfie  total  strength  of  the  two  troopu  im 
117  of  all  ranks. 

VOLUNTEEKS. — MoUNTED    UlFLIlft. 

There  are  sixteen  corps  of  Mounted  Rifles,  nine  in  the  North 
Island  and  seven  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total  utrongth  of  971 
of  all  ranks.  These  corps  go  into  cainp  for  an  unnual  training  uf 
six  days. 
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Volunteers. — Naval  Abtillery. 
There  are  nine  batteries  of  this  branch  of  the  service  (six 
in  the  North  Island  and  three  in  the  Middle  Island^,  having  a  total 
strength  of  815  of  all  ranks.  These  corps  are  divided  into  port 
and  starboard  watches  at  the  four  centres ;  some  of  these  corps  are 
trained  to  assist  the  Permanent  Artillery  in  working  heavy  ordnance, 
whilst  others  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Submarine  Miners  in  sub- 
marine mining  and  torpedo  work.  These  corps  have  cutters  and 
other  boats  provided  and  kept  up  for  them,  and  are  instructed  in 
rowing,  knotting,  spUcing,  signalling,  and  such  like  duties. 

Volunteers. — Garrison  Artillery. 
There  is  one  corps  of  Garrison  Artillery  in  the  North,  with  a 
strength  of  102  of  all  ranks,  and  one  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a 
strength  of  54  of  all  ranks. 

Volunteers. — Field  Artillery. 
There  are  five  batteries  of  Field  Artillery  (two  in  the  North 
Island  and  three  in  the  Middle  Island),  with  a  total  of  332  of  all 
ra.nks.     They  are  armed  with  9-pounder  Armstrong  breech-loading 
rifled  guns  and  6-pounder  Nordenfeldts,  on  field-carriages. 

Volunteers. — Engineers. 
This  branch  consists  of  three  corps,'  with  a  total  of  211  of  all 
ranks,  one  in  the  North  and  two  in  the  Middle  Island.     Besides 
carrying  rifles  they  are  provided  with  entrenching  tools  and  all 
appliances  for  blowing  up  bridges  or  laying  land-mines. 

Volunteers. — Rifle  Corps. 
In   this  branch   of  the  service  there   are   seventy-three   corps 
(besides  one  honorary  reserve,  45  strong),  thirty-five  being  in  the 
North  Island  and  thirty-eight  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total 
strength  of  4,646  of  all  ranks,  including  garrison  bands. 

Volunteers. — Cadet  Corps. 
There  is  a  force  of  forty-one  cadet  corps — viz.,  fifteen  in  the 
North  Island  and  twenty-six  in  the   Middle  Island,  with  a  total 
strength  of  2,295  of  all  ranks. 

Ordnance,  Arms,  etc. 
The  armament  at  the  forts  of  the  four  centres  consists  of  Sin. 
13-ton  breech-loading  rifled  Els  wick  Ordnance  Company's  guns, 
with  6  in.  5-ton,  of  like  pattern,  all  mounted  on  hydxo-pneumatic 
disappearing  carriages ;  7  in.  7-ton  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns,  on 
traversing  slides  ;  64-pounder  rifled  muzzle-loading  converted  71  cwt. 
guns,  on  garrison  standing  carriages  and  traversing  slides ;  64- 
pounder  rifled  muzzle-loading  64cwt.  guns  on  traversing  slides; 
6-pounder  quick-firing  Nordenfeldts,  on  garrison  pillar-mountings, 
and  field-carriages;  Hotchkiss  quick-firing  guns  and  Maxim  machine 
guns.  The  Volunteer  Field  Artillery  are  armed  with  9-pounder 
Armstrong  breech-loading  rifled  guns,  and  6-pounder  Nordenfeldts, 
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and  the  whole  of  the  adult  portion  of  the  Force  have  carbmee  or 
rifles  of  Martini -Enfield  and  Martini- Henry  patterns  ;  Cadets  being 
armed  with  Snider  carbines. 

There  is  a  large  stock  of  Whitehead  torpedoes,  contact-  and  ground- 
mines,  in  charge  of  the  Submarine  Mining  Companies,  as  well  as 
four  Thorneycroft  torpedo-boats. 

Enrolment,  etc. 
Members  of  the  Permanent  Mihtia  are  enrolled  to  serve  nntil 
lawfully  discharged,  and  Volunteers  for  one  year.  The  Permanent 
Militia  is  principally  recruited  from  men  who  have  one  year's  efficient 
service  in  the  Volunteers ;  and  after  passing  the  gunnery  atid  other 
courses  and  serving  three  years  in  the  Permanent  Slilitia  the  men  are 
eligible  for  transfer  to  police  and  prison  services. 

Inbthuctors. 
The  Instructors  for  Permanent  Artillery  and  Torpedo  Corps  are 
obtained  from  the  School  of.  Gunnery  at   Shoeburyness,  and  from 
the  Koyal  Engineers,  under  a  three  years'  engagement,  on  comple- 
tion of  which  they  return  to  their  regiments. 

Capitation. 
An  annual  capitation  of  £2  10s.  is  granted  to  each  efficient  Volun- 
teer»  and  a  sum  not  exceechng  £20  to  each  efficient  cadet  corps.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  are  issued  each  year  free 
to  every  atiult  Volunteer,  and  twenty-five  rounds  of  Snider  ball  to 
each  cadet  over  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Administration  . 
The  defence  forces  of  New  Zealand  are  Ewimimstered  under  **  The 
Defence  Act,  1886." 

expendituke  on  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Defbncbh  from  1884-85  to  1898-99. 


Y«Mr.                          1 

Military 
Expeud  Itort}. 

HafbatiT 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1884-86     ,. 

90,816 

9,601 

100,417 

1885-86 

91/242 

127,167 

218,409 

1886-87     

89.927 

139,429 

22U,35€ 

1887-S8     

122,061 

73,458 

195,619 

1888-89     ., 

53,591 

50,089 

103,680 

1889-90     

63,614 

15,752 

79,;i66 

1890-91     

60,891 

10,798 

91,689 

I«91-92 

75,343 

7,644 

62,987 

1892-93 

59,808 

11,205 

71.013 

1893-94     .. 

56,570 

8,U76 

60,546 

1894-96 

62,181 

2,495 

64,676 

1895-96     .. 

84,981 

3,314  ' 

88,295 

1896-97     

89,443 

4,690 

87,133 

1897-98     ., 

83,004 

2,525 

85,529 

18US-99     .. 

114,789 

10,158 

124.947 
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DtPOTS  FOR  SHIPWEECKBD  MABINERS. 
As  eleven  of  the  crew  of  the  barque  '*  Spirit  of  the  Dawn,"  which 
was  wrecked  on  Antipodes  Island  on  the  4th  September,  1893, 
remained  on  the  island  for  eighty-eight  days  without  becoming 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  d^pot  of  provisions  and  clothing  for 
castaways  which  is  established  there,  attention  may  usefully  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  such  d^pdts  are  maintained  by  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  on  that  island,  and  on  the  Auckland,  Campbell, 
Bounty,  Kermadec,  and  Snares  Islands. 

The  following  are  the  positions  of  the  d6p6ts  : — 

Auckland  Islands. — A  d6pdt  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  Ere- 
bus Cove,  Port  Boss,  and  another  in  Camp  Cove,  Carnley  Harbour, 
and  a  third  at  the  head  of  Norman  Inlet.  One  boat  is  placed  on 
the  north-west  end  of  Adams  Island,  another  on  Enderby  Island, 
and  another  on  Rose  Island. 

Campbell  Island. — A  d^pdt  is  erected  in  Tucker  Cove,  Perseverance 
Harbour,  and  a  boat  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  that  harbour. 

Antipodes  Islands. — A  d6pdt  is  placed  abreast  the  anchorage  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  principal  island. 

Bounty  Islands. — There  is  a  dep6t  on  the  principal  island. 

Snares  Island. — A  d6p6t  has  been  established  on  this  island  in 
Boat  Harbour. 

Kerviadec  Islands. — A  d6p6t  is  established  on  Macaulay  Island, 
near  Lava  Cascade,  on  the  north-east  end  of  the  island,  and  another 
on  Curtis  Island,  at  the  head  of  Macdonald  Cove,  on  the  north- 
western end  of  the  island. 

Finger-posts  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  d6pdts  have  also 
been  put  up. 

The  Government  steamer  visits  the  Auckland,  Campbell,  Anti- 
podes, Bounty,  and  Snares  Islands  twice  a  year,  and  the  Kermadec 
Islands  once  a  year. 

GRAVING  DOCKS  AND  PATENT  SLIPS. 
Vessels  visiting  New  Zealand,  and  requiring  docking  or  repairs,  will 
find  ample  accommodation  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  are  in  New  Zealand  four  graving-docks  ;  two  of  these  are 
situated  in  Auckland,  one  at  Lyttelton,  and  one  at  Port  Chalmers. 

Auckland  Docks. 
The  Auckland  Docks  are  the  property  of  the  Auckland  Harbour 
Board,  and  cost,  with  machinery,  appHances,  &c.,  £207,000.     The 
dimensions  of  the  docks  at  Auckland  are  as  follow  : — 


Calliope  Dock. 

Auckland  Dock. 

Length  over  all    . . 

625  feet. 

312  feet. 

Length  on  floor    . . 

600    , 

300    ^ 

Breoiclth  over  all  . . 

110    „ 

65    . 

Breadth  on  floor  . . 

. , 

40    , 

42    . 

Breadth  at  entrance 

80    . 

43    . 

Depth   of  water  on 

Bill 

at*  high 

v^ater 

ordinary  spring  tides) 

.. 

.. 

33    . 

13i  . 

s. 

s.   d 

1 

1    a 

t 

<j     0 

4 

(1     0 

0 

0     2 
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The  following  is  tho  scale  of  charges  for  the  use  of  the  Auckland 
and  Calliope  Graving  Docks  and  appliances  : — 

AucKLAifD  Graving  Dock. 

Batr&nee  fed     . . 

For  evory  vesEol  of  100  tons  (gross  register)!  <>£  uiitier^  {>er 
day 

For  every  vessel  over  100  toixB  (gross  register),  for  first 
100  tons,  per  day 

For  every  additional  ton  (grosB  r^gif^ter),  per  day 

For  two  or  more  vessels  docking  (it  the  same  time,  the  ton- 
nage of  which  together  does  not  exceed  100  tons  (groBB 
register),  per  day  each    . .  , .  . .  . .       2  10    0 

For  shores  out  in  dockmg  or  hanging  the  vessel,  there  must  be  paid, 
according  to  injury  done,  such  amotiat  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Dook> 
master. 

For  use  of  steam  kiln,  lOs.  per  day. 

F^r  use  of  pitoh  furnace,  IDs,  per  day. 

Caixiopb  Qravino  Dock. 

Entrance  fee     . . 

For  all  vesiiolB  up  to  300  tons  (grasB  register) 

For  all  vessels  301  to      400  tons 

401  to      500  touB 

,  501  to     600  tons 

^  601  to      700  tons 

701  to      800  tons 

801  to      9O0  tons 

tJOl  to  1,000  toiw 

1,001  to  1,100  tons 

1.101  to  1,200  tons 

1,201  to  1,300  tons 

1,301  to  I,. 500  tons 

1,501  to  2,000  tons 

2,001  to  3,000  tons 

3,001  to  4,000  tons 

4,001  to  5^000  tons 

The  foregoing  charges  are  for  three  days  or  less, 
the  following  rates  are  charged  :  — 

For  ail  vessels  up  to  500  tons  (gross  register) 

For  all  vessels  of  501  tons  to  1 ,000  tona 

For  all  vessels  over  1,001  tons  up  lo  2.000  tons 

For  all  vessels  over  2,001  tons  and  upwards 

Twenty  per  cent*  reduction  on  Calliope  Dock  rates  k  allowed  when  two  or 
three  vessels  can  arrange  to  dock  on  the  same  tide,  and  rcmiiin  in  dock  the 
same  number  of  hours;  but  such  roductbn  is  not  allowed  if  any  of  tho  Auck- 
land  Harbour  Board^s  vesfit-ls  are  docked  at  the  same  time  as  another  vessel. 

For  shores  out  in  docking  or  hanging  the  vessel,  ther*;  is  to  be  paid,  ac- 
cording to  injury  done,  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Dockmaster. 

During  the  yeai*  1898,  85  vessels  of  various  descriptions,  with 
a  total  of  39,319  tons,  made  use  of  the  Auckland  Graving  Dock, 
occupying  it  in  all  145  days  B  hours,  for  repairs  or  painting. 

In  Calliope  Dock  13  vessels  were  docked,  viz.  :  1  warsliip  and  12 
merchant  steanners,  also  1  dredge  (twice),  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  11,479,  occupying  the  dock  for  67  days  7  hours. 

Dock  dues  for  the  year  amounted  to  £1,402  6s.  9d, 


£    s.    d. 

5     5     0 

20    0    0 

22  10    0 

25    0     0 
27  10    0 

30    0    0 
32  10     0 
35     0     0 
37  10    0 
40     0    0 
45     0    0 
50    0    0 
55    0    0 
60     0    0 

65     0    0 

70    0    0 

76    0    0 

After  the  third  day  in  dock 

. .     4d.  per  ton  per  diem. 

..     3d. 

^ 

,,  m. 

'*              1 

..     2d. 

■ 
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Lyttelton  Dock  and  Patent  Slip. 

The  Graving-dock  at  Lyttelton,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Harbour  Board,  is  capable  of  docking  a  first-class  ironclad,  or  any 
of  the  large  ocean  steamers  except  the  "  Gothic  "  now  running  to  the 
colony.  Its  general  dimensions  are  :  Length  over  all,  503ft. ;  length 
on  floor,  450ft. ;  breadth  over  all,  82ft. ;  breadth  on  floor,  46ft. ; 
breadth  at  entrance,  62ft. ;  breadth  where  ship's  bilge  would  be, 
on  6ft.  blocks,  55ft. ;  depth  of  water  on  sill  at  high- water  springs, 
23ft. 

The  scale  of  charges  for  the  use  of  the  dock  and  pumping 
machinery  are  as  follow  : — 


For  all  vessels  up  to  800  tons,  for  four  days  or  less 

301  to      400  tons, 

401  to      600  tons, 

501  to      600  tons, 

601  to      700  tons, 

701  to      800  tons, 

801  to      900  tons, 

901  to  1,000  tons, 
1,001  to  1,100  tons, 
^  .  1,101  to  1,200  tons, 
„        1 ,  201  tons  and  upwards,       ^ 


£  8. 
20  0 
22  10 
25  0 
27  10 
30  0 
32  10 

36  0 

37  10 
40  0 
45  0 
50    0 


3d. 

2id. 

2id. 


After  the  fourth  day  in  dock,  the  following  rates  are  charged : — 
For  all  vessels  up  to    600  tons  . .  . .     4d.  per  ton  per  day. 

For  all  vessels  of  501  tons  to  1,000  tons 

For  all  vessels  over  1,001  tons  up  to  2,000  tons 

2,001  tons  up  to  3,000  tons 

3,001  tons  up  to  4,000  tons 

4,001  tons  up  to  6,000  tons 

Twenty  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed  when  two  or  three 
vessels  can  arrange  to  dock  on  the  same  tide  and  remain  in  dock  the  same 
number  of  hours.  Two  vessels  of  1,000  tons  each  can  be  docked  at  the  same 
time.  The  20- per- cent,  rebate  in  not  allowed  if  any  of  the  Lyttleton  Harbour 
Board's  vessels  are  docked  at  the  same  time  as  another  vessel.  The  twenty- 
four  hours  constituting  the  first  day  of  docking  commences  from  the  time  of  the 
dock  being  pumped  out. 

Any  vessel  belonging  to  H.M.  Navy  or  any  colonial  Government,  or  any 
commissioned  ship  belonging  to  any  foreign  nation,  is  admitted  into  the  graving 
dock  without  payment  of  the  usual  dock  dues,  but  is  charged  only  such  sum  as 
is  necessary  for  the  reimbursement  of  actual  expenditure  of  stores,  wages,  and 
materials. 

There  are  electric  lights,  one  on  each  side  of  the  graving-dock ; 
and  there  is  a  workshop  alongside  the  dock,  and  several  other  en- 
gineering works  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  where  repairs  and 
heavy  foundry-work  can  be  done. 

The  graving  dock  and  machinery  cost  £105,000.  The  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  that  sum,  at  6^  per  cent.,  amounts  to 
£6,825  per  annum.  Since  its  construction,  the  dock  dues  for 
the  sixteen  years,  ended  31st  December,  1898,  amounted  to 
£14,487   13s.    Id.,  and  the   working  expenses  to   £9,454   9s.   3d., 
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leaving  a  credit  balance  for  sixteen  years,  ended  31st  December, 
1898,  of  £5,083  Ss,  lOd. 

During  the  year  189B  twenty- three  vessels  were  docked,  and 
the  dock  dues  amounted  to  £H0O  3s.  lOd.  For  the  sixteen  years, 
ending  1898,  305  vessels  were  docked. 

Alongside  the  graving  dock  is  a  Patent  slip,  with  a  cradle 
150ft.  in  length,  suitable  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  It  belongs  to 
the  Harbour  Board. 

Otaoo  Graving  Dock. 

The  dock  at  Port  Chalmers  is  vested  in  the  Otago  Dock  Trust, 
a  body  entirely  distinct  from  the  Otago  Harbour  Board.     Vessels  of 
large  size  can  be  taken  lo  the  Otago  Dock,  as  the  following  measure- 
ments will  show : — 

Lougcii  ovor  all  . .  . .  . .  . .  , «     835  fe^t. 

Length  on  tbo  floor      . .  . .  . .  . .  . ,     328     , 

Brettdtk  over  all  . .  , .  . .  . .  . .       68    » 

Breadth  on  floor  . »  . .  , .  . .  . .       41    ^ 

Bread  bh  where  ship's  bilge  would  be       ..  ..  ,.       43    „ 

Breadth  at  dock  gates  . .  . .  , .  ,  *  . .       50    . 

Depth  of  water  on  hjII  at  high-water  (ordinary  spring  tides)      17^  ^ 

Connected  with  the  Otago  Dock  are  a  large  machine-shop, 
steam-hammer,  and  forge^  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for 
performing  any  work  that  may  be  required  by  vessels  visiting  the 
port.     An  80-ton  shear-legs  has  also  been  erected  for  heavy  lifts. 

There  is  also  a  patent  slip,  used  for  taking  up  small  vessels. 

All  vessels  using  the  Otago  Graving  Dock  are  liable  to  dock  dues 
according  to  the  following  scale  (unless  under  special  contract),  re- 
vised since  the  beginning  of  1896  ;- — 


VcBS«Ls  under  2O0  tons^  for  the  first  three  days,  or  part  of 

three  days 
VeeaelH  of  '300  tona,  and  under  80O  tona 
800  tons  and  upwards 

And  for  every  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  after  ihti  hrai  three  days  :— 


£ 

25  0 
30  0 
42  10 


d. 

0 
0 
0 


Vessels  under  300  tons 

300    ^     and  under  40(1  Umn 

400    ^  .  500  , 

600    .  .  600  . 

600    .  ,  700  , 

700    ,  ,  300  ^ 

800    ^  ,  900  « 

900     ^  ^       1,000  , 

«         1,000  tons  and  upwards 


8d,   per  register  ton  per  day. 

7}d. 

TJd. 

;f       : 

6|d. 
6*d, 
6d. 


During  the  last  twelve  months,  ending  31st  December,  1898, 
the  dock  was  in  use  234  working-days.  The  nnmber  of  vessek 
docked  was  sixty-four,  having  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  48,970. 


WELLl^^GTON    PaI'ENT    SlIP. 

The   Port   of    Wellington    has   no   dock ;    but  there   is  a  well- 
equipped  patent  slip  at  Evans  Bay,  on  vvhicli  vessels  of  2,000  tons 
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can  be  safely  hauled  up.  This  slip  is  the  property  of  a  private  com- 
pany, and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Harbour  Board.  It 
is  1,070ft.  long,  with  a  cradle  260ft.  in  length.  There  is  a  depth  of 
32ft.  at  high  water  at  the  outer  end  of  the  slip.  A  dolphin  and 
buoys  are  laid  down  for  swinging  ships  in  Evans  Bay. 

The  company  has  convenient  workshops,  which  contain  machinery 
necessary  for  effecting  all  ordinary  repairs  to  vessels  using  the  slip. 

During  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1898,  there  were  99  vessels 
of  various  sizes  taken  up  on  the  slip  for  repairs,  cleaning,  painting, 
&c.,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  35,200  tons.  The  charges  for  taking 
vessels  on  the  slip  and  launching  them  are  Is.  per  ton  on  the  gross 
tonnage  for  the  first  full  twenty-four  hours,  and  6d.  per  ton  per  day 
afterwards,  unless  by  special  agreement. 

TiMARu  Slip. 
The  Timaru  slip  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  vessel  of  200  tons. 

Nelson  Cradle. 

The  Anchor  Steamship  Company's  cradle  can|take  up  a  vessel  of 
150  tons. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 

The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  are,  considering  their  extent,  fairly  well 
lighted,  but  there  are  many  places  where  lights  are  still  required. 
Additions  to  the  existing  lights  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  funds 
are  available. 

Including  the  lighthouse  on  East  Cape,  now  building,  there  are 
twenty-nine  coastal  lights — eight  of  the  first  order,  fifteen  of  the 
second,  three  of  the  third,  and  three  of  smaller  orders. 

There  has  been  no  special  difficulty  in  the  erection  of  lighthouses 
in  New  Zealand,  apart  from  the  trouble  caused  by  indifferent  land- 
ings. There  are  no  lighthouses  built  in  the  sea,  such  as  the  well- 
known  Eddystone  or  Bell  Kock.  That  on  The  Brothers  is  the  only 
one  which  it  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  as  a  rock-station :  that 
is,  the  keepers  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  three  being  always  at 
the  station  and  one  on  shore. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  lighthouses  is  given  by  the 
Marine  Department  as  about  £174,000  (the  Ponui  Passage  Light- 
house, having  been  built  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Auck- 
land, the  cost  is  not  given).  The  annual  consumption  of  oil  is  about 
19,800  gallons ;  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  irrespective  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  lighthouse  steamer,  is  about  £13,000  a  year. 

Besides  the  coastal  lighthouses,  there  are  harbour-lights  at 
most  of  the  ports  of  the  colony  for  the  guidance  of  vessels  into 
and  out  of  the  ports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  lighthouses,  indi- 
cating also   their  situation,  the  order    of    apparatus,   description. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

^^^^^1 

B^BS 

M 

LIQHTHOUBBB. 

srH 

^^^^      period  (in  seconds)  and  colour  of  the  lights,  and  of  what  material         } 

H             the  respective  towers  are  built  :— 

J 

^^ 

Period 

■ 

^^H     ,       NftmeofUglit- 

Order  of 

DOBCTip- 

DfB«K 

Colour  of  Tiiaht           Tower                  | 

^^^H                    faoiiiie. 

Apparatua. 

bloD. 

volviDg 
Light. 

1_/(JIUU1    OI  J_JJlgllH, 

built  of. 

^P 

Dwptric. 

BsOODdl, 

H               Oape  Maria,  van 

lat  order  . . 

Revolving 
Fixed    .. 

60 

White 

Red,  to  show  over 
Columbia  Reef 

,  Timber.           | 

H                Moko  Hinou     . 

iBfc      .        .. 

Flashing 

10 

White  . . 

j  Stone.             J 

■                Tiri  Tiri    {Auck- 

1  2nd    ,      ., 

Fixed    .. 

White,  with  red  arc 

Iron*          ^M 

■                    land) 

over  Flat  Rock                       ^M 

H^H         Ponui  Pasftoge.. 

Sfcb    .      ,. 

«r                -  ' 

. . 

White  and  red    .. 

Timber      H 

^^^1        CuTier  Island  . . 

l8t      .        ., 

Revoliing 

SO 

White   ,, 

1  Iron.          ^H 

^^^M 

2nd    .       .. 

« 

30 

*         *  • 

^ 

V              Portland  Island 

Fixed    .. 

* « 

Red»  to  show  over 

Timber.          1 

Bull  Rock           )  1 

H                Cape  Palli&er   .. 

2nd    ,       .. 

Flashing 

Twice 
every  h« 

White  . .             . .    Iron, 
ilf-minufce,  with  three  fificonds 

^M 

intervalfl  between  flashes                        _^^ 

H               Pftncorrow  Head 

2nd    .       .. 

Fixed    .. 

,, 

1  White  . .             . .     Iron.        ^H 

H              Gape  Egmont  . . 

2nd    ,,       .. 

m                 *  • 

1 ■ 

■              M&nukau  Head 

3rd    .      ,. 

tf                 •  * 

, , 

#         •  •             •  • 

Timbec      ^M 

■               Kaipara  Head  . . 

2nd    .       ,, 

Fiiwihiiig 

10 

*         •  •             *  • 

M 

H               Brothers       (in    1 
■                  Cook  Strait)     1 

2nd    ,       .. 

Fixed    .. 

10 

Red,  to  show  over 
Cook  Rock 

'  •  1 

H              Capo  Campbell 

2ad    .       ,. 

Revolving ' 

60 

White  ,. 

■ 

■              Oodlev     Head 

2nd    .       ., 

Fixed    .. 

^  ^ 

#         ■  *             *  • 

1  Stone.        ^M 

■  (Lyttelton) 

■  Ak&roaH6ad    .. 

2nd    .       .. 

Flaahing 

10 

A»                     •   •                               •  • 

Timber.      ^M 

■              Moeraki 

:^rd     ,       ., 

Fixfld    ,, 

,  ^ 

m                 »  *                         •  • 

■ 

H              Taiaroa  Head  . . 

3rd     .       , . 

*        , .,  1 

lUd       ., 

Stone,        ^M 

■              Oape  Saunders,. 

2na    .       ,. 

Revolving 

60 

White  ,. 

Timber.      ^M 

H              Nugget  Point  . . 

Isfc     .       .. 

Fixed    . . 

* . 

^        . .            ^. 

Stone.         ^M 

■               Waipapapa  Point 

2nd    „ 
Gatadioptric. 

Flashing 

10 

- 

Timber.      ^M 

■             Dog  Island 

lat  order  • . 

Revolving 

30 

m              •  •                      •  • 

Stone,         ^M 

^^K      Centre  Island  . . 

1st  order  . . 

Fixed    .. 

- 

White,    with    red 
arcs  over  inshore 
dangers 

Timber,      ^M 

H^             Puyjkjgur  Point 

Iflt     .      .. 

Fla-sMng 

10 

White  ,. 

■ 

■              Cape  Foul  wind 

2nd    .       ,, 

Revolting 

30 

tt 

■ 

■               Farewell  Spii   .. 

2nd    .       ,. 

" 

60 

White,  with  red  arc 
over  Spit  end 

-  ■ 

H             Nelson 

4th     .       .. 

Fixed    .. 

White,  with  red  arc 
to  mark  limit  of 
anchorage 

^H 

H             French  Pass     . . 

6th     .       .. 

m             •  » 

*  • 

H'-d     and     white, 
with  white  light 
on  beacon 

■ 

H             Stephens  Island 

2nd    ,       .. 

Group 

flashing 
Revolving 

30 
10 

White  .. 

.  ^ 

H             East  Cape  (now 

m              .  .                      *  • 

.     ■ 

H               building) 

k 1 

58 
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"THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  INSURANCE  ACT,  1893." 

It  is  provided  by  the  above-named  Act  that  every  person  ap- 
pointed to  the  Civil  Service  under  "  The  Civil  Service  Reform  Actj 
1886/'  or  afterwards,  shall  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty  years ;  but  the 
Governor  in  Council  may,  nevertheless,  require  any  officer  who  has 
attained  such  age  to  continue  to  perform  his  duties,  unless  unfitted 
by  reason  of  ill-health  or  other  cause.  It  is  also  provided  that  if 
any  officer  appointed  under  **  The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  1886," 
shall  become  permanently  incapacitated  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
he  shall  receive  compensation  equal  to  one  month's  salary  for  each 
year  of  service.  It  is  further  provided  that  every  officer  under  a 
certain  age,  to  be  fixed  by  regulations,  appointed  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  shall  effect  a  policy  on  his  (or  her)  own  life  with  the  Life 
Insurance  Commissioner,  providing  the  following  combined  bene- 
fits :— 

(1.)  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on  the  death  of  such  officer, 

should  it  occur  before  he  attains  the  age  of  sixty  years  (or 

after  that  age,  in  consideration  of  his  paying  the  necessary 

additional  premium) ;  and 
(2.)  The  payment  to  such  officer  of  an  annuity  until  death  should 

he  survive  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
The  pohcies  and  moneys  secured  thereby  are  not  assignable,  and 
cannot  be  charged  or  attached,  unless  the  officer  leaves  the  service, 
voluntarily  or  otherwise,  when  he  may  either  surrender  the  policy 
or  maintain  it  in  force,  as  he  may  choose. 

The  premiums  are  paid  in  the  form  of  monthly  deductions  from 
salaries,  according  to  the  following  schedule :  — 


Salary  per  Annum. 

Monthly  Deduction 
from  Salary. 

Yearly  Deduction. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

Under  £160     .. 

0    8     4 

5    0    0 

£150  and  under  £200 

0  12     6 

7  10    0 

£200          .          £250 

0  16     8 

10    0    0 

£250          .         £800 

1     0  10 

12  10    0 

£300          .          £350 

15     0 

15    0    0 

£350          .          £400 

19     2 

17  10    0 

£400          .          £450 

1  13     4 

20    0    0 

£460          .          £500 

1  17     6 

22  10    0 

£500          .          £550 

2     18 

25    0    0 

£560          .          £600 

2    5  10 

27  10    0 

£600          .          £650 

2  10    0 

30    0    0 

£650          .          £700 

2  14     2 

32  10    0 

£700          .          £750 

2  18    4 

35     0    0 

£750          .          £800 

3    2    6 

37  10    0 

£800  . . 

3    6    8 

40     0    0 

When  the  salary  is  increased  so  that  it  falls  in  the  next  higher 
category  in  the  schedule,  the  deductions  and  benefits  are  also  pro- 
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portionately  increased,  according  to  the  then  present  age  of  the* 
poh'cy holder,  by  indorsement  of  the  policy. 

By  regulations  under  the  Act,  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
dated  8th  March,  1894,  scales  of  benefits  were  adopted.  For  every 
£5  annually  deducted  from  the  salary  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  already  given  there  is  provided  a  temporary  insurance  of 
£100  (constant  at  all  ages  at  entry) »  ceasing  at  age  sixty,  together 
with  a  deferred  annuity  (varying  with  the  age  at  entry  from 
£63  lis.  Id.  at  age  fifteen  to  £10  IDs,  5d.  at  age  forty)  after  the  age 
of  sixty.  By  consenting  to  a  sniall  additional  deduction  from  salary, 
any  officer  may  have  the  insurance  continued  after  age  sixty  to  the 
end  of  life.  Newly-appointed  officers  who  are  over  forty  are  allowed 
the  option  of  acuniulating  o  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  in  the  Public 
Trust  Office,  or  of  taking  out  insurances  or  annuities  in  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Department. 

At  the  end  of  1898  there  were  236  Civil  Service  pohcies  in  force, 
insuring  £34,5 IH  (including  bonuses),  and  providing  deferred  an- 
nuities amounting  to  £9,282.  Fourteen  pohcies  bad  been  lapsed  or 
surrendered,  insuring  £2,659  at  death,  with  £579  deferred  annuities ; 
three  policies,  insuring  £354,  ha^J  become  claims  by  death  ;  and  the 
holders  of  seven  policies,  insuring  £2,513  (with  £lf38  deferred  annui- 
ties), had  left  the  Cjvil  Service,  but  elected  to  continue  their  policies 
with  the  Insurance  Department. 

These  policies,  plficed  in  separate  tables,  are  merged  in  the  geuerai 
busmess  of  the  Insurance  Department,  and  share  in  the  periodical 
distributions  of  profits.  At  successive  valuations  the  necessary  re- 
serve is  made  to  fully  cover  the  liability  which  has  accrued  upon 
each  of  the  contracts,  thus  avoiding  the  poasibihty  of  any  future 
danger  such  as  has  overtaken  so  many  pension  schemes  administered 
on  unsound  principles.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  two  of  the 
greatest  benefits  conferred  upon  the  participants  in  this  scheme  are 
the  avoidance  of  fluctuation  in  the  fund  through  amalgamating  with 
a  large  insurance  institution,  and  the  possession  of  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable contrtujts,  clearly  defining  the  benefits  to  be  received  at 
death  or  by  way  of  pension. 


NEW  ZEALAND  NEWSPAPERS. 

Thekb  are  (March,  1H99)  208  publications  on  the  register  of 
newspapers  for  New  Zealand.  Of  these,  50  are  daily  papers,  29 
ai'e  published  twice  a  week,  86  tliree  times  a  week,  61  once  a  week, 
3  fortnightly,  and  20  monthly. 

The  names  of  the  newspapers,  with  the  postal  districts  and  towns 
in  which  they  are  printed,  are  given  in  the  following  hst,  the  second 
colmnn  showing  the  day  or  period  of  publication. 

M.  signifies  morning  paper;  E,  evening  paper  : — 

.     , ,     ,  Auckland. 

Auckland  Evenmg  Star  (E.)  ..  ..  ..   Daily, 

Auckland  Weekly  News  and  Town  and  Country  Journal  (M)  Saturday 
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Auckland — continued, 

Bible  Standard  (M.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  Monthly. 

Christian  Worker  . .  . .  . .  . .  • 

Church  Gazette  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  « 

New  Zealand  ABC  Guide . .  . .  . .  . .   Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Farmer,  Bee  and  Poultry  Journal  (M.)  . .         « 
New  Zealand  Graphic,  Ladies'  Journal,  and  Youths'  Com- 


panion 

, , 

..  Wednesday. 

New  Zealand  Herald  (M.) . . 

..  Daily. 

New  Zealand   Illustrated  Sporting  Review 

and 

Licensed 

Victualler's  Gazette  (M.) 

, , 

..  Thursday. 

New  Zealand  Joyful  Kews 

, , 

..  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Standard  (M.) 

..  Monthly. 

Observer  (M.)     .. 

, , 

..  Saturday. 

Produce  Circular  and  Monthly  Beport  (M.) 

, , 

..  Monthly. 

Sharland's  Trade  Journal  .. 

, , 

..  Saturday. 

Southern  Cross  Log  (E.)     . . 

/^/>«V\TM  n.T1 4^  Cll 

•• 

..  Monthly. 

Coromandel  County  News  (E.) 

.. 

..  Mon.,  Wed.,PrU 

Dargaville- 

Wairoa  Bell  and  Northern  Advertiser  (E.) 

, , 

. .  Tu.,  Fri. 

Hamilton — 

Waikato  Argus  (M.) 

Waikato  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Gazette  | 

■ft  A  nro  i^a  nrn 

..  Tu.,Th.,  Sat. 

[E.) 

..  Daily. 

ivawaKawa — 
Northern  Luminary  (E.)   . . 

.. 

..  Friday. 

Onehunga— 

Weekly  Onehunga  Independent  and  District  Advertiser  (M.)     Saturday. 

rvuvuruof — 

Hot  Lakes  Chronicle  (E.)  . . 

,  , 

..  Saturday. 

Whangarei — 

Northern  Advocate  (E.)     . . 

..  Friday. 

Karangahake — 

Goldfields  Advocate  and  Ohinemuri  County  Chronicle  (M.) ..  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 
Opotiki— 

Opotiki  Herald,  Whakatane  County  and  East  Co8kst  Gazette 
(E.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Tuesday,  Friday. 

Paeroa — 

Hauraki  Tribune  and  Thames  Valley  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 

Ohinemuri' Gazette  (M.)    ..  .  ..  ..  Wed.,  Saturday. 

Tauranga — 

Bay  of  Plenty  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Warden  (E.)         . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Te  Aroha— 

Te  Aroha  and  Ohinemuri  News  and  Upper  Thames  Advo- 
cate (M.)       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 

Thames — 

Thames  Star  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Thames  Advertiser  and  Miners'  News  (M.) 
Waihi- 

Waihi  Miner  and  Hauraki  Goldfield  Gazette  (E.)  . .  Daily. 

Waitekauri — 

Golden  Age  (E.)  ..  ..  ..  ..   Wed.,  Sat. 

Whakatane — 

Whakatane  Times 


GiSBORNE. 

Telephone  (M.)  '    . .  . .  . .  . .  Saturday. 


Gisbome 
Poverty  Bay  Herald  (E.)    . .  . .  . .  . .  Daily. 


^^^^^^^1 

^ 
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■           Inglewood-                                New  Plymouth. 

H                 Record  and  Waitara  Age  (M.) 

^™ 

t  ♦ 

Wed.,  Saturday.       ^M 

■                 Weekly  Record  (M.) 

•  < 

Saturday.                   ^H 

^^^       New  Plymouth— 

^^M 

^^B          Budget  and  Taran&ki  Weekly  Herald  (M.) 

^^^^H 

^^V          Daily  NewB  (M.) 

Daily.                 ^^M 

■^           Taranaki  Herald  (E.) 

^^^^^^^^H 

^M                 T&tanaki  NewB  (M.) 

Saturday.           ^^^^H 

^B            Opunake— 

~^^^l 

^m                OpuQake  Times  (E.) 

Tuesday,  Friday.      ^H 

H             Stratford— 

^^B 

^1                 Egmont  Vcmt  (E.) 
■                Egmont  SetUer  <E.) 

, , 

Tu.,  Th..  Sat.             ^M 

, , 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.      H 

H            Waitara— 

^^1 

^^               Waitara  Evening  Mail  and  Olifton  County  Gbronicle  (E,)    . . 

Man.,  Wed..Fu.       ^1 

^^H          Waitara  Times  and  Clifton  County  Gfl^tte  (M.) . . 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.       ^H 

^^^     Dannevirke-                                       NArajB. 

^1 

^1                Bush  Advocate  (E.V 
^H                 Morning  Pro^s  (M.) 

Tu.,  Th.«  Sat.          ^H 

Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.          ^M 

^H             Hastings^ 

^^H 

■                Hastings  Standard  (E.) 

, , 

Daily.                 ^^H 

^H            Napier— 

^^^^^M 

^1                 Daily  Tel egrapk  (E.) 

« . 

^^H 

H                Hfl.wk©'B  Bay  Herald  (M.) . . 

^B                New  Zealand  Fire  and  Ambulance  Record 

^^^^^^^^H 

, , 

Monthly.          ^^^H 

^M            Waipawa— 

^^^^H 

■                Waipawa  Mail  ( E,) 

Tue«.»Thur.,S&t.      ^H 

^^^_      Wairoa — 

<^^| 

^^^H         Wairoa  Guardian  and  County  Advocate  (M.) 

•■ 

Tuesday,  Friday.       ^H 

^H     Elthani-                                            Waxgandi. 

H 

^^^         EUhain  Argus  and  District  Advertiser  (M.) 

, , 

Tu.,Th.,Sat.           ^M 

^m               Eltham   Guardian;    Kaponga,   Ngaire,   Te    Roti, 

Hawejra, 

^^H 

^1                    Stratford,  and  Cardiff  Advertiser  {U.) 

Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.       ^^^1 

^M           Hawer^— 

^^^^H 

^fc^         Egmont  Stat  (M,) 

Saturday.           ^^^^B 

^^^K        Hawem  and  Norman  by  Star,  Patea  County  Chronicle,  and 

^^^^^H 

^^H            Waimate  Plains  Gazette  (E.) 

^^^1 

^^^        Hawera  Morning  Post,  Patea,  Norman  by,  Eltham,  1 

Stratford, 

^^^^H 

^M                  Kaponga,  Manaia,  and  Opunake  Register  (M.) 

Tu.,  Th.,  Sat.            ^H 

^B           Hunterville— 

^^H 

^M               Paraekaretu  Expresa,   Hunterville,  Obingaiti,  Mo&whango, 

^H 

H                   and  Rata  Advertiser  (M.) 

Tuesday,  Friday.        ^| 

^B          Manaia— 

^^1 

^1               Waimate  Wttnefks  (E.) 

, , 

TuoKday,  Friday.        ^M 

^1           M&ngaweka— 

^^^^^1 

^H              Mangaweka  Settler,   and  Ohingaiti,   Rangiwbaia, 

Taihape, 

^^^^^M 

^^^^            and  Waimariuo  Advertiser  {M.) 

Wed.,  Sat.          ^^^M 

^^H    Marton— 

^^^^^M 

^^^B        Rangitikei  Advocate  and  Manawatu  Argus  (E.)   . . 
^         Patea 

*■ 

^^H 

^1              Patea  County  Press  (E.)    . . 

Mon.,  Wed..  Fa^^^| 

■           Raetihi— 

^^^^^H 

^M               Waimarino  Argua  and   Raetihi.  Obakune,  Kanoi, 

,  Pipinki, 

^^^^^M 

^H                  and  Upper  Wanganui  Advocate  (M») 

^^^^H 

^B          Wanganui— 

^^^^^1 

H              Jut»tlce  (M.) 

ruesday.              ^^^^^| 

^M             Wanganni  Chronicle  and  Patea- Rangitikei  Advertiser  (M.)< . 

^^H 
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Wanganm  Herald  (E.)       . .                . .                . .  . .  Daily. 

Weekly  Ghroniole  and  Patea-Bckngitikei  Record  (M.)  . .  Saturday. 

Yeoman  (M.)    ..                ..                ..                ..  ..  Friday. 

Carterton-  Wellington. 

Wairarapa  Leader  (E.)      ..                ..                ..  ..  Men.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Wairarapa  Observer,    Featherston    Chronicle,  East  Coast 

Advertiser,  and  South  County  Gazette  (E.)      ..  ..  Tue8.,Thur.,Sat. 
Eketahuna — 

Ekotahuna  Express  and  North  Wairarapa  Courier  (E.)  . .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 
Feilding— 

Feilding  Star  (E.)               ..                 ..                 ..  ..Daily. 

Foxton — 

Foxton  Telegraph  and  West  Coast  Advertiser  (E.)  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Manawatu  Herald  (E.)       ..                ..                ..  ..  TueB.,Thur.,Sat. 

Greytown— 

Wairarapa  Standard  and  Featherston  Advocate  (E.)  ..  Hon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Levin — 

Manawatu  Farmer  and  Horowhenua  County  Chronicle  (E.)     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Masterton — 

Wairarapa  Daily  Times  (E.)                . .                 . .  . .  Daily. 

Wairarapa  Star  (E.)           . .                 . .                . .  . .        « 

Weekly  Star  and  Wellington  District  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  Thursday. 
Otaki— 

Otaki  Mail  and  Horowhenua  County  and  West  Coast  Adver- 
tiser (M.)                         ..                ..                ..  ..  Tuesday,  Friday. 

Pahiatua — 

Pahiatua  Herald  (E.)         . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Palmerston  North — 

Manawatu  Daily  Standard,  Rangitikei  Advertiser,  and  West 

Coast  Gazette  (E.)          . .                . .                 . .  . .  Daily. 

Manawatu  Daily  Times  (E.)                 . .                 . .  . .        « 

Potone — 

Hutt  and  Petone  Chronicle  (M.)          . .                 . .  . .  Wednesday. 

Wellington — 

Church  Chronicle  (M.)                          ..                 ..  ..  Monthly. 

Evening  Post  (E.)                . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Daily. 

Guardian  (E.)   . .                 . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Tbursdav,    fort- 
nightly. 

New  Zealand  Craftsman  (M.)              . .                . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Cyclists'  Touring  Club  Gazette  (MJ  . .          ^ 

New  Zealand  Dairyman  and  Dairy  Messenger  (E.)  . .          « 

New  Zealand  Field  (M.)    . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Friday. 

New  Zealand  Insurance,  Finance,  and  Mining  Journal  (M.)    Monthly. 

Now  Zealand  Mail,  Town  and  Country  Advertiser  (M)  . .  Friday. 

New  Zealand  Mines  Record  (M.)                           . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Times  (M.)    ..                 ..                 ..  ..  Daily. 

Register  and  Property  Investors'  Guide               . .  . .  Monthly. 

Wellington   Price   Current   and   New    Zealand  Trade    Re- 
view (M)        . .                 . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Monthly. 

Woodville — 

Woodville  Examiner  (E.)  . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Blenheim-  Blenheim. 

Marlborough  Daily  Times  and   Town  and  Country  Adver- 
tiser (M.)       . .                 . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Daily. 

Marlborough  Express  (E.)                    . .                 . .  . .        • 

Havelock — 

Pelorus  Guardian  and  Miners'  Advocate  (M.)      . .  . .  Tuesday,  Friday. 
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H^           Pic  ton— 

H 

^1               Mftfiborough  Pr^ss,  County  of  Sounds  Gazette  (M.) 

TueHday,  Friday.       ^| 

H           Brightwater-^                                       Nelson. 

fl 

^^^^          Brigblwater  ludepcndent  Obioaicle  (M.) 

Thursday*           ^^^^fl 

^^^K     Collingwood— 

^^^^^M 

^^H        Golden  Bay  Argus  (E.) 

Thursday.          ^^^^| 

^^     NelBon- 

^^^^^H 

■^              ColoDistfM.)     .. 

^^H 

^m               Neldon  Evening  Mall  (E.)  , . 

^^^^^^^^H 

■            Takaka- 

^^^^^^H 

^1               Takaka  News  and  OolliDgwood  AdvertLaer  (E.)     . . 

Thursday*          ^^^^H 

H           Charleaton-^                                       Wbstpobt, 

1^1 

^1               Charleston   Herald.  Brighton   Times,   and    Croninvillo   Re- 

^^^M 

^^^^             porter  (M.)     * . 

Wed,,  Saturday.  ^^^B 

^^^K     MarchiBon— 

^^^^^1 

^^H        Bailor  Fust  (E.) 

Thursday.           ^^^H 

^^^     Westport— 

^^^^^M 

H               Buller  Miner  <M.) 

Friday,              ^^H 

■               Weslport  News  (M.) 

^^H 

^M               Wcstport  Times  and  Evening  star  (E.) 

^^H 

1           Bmnnerton-                                   Gbeymouth, 

^^H 

^m              Brunner  News,  Blackball  Courier,  and  Grey  VaUoy  Adver- 

^^^^^1 

^1                  tiKer  (E.) 

^^H 

^M           Greymoutli— 

^^^^^B 

^M              Evening  Star  and  Brunnerton  Advocate  (E.) 

^^^^^^^H 

^H               Grev  River  Argufi  (M.) 

^^^^^^^1 

■               Weekly  Argus  (M.) 

Weekly.               ^^H 

■           Reefton— 

^^^^^B 

^M              Inangahua  Herald  and  New  Zealand  Miner  ^M.) 
^M              loangaliaa  Times  and  Beef  ton  Guardian  (E.)     » . 

^^H 

^^M 

1          Hokitika-                                          HoiflTiKA. 

^H 

^1              Hokitika  Guardian  and  Evening  Star  (E*) 

^^H 

■              Leader  (M.) 

Saturday.            ^^^^B 

■               West  Coast  Times  (M.) 

^^H 

^B           Kumara— 

^^^^^B 

^B               Eumara   Time^  anci    Dillman*8   and    Goldsborougb    Adver- 

^^^^^B 

■                   tiger  (E.) 

^^^^^B 

■          Bofls- 

^^^^^B 

^1              Ro&s  and  Okarito  Advocate  and  Westland  Advertiser  (M.)    . . 

Wed.,  Saturday.        ^H 

^1          Akaroft—                                       CHmsTCHUBCH. 

^^1 

^M              Akaroa  Mail  and  Banks  Peninsula  Advertiser  fM.) 

Tuesday.  Friday.  "^^^H 

^B           Asbburton^ 

^^1 

^^^H        Ash  burton  Guardian  (E.)  ,. 

Daily.                           ^H 

^^^B       Asbburtou  Mail,  Kakaia,  Mount  Somers,  and  Alford  Forest 

^^1 

^^^^r           Adveitiser  (M.) 

Tues.,  Thur.,  SaU         ^| 

^V             Aahburton  Standard  and  Farmers'  Advocate  (M.)  ,, 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.          H 

^^^^      Cheviot  News  (M.) 

Tuee.,  Fri.           ^^^| 

^^^H  Ohristchurcb^ 

>^^^^^M 

^^^B      Canterbury  Times  (M.) 

Wednesday.         ^^^^| 

^^^V      Colonial  Inventor 

Monthly.               ^^^H 
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Christcburch — co^Uinued. 

Lyttelton  Times  (M.)         . .                . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Mercantile  and  Bankruptcy  Gazette  of  New  Zealand  (E.)    . .  Thursday. 

New  Zealand  Baptist         . .                 . .  . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Church  News  (M.)          . .  . .  . .         » 

New  Zealand  Cyclist  (M.)..                ..  ..  ..  Saturday. 

New  Zealand  Railway  Review             . .  . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Schoolmaster  (E.)         . .  . .  . .         « 

New  Zealand  War  Cry  and  Official  Gazette  of  the  Salvation 

Army  (M.)     . .                . .                . .  . .  . .  Saturday. 

New  Zealand  Wheelman  . .                . .  . .  . .  Wednesday. 

Press  (M.)         . .                 . .                . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Prohibitionist  . .                 . .                . .  . .  . .  Fortnightly,  Pri» 

Spectator  (M.)  . .                . .                . .  . .  . .  Wednesday. 

Star(E.)            ..                ..                 ..  ..  ..  Daily. 

Truth  (E.)         . .                 . .                 . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Weekly  Press  (incorporating  the  *'  Referee  ")  (M.)  . .  Wednesday. 
Oxford  (East)— 

Oxford  Observer  (M.)          . .                 . .  . .  . .  Saturday. 

Kaikoura — 

Kaikoura  Star  and   North    Canterbury  and   South    Marl- 
borough News  (E.)              . .             . :  . .  . .  Tu.,  Pri. 
Rangiora — 

Rangiora  Standard  and  North  Canterbury  Guardian  (M.)    ..  Wed.,  Saturday^ 
Southbridge — 

Ellesmorc  Guardian  (M.)  . .                 . .  . .  ... 


Geraldine-  Timabu. 

Fairlie  Star  (M.)  ... 

Geraldine  Advocate  (M.)    . . 

Pleasant  Point  Mail  (M.)  . . 

Temuka  Times  (M.) 
Temuka — 

Geraldine  Guardian  (M.)  . . 

Temuka  Leader  (M.) 
Timaru — 

South  Canterbury  Times  (E.) 

South  Canterbury  Weekly  Gazette  (M.) 

Timaru  Herald  (M.) 
Waimate — 

Waimate  Advertiser  (M.)  . . 

Waimate  Times  (M.) 


Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 


Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 


Daily. 

Friday. 

Daily. 

Saturday. 
Wed.,  Saturday. 


Oamaru — 
North  Otago  Times  (M.) 
Oamaru  Mail  (E.) 


Oamaru. 


Daily. 


Alexandra  South-  Dunbdin. 

Alexandra  Herald  and  Central  Otago  Gazette  (M.)  . .  Thursday. 

Balclutha — 

Clutha  Leader  (M.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  Friday. 

Free  Press  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .         * 

Clyde— 

Dunstan  Times,   Vincent    County    Gazette,    and    General 
Goldfields  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Friday. 

Cromwell — 

Cromwell  Argus  and  Northern  Goldfields  Gazette  (M.)         . .  Tuesday. 

Cromwell  Times  . .  . .  Weekly. 
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Advoc&te  (M.)    ..  ..  ,,  ,* 

Christian  Outlook  (M.) 
Evoning  Star  (E.) 
Farmers*  Circular  (M.) 
Kfttipo 

New  Zealand  Tablet  (M.)  . . 
Otago  Daily  Timaa  (M,)  .. 
Otago  Witness  (M.) 

OtEigo  Workman,  Dunedin  and  Subarbaa  AdvL^rtiser  (M) 
Phonographic  Magazine  and  Typewriting  News  . . 
Hew  Zealand  Mining  Journal  and  Finanoial  Guide  (M.) 
Soboolraates 
Temperance  Standard 
Triad  (M.) 
Weekly  Budget  (M.) 
Xiawrence— 


Saturday. 

Daily. 

Thur.Jortn'ly. 

Monthly, 

Friday. 

Daily. 

Thursday, 

Saturday. 

Monthly. 


Saturday. 


Tuapeka  Recorder  (M.) 

< »                 « « 

..  Friday. 

TnapokaTimeB(M.) 

• . 

,.  Wed.,  Saturday. 

Milton- 

Bruce  Herald  (MO 

, . 

..  Tuesday  .'Friday. 

Mosgiel  - 

1 

Taieri  Advocate  (M) 

. . 

.,  Wed,  Saturday. 

Naseby- 

Mount  Ida  Chronicle  (E,)  .. 

■ .                 <  - 

. .  Friday  (twice). 

Palmerrtton— 

Palmerston  and  Waikouaiti  Times  (M.) 

.♦   Friday. 

Roxburgh— 

Mount  Benger  Mail  (M.)    , . 

•  • 

..  Saturday. 

Tapanui — 

Tapanuj  Courier  and  Central  Districtu  Chiaette  (M.) 

..  Wednesday. 

Arrow  town — 

Invercab<51ll. 

Lake  County  Press  (E.)      . . 

•  «                          •  * 

..  Thursday. 

Gore— 

Mataura  Ensign  (E.) 
Southern  Standard  (M.)     . . 

>  li                          >  * 

..  Tuea.,  Tb.,  Sat. 

.  >                      *  • 

..  Tuesday,  Friday. 

In  verc  argil]— 

Southern  Cross  (M.) 

•  •                          •  ■ 

..   Saturday. 

Sonthiatjder  (M.) 

* . 

..  Friday. 

,     Southland  Daily  News  (E.) 

.  •                      .  * 

..  Daily, 

1    Southland  TimeB  (M.) 
r    Weekly  Times  (M.) 

.  *                      •  - 

•  •        tt 

.  ■                           »  » 

,,  Friday. 

Queenstown— 

I>ake  Wokatipu  Mail  (E.)  . . 

•  *                          •• 

•  •        » 

Riverton— 

Western  Star  flmd  Wallace  County  Gajaette  (M.). . 

_  Tueb,,  Fri. 

Winton— 

Winton  Record  and  Hokonui  Advocate  (M.) 

, .  Tubs,,  Fri. 

Wyudham— 

Wyndham  Farmer  (M.)     ,, 

■  ■                          «  > 

..  Mon„  Wed.,  Fri. 

Wyndham  Herald  (M,)     . , 

., 

..  Wed.,  Friday. 

The  foregoing  towns  are  arranged  according  to  the  postal  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  situated. 

Taking  the  provincial  districts,   Auckland   has  37  puMications 
registered  as  newspapers,  Taranaki  11,  Hawkers  Bay  8,  Wellington 
46,   Marlborourrh   4,   Nelson   12,  Westland  9,  Canterbury  37,  and 
Otago  44. 
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THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  NEW  ZEALAND, 

Under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Acts,  1888  and  1895,  and  **  The  Tobacco 
Excise  Duties  Act,  1896." 

Table  op  Duties. 
The  headings  of  the  respective   olasses  in  this  Table   and   in    the  Table  of 
Exemptions  are  used  solely  for  convenience  of  classification,  and  shall  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  articles  specified  therein,  or  be  construed  to  indicate  the 
material  of  which  any  such  article  is  made. 

The  word  **  iron  "  includes  steel,  or  steel  and  iron  combined. 

Neither  steam-engines,  nor  parts  of  steam-engines,  nor  steam-boilers  (land 
or  marine)  are  included  in  the  expression  **maohine8"  or  ** machinery"  in 
either  this  Table  or  the  Table  of  Exemptions. 

The  abbreviaton  *'n.o.e."  means  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

In  computing  "  ad  valorem  "  duties  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  is  increased 
by  10  per  cent. 

Class  I. — Foods  and  Abticles  for  Human  Consumption. 

Names  of  Articles  and  Ra^es  oj  Duty, 

1.  Almonds,  in  the  shell,  2d.  the  lb. 

2.  Almonds,  shelled,  n.o.e,  8d.  the  lb. 
8.  Bacon  and  hams,  2d.  the  lb. 

4.  Biscuits,  ships',  plain  and  unsweetened,  3s.  the  cwt. 

5.  Biscuits,  other  kinds,  2d.  the  lb. 

6.  Boiled  sugars,  comfits,  lozenges,  Scotch  mixtures,  and  sugar-candy,  2d.  the 

lb.,  including  internal  packages. 

7.  Candied  peel  and  drained  peel,  3d.  the  lb. 

8.  Capers,  caraway  seeds,  catsup,  cayenne  pepper,  chillies,   chutney,  curry- 

powder  and  -paste,  fish-paste,  gelatine,  isinglass,  liquorice,  olives,  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

9.  Chocolate  confectionery,  and  all  preparations  of  chocolate  or  cocoa — 

In  plain  trade  packages,  3d.  the  lb. 

In  fancy  packages,  or  in  small  packages  for  retail  sale,  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

10.  Confectionery,  n.o.e.,  2d.  the  lb.,  including  internal  packages. 

11.  Fish,  dried,  pickled,  or  salted,  n.o.e.,  10s.  the  cwt. 

12.  Fish,  potted  and  preserved,  2d.  the  lb.,  or  packages  of  that  reputed  weight, 

and  so  in  proportion  for  packages  of  greater  or  less  reputed  weight. 
18.  Fruit,  fresh,  viz.  :— 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,   medlars,  apricots, 
quinces,  tomatoes.  Id.  the  lb. 

(No  duty  exceeding  id.  the  lb.  to  be  levied  on  apples  and  pears  from 
14th  July  to  31st  December.) 
Currants,  raspberries,  gooseberries,   blackberries,   and  strawberries,  ^d. 

the  lb. 
Lemons,  }d.  the  lb. 
14.  Fruits,  dried,  2d.  the  lb. 
16.  Fruits,  preserved  in  juice  or  syrup,  26  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

16.  Fruit-pulp,  and  partially  preserved  fruit,  n.o.e.,  1^.  the  lb. 

17.  Fruits  preserved  by  sulphurous  acid.  Id.  the  lb. 

18.  Glucose,  Id.  the  lb. 

19.  Honey,  2d.  the  lb. 

20.  Jams,  jellies,  marmalade,  and  preserves,  2d.  the  lb.  or  packages  of  that 

reputed  weight,  and  so  in  proportion  for  packages  of  greater  or  less  reputed 
weight, 

21.  Jellies  concentrated  in  tablets  or  powder,  4d.  the  lb. 

22.  Maizena  and  cornflour,  ^d.  the  lb. 

23.  Meats,  potted  or  preserved,  20  per  cent,  od  valorem. 
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^.  Milk,  prflSGfved,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorBvu 

25.  Mtietard,  2d.  the  lb, 

26.  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  except  oocoftnuU«  2d.  the  lb. 

27.  Oysters,  prefiervcd,  2d.  tho  lb.  or  packages  ot  bhab  reputed  weight,  And  bo  in 

proportiot]  for  packages  ol  greater  or  lesa  reputed  weight. 

2B.  Pearl  barley,  Is,  the  cwt. 

29.  Peas,  split,  2s.  the  cwt. 

30«  Pickles  I  38.  the  impecial  gallon.  * 

31,  Provisions,  n.o.e.j  20  per  cont.t  ad  valorem, 

32.  Rice  and  riee-flour»  6s>  the  cwt. 
83.  Rice,  undressed,  and  dressed  in  bond,  is.  the  cwt. 
34.  Salt,  except  rock-salt,  IOd.  the  ton. 
S5.  Sardines,  including  the  oil,  2d.  the  lb, 

36.  Sauces,  4b.  the  imperial  gallon, 

37.  Spices,  including  pepper  and  pimento,  unground,  2d.  the  lb. 

38.  Spices,  including  pepper  and  pimento,  ground,  4d.  the  lb. 

39.  Sugar,  ^d,  the  lb. 

40.  Trckvcle  and  molasses,  ^d.  the  lb. 

41.  Vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  or  preserved,  20  per  cent.,  ad  valorem. 

42.  Vinegar,  table,  not  exceeding  6'5  per  ceut.  of  acidity,*  6d.  the  gallon* 


ClABS  II. — ^TOBAOOO. 
43.  Gigflkrettes,  nob  exceeding  in  weight  2^1  h.  per  1,000,  17s.  6d.  the  1,000. 


And 


for  all  weight  in  excess  of  2 jib.  per  1,000,  Od.  the  OB. 

44.  Cigars,  7s.  the  lb. 

45.  Snufi,  7a.  the  lb. 

46.  Tobacco,  3b.  6d.  the  lb. 

47.  Tobacco  unmanufatitured,  entered  to  be  manufactured  in  the  colony  in  any 

Licensed    tobacco    manufactory,  for  manfifactaring    purposes   only,   Into 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigaretteB*  or  snuff.  2s.  the  lb. 


Class  III. — Alcoholic  Bevebaqes,  and  Materials  for  Making 

8a&le. 

48.  Ale,  beer  of  all  Borts,  porter,  cider,  and  perry,  the  gallon,  or  for  Bix  reputed 

quart  bottles,  or  12  reputed  pint  battles,  2s,  the  gallon. 

49.  Cordials,  bitters,  and  liqueurs,  16fl.  the  liquid  gallon. 
dO.  Hops,  6d.  the  lb. 

51.  Malt,  2s.  the  bushel. 

52.  Bice  rualt,  Id.  the  lb. 

53.  Solid  wort,  6d.  the  lb. 

54.  Spirits  aod  strong  waters,  the  strength   of  which   can   be  ascertained  by 

Bykes's  hydrometer,  16s.  the  proof  gallon. 

(No  allowance  beyond  16  5  under  proof  Bhall  be  made  for  spirits  or 
strong  watf^rs  of  a  Ig&b  hydrometer  strength  than  16  5  under  proof.) 

55.  Spirits   and   strong  waters,   sweetened  or   mixed,  when  not  exceeding  the 

strength  of  proof,  16h.  the  liquid  gallon. 

56.  Spirits  and  strong  waters  in  cases  shall  be  charged  as  follows,  namely : — 

Two  gallons  and  under,  as  two  gallon.^ ;  over  two  gallons  and  not  exceed- 
ing three,  as  three  gallons ;  over  three  gallons  and  not  exceeding  four, 
OS  four  galtons ;  and  bo  on  for  any  greater  quantity  contained  in  OLay 
ca»e. 

57.  Spirits  or  strong  waters,  mixed  with  ingredients  in  any  proportion  exceeding 

83  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  aJthoogh  thereby  coining  under  any  other 
designation,  excepting  patent  or  proprietary  medicinci^,  or  tinctures  and 
medicinal  spirits  otherwise  enumerated,  16s.  the  liquid  gallon. 

58.  Wine,   Australian,   containing   not  more    than   35  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 

verified  by  Sykes^s  hyt^rometer,  the  gallon,  or  for  six  reputed  quart  botUea, 
or  twelve  repnbed  pint  bottles,  5s.  the  gallon. 

*  Vinegar  exceeding  65  par  cent,  of  acidity  to  be  ti^&ted  og  acetlo  ooid. 
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59.  Wine,  other  than  sparkling  and  Australian,  containing  less  than  40  per  oent. 

of  proof  spirit  verified  hy  Sykes's  hydrometer,  the  gallon,  or  for  six 
reputed  quart  bottles,  or  twelve  reputed  pint  bottles,  6s.  the  gallon. 

60.  Wine,  sparkling,  9s.  the  gallon. 

Glass  IV. — Non-Alcoholic  Beverages,  and  Materials  for 
Making  Same. 

61.  Aerated  and  mineral  waters  and  effervescing  beverages,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

62.  Chicory,  3d.  the  lb. 

63.  Chocolate,  3d.  the  lb. 

64.  Cocoa,  3d.  the  lb. 

65.  Cofiee,  essence  of,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

66.  Cofiee,  raw,  2d.  the  lb. 

67.  Cofiee  roasted,  5d.  the  lb. 

68.  Syrups ;  lime-  or  lemon- juice  sweetened  ;  raspberry  vinegar,  25  per  cent.  a4 

valorem, 

69.  Tea,  4d.  the  lb. 

Class  V. — Drugs,   Medicines,   Chemicals,   and  Druggists' 

Sundries. 

70.  Acid,  acetic,  n.o.e.,  containing  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  acidity,  Ud.  the  lb> 

For  every  10  per  cent,  of  acidity  or  fraction  thereof  additional,  Jd.  the  lb. 

71.  Acid,  tartaric.  Id.  the  lb. 

72.  Baking-powder,  yeast  preparations,  and  other  ferments,  20  per  cent,  ad  valoretn. 

73.  Chemicals  n.o.e.,  including  photographic  chemicals  and  glacial  acetic  acid, 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

74.  Cream  of  tartar,  Id.  the  lb. 

75.  Drugs  and  druggists'  sundries  and  apothecaries'  wares,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem, 

76.  Essences,  flavouring,  spirituous,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  until  Ist  February, 

1896,  and  thereafter  16s.  the  liquid  gallon. 

77.  Essences,  flavouring,  n.o.e.,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

78.  Eucalyptus  oil,  in  bulk  or  bottle,  20  per.  cent,  ad  valorem. 

79.  Glvcerine,  refined,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

80.  Opium,  408.  the  lb. 

81.  Patent  medicines,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

82.  Proprietary  medicines,  or  medicaments,  (1)  bearing  the  name  of  the  pro- 

prietor on  label  or  package  ;  (2)  bearing  a  prefixed  nsune  in  the  possessive 
case ;  (3)  n.o.e.,  prepared  by  any  occult  secret  or  art,  40  per  cent,  ad  valoretn, 

83.  Saccharine,  except  in  the  form  of  tabloids  or  tablets.  Is.  6d.  the  ounce. 

84.  Sarsaparilla,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

85.  Soda,  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  Is.  che  owt. 

86.  Soda,  crystals,  28.  the  owt. 

87.  Tinctures  and  medicinal  spirits  of  any  recognised  pharmacopoeia,  containing 

more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  Is.  the  lb. 

88.  Tinctures  and  medicinal  spirits  of  any  recognised  pharmacopoeia,  containing 

less  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  6d.  the  lb. 

Class  YI. — Clothing  and  Textile  Goods. 

89.  Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  and  all  articles  n.o.e.  made  up  wholly  or 

in  part  from  textile  or  other  piece-goods,  25  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 

90.  Apparel  made  by  British  or  foreign  tailors,  dress-,  mantle-,  or  jacket-makers, 

to  the  order  of  residents  in  the  colony,  and  intended  for  the  individual  use 
of  such  residents,  whether  imported  by  the  residents  themselves  or  through 
an  importing  firm,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

91.  Blankets,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

92.  Collars  and  cuffs,  of  paper  or  other  material,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

93.  Cotton  counterpanes,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

94.  Cotton  piece-goods,  to  include  turkey  twills,  dress  prints  (hard-spun  and 

plain- woven),  where  the  invoice  value  does  not  exceed  4d.  the  yard  ;  and 
cotton  piece  goods  n.o.e.,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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95.  Cotton  piece  goods — namely,  tap^:)i^try ;  cretonnes;  chintz  art  cr^pe,  tvnd  serges ; 
velveteens,  velveta^  and  plushea,  all  kinds  ;  damuRk^,  moquette  ;  sakeenB, 
linenettes;  o  re  pons  ;  cnmp€  ;  sepbyrn  ;  ginghams:  turkey  twills;  ptint«; 
printed  cottons  ;  piques;  vestings;  quiitings  and  mi\rcellaB;  mtislttis  of  all 
kinds:  nets;  window-nets ;  hollandfi,  ourtaiiiA,  and  blinds  :  diapers;  ticks, 
including  coloured  Belgian;  to^vellingR;  Iu.ccm:  20  per  cent^  ad  valor e^n. 

96.  Drapery  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

97.  Featberfl,  ornamental  (including  ostrich),  and  artificial  ilowers,  25  per  cent. 

ad  valorem, 
96.  Forfar,  dowlas,  and  f!ax  sheeting,  n.o.e.^  '20  per  cent,  ad  valorefH. 
99.  Furs,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

100.  Haberdashery  n.o.©,,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

101.  Hats  of  all  kind;),  in  eluding  straw  hats,  also  caps,  25  per  cent  ad  valorAm. 

102.  Hosiery  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

103.  Lace,  and  laces,  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

104.  Milltnery  of  all  kinds,  including  trimmed  hatn,  cap^,  and  bonnets,  25  per 

cent,  ad  valorem. 
105*  Ribbons  and  orape,  all  kinds,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

106.  Hugs,  woollen^  cotton,  opossum,  or  other,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

107.  Shawls,  20  per  cent,  ad  vaiorem. 

108.  Silks,  satins,  velvets,  plushcH,  n.o.e.,  composed  of  i^ilk  mix€d  with  any  other 

material,  in  the  piece,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

109.  Textile  piece-goods  other  than  cotton  or  silk.  20  per  cent,  a^  valorem. 

110.  Umbrellan,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

111.  Yams  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  VII. — Leather  and  Manufacturks  of  Leather. 

112.  Boots,  shoes,  and  shppera,  n.o.e;   goloshes,  clogs*  pattens,  vamps,  uppers, 

and  laces,  22}  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

113.  Herl  plates,  and  toe-sttfteoers  and  plates,  22^  per  cent,  ad  valorAm. 

114.  Leather^ — 

Leather  belting  and  belt-leather,  harness,  bridle»  legging,  bag,  kip  (other 

than  East  India),  4d.  the  lb. 
Bufl  and  spUt,  including  Hatiii  hides  and  tweeds^  3d.  the  lb. 
Ootdovan,  levanted  leather,  ro&ne,  shoepskins,  morocco  n.o.e.,  ba^llS)  3d. 

the  lb. 
Sole- leather,  2d.  the  lb. 
East  India  kin,  Persians,  lambskins  and  goatskins  (dressed  other  than 

morocco),  kangaroo  and  wallabi  rikini?  (dresaed),  tan  and  coloured  calf, 

2d.  the  lb. 
Leather  n.o.e.,  Id.  the  lb. 

115.  Leather  board  orcompo,  4d.  the  lb. 

116.  Leather  bags  and  leather-cloth  bags,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorBm, 

117.  Leather,  chamois,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

118.  Leather  out  into  shapes,  22J  per  cent,  ad  vtUorem., 

119.  Leather  leggings,  22^  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

120.  Leather  manuFactmres  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

121.  Portmanteaux;  trunks;  travelling-bags  and  brief-bags  of  leather  or  leather- 

ototh.  10  in.  in  length  and  upwards,  and  carp»t-bags,  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem, 

122.  Saddlery  and  barnes.*!,  whips  and  whip-thongs,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem* 

CiiAss  Vin.— Fdbnituke  and  Household  Fuknibhings. 

123.  Basket-  and  wicker-ware  n.o.e.,  not  being  furniture,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

124.  Carpets  and  druggets ;  floorcloth  ;  mats  and  matting,  20  per  cent,  ad  ualorem, 

125.  Desks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

126.  Furniture  and  oabinetwaro,  n.o.e.,  and  other  than  iron,  25  per  cent,  ad 

valorem, 

127.  Furniture-,  knife-,  and  plate-powder  and  polish,  20  per  cent,  ad  ttalorem, 

128.  Man  te  J  pieces,  other  than  stone,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

129.  Upholstery  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Clabb  IX. — ChinAj  Glasb,  and  Earthen  Goods. 
180.  Bricks,  knowti  as  firebricks,  20  per  conL  ad  valorem, 
131.  China*  porcelain,  and  pari  an  ware,  20  ptr  cent,  ad  valorem, 
1B*2,  Drainage  pipes  and  tiles^  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
133.  EartliQu  flooring  and  garden  tiles^  20  per  oeot.  ad  valorem* 
IM.  Earthenware,  stoneware,  and  brown  ware,  20  per  oeat.  ad  ffliortw. 
135.  FilterS}  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
1B6,  Flmcl&yi  ground,  imd  fireclay  goods,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 

137.  Glass,  orowHj  sheet,  and  common  window,  28.  the  100  auporHcial  f^efc. 

138.  Glassware  ;  also  plate  glass,  and  gla^s  polished,  coloured,  and  other  kinds 

n.o.e. ;  globes  and  cliimneys  for  Lamps,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

139.  Lamps,  lanterns,  and  lamp-wick,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem* 

140.  Plate-glass,  bevelled  or  silvered  ;  mirrors  and  looking-glasses,  framed  oz  un- 

framed,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  X, — Fancy  Goods,  Musical  Inbtruments,  etc. 

141.  Artificial  flitfs,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

142.  Cards,  pi  ay  log,  Gd,  per  pack. 

143.  Clocks,  20  per  cent*  ad  valorem* 

144.  Drefislng-oaaes,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

145.  Fancy  goods,  ajid  toys,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

146.  Fishing  tackle^  inoludiDg  artificially-baited  hooks  other  than  flies,  20  per 

cent,  ad  valorem. 

147.  Jewellery;  plate,  gold  or  silver;  greenstone^  cut  or  polished;  20  per  cent 

ad  valor ejn, 

148.  Mouldings  in  the  piece,  for  picture-frames,  oorntoes,  or  ceilings,  15  per  cent. 

ad  valhrem. 

149.  Musical  instruments  o!  all  kinds  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

150.  Oil,  perfumed,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

151.  Papier-mach6  ware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
162.  Perfumery  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

153.  Perfumed  spirits  and  Cologne-water ;  £1  Is.  the  liquid  gallon  until  the  1st 

February,  1696,  and  thereafter  JEl  lOs-  the  liquid  gallon, 

154.  Pbotographio  goods  n.o,e..  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

155.  PieturcSv  pointings,  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs,  framed  or  im- 

framed  ;  picture-   or  photograph -frames   ana   ^mounts,  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

156.  Platedware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

157.  Statues,  statuettes,  casta,  and  bronzes,  20  per  oent.  etd  valorem. 

158.  Tobacco-pipes  and  cases,  cigar^  and  cigarette- hoi  dors  and  oafiea,  cigarette* 

papers  and  -cases,  25  per  cent,  ad  imlorem, 

159.  Toilet  preparations  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valore^n* 
150.  Watches,  20  per  cent,  ad  italorem, 

101.  Walking-stioKs,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  XI. — Paper  Makufacture6  and  Stationeby. 

162.  Calendars  and  show-cards,  all  kinds,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorefn, 

163.  Cardboard  boxes  complete,  or  cardboard  out  and  shaped  for  boxea  (including 

match-boxes),  25  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 

164.  Directories  of  New  Zealand,  or  of  any  part  thereof;  also  covers  for  direc- 

tories, 25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

165.  Handbills,  programmes,  and  circulara,  playbills  and  printed  posters,  20  per 

cent*  ad  valorem. 

166.  Ink,  writing,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

167.  Paper  bags,  coarse  finoluding  sugar-bags),  7s.  6d.  the  owt. 

168.  Paper  bEvgs  n.o.e.,  2o  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

169.  Paper-hangings,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

170.  Paper,  wrapping^viz.,  blue  candle,  glazed  cap,  glazed  cofiingSf  amall  haad, 

lumber  hand,  and  tissue,  5s.  the  owt. 
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171.  Pikper,  wrapping,  other  kinds,  including  broi^n,  oftrtridge,  and  8Ugar  pftpera* 

58.  the  cwt. 

172.  Printed  matter  relating  to  patrHit   or  proprietary  medicinea  ;  trade  cat^ 

logueB,  price-lifitu,  and  fash  ion- platw^  of  tUe  goods  of  flrnifl  cir  per^onB 
in  the  colony ,  ^25  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

173.  Stationery  and  writing  paper  n.o.e,,  2(}  y&v  cent,  aii  valctrem. 

174.  Stationery,  manufaotiired— viz.,  acooanubooke ;    manuecript   books;    blll- 

beadf  invoice,  and  Htat«mRnt  foriiiji;  pdntud  nr  ruled  paper;  eounter- 
books;  cheque-  and  draft  fornix  ;  tagw ;  labi'ls ;  blotting-pads;  sketch- 
books; book  covers ;  copying  letter  bouks  ;  manifokl  writers;  albums 
(other  than  for  pfaotographB) ;  diariod  ;  birtbday-booki^  ;  plain  or  famt- 
lined  ruled  books;  printed  wmdow  ticktHs  ;  printed,  lithographed,  or  em- 
bossed  stationery  ;  and  Christmas,  New  Y>^ar,  birthday,  and  Easter  carda 
and  bookle(»:  25  per  cent,  ad  vahmm. 

175.  Stereo typ^fl  and  matrices,  25  per  cent,  ud  valorem. 

Cdasb  Xn.— Manufactures  ov   Metal, 

176.  Bicycles,  triojclea,  and  the  like  vebicleh;  hIho  fininlied  or  partly  finished  or 

macfamed  parta  of  ^ame,  n,u.e.,  irj  eluding  weld  less  steel  tubing  cut  to 
short  lengths^  20  per  oent,  ad  valorem. 

177.  Boilers,  land  and  marine,  20  per  cunt,  ad  valorem* 

178.  Bm»B  cocks,  valves,  unioas,   lubncaT^^r^,   and   whistles,  20   per  oent.  ad 

imlorcm. 

179.  Brass  manufactures  n.o.e,  20  pec  cent,  ad  valorem, 
ISO.  Cartridges  (shot),  10-  to  24-boie,  U.  6d.  the  100. 
181,  Cartridge- cases,  9d.  the  100. 
1B2.  Cartridges,  n,o,e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

183.  Casb-registering  machines,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

184,  Coffin- furniture,  20  per  cent,  itd  valorem, 
165.  Composition-piping,  3s,  6d.  tiio  cwt, 

186.  Copper  manufactures  n,o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  oalarem, 

187,  Copying- presses,  20  per  oent.  ad  valoretn, 
1S8,  Crab-winobes,  cranes  n.o.e.,   capstans,   and   windlaiisiseg,   20  per   cent 

valorem, 

189.  Cutlery,  20  per  cent.  a4  valorem^ 

190,  Firearms,  all  kinds,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 
19  L  Galvanised -iron  manulacturea  n.o.e,,  25  per  oent.  ad  valorefn. 

192.  Gasometers,  and  other  apparatus  for  producing  gas  ;  also  ga^meteffi,  10  per 

cent,  ad  valorem, 

193.  Gaspipes,  iron,  5  per  oent,  ad  val&revi. 

194.  Hardware,  ironmongery,  and  hollo  ware,  20  per  cent,  ctfj  valorem. 

195.  Iron  bridges,  and  iron  material,  n.o.e.,  for  the   construction   of   bridges, 

vvbarvtis,  jetties,  or  patent  slips,  20  per  cent,  ad  vahr^ri. 

196.  Iron  columns  for  buildings,  and  other  structural  ironwork,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 
197«  Iron  doors  lor  safes  ajid  vaults,  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
196.  Ircn,  galvanised  corrugated  sheets,  screws,  and  nail"),  2h.  the  cwt, 

199.  Iron  galvanised   tiles,  ridging,  guttering,  and   spouting,   20   per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

200.  Iron  gates  and  gate-posts,  staples,  standards,  straining  posts  and  apparatus, 

20  per  cent,  ad  valor&m, 

201.  Iron  nails,  2s.  the  owt. 

2(^.  Iron  pipes,  aud  fittings  for  same,  ineludmg  main  cooks,  5  pet  oent,  ad 

vaiorem, 
203.  Iron,  plain  galvanised  sheet  and  hoop,  I^.  6d.  the  cwt. 
S04,  Iron    tanks,  exceeding  200  gallons  and  not  exceeding  400   gallons,    10a, 

each. 
SK)5.  Iron  tanks,  of  and  undor  200  gallons,  Os.  each. 
206.  Iron- work  and  wire-woik,  20  i^er  cent,  nd  valorem. 
907,  Japivntied  and  lacquered  metal  ware,  25  per  cent,  ad  vcUartm* 
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208.  Lawn-mowers,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

209.  Lead,  in  sheets,  Is.  6d.  the  owt. 

210.  Lead  piping,  Ss.  6d.  the  cwt. 

211.  Machinery,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

212.  Machinery,  electric,  and  appliances,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

213.  All  machinery  for  agricultural    purposes,  including  chafi-cutters,  com- 

crushers,  com-shellers,  also  articles  used  in  manufacturing  the  same — 
namely,  chaff- cutting  knives,  tilt-rakes,  flttiilgB  for  threshing-mills,  forg- 
ings  for  ploughs ;  but  excluding  reapers  and  binders,  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem, 

214.  Machinery  for  dairying  purposes  (excluding  separators  and  coolers),  5  per 

cent,  ad  valorem. 

215.  Machinery  for   flour-mills,   woollen-mills,  paper-mills,  rope-   and   twine- 

making,  dredging,  saw-milling,  planing,  and  wood-working  (including 
lathes),  oil-reflning,  boring,  and  also  machinery  for  refrigerating  or  pre- 
serving meat,  leather-splitting  machines,  and  band-knives  for  same, 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

216.  Machinery  for  stamping  and  blocking  tin,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

217.  Machinery  of  every  description  for  mining  purposes,  including  machine 

pumps,  but  excluding  machinery  for  gold-saving  purposes  and  processes, 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

218.  Manufactures,  n.o.e.,  of  metal,  or  of  metal  in  combination  with  any  other 

material,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

219.  Nails  n.o.e.,  3s.  the  cwt. 

220.  Portable  engines  on  four  or  any  greater  number  of  wheels,  with  boilers  of 

locomotive  type  ;  also  traction-engines,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

221.  Printing  machines  and  presses,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

222.  Pumps  and  other    apparatus    for    raising  water  n.o.e.,   20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

223.  Railway  and  tramway  plant  and  materials  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valoretn. 

224.  Sad-irons,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

225.  Shot,  10s.  the  cwt. 

226.  Soda-water  machines ;  also  machines  for  aerating  liquids,  5  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

227.  Steam-engines  and  parts  of  steam-engines  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

228.  Steam-engines  and  parts  thereof  (including  the  boiler  or  boilers  therefor), 

imported  specially  for  mining  and  dairying  purposes,  5  per  cent,  cm 
valorem. 

229.  Tinware,  and  tinsmiths'  famiture,  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

230.  Waterworks  pipes,  iron,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

231.  Weighbridges  and  weighing-machines,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

232.  Wire  mattresses  and  webbing,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

233.  Zinc  tiles,  ridging,  guttering,  piping,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

234.  Zinc  manufactures  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  XIII. — Timber  and  Articles  made  from  Timber. 

235.  Bellows,  other  than  forge,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

236.  Blocks,  wooden  tackle,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

237.  Buckets  and  tubs,  of  wood,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

238.  Carriages,  carts,  drays,  wagons  and  perambulators,  and  wheels  for  the 

same,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

239.  Carriage  shafts,  spokes,  and  felloes,  dressed  :  bent  carriage  timber  n.o.e., 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

240.  Doors,  glazed  with  ornamental  glass,  48.  each. 

241.  Doors,  plain,  2s.  each. 

242.  Sashes,  glazed  with  ornamental  glass,  4s.  the  pair. 

243.  Sashes,  plain,  2s.  the  pair. 

244.  Timber,  palings,  28.  the  100. 

245.  Timber,  posts,  8s.  the  100. 

246.  Timber,  rails,  4s.  the  100. 
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247.  Timber,  sawn,  dressed ,  4b,  the  100  ft.  superfloia]. 

^8.  Timber,  sawn,  rongh,  2fl.  the  100  ft.  AuperficiaL 

2i9,  Timber,  sblnglde  and  laths,  2a.  the  1,000. 

250.  Wooden  ware  and  turnery  n.o.e,,  and  veoe^rfl,  20  per  cent,  ad  valore^^ 

Ci*AS8  XIV. — Oils,  Paints,  etc, 

SSL  Azle-grease  and  other  solid  lubricants,  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

252.  HameBs  oil    and    composition  ^  and   leather  dressings    20    per    cent,   ad 

valorem, 

25d.  Naphtha,  6d.  the  gallon. 

254.  Oil,  keroBene,  6d.  the  gallon. 

255.  Oil,  linseed,  5d.  the  gallon. 

256.  Oil,  mineral,  inclndiog  shale- waste  or  unrefined  mineral-oil  n.o.e.,  6d.  the 

gallon. 

257.  Oil,  n.o.e.,  Gd.  the  gallon. 

258.  Oil,  olive,  in  bulk»  6d.  the  gallon. 

259.  Oil  vegetable,  iti  bulk,  n.o.e.,  6d.  the  gallon. 

260.  Oil,  vegetable  or  other,  in  bottle^  15  per  cent,  ad  italorem. 

261.  Paintn  and  colours  ground  in  oil  or  turpentine,  2s,  6d.  the  cwt. 

262.  Paints  and  colours  mixe^]  ready  for  n&e,  5a.  the  owt. 

263.  Putty,  2s.  the  cwt. 

264.  Stearine,  l^d.  the  lb. 

265.  Vamish,  enamel  paints,  gold  fiizo,  28.  the  gallon. 

266.  Whiting  and  obalk,  Is.  the  owt. 

Class  XV.-^Agricut.tueal  and  Farm  Peoductb,  etc. 

267.  Animals,  food  for,  of  all  kinds,  n.o.e,,  20  per  cent.  a4  valorem* 

268.  Cattle  {horned),  10a.  each. 

269.  Chaff,  £1  the  ton. 

270.  Grain  —namely,  barley,  23.  the  100  lb. 

271.  Grain  and  pulse  oi  every  kind  n.o,e.,  9d.  the  lOO  lb, 

272.  Grain  and  pulse  of  every  kind,  when  ground  or  in  any  way  mannfactur 

n.o.e  ,  Is.  the  1001b. 

273.  Horses,  £1  each. 

274.  Linseed,  £1  the  ton. 

275.  Maize,  9d.  the  100  lb. 

276.  Onions,  £1  the  ton. 

277.  Prepared  calf-meal,  £1  Ss.  the  ton. 


Class  XVI. — Miscellaneous. 

278.  Bags,  flonr,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

279.  Bags,  calico,  forfar,  heseian,  and  linen,  20  percent,  ad  valorem. 

280.  Bagging  and  bags  n.o.e,,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

281.  Blacking  and  boot-gloss,  20  per  cent,  ad  valore^m. 

282.  Blacklead,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

283.  Blue,  2d,  the  lb. 

284.  Brooms,  brushes,  and  bnisbware  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  tmlorem, 

285.  Brushes,  hair,  and  combs  ;  toilet,  clothes,  and  hat  brushes,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem, 

286.  Candles,  2d.  the  lb.  or  package  of  that  reputed  weight,  and  so  in  proportion 

for  packages  of  greater  or  leiis  reputed  weight. 

287.  Cement,  28.  the  barrel. 

288.  Cordage  and  rope  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorent.  _ 

289.  Cork,  cut,  including  bungs,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem* 
5290,  Fireworks  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  c^  rakwem. 
291»  Flock,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
292.  Glue  and  size,  Ijd.  the  Ih. 
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293.  Granite,  sawn  on  not  inore  than  two  sides,  and  not  dressed  or  poli8hed» 

5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

294.  Marble,  granite,  and  other  stone,  dressed  or  polished,  and  articles  made 

therefrom,  including  mantelpieces,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

295.  Matches- 

Wooden,  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  60  matches.  Is.  the  gross 
of  boxes. 
In  boxes  containing  over  60  and  not  more  than  100  matches,  2s.  the 

gross  of  boxes. 
In  boxes  containing  more  than  100  matches,  for  every  100  matches 
or  fraction  thereof  contained  in  one  box,  28.  the  gross  of  boxes. 
Wax,  *'  plaid  vestas  "  in  cardboard  boxes  containing  under  100  matches. 
Is.  2d.  the  gross  of  boxes. 
*'  Pocket  vestas  "  in  tin  or  other  boxes  containing  under  100  matches. 

Is.  9d.  the  gross  of  boxes. 
"  Sportsman's,"  '*  Ovals,"  and  **  No.  4  tin  vestas  "  in  boxes  contain- 
ing not  more  than  200  matches,  5s.  the  gross  of  boxes. 
Other  kinds,  for  every  100  matches  or  fraction  thereof  contained  in 
one  box,  2s.  6d.  the  gross  of  boxes. 

296.  Nets  and  netting,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

297.  Powder,  sporting,  6d.  the  lb. 

298.  Kice,  manufactured  into  starch  in  bond,  2s.  the  cwt. 

299.  Sacks,  other  than  cornsacks  and  jute  sacks,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

800.  Sausage- skins  and  casings  (including  brine  or  salt),  8d.  the  lb. 

801.  Soap,  common  yellow  and  blue  mottled,  5s.  the  cwt. 

802.  Soap  n.o.e.  25  percent.  oA  valorem. 

803.  Soap-powder,  extract  of  soap,  dry  soap,  and  soft-soap,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

804.  Spirits,  methylated.  Is.  the  liquid  gallon. 

805.  Spirits,  cleared  from  warehouse,  methylated  under  prescribed  conditions, 

6d.  the  liquid  gallon. 

806.  Starch,  2d.  the  lb. 

807.  Tarpaulins,  tents,  rick-  and  wagon- covers,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

808.  Twine,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

809.  Washing-powder,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

810.  Wax,  paraffin,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  Japanese,  l^d.  the  lb. 

In  addition  to  any  duty  chargeable  by  law  on  any  goods  imported  into  the 
colony,  a  further  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  shall  be  charged 
when  the  goods  are  prison-made. 


Table  of  Exemptions  from  Duties  op  Customs. 

Class  I.— Foods,  etc. 

Names  of  Articles. 

811.  Almonds,  Barbary,  Sicily,  and  French,  used  in  confectioners'  manufactures. 

312.  Anchovies,  salted,  in  casks. 

813.  Arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  prepared  groats. 

814.  Keck  salt. 

Class  IV. — Non-alcoholic  Beverages,  etc. 
315.  Cocoa-beans. 

Class  V. — Drugs,  etc. 

31G.  Acids— viz. :  boracic  ;  carbolic,  in  bulk  ;  fluoric  ;  muriatic  ;  nitric ;  oxalic  ; 

oleic  ;  pyrogallic  ;  salicylic ;  sulphuric. 
317.  Concentrated  extracts,  or  essences  in  liquid  form  or  preserved  in  fat  for 

perfume-manufacturing  purposes  in  manufacturing  warehouses,  in  bottles 

of  not  less  than  1  lb.  in  weight. 
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318.  BiamfectanlB. 

dl9.  Drugs  ajid  ohemloaJa — vi^. :  alum  ;  sulphate  of  alummmtn  ;  sulphate  of 
ammonia ;  anhydrous  ammonia ;  anilme  dyea ;  ataenio,  blueatone,  or 
BUlphftte  of  onpper;  borax;  catechu;  chloride  of  oalciuno  ;  nitrate  of 
Bilver ;  ooohineal ;  creosote,  enide  or  commeroieJ  ;  glycerine,  crude  ; 
gum,  arahic  and  tragacanth  ;  gum  benzoin  ;  arti^oial  gum  arable  ;  gum 
damar ;  phoaphoruH ;  pobaRht  caustic  potash,  and  chlorate  of  potash ; 
pearlaBh  ;  cyanide  of  potassiam ;  ^aUammoniao  ;  BaUpotre ;  acetate  of 
soda,  crude ;  soda-ash ;  caustic  soda ;  nitrate  of  soda ;  silicate  of  soda, 
Bulpbaie  of  soda ;  sulphide  of  sodium  ;  strychnine  ;  sulphur  ;  obloride  of 
Bino  ;  iron'Sulphates;  gall-nuts;  tunueric;  aaEEroa;  nitroufl-oride  gas ; 
tree  washes  ;  ineeo  tic  ides  ;  maltine  ;  chlorodyne. 

390.  Essential  oils^  except  eucalyptus ;   cod4lver  oil  i  oil  of  rhodiuna. 

331.  Horae-drenches. 

322.  Medicinal  barks,  leaves,  herbs,  flowers,  roots,  and  gums. 

323.  Scruh-exterminator. 

324.  Sheep  dip  ;  Bheep-drcuches ;  sheep-ncks. 

325.  Surgical  and  dental  instruments  and  appliances, 

326.  Scientific  and   assay   balances,   retorts,  fiasks,   and   other  appliances   for 

chemical  analysis  and  e^say  work. 

327.  Water  hardening  chemicals  for  brewers*  use. 


Clabb  VJ,— Olothikg  akd  Tmxtil^b^ 

328.  AoooutremeDts  for  military  purpose^i  excepting  uniform  olothing. 

329.  Brae e-eieis tic  and  brace  mountings. 
330<  Bunting,  in  the  piece. 

331.  Butter-  and  cbGeBC-cloth. 

332.  Buttons,  tapes,  wadding,  pins,  needles. 

333.  Calioo,  white  and  grey,  also  cotton  sheetings,  in  the  piece. 
SS4.  Corduroy,  moleskin,  and  plain  beaTerskmt  of  cotton,  in  the  piece. 

335.  Coloured  cotton  shirtings  ;  flannelette  shirtings.* 

336.  Forfar,  dowlas,  and  flax  sheeting,  when  cut  up  tinder  supervision  in  siaes 

not  exceeding  47 in.  x  36  in.  for  making  flour-bags,  and  not  exceeding 
54  in.  for  lining  wool  mats. 

337.  Fur-skins,  green  or  sun-dried. 

338.  Gold  or  silver  looe  or  braid  for  military  clothing. 

839.  Hatmaker'e  materials — viz. :    silk  plush  ;    felt  hoods ;    shellac  ;   galloons  ; 

calicoes;    Bpalc-boords   for    hat- boxes  ;    luatbors   and  linings;     blocks; 

moulds;  frames;  ventilators;  and  tassels. 
340.  Hessians,  plain  or  striped,  and  scrim. 
841.  Leather-cloth. 

342.  Minor  articles  (required  In   the  making-up  of  apparel,  boots,  shoes,  b&ta, 

caps,  saddlery,  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades),  enumerated  in  any 
order  of  the  Commissioner,  and  published  in  the  Gazette. 

343.  Sailcloth,  canvas,  and  unbleached  douhle- warped  duck,  in  the  piece. 

844.  Sewing  cottons,  silks,  and  threads ;  crotchet,  darning,  and  knitting 
cottons  ;  angola  mendings  not  exceeding  45  yards,  on  cards. 

345.  Silk  for  flour-dressing. 

846.  Silk  twist  (whoemokers'  and  saddJers*). 

347.  Staymakers'  binding,  eyelets,  corset- fasteners,  jean,  ticks,  lasting,  sateen, 
and  cotell. 

848.  Tailors'  trimmings — viz.:  plain -coloured  imitation  hair- cloth;  canvas; 
plain  Verona  and  plain  diagonal,  and  such  patterns  of  checked  Itahan 
cloth  as  may  be  approved  of  by  tbu  Commissioner  of  Customs ;  Italian 
cloth  of  cotton  or  wool ;  buckram;  wadding  and  padding;  silk,  worsted, 
and  cotton  bindings  and  braids  ;  stay-bindings;  Russia  braids ;  shouldet- 
pads ;  buckles;  silesias ;  drab,  slate,  and  brown  jeans;  pQcketings ; 
slate,  black,  tknd  htov/n  dyed  unions  and  linens. 


*  See  note  on  o&iet  page. 
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849.  Umbrella-makers'  materials— viz. :  reversible  and  levantine  silk  mixtures, 

gloria,  and  satin  de  ohdne  of  not  less  than  44  in.  in  width  ;  alpaca  ololh» 
with  border ;  zanella  oloth,  with  border ;  also  other  piece-gooae  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may  approve ;  sticks,  runners,  notches, 
caps,  ferrules,  cups,  ribs,  stretchers,  tips,  and  rings. 

850.  Union  shirtings  the  invoice  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  6d.  the  yard.* 

851.  Waterproof  material  in  the  piece. 

Class  VII. — Leather,  and  Abticleb  used  in  Leather 
Manufactures. 

352.  Boot-elastic. 

858.  Bootmakers'    linings,  canvas,  plain  or    coloured,  bag  and    portmanteau 

linings,  of  such  materials,  qualities,  and  patteruH  as  may  be  approved  by 

the  Conmiissioner. 

854.  Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers— viz.,  children's,  Nos.  0  to  8. 

855.  Cork  soles,  and  sock  soles. 

856.  East  India  kip,  crust  or  rough-tanned,  but  undressed. 

857.  Goatskins,  crust  or  rough-tanned,  but  undressed. 

858.  Grindery,  except  heel-  and  toe- plates.  ' 

859.  Hogskins. 

860.  Kangaroo-,  wallabi-skins,  undressed. 

861.  Leather,  japanned  or  enamelled ;  goatskins,  dressed  as  morocco,  coloured 

(other  than  black). 

862.  Saddle-trees. 

863.  Saddlers' ironmongery  (except  bits  and  stirrup-irons),  hames,  and  mounts 

for  harness;  straining,  surcingle,  brace,  girth,  and  roller-webs;  ooUar- 
check,  and  the  same  article  plain,  of  such  quality  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner ;  legging-buckles. 

864.  Tanning  materials,  crude. 

Class  VIII. — Furniture,  etc. 

865.  Blind-webbing  smd  tape. 

866.  Upholsterers'  webbing,  hair-seating,  imitation  hair-seating,  curled  hair; 

gimp  and  cord,  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk ;  tufts  and  studs. 

Class  IX.— -China,  Glass,  etc. 

867.  Bottles,  empty,  plain  glass,  not  being  cut  or  ground  ;  also  jars  up  to  8  in.  in 

diameter  at  the  mouth. 

868.  Glass  plates  (engraved)  for  photo-lithographic  work. 

869.  Jars  or  other  dutiable  vessels,  containing  free  goods  or  goods  subject  to  a 

fixed  rate  of  duty,  and  being  ordinary  trade  packages  for  the  goods  con- 
tained in  them. 

Class  X. — Fancy  Goods,  etc. 

370.  Action-work  and  keys,  in  frames  or  otherwise,  for  manufacture  of  organs, 
harmoniums,  and  pianos ;  organ-pipes  and  stop  knobs. 

871.  Artists'  canvas,  colours,  brushes,  and  pallet-knives. 

872.  Magic-lanterns,  lenses,  and  slides. 

373.  Microscopes  and  astronomical  telescopes,  and  lenses  for  same. 

874.  Musical  instruments,  specially  imported  for  Volunteer  bands. 

875.  Paintings,  statuary,  and  works  of  art,  presented  to  or  imported  by  any 

public  institution  or  art  association  registered  as  a  body  corporate,  for 
display  in  the  buildings  of  such  institution  or  association,  and  not  to  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

*  Whenever  any  dispute  arises  as  to  the  application  of  the  oxemptiou  in  favour  of 
coloured  cotton,  flaniielotte,  or  union  shirtings,  in  the  case  of  fabrics  alleged  to  be  such 
6hirtinp;8.  the  Coinuiissionor  has  power  to  decide  such  dispute:  and  in  case  of  doubt  on 
his  ))art,  he  may  require  the  fabric  in  dispute  to  bo  cut  up  for  shirt-making,  under  such 
couditiouH  as  lie  prescribes. 
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876.  Pbotograpbic  camtsrafi  and  lenses. 

877.  Photographs  of  personal  Crionds  in  lettBrg  or  packets. 
37H.  Precious  Btonefi,  cut  or  uncat  and  unmoiifited. 
370,  Sonisitizcd  Burfaces  for  photographic  porposca. 

CiAss  XI. — Papeb,  etc. 
380.  Bookbinders'  materials — viz.^  olotk^  leaLlier,  thready  headbaadK^   webbingf 

end-papers,  taoketing-gut,  marbling- colours >  marble-paper,  blue-pasU  for 

rtiiiiig-ink,  siaple-presses,  wire-staple«,  staple  sticks.  ^  j 

881.  Butter  paper,  kuoxvn  as  parclimeut  paper  or  w&xod  paper,  ^   ^ 

I  882.  Cardboard  and  pasteboard,  of  aizee  not  less  than  that  known  as  **  royal." 
883.  Cardboard  b<5xes,  materiaU  for— via.,  gold  and  silver  paper,  plain  and  em- 

bossffd,  gt  latlne  and  coloured  papers^  koown  as  **  box-papers.'* 
864.  Cartridge  paper,  for  drawiogbooks. 
885.  Cloth  lined  boards,  not  lesfi  than  "royal." 
386.  Cloth-lined  papers  ;  enamel led-paper;  ivorite  and  gelatine  ;  metallic  paper, 

not  IcBB  than  "'demy." 

587.  Copy -books  and  drawing- books. 

588.  Copy ing- paper,  medium  and  doubla-foolao&p,  in  original  mill  wrappers  and 

labels. 
869.  Hand -made  cheque- paper. 
890.  Ink,  printing. 

11,  M  as  ti  Gated  para. 
89*2    Millboard  and  bookbinders*  leather -board. 
893.  Paper,  band  made  or  machine-madti  book  or  writing,  of  sixea  not  fess  than 

the  size  known  as  **  demy,"  when  in  original  wrappers. 
394.  Printing- paper. 

895.  Printed  books,  papers,  and  munio  n.o.e. 
396.  School  slates^  and  educational  apparatus. 

Class  XIL— Metals. 

?7.  Anohors. 
J8.  Actlflc^rn*  tools. 
|89Q.  Axes  and  hatohets ;   spades,  ahoveb,  and  forks;   picks;   mattooks ;    quarts 
and  knappin  g' hammers;  Boythen,  sheepshears,  reaping-hook6  ;  soldering- 
irons,  paperhaugora'  scis.sors  ;  butchers*  saws  and  cleavers. 
400.  Axles,  axle- arms,  and  boxes. 
^  401.  Band' saw  a  and  folding-sawe,  including  frameE. 
i  402.  Bellows  nailti. 

'  403.  Bicycles  and  tricycles,  fitfcingfi  for — viss.,  rubber-tires,  pneumatic- tires,  out- 
side covers,  and  inner  tubes;  rubber  and  cork  baud  lea,  and  pedal- rubbers; 
also  drop-forging^  and  stampings,  ball-bearings,  weldless  steel  tube  in  full 
lujigtha,  rims,  forks,  and  tipokes,  in  tbe  rough. 
404.  Blacksmiths'  anvils,  forges,  and  fans. 
^  405.  Bolts,  5in.  by  ^in.  in  diameter,  and  under,  and  nuts  for  same. 
i  406.  Brass  and  copper,  in  pigF>,  bart^,  tubes,  or  Rheets. 

407.  Brass  tubing  and  stamped  work,  in  the  rough,  for  gaaaliers  and  brackets. 
40b.  Caps,  percui^sion. 
409.  Card-clothing  for  woolUn  mills. 

410^  Chains,  trat^e  and  pknigk  chains;  or  metal  articles  required  to  repair, or 
complete  riding  or  driving  harness  or  naddlery  to  be  repaired  or  made  in 
the  colony. 

411.  Copper  and  composition  rod,  bolts,  sheath mg,  and  nails, 

412.  Couch  roll    jacket**,    machine- wires,    beater- bars,    and    strainer- plates   for 

paper-mills. 

413.  Crucibles. 

414.  Emery -grinding  machines  and  emery-wheels. 

415.  Kmpty  iron  drums,  not  f  xcet:ding  10  gallonb  capacity. 

416.  Enginei^^rs*  machine  tools. 

417.  Eyelete. 
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418.  Fire-engines,  including  Merry  weather's  chemical  fire-engines. 

419.  Fish-hooks. 

420.  Galvanising-baths,  welded. 

421.  Qas-CDgines  and  hammers,  and  oil-engines. 

422.  Glassmakers'  moulds. 
428.  Hydraulic  cranes. 

424.  Iron-  and  brass- wove  wire  and  wire-gauze ;  also  wire  netting. 

425.  Iron  boiler-plates  and  unflanged  end-plates  for  boilers;   boiler-tubes  not 

exceeding  6in.  in  diameter,  and  unflanged ;  Bowling's  expansion  rings ; 
furnace-flues. 

426.  Iron,  plain  black  sheet,  rod,  bolt,  bar,  plate,  hoop,  and  pig. 

427.  Iron  rolled  girders. 

428.  Iron  plates,  screws,  and  castings  for  ships. 

429.  Iron  wire  n.o.e.,  including  fencing-wire,  plain  and  barbed. 

430.  Lead,  in  pigs  and  bars. 

481.  Locomotives. 

482.  Machine  saws. 

488.  Machinery  for  gold-eaving  purposes  and  processes. 

484.  Metal  fittings  for  trunks,  portmanteaux,  travelling-bags,  leggings,  bags,  and 

satchels. 

485.  Metal  sheaves  for  blocks. 

486.  Metallic  capsules. 

487.  Perambulators  and  the  like  vehicles,  fittings  for,  n.o.e. 

488.  Perforated  or  cellular  sheet  zinc  or  iron. 

489.  Printing  type  and  materials  n.o.e. 

440.  Bails  for  railways  and  tramways. 

441.  Beapers  and  binders,  and  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  and  extra  parts 

for  same  ;  materials  for  manufacturing  agricultural  machineiy — ^namely, 
reaper-knife  sections,  fingers,  brass  and  steel  springs,  malleable  castings, 
discs  for  harrows,  mould-boards  and  plough-shares,  mould- board  plates, 
and  steel  share-plates  cut  to  pattern, skeith- plates ;  ploughs  and  harrows; 
combined  threshers. 

442.  Biddies  and  sieves. 
448.  Bivets  and  washers. 

444.  Sepeurators  and  coolers  for  dairying  purposes. 

445.  Set-screws,  engineers'  studs,  and  split-pins. 

446.  Sewing-,  knitting-,  and  kilting-machines. 

447.  Spiral  springs  (except  sofa-  and  mattress-springs).        ' 

448.  Steam  and  hydraulic  pressure  and  vacuum  gauges. 

449.  Surveyors'  steel  bands  and  measuring- tapes. 

450.  Swords. 

451.  Tacks  of  all  kinds. 

452.  Tea-packing  lead. 

458.  Tin,  m  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets. 

454.  Tinsmiths'  fittings.  Including  stamped  or  blocked  tin,  planished  or  un- 

planished. 

455.  Tins,  tops  of,  omskmented. 

456.  Wire,  of  brass,  copper,  or  lead. 

457.  Zinc,  plain  sheet. 

458.  Zinc  plates  and  copper  plates  for  photo-lithographic  work. 

Class  XIII. — Timber,  etc. 

450.  Ash,  hickory,  and  lancewood  timber,  unwrought. 

460.  Blacksmiths'  bellows. 

4G1.  Brush  woodware. 

462.  Carriage-  and  cart-shafts,  spokes  and  felloes  in  the  rough ;  hubs,  all  kinds ; 

poles  if  unbent  and  un planed,  all  kinds;  bent  wheel-rims. 

463.  Carriage-  and  cart-makers'  materials — viz.,  springs,  mountings,  trimmings, 

brasH  hinges,  tire- bolts,  shackle-holders,  step  treads,  and  other  iron 
fittings  (except  steps,  lamp-irons,  dash-irons,  seat-rails,  and  fifth  wheels), 
rubber-cioth. 
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464.  Oh  urns. 

465.  Lignum-vitie. 

466.  Sieves,  hair. 

467.  Wooden  hftodlcs  for  tooli. 

Class  XIV* — Oils,  etc. 

468.  BeDzioe  in  bulk, 

469.  Oils— viz.,  o&ndleQuI,  fisbi  whale,  aaali  penguin,  and  palm. 

470.  PaJDti^  and  colours  n.o.e. 

471.  ShaJe  oil,  once  run,  uuiubl©  (or  gas-m&king. 
I  472.  Spirits  of  tar. 

473.  Turpentlnei  driers,  and  tsrebene. 

Class  XV.— Miscellaneous. 

474^  Apparatus  and  applianoes  solely  for  teaching  purpoae^,  as  may  he  approved 
by  the  Commipsioner. 

475.  Belting  for  macbinery,  other  bh&n  leather. 

476.  Binder- twine. 

477.  Bricki*  other  than  fire-bricks. 
476.  Building  materials  n.o.e. 

479.  Bniahes  for  cream-separators  and  onmbined  aoreeuB. 
4B0,  Candle DUts  and  oandlenut  kernels. 
481.  Candle  wick. 
462.  Canvas  aprons  and  elevators  for  reapers  and  binders. 

I  483.  CarpoDtt^rs*  baskels. 
484.  Charts  and  maps. 
4S5.  Cotton  waste. 

486.  Dyestu^B  and  dyei.ig  materials,  crude. 

487.  Felt  sheathing. 
'  488.  Food  preservative  n.o.e. 

489.  Gum  boots. 

4yO.  Hawsers  of  12  in.  and  over. 

491.  Honey  and  brown  Windsor  soap  composition. 

492.  Iron  and  ste^t  cordage. 
^  493.  Jute  bagging,  ba^s,  and  saoks. 
;  494.  ManorcB. 
I  495.  Marble  and  other  stone,  hewn  or  rough^sawn^  not  dressed  or  polished. 

496.  Netmakers'  cotton  twine. 

497.  Official  supplies  for  consular  officers  of  countries  where  a  similar  exemption 

exi^t^  in  favour  of  Britii^h  Consuls. 
496.  Paper  makers'  felts, 

499.  Fasdengers'  baggage  and  effects,  includtog  only  wearing  apparel  and  other 
personal  efTocts  that  have  been  worn  or  are  in  use  by  personR  arriving  in 
the  colony;  al»o  impltimenis,  instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  occupa- 
tion, or  employment  of  suck  persons  ;  and  household  or  other  effects  not 
exceeding  £100  in  value,  which  have  been  in  nee  for  twelve  months  prior 
to  embarkation  by  the  persons  or  families  bringing  them  to  the  colony, 
and  not  intended  for  any  other  persou  or  persons  or  for  sale  ;  also  cabin 
furnifihingft  belonging  to  such  persons. 

500.  Plaifter  of  Pari:^. 

501.  Powder,  blaHting  and  meal. 

502.  Ship-chandlery  n.o.e. 

503.  Ships'  rockets,  blue  lights,  and  danger- signals. 

504.  SpiritH  formauulacturing  perfumed  spirit,  flavouring  essences,  and  oulinMrf 
enuiences  in  matiafacturing  warehouses.* 

ifiOS.  Stones,  mill,  grind,  oil,  and  whet. 


*  This  exemption  ooMed  on  the  iMi  day  of  February,  188Q. 
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506.  Tobacoo  for  sheepwash  or  for  insecticide,  after  being  rendered  unfit  for 

human  consumption  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner. 

507.  Treacle  or  molasses,  mixed  with  bone-black  in  proportions  to  the  satisfac- 

tion of  the  Commissioner. 

508.  Tubular  woven  cotton-doth  in  the  piece,  for  meat- wraps. 

509.  Type-writers. 
610.  Wax,  bottling. 

511.  Woolpaoks  and  woolpockets. 

512.  Yarn— viz.,  coir,  flax,  hemp. 

513.  Articles  and  materials  (as  may  from  time  to  time  be  specified  by  the  Com- 

missioner) which  are  suited  only  for,  and  are  to  be  used  solely  in,  the 
fabrication  of  goods  within  the  colony.  All  decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
in  reference  to  articles  so  admitted  nree  to  be  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Gazette. 

514.  And  all  articles  not  otherwise  enumerated. 


Table  of  Excise  Duties. 

515.  Tobacco,  Is.  in  the  lb.' 

516.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff.  Is.  6d.  the  lb.* 

517.  Beer,  3d.  the  gallon. 

518.  Articles  in  which  spirit  is  a  necessary  ingredient,  manufactured  in  a  ware- 

house appointed  under  section  26  of  **  The  Customs  Laws  Consolidation 
Act,  1882,"  namely,— 

Pharmacopoeia  tinctures,  essences,  extracts,  and  medicinal  spirits 
containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  9d.  the  lb. 

Pharmacopoeia  tinctures,  essences,  extracts,  and  medicinal  spirits 
containing  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  3d.  the  pound. 

Culinary  and  flavouring  essences,  12s.  the  liquid  gallon,  from  1st  Feb- 
ruary, 1896. 

Perfumed  spirit,  20s.  the  liquid  gallon,  from  1st  February,  1896. 

Toilet  preparations  which  are  subject  to  16s.  the  liquid  gallon  on  im- 
portation, 12s.  the  liquid  gallon. 

Toilet  preparations  which  are  subject  to  25  per  cent,  duty  on  importa- 
tion, 68.  the  liquid  gallon. 


Duties    ibiposed    by    His    Excellency    the    Governor    under 
Section   17  of    **  The    Customs   and   Excise   Duties    Act, 

1888." 

519.  Olive  stones,  ground  (see  New  Zealand  Oasette^  15th  May,  1890),  4d.  the  lb. 

520.  Brewers'  caramel  (see  New  Zealand  Qazette^  21si  August,  1890),  3d.  the  lb. 
521.*Liquid  hops  (see  New  Zealand  Gazette,  21st  December,  1893),  6s.  the  lb. 
522.*Tbe  United  Asbestos  Patent  Salamander  Decorations  (see  New  Zealand 

Gazette,  14th  May,  1896),  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

*  "  The  Tobacco  Excise  Duties  Act,  1806,'*  section  9,  enacts  :— 

"  On  and  after  the  tbirty-firBt  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six.  section  three  of  **The  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Act,  1891,'^ shall  be  deemed 
to  bo  repealed,  and  in  lieu  of  the  duties  imposed  by  that  section  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  on  and  after  tliat  day,  upon  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  colony,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  entry  for  home  consumption  thereof,  the  several  duties  of  excise 
following,  that  is  to  say, — 

"  On  tobacco   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    One  shilling  the  pound, 

"  On  cigars  and  snuff  ...  ...  ...  ...    One  shilling  and  sixpence  the  pound. 

*•  On  cigarettes — 

If  manufactured  by  machinery  ...  ...    Two  shillings  and  sixpence  the  pound. 

If  made  by  hand  ...  ...  ...  ...    One  shilling  the  pound." 


PAKT  II.— STATISTIC  A  [.  INFORMATION. 


fTli«  progress  of  the  oolooy  from  the  bogiuning  is  nhowa  in  tbe  statistical  braadsbeeto 
which  follow  ttie  Goneral  Index:.] 


SECTION  I.— POPULATION. 
The  estimated  population  of  New  Zealand  on  the  Slst  December, 
1898,  with  the  increase  for  the  year,  is  shown  below  : 
Esti malted  population  (excluaive  of  Maoris}  on  Slat     Porsous.       Malei.       FBmal©a, 
December,  1S97        . ,  . .  ,,  . .     1'29 ,  056    384 ,  703       344 » 353 

InoreoAe  during  year  1898 : — 

By  excess  of  births  over  deaths  ..  ..       11,711        5,336  6,376 

f^cesfi  of  arrivalfl  over  departures        ..  ..         2,696        2,086  610 


Estimated  population,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  on  3l8t  )  „.„  .^q    qqo  io*       qki   qqq 
Bocember,  1898         . .  . .  . .  ^  /43 , 4t>d     3^2 ,  Ui      ^^l , ^dj 

Maori  population  (1896)  . ,  . .  . .       39, 854      21 , 673        18 ,  181 

Total  estimated  population    of   Colony   on 

31at  December,  1898    ..  ..  ..783,317     413,797      369,520 

The  number  of  the  Chinese  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1898  was  estimated  to  be  3,464  persons,  of  whom  31  were 
females. 

Increase  of  Population. 

The  increase  for  each  quarter  of  the  year  18^8  was  : — 

First  Quarter, 

Inerooee  from:  Total.  MaluH.  Feroaltis. 

Excess  of  births  over  deaths               ,.             ..  2,831  1,296  1,535 

ExcefiH  of  departureB  over  arrivals  (decrease)  -173  -23  -  150 


2,658 

1,273 

1.385 

Second  QuarUr. 
Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
Exoess  of  departures  over  arrivals  (decrease) . . 

2,934 

"1,082 

1,302 
-678 

1,632 
^404 

1,862 

624 

1,310 
505 

1,228 

Third  Quarter. 
Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures     » . 

2.853 
610 

1,543 
105 

3,463 

1,813 

1,648 

Fmirth  Quarter, 
Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures. . 

3,093 
3,341 

1,427 
2,282 

1,666 
1,059 

6,434 

11,711 
S,696 

3,709 

3,725 

Tear  1898. 
Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures     . . 

5,335 
2,086 

6,876 
610 

14,407 

7,421 

6,986 
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The  movement  of  population  for  seven  years  is  given  next. 
Although  the  large  increase  in  1893  by  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures  was  not  maintained  during  the  five  following  years,  the 
arrivals  in  the  colony  at  all  events  exceeded  the  departures  in  each 
of  these  years,  and  the  total  excess  of  arrivals  for  the  seven-year 
period  1892-98  inclusive  is  found  to  be  25,438  persons,  drawn  from 
other  colonies  or  countries.  The  number  may  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  actual  fact,  but  probably  not  very  much  so.  Reference  to 
the  possible  source  of  error  and  its  degree  will  be  found  further  on. 


Estimated 

Increase  daring  the  Year 

Centesimal 

Population 

on  the 

Slst 

Increase 

Year. 

By  Excess  of 

By  Excess  of 
Arrivals 

Net 

on 
Population 

December. 

Births 
over  Deatha 

over 
Departures. 

Increase. 

of 
Previous  Year. 

1892       . . 

650,438 

11,417 

4,958 

16,375 

2-58 

1893       .. 

672,266 

11,420 

10,412 

21,832 

3-36 

1894       ..        •      .. 

686,128 

11,610 

2,253 

13,868 

206 

1896       . . 

698, 706* 

11,683 

896 

12,578 

1-83 

1896       . . 

714,162 

12,180 

1,472 

13,652* 

1-95 

1897       . . 

729,066 

12,142 

2,762 

14,894 

209 

1898       . . 

743,463 

11,711 

2,696 

14.407 

198 

*  The  results  of  the  census  taken  in  April,  1896,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  estimate  of 
population  for  December,  1S95,  was  too  low  by  IJBM  persons.  Adding  this  number  to  the 
increase  for  1896  (13,653  persons)  makes  15,456,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  popu- 
lations given  for  the  years  1805  and  1896. 


Population  op  Provincial  Districts. 

At  a  distance  of  three  years'  time  from  the  date  of  the  census  it 
is  impossible  to  state  with  anything  like  certainty  of  accuracy  what 
the  populations  of  the  provincial  districts  may  be.  The  natural 
increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  correctly  found  and  added, 
but  the  internal  movement  of  people  cannot  be  measured ;  and,  in 
respect  of  the  North  and  Middle  Islands,  it  is  known  that  a  process 
of  leaving  the  south  and  settling  in  the  north  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  while.  Further,  the  arrivals  in  the  colony  of  persons  from 
abroad  and  the  departures  to  places  outside  New  Zealand  are 
counted  in  the  Customs  returns  as  at  the  first  port  of  touching  and 
the  last  of  departure.  Thus,  the  total  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures  has  to  be  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  provincial 
districts  proportionally,  which  is  certainly  not  a  method  likely  to 
give  perfectly  true  results,  though  it  is  the  best  perhaps  that  can 
possibly  be  adopted  for  the  years  lying  between  those  on  which  the 
quinquennial  census  is  taken. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated 
populations  given  below  are  no  doubt  too  high  for  the  Middle  Island 
and  too  low  for  the  North,  but  there  is  no  means  of  allowing  for  the 
presumed  error.     The  figures  are  given  with  these  qualifications : — 
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Estimated  Populations  of  Pbovencial  Districts,  31st  Decebtbeb,  1898. 


(Figure ti  givea  Btibjeoi  to  previous  rem&rks.) 


Auokt&Tid  .. 
Taran&ki  ». 
Hftivke's  Bay 

Wellington 

H&rlborougb 

Nelson 


FerBona. 

162,595 
33.613 
3G,411 

129, 7S8 
13.243 
37,612 


Westland  . . 

Cantticbary 

Otago 
Chathavi  lala^uii 
Kermadee  Islands 


Poraooe. 

14,907 

142,924 

172,162 

251 

7 


Estimmted  total  population  of  colony,  excluding  Maoris,  Dec.  31,  1898    743,463 

Census,  1896. 
The  population  of  the  colony  (exclusive  of  Maoris),  as  returned 
in    the   census   schedules   for   the   eight   of   the   12th  April,   1896, 
was  703,360  persons,  of  whom  3,711  were  Chinese,  and  2,259  half* 
<^a6tes  living  amongst  and  as  Europeans. 

A  census  of  the  Maori  population  was  taken  during  February  of 
1896,  when  the  number  of  the  Native  race  was  found  to  be  39,854 
persons,  including  3,503  half-castes  living  as  Maoris,  229  Maori 
women  were  returned  as  married  to  European  husbands.  The  com- 
plete population  (European  and  Maori)  of  the  colony  was  therefore 
743,214  persons,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  gtateinent,  specifying 
the  numbers  for  each  sex  :^ 
Population  (Bitclusive  of  persona  of   the  ab- 

oiigiQ&l  native  race,  of  mixed  European  and 

Kftti?e  btood,  and  Chineao) 
Hali-casteg  and  persona  of  mixed  race  living 

ae  and  among  Europeans 
Chinese 
Aboriginal  natives  (including  229  Maori  wives 

of  Europeans) 
Half-caetes  and  per^ions  of  mixed  race  living 

among  and  as  members  of  Maori  tribe  a    . . 

Total  population  ou  12th  April,  1896 

The  total  half-caste  or  mixed  European  and  Native  population 
was  5,762  persons.  The  number  of  half-castes  living  among  Europeans 
increased  since  1891  by  75,  or  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent.  In  that 
year  the  number  of  Maori  wives  of  Europeans  was  251 ;  in  189G  it 
was  229*  The  Chinese  decreased  from  4,444  at  the  time  of  the 
<;ensu8  of  1891  to  3,711  in  April,  1896;  or  at  the  rate  of  16  5  per 
cent,,  caused  mainly  by  the  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals. 

The  Maori  population  fell  from  41,993  in  1891  to  39,854  in  1696. 
according  to  the  returns. 

The  increase  on  the  total  European  population  between  April. 
1891,  and  April,  1B96,  amounted  to  76,702  persons,  or  a  rate  of 
12*24  per  cent.  Between  the  census  of  1886  and  that  of  1891  the 
nuinencal  increase  was  48,176  persons,  or  8-33  per  cent.,  so  that  an 
improved  progress  was  made  during  the  last  five-year  penod  to  the 
extent  of  391  per  cent.  The  average  annual  increase  in  the  period 
1891-96  was  at  the  rate  of  2^33  per  cent, 

•  Not  ineludlue  171  peraona.  oMcera  and  crew  of  a  Britiah  tnao-of-war. 


Peraona, 

IdtLlm. 

F^innlea. 

697,390 

366,607 

330,783 

2,259 
3,711 

1,123 
3,685 

1,136 
20 

36,351 

19,729 

16,622 

3,503 

1,944 
893,088 

1,659 

743,214 

350.126 
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The  population  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  colony  in  April, 
1896,  was— 

North  Island  and  adjacent  islets  (exolusive 

of  Maoris) 
Middle  Island  and  adjacent  islets  (exclusive 

of  Maoris) 
Stewart  Island    . . 

Chatham  Islands  (exolusive  of  Maoris) 
Kermadec  Islands 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

340,681 

181,089 

169,542 

362,236 
252 
234 

7 

190,038 

152 

182 

4 

172,198 

100 

102 

3 

Total  for  the  colony  (exolusive  of  Maoris)        703,360        871,415        331,945 


Population  of  Counties. 

New  Zealand  is,  by  "The  Counties  Act,  1876,"  divided  into 
counties  and  boroughs,  excepting  certain  outlying  islands,  which 
are  not  within  county  boundaries.  It  is  provided  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Act  that  boroughs  shall  not  be  included  in  counties.  In 
April,  1896,  the  number  of  the  counties. was  81.  Of  these,  the 
North  Island  had  47,  with  a  population  amounting  altogether  to 
191,374  persons.  The  Middle  Island  had  33  counties,  the  population 
being  200,117  persons.  Stewart  Island  is  a  county  in  itself,  and  had 
a  population  of  244  persons.  The  names  and  populations  of  the 
various  counties  in  the  colony  were  as  under  at  the  date  of  the 
enumeration : — 


Counties. 

Mnngonui 
Whangaroa 
Hokianga 
Bay  of  Islands 

Hobson 

Whangarei     .. 

Otamatea 

Rodney 

Waitemata 

Edon  ...• 

Mauukau 

Coroniandel  .. 

Thames 

Obineinuri 

Piako     

Waikato 

Waipa 

Kaglan 

Kawhia 

West  Taupo   .. 

East  Taupo    .. 

Rotorua 

Tauranga 

Whakatane 

Waiapu 

Cook      

Clifton 

Tarauaki 
Stratford 


ConsuR, 

1896. 
1,889 

969 
1,009 
2,723 
3,750 
6,847t 
2.483 
3,464 
6,762 
15,940 
12,185 
4,987 
4,515 
4,761 
2,706 
2,814 
3,584 
1,545 

598 

156 

232 

840 
1,622 
1.968 

447 
5,287 
1,450 
9,970 
5,141 


Counties. 

Census, 
1896. 

Hawera 

6,934 

Patea     

3,084 

Waitotara 

2,787 

Wanganui 
Kani^tikei      ... 
Kiwitea 

3,095 
6,030 
2,428 

Oroua    

6,450 

Pohangina 

1,351 

Manawatn 

2,709 

Horowhenua ... 

3,792 

Hawke's  Bay  ... 

6,894 

Wairoa 

1,490 

Waipa  wa 

8,866     . 

Patangata 

2,374 

Pahiatua 

3,208 

Wairarapa 

North  ... 
Akitio 

7,209* 

Eketahuna     ... 

Wairarapa 

South  ... 

5,409 

Hutt      

6,760 

Sounds  

747 

Marlborough  ... 

0,330 

Kaikoura 

1,675 

CoUingwood  ... 

2,509 

Waimea 

8,691 

Buller 

4,833 

Counties. 

Inangahua     .. 

Grey      , 

Westland 

Amuri , 

Cheviot 

Ashley 

Selwyn , 

Akaroa 

Ashburton 
Oeraldine 

Levels 

Biackenzie 
Waimate 

Waltaki 

Waihemo 
Waikouaiti     ... 
Peninsula 

Taieri    

Bruce     

Tuapeka 

Clutha 

Bianiototo 
Vincent 

Lake      

Southland 
Wallace 

Fiord     

Stewart  Island 


Census, 
1896. 

4,254 

4.692 

4,723 
916 

1,042 
11,913 
30,0901 

3,886 
10,820 

7,499 

7,723 

1,514 

4,777 

8,876 

2,148 

4,389 

2.645 

6,960 

4,828 

6,477 

6,564 

3,742 

4,090 

2,663 
21.6aH 

6,657 
161 
244 


*  Since  the  census  was  taken  in  18U6  two  new  counties— Akitio  and  Eketahuna— have 
been  constituted.    Both  were  cut  out  of  Wairarapa  North  County. 

+  Since  the  12th  April,  1806,  the  following  now  boroughs  liave  been  constitutud :  New 
Brighton  (population  800  in  1808),  cut  out  of  Selwyn  County ;  Whangaroi  (population  1,250 
in  1898),  cut  out  of  Whangarei  County. 
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As  before  stated,  the  total  county  populafcioD  amouuted  to  391,785, 
or  55'69  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  colony.*  In  counties  are 
included  ail  towns  uot  cousiiluted  umuicipal  boroughs;  but,  on  the 
other  h»md,  the  people  livinj^  in  many  of  the  boroughs  can  hardly 
be  called  town  population.  The  population  in  boroughs  was  307.294 
persons,  or  43^69  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  For  every  100  persons 
resident  in  counties  in  1896  there  were  78  residing  in  boroughs. 
In  1891  the  counties  had  36^,097  persons,  and  the  boroughs  270,343, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  every  100  persons  in  counties,  76  were 
residents  of  the  boroughs.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion 
of  the  town  to  the  county  population  was  slightly  greater  in  1895 
than  in  1891, 

Population  of  Bohoughb. 

The  populations  of  the  municipal  boroughs  in  tlie  colony,  as 
estimated  for  the  year  1898^  are  stated,  there  being  no  means  of 
giving  exact  infornmtion  until  another  census  enumeration  has  been 
made,  which  will  probably  be  in  xVpril  of  the  year  1901. 


Bsti  united 

Eatiiimtod 

KBtJiwuted 

BoroQghB. 

Foimltttiou 

Boroo^liE. 

PopUl&tJOQ 

Borougbu.     PopultitioQ 

IWW. 

taoB, 

leos. 

WliAng&rei 

l/i^) 

Melrose 

3.fiO& 

W©»t  Hu-bour 

1,4<XI 

BirkeuheAd 

740 

Pie  ton 

800 

Duuediti 

m.^aa 

Devon  port 

3,M^J 

BlonheiiD 

2,900 

Boalyn 

4,329 

Aueklnnd 

...       :i5,G70| 

NV'Ibon 

7,064 

Moroington   ,., 

3,e^ 

Nttwton 

:i,iMO 

Rieliiuond 

sm 

CaT^rebftin     ... 

4,830 

Newmarket 

2.10d 

Westport 

..     n,m) 

St.  Kildtt 

i.aso 

Parnoll 

4.;J27 

Grejruioufcli     . 

3, Mr* 

South  Dunttdiij 

5.066 

Oiubnngft 

2,ms 

H  runner 

i.aoo 

Oroou  Islttud... 

700 

Tharuua 

5,'.M*S 

Kamara 

1,150 

MohrM 

1J50 

HftmiUoii 

1.2.T0 

Hokitika 

2,404 

Milton 

1,300 

Caiiib>ii1|t;<» 

HG5 

Rosa      . 

7.10 

KiiJtB.uuatii     ... 
BuJclutha       .„ 

hum 

Tauraii^ftt, 

l,tl50 

K&Qfiiora 

1,871 

025 

Gisborue     * 

„.        2,500 

Kaiapoi 

l,tt§Q 

Lawreooo 

1,010 

New  I'lyiijouth        4.176 

Christchurcb. 

18,085 

Roxbunch 

45(1 

Uaworoi 

s.aoo 

Lkkwood 

6,5511 

T&PILDU] 

4S0 

P#ttea 

740 

St.AlbanB 

6,600 

Nwwiby 

600 

WAiiKanui 

...     &,tm 

Bydeiibani 

-.      10,9§7 

Cromwll 

sao 

Mnrioa 

i.aoo 

WocilHtoii 

2,274 

AleXAUdrft      ... 

400 

Feilding 

a.ifio 

Bum  tier 

664 

Arrowtown    ... 

400 

PaliGtjrfllon 

Now  Brighton 

BOO 

Quoenetown  ,.. 
Ooro  ... 

730 

North 

...       6,900 

Lytttdton 
Akaroa 

4,053 

9,500 

Foxtou 

1,140 

630 

Ma.tauriL 

m> 

HaBtinrjg 

3,3)00 

Ash  burton 

2,100 

Wiotoji 

40t> 

Kftpier 

a, 300 

Titoani 

'3,766 

liivtjrc&r«ill    .. 
North       Inver- 

5,501 

Daiintvirki' 

l,6(X) 

Waiiiittto 

1,600 

Wood  VI  Nil 

1,150 

Oainarti 

5,»72 

car  gill 

t»0 

Pabiatim 

...      i.aoe) 

H&mpdeu 

iKSU 

South       Tnver- 

MastHrtoi) 

...        3,S00 

PiilDierKton 

ClLTRill 

1,920 

Cnrtvrtoii 

...        KHOO 

South  . 

775 

East   liivercar- 

Oreitowti 

1,127 

HAWkubary     . 

730 

gill  ... 

980 

Low^r  Htttt 

1.560 

Port  CbalmerB        3,100 

A  venal 

400 

Petone 

3.30O 

Nortb-«iiBt 

Gladstono      ,.. 

380 

OubIow 

i.im 

Vallev  . 

8,57,:- 

CfiTigpbelkowQ 

1,122 

Wellington 

..      42,fiia 

Maori  Hill 

1.60K 

Riverton 

1,000 

Eu-ori 

1,050 

The  Cities  of  Aucklanfl,  Chnstchurcb,  and  Dunedin  have  con- 
siderable suburbs.  The  suburban  population  of  Weilingtoo  is  com- 
paratively small.     The   following  ^ives  thi3  oames  and  populations 


*  For  p)^pt)t*t$ou  of  ridlDgB,  rotti'1  diHtrtats,  tind  locaJttiea,  ie«  Oflmiiaa  To)aiii<»»  p*  Si^ 
Part  I. 

}  Subject  to  revUioii ;  no  pftrticQtars  suptdie<l  for  a  ca1cul«tloii. 
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of  the  several  localities  which  may  fairly  be  termed  suburbs  of  the 
four  principal  cities : — 


SuBUBBs  OF  Auckland. 


Boroughs — 

Birkenhead 

Devonport 

Newmarket 
•Newton 

Pamell 
Road  Districts— 

Arch-hill 

Eden  Terrace 

Epsom 

Mount  Albert 

Mount  Eden 

Mount  Roskill 

One-tree  Hill 

Point  Chevalier 

Bemuera 
Northoote  Biding 
Outlying   portion  of  Pamell 

Biding,  oeing  land  in  the 

Domain  with  hospital  on  it 

Total  suburbs 
Auckland  City 

Total  Auckland  and 
suburbs 


Estimated 

Population, 

Dec.  1896. 

749 

8,320 

2,106 

8,049 

4,327 

1,567 

1,604 

660 

1,668 

3,677 

495 

976 

691 

2,034 

530 


197 


27,539 
85,670 


63,209 


SuBUBBs  OF  Wellington. 

Boroughs— 

Onslow  ..  ..       1,860 

Melrose  ..  ..       2,295 

Karori  ..  ..       1,060 


Total  suburbs 
Wellington  City 

Total  Wellington  and 
suburbs 


4,696 
42,612 


47,207 


SUBUBBS  OF  GhBISTOHUBOH. 


Estimated 

Boroughs— 

Population, 
Deo..  1896. 

St.  Albans 

6,500 

Sydenham 

10,987 

Linwood 

6,553 

Woolston 

2,274 

Boad  Districts- 

Avon  (part) 

2,962 

Heathcote  (part) 

1,980 

Biocarton  (part) 

3,657 

Spreydon 

1,278 

Halswell(part).. 

224 

Total  suburbs 

36,415 

Ghristchurch  Gity  . . 

18,085 

Total    Ghristchurch 

and  suburbs 

54,600 

In  laying  off  the  suburbs  of  Ghrist- 
church the  boundaries  of  the  Ghrist- 
church Health  District  have  been 
mainly  followed. 

SUBUBBS  OF  DUNEDIN. 


orougQS — 
Gaversham 

4,830 

Maori  Hill 

1,608 

Mornington       . .           , . . 
North-EastVaUey 

3,826 
3,675 

Boslyn 

4,329 

St.KUda 

1,369 

South  Dunedin 

5,066 

West  Harbour  . . 

1,400 

Total  suburbs 

25,992 

Dunedin  Gity 

23,600 

Total  Dunedin  and 

suburbs 

49,492 

*  To  be  called  "Orey  Lynn  "  from  16th  August,  1899. 

The  increase  of  population  for  seven  years  at  the  four  chief  centres, 
-with  their  suburbs,  was : — 

CensQB, 

1881. 
51,287 
34,190 
47,846 
46,869 


Auckland  and  suburbs 
Wellington  and  suburbs 
Ghristchurch  and  suburbs 
Dunedin  and  suburbs 


Dec,  1898. 

Numerical  Increase 

Estimated. 

Inoreaee. 

per  Cent. 

63,209 

11,922 

23-2 

47,207 

13,017 

38-1 

54,600 

6,664 

13-9 

49,492 

3,623 

7-9 

Thus  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  North  Island  are  found  to 
have  progressed  between  1891  and  1898  at  a  greater  rate  than 
those  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  Wellington  in  particular  to  have 
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rdev^eloped  at  nearly  five  time  a  the  rate  of  Dunedin  and  about 
three  times  as  faet  as  Chrietchurch  during  the  quiDquenninm. 
While  New  South  Wales  and  Vietoria  preseat  what  is  termed  by 
the  statistician  of  the  former  colony  **  the  disquieting  spectacle  of 
capital  towns  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  embracing 
in  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  territory  of  which 
they  are  the  centre,'*  New  Zealand  is  saved  from  this  by  the 
configuration  of  the  country,  whieli  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  four  chief  towns,  besides  others  of  secondary  importance  but 
nevertheless  trading  centres. 

Population  of  Town  Disthicts  and  SMAtii>  Cbntbeb. 
Besides  the  boroughs,  there  are  39  town  districts  (including 
the  special  town  district  of  Eotorua,  constituted  under  **  The 
Thermal-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881,")  which  are  portions  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  Two  only  of  these,  Stratford 
and  Ilampstead,  have  more  than  1,000  inhabitants.  A  list  of  these 
town  districts  is  subjoined,  with  populations,  as  in  1896:— 

Town  Districts. 
Kamo 
HeLenaTille 
Pftpakara 
To  A rob a 
Te  Awamutu,» 
Ribikihi 
NgarufkWEihia 
Rotoruft* 
Opotiki 

Waitara  (Raleigh) 
Opunatce 
Inglewood 
Stratford 
Normanby 
M  anal  a 
Waverlev 
LethbridgQ 
Bulla 
Halcombe 
C\j(\e  (VVairoa) 

In  addition  to  the  boroughs  and  town  districts  above  referred  to, 
the  census  results  showed  for  180'3  throughout  ihe  colony  no  less 
than  561  places  of  the  nature  of  townships,  villages,  or  small  centres 
without  boundaries.  One  of  these  (New  Brighton)  has  since  been 
constituted  a  borough.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  populations 
of  these  small  centres  are  all  strictly  accurate,  even  for  the 
census  date,  or  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  fit  for  comparison 
one  with  another.  In  different  cases  more  or  less  of  surrounding 
country  may  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  centre,  but 
there  is  at  least  at  each  place  mentioned  some  sort  of  nucleus  of 
population,  if  not  a  well-defined  village  or  township.  In  making 
the  statement  the  best  has   been  done  with  a  difficult  matter,  and 


ojuLla- 

Town  DLstricta, 

Popiila- 

tlOD. 

222 

Taradale 

,,       807 

564 

Ormondville  .. 

..       45S 

274 

Watpawa 

..       764 

673 

Knikora  North 

..       801 

347 

Peath^raton  . . 

..       711 

202 

JohnsoDville  . . 

..       493 

2a5 

Havelock 

..       365 

499 

Aniberley 

..       437 

641 

SouUi  bridge   ., 

..       494 

517 

Hampatead    .. 

,.   1,214 

400 

Tinwivld 

. .       638 

658 

Qeraldiae 

..       841 

1,256 

Teamka 

..       660 

396 

Arowhontia    . . 

..       780 

471 

AUanton  (formerly  Groy) 

..       274 

442 

Outrara 

..       462 

251 

CI  Ell  ton 

.,       474 

521 

Wjndbam 

.       483 

376 

Otautaii 

..       367 

579 

•  CotiHtitutfid  under  "TTio  Tbertaai-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881/ 
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the  information  is  given  as  useful — ^in  some  cases,  like  that  of 
Beefton,  important  —  even  if  open  to  objection  here  and  there. 
The  county  in  which  each  is  situated  is  also  given  : — 


Population. 

Abbotsford,  Taieri       ..  ..  197 

Adair,  Levels               . .  . .  127 

Adams's    Flat    (and    vicinity), 

Bruce         ..             ..  ..  72 

Adamson's,  Southland  . .  80 

Addington,  Selwyn      . .  . .  480 

Addison's  Flat,  Buller  . .  277 

Ahaura,  Grey               . .  . .  252 

Albert  Town,  Vincent  . .  52 

Albury,  Mackenzie      . .  . .  96 

Alford  Forest,  Ashburton  . .  426 

Alfredton,  Wairarapa  North     . .  88 

AUandale,  Waihemo    . .  . .  93 

Allenton,  Ashburton    . .  . .  768 

Alma,  Waitaki             . .  158 

Alton,  Patea . .             ..  ..  72 

Anderson's  Bay,  Peninsula  . .  489 

Annat,  Selwyn             . .  . .  72 

Antonio's  Flat,  Inangahua  . .  59 

Aongatete,  Tauranga  . .  . .  83 

Apiti,  Pohangina         ..  ..  110 

Aratapu,  Hobson         . .  . .  508 

Arden,  Taieri               . .  . .  85 

Arthurtown,  Westland  ..  51 

Arundel,  Geraldine      . .  . .  78 

Ashley,  Ashley             . .  . .  70 

Ashurst,  Oroua             . .  . .  361 

Athol,  Southland         . .  . .  85 

Avondale,  Eden           . .  . .  872 

Awanui,  Waiapu          . .  . .  43 

Bainfield,  Southland  . .  . .  114 

Bainham,  Collinfl[wood  . .  106 

Bald  Hill  Flat,  Vincent  . .  242 

Ballanoe,  Pahiatua     . .  . .  93 

Bannockburn,  Vincent  . .  410 

Barkly,  Southland       . .  . .  146 

Bay  View,  Southland . .  . .  38 

Beaconsfield,  Levels    . .  . .  141 

Beck's  Maniototo         . .  . .  76 

Belfast,  Selwyn            . .  . .  600 

Belgrove,  Waimea       . .  . .  832 

Bendigo,  Vincent         . .  . .  56 

Bennett's,  Ashley        ..  ..  150 

Berwick,  Taieri            . .  . .  77 

Birmingham,*  Kiwitea  . .  155 

Blackball,  Grey           ..  ..  176 

Black's  Point,  Inangahua  . .  283 

Black  water,  Inangahua  . .  163 

Blue  Spur,  Westland  . .  . .  53 

Bluestone,  Tuapeka    . .  . .  188 

Brighton,  Taieri           . .  . .  57 

Bi'ightwater,  Waimea  . .  409 

Broad  Bay,  Peninsula  . .  301 

Brockville,  Taieri         . .  . .  44 

Buffalo,  Goromandel  ..  ..  146 


(and 


Population, 
vicinity). 


Bunnythorpe 

Oroua         ..            ,.  V.  309 

Burke's,  Mackenzie  . .  90 

Bumside,  Taieri          . .  . .  159 

Cabbage  Bay,  Goromandel  . .  133 

Galcium,  Wallace        . .  . .  31 

Gallaghan's,  Westland  . .  47 

Gambrian's  Maniototo  . .  184 

Gambridge  West,  Waipa  . .  255 

Ganvastown,  Marlborough  . .  54 

Gape  Foulwind,  Buller  . .  223 

Capleston,  Inangahua..  ..  170 

Gardrona,  Lake           . .  . .  176 

GastleclifEe,  Waitotara  . .  269 

Gastlepoint,  Wairarapa  North  . .  31 

Gaversh am,  Levels      ..  ..  37 

Gentre  Bush,  Southland  . .  66 

Charleston  Buller        . .  . .  151 

Gharl ton.  Southland  ..  ..  32 

Cheltenham,  Kiwitea..  ..  48 

Ohertsey,  Ashburton   . .  . .  93 

Glareville,  Wairarapa  South  . .  46 

Clifton,  GoUingwood   . .  . .  58 

Clyde,  Vincent            . .  . .  810 

Coalbrookdale,  Buller..  ..  165 

Coal  Creek,  Tuapeka  . .  . .  305 

Coalgate,  Selwyn         . .  . .  116 

Cobden,  Grey               , .  . .  274 

Gourtenay,  Selwyn      . .  . .  67 

Crofton,  Bangitikei     . .  . .  113 

Cromarty  (and  vicinity).  Fiord. .  39 

Crushington,  Inangahua  ••  108 

Cull  ens ville,  Marlborough  . .  136 

Culverden,  Amuri        ..  ..  40 

Gust,  Ashley  . .             ..  ..  117 

Dalefield,  Wairarapa  South  . .  194 

Danieltown,  Wallace  . .  . .  34 

Darfield  and  Homdon,  Selwyn . .  262 

Dargaville,  Hobson     . .  . .  358 

Deborah,  Waitaki        ..  ..  60 

Deborah  Bay,  Waikouaiti  . .  131 

Denlair,  Wanganui     . .  . .  52 

Denniston,  Buller       . .  . .  181 

Dillman's,  Westland  . .  . .  467 

Dipton,  Southland      ..  ..  86 

Doyleston,  Selwyn       . .  . .  241 

Dromore,  Ashburton   . .  . .  54 

Drummond,  Wallace  . .  . .  213 

Dunback,  Waihemo    . .  . .  134 

Dungan ville.  Grey       . .  . .  125 

Dunkeld,  Tuapeka      . .  . .  80 

Dunsandel,  Selwyn     ..  ..  153 

Duntroon,  Waitaki      ..  ..  195 

Durie  Town,  Wanganui  . .  172 

Duvauchelle's  Bay,  Akaroa  . .  89 


*  Now  known  as  Kimbolton.    (Oazette,  6th  January,  1899.) 


^^ 

■ 

^^^^^                   POPUtiATlON   OF  TOWNBHlI'S»    VmLAGEB,    1 

CTC* 

89  ^^B 

East  Clive,  Hnwko's  Bay 

239 

Hatter's,  or  Nelson  Oreek.  Grey      128          ^| 

East  Dipton,  Soulhlaod 

162 

Havelock,  Hawke*a  Bay 

407       ^m 

H        Eastown,  Wanganai    ., 

228 

Hawfttden,  Aahley 

^M 

■        East  Wmtoti,  Southland 

137 

Hawksbury,  Waikouaiti 

.     Ids       ^M 

■        Edendale,  Southliind  .. 

184 

Heddon  Bush,  Wallace 

119          ^M 

■        Eketalnina,  Wairarapa  North  . 

476 

Honderaon,  Waitemata 

60          ^M 

■        Elthara,  Hawera 

306 

Henley,  Taieri 

303           ^B 

■        ED^eld.  Waitaki 

254 

Flerbert,  Waitaki 

^M 

H        Epworth,  GeraldiDS 

63 

Herbert ville,  Patangata 

^M 

■        Ettrick,  TuapeJca 

G9 

H^^dot  (and  outlyiug),  Taapek 

a       163           ^H 

H        Evansdale,  VVaikouaifci 

45 

Highcliffe,  Peniuflula  . . 

^M 

^         Ewobiirn,  Maiiiototo  .. 

ICG 

Hikurangi,  Whangarei 

354           ^M 

FaiHowD,  Bullor 

44 

Hikutaia,  Thames 

179          ^M 

Fairfax  (and  vicinity),  Bruce    . . 

171 

Hillgrovtj,  Waitaki 

^M 

Pftjraeld,  Taieri 

m 

Hilton,  Geraldine 

^M 

Fair]  ie,  Mac  ken  zio 

369 

Hindon,  Taieri 

117         ^M 

Fend al  ton,  Selwyn 

367 

Hiratfield,  Waliaoe      .. 

169          ^M 

FemhillB,  Southland  . , 

67 

Hobaooville,  Waitemata 

^B 

Pemside,  Aaliley 

390 

Hodgkinson,  Wallace  . . 

60           ^B 

Perotown,  Collingwood 

81 

Hororata,  Selwyn 

242           ^M 

^       Flax  Swamp,  Waikouaiti 

86 

Ho  wick,  Manukau 

220           ^M 

■       Flaxton,  Asljtey 

13R 

Huirangi,  Taranaki     .. 

^M 

H       Fordell,  WaDganui 

151 

Hunterville,  Rangitikei 

755     _^^ 

■        Pt>rtro«e,  Souildand    ,. 

140 

Huntly,  Waikato 

512    ^^^H 

■        Frank  ton,  Lake 

156 

Hurunui,  Ashley 

53    ^^H 

H        Frasenown,  Wairoa    .. 

176 

Hyde^  Maoiototo 

222    ^^H 

■        Galatea,  Whakalane  . . 

82 

Ida  Valley,  Vincent    . . 

262    ^^H 

^        Garfield,  VYallace 

41 

Inangahua  Juootioii,  loangahu 

31     ^^H 

Georgetown,  Geraldino 

84 

Ingle  wood,  Southland 

^H 

Georgetown,  Waitaki  . . 

119 

Islington,  Selwyn 

^M 

■       German  Bay,  Akaroa.. 

212 

Jackoytown,  Ocoua 

^B 

■        Gibbaton,  Lako 

155 

Kaet>,  Whangaroa 

^B 

H       Gibbet  own,  Cot  ling  wood 

181 

Kai  Iwi,  Waitotara      .. 

64      .   ^B 

^P        Gimmerburn^  Manjototo 

178 

Knikohe,  Bay  of  Islands 

^B 

^        Gleuavy,  Wairaate 

55 

Kaikoura,  Kaikoura    .. 

394            ^B 

Gleniti  (and  vicinity),  Levals    . 

111 

Kaiiaia,  Mongonui 

114           ^B 

Glenoro  (and  viomity)»  Bruce  - 

91 

Kakaniii  (North),  Waitaki 

163           ^B 

Glentannel,  SelvYvn     ,, 

ISO 

Kakanui  (South),  Waitaki 

204            ^B 

Goldsborough,  Westland 

179 

Kakaramea,  Pa  tea 

^B 

Gordon  Special  Settlement.  Piak 

0        70 

Kaniori,  Westlaod 

^B 

Governor 'b  Bay,  Akaroa 

1G3 

Kapanga,  Coromandal 

500            ^B 

Granity  Creek.  Buller 

193 

Karangahakc,  Ohinemun 

609            ^B 

Grassmere,  Southland 

104 

Kaukapakapa,  Waitemata 

^B 

Greatford,  Raugitikei . , 

90 

Kawakawa,  Bay  o(  Island  a 

^B 

Greendale,  Selwya 

370 

Kawarau  Gorge,  Vincent 

^B 

Green  Island  BusJi,  Taion 

237 

Kawhia,  Kawhia 

^B 

Greenpark,  Selwyn 

349 

Kennedy  Bay,  Coromandel 

^B 

GreenBtone,  (iroy 

100 

Kennington,' Southland 

^B 

Greerton,  Tauranga     . . 

54 

Kensington,  Levels      . . 

^B 

Grove  town  t  Marlborough 

316 

Kereru     (and    vicinity),     Horc 

^^1 

Guintown,  Commandel 

51 

vvhunua 

135           ^B 

Hafecaru.  Otamateii. 

34 

Killinchy,  Selwyn 

64           ^B 

HM.kataramea,  VV  aim  ate 

90 

Kimberley,  Selwyn 

162          ^B 

Hamilton,  Maoiototo  . . 

50 

Kingston,  Lake 

^B 

Hampden,  Wai  paw  a   .. 

188 

Kirwee,  Selwyn 

^B 

^^H^mua,  Wairarapa  North 

las 

Kokonga,  Maniototo    . . 

in        ^B 

^^|Pbardio'»  Taieri 

82 

Kohukohu,  Hokianga  . . 

^B 

^^■^Burwood,  Southland  ,. 

58 

Kopu,  Thames 

136         ^B 

H        Hantings.  Thames 

101 

Kuaotunu,  Coromandel 

424          ^B 

■        Hastwell,  Wairarapa  North 

169 

Kiiaotunu  Upper,  Coromandel. 

299    ^^M 

90 
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Eumeroa,  Waipawa  . . 
Euri  Bush,  Taieri 
Kuriwao,  Clutha 
Kurow,  Waitaki 
EyeburD  Diggings,  Maniototo 
Kyeburn,  Lower,  Maniototo 
Kyeburn,  Upper,  Maniototo 
Lake  Hayes,  Lake 
Lam) ash,  Peninsula  . . 
Lauder,  Maniototo 
Le  Bon's  Bay,  Akaroa 
Leodstown,  Rangitikei 
Leeston,  Selwyn 
Leithfieid,  Ashley 
Levin,  Horowhenua  .. 
Lichfield.  Piako 
Lime  Hills,  Southland 
Lincoln,  Selwyn 
Lintley,  Southland 
Linton,  Oroua 
Little  Akaloa,  Akaroa.. 
Little  River,  Akaroa  . . 
Livingstone,  Waitaki  . . 
London,  Taieri 
Long  Bush,  Southland 
Longridge,  Southland.. 
Lowbum,  Vincent 
Lower  Hawea,  Vincent 
Lower  Woodstock,  Westland 
Lowther,  Southland  . . 
Luggate,  Vincent 
Lumsden,  Southland  . . 
Lumsden  Extension,  Southland 
Lyell,  Buller.. 
Macandrew,  Southland 
Macotown,  Lake 
Mackaytown,  Ohinemuri 
Mackenzie,  Cheviot  . . 
Macrae's  (and  vicinity),  Waihemo 
Maheno,  Waitaki 
Mairtown,  Whangarei. . 
Makakahi,  Pahiatua  .. 
Makarewa,  Southland.. 
Maketu,  Tauranga 
Makikihi,  Waimate 
Makuri,  Pahiatua 
Makutoku,  Waipawa  . . 
Mangamahoe,  Wairarapa  North 
Mangaonoho,  Rangitikei 
Mangatainoko,  Pahiatua 
Mangawai,  Otamatea  . . 
Mangaweka,  Rangitikei 
Mangawhare,  Hobson.. 
Manakau,  Horowhenua 
Mandeville,  Southland 
Mansfordtown,  Waikouaiti 
Manutabi,  Patea 
Manutahi,  Taranaki  . . 
Maori  Gully,  Grey 
Marlboroughtown,  Marlborough 


104 

46 

122 

271 

97 

113 

72 

104 

31 

61 

271 

36 

673 

346 

681 

49 

126 

669 

47 

61 

269 

137 

110 

100 

84 

106 

132 

226 

67 

28 

76 

223 

164 

169 

72 

161 

32 

63 

103 

206 

177 

61 

260 

72 

57 

93 

176 

35 

166 

106 

272 

349 

471 

149 

108 

380 

69 

175 

58 

148 


Marsden,  Grey 
Marshall  town,  Eiwitea 
Matakohe,  Otamatea  . . 
Matamau,  Waipawa  . . 
Matata,  Whakatane  . . 
Martinborough,      Wairarap 

South 
Maungatua,  Taieri 
Maurioeville    East,    Wairalrapa 

North 
Mayfield,  Waitemata  . . 
Maxwell  town,  Waitotara 
Meanee,  Hawke's  Bay 
Menzies'  Ferry,  Southland 
Mercer  (and  vicinity),  Manakau 
Mercury  Bay,  Goromandel 
MerryjigB,  Inangahua . . 
Merton,  Waikouaiti     . . 
Methven,  Ashburton    . . 
Middlemarch,  Taieri  . . 
Midhirst,  Stratford      . . 
Miiford,  Geraldine 
Mobaka,  Wairoa 
Mokau,  Kawhia 
Mokihinui,  Buller 
Mongonui,  Mongonui  . . 
Morley,  Wallace 
Morrinsville,  Piako 
Morton,  Levels 
Motueka,  Waimea 
Mount  Somers,  Ashburton 
Mount  Pisa,  Vincent  . . 
Murchison,  Inangahua 
Nenthom,  Waikouaiti 
Newman,  Wairarapa  North 
Newport,  Hobson 
Ngahauranga,  Hutt     . . 
Ngahere,  Grey 
Ngapara,  Waitaki 
Nightcaps,  Wallace     . . 
Norman  by,  Levels 
Norsewood  (and  vicinity),  Wai 

pawa 
North  Heads,  Waikouaiti 
North  Taieri,  Taieri    . . 
No  Town,  Grey 
Nukumaru,  Waitotara 
Oakura,  Taranaki 
Oaklands,  Peninsula  . . 
Oban,  Stewart  Island  . . 
Ohaeawai,  Bay  of  Islands 
Obakune,  Wanganui   . . 
Ohau     (and      vicinity),     Horo 

whenua 
Ohinemutu,  Botorua  . . 
Ohingaiti,  Rangitikei  . . 
Ohoka,  Ashley 
Okaiawa,  Hawera 
Okaihau  and  Omapere,  Bay  of 

Islands 


44 
63 
98 
137 
70 

75 


77 

76 
163 
145 
125 
210 
472 

81 
753 
295 
130 
248 
247 

36 
108 

45 
226 

63 
151 
235 
877 
206 

49 

76 

59 
227 

97 
212 
137 
233 
167 

36 

898 
78 

183 
80 
93 
46 
52 
41 
92 
40 

256 
131 
410 
664 
107 

286 


^^^^^^^H 

K 

^^F                           POPULATION    OF  TOWNSHIPS,    VILIiAGEB,    I 

STO. 

91    ^fl 

^     Okain*»  Bay.  Akaroa  . . 

.       223 

Ranzau,  Waimea 

60    ^^H 

^kyOk&rit^.  W(>»t]aad 

62 

Rata  SettkmGnt,  Rangltik^i     . 

^H 

^^'tokato,  Tarauaki 

54 

Rawene.  Hokianga 

120          ^M 

Ongaouga,  Waipawa    , . 

92 

Redcliffe,  Wairaate      . . 

^M 

Ophir*  Vincent 

.       266 

Reef  ton,  Inangahua    . . 

1,591            ^H 

■         Opaa,  Bav  of  Islands  . . 

57 

Reidston,  Waitaki 

184            ^B 

■        Oraka,  Wallace 

.       Ill 

Re  11  wi  ok  town.  Marlboroagh 

^M 

H        Orari,  Gerald ino 

.       135 

Reynolds,  Waikouaiti . . 

38     ^^M 

H        Oropi,  Taur&tiRa 

87 

Ricoarton.  Taieri 

99    ^^H 

■        Orwell  Creek,  Grey      . . 

.       lOS 

Riooarton,  Lower,  Selwya 

422    ^^H 

Otago  Hoarls,  PoniDstila 

,       179 

Riccftrton,  Upper,  Selwyn 

502    ^^M 

Otahuhu,  Manukau     ., 

.       9i2 

Richmond,  Si^lwyn 

268    ^^H 

m        Otaki  (and  vicmity)»  HorowheDU 

&      836 

Richmond  Grove,  Soutbland     . 

96     ^^H 

■        Otakia,  Taieri 

42 

Rikiorangi,  Hutt 

96           ^M 

■       Ofcara.  Southland 

.       200 

Rirnu,  Westland 

174           ^B 

■        Otekaike,  Waitaki 

63 

Riversdale,  Southland 

265           ^B 

■       Otiaki»  Waitnki 

.       176 

Riwaka,  Waimea 

^M 

Owaka,  Clutha 

.       611 

Rockville,  Col  ling  wood 

102           ■ 

Owbaroa,  Obinemuri  . . 

163 

Rolleaton,  Selwyn 

H 

Owhiro,  Taieri 

38 

Rotheram,  Amuri 

132     ^^H 

Oxford  East,  AsbJey    . . 

.       163 

Rotorua,  Rotorua 

499    ^^H 

-         Oxford  West,  Ashley   . . 

.       241 

Round  Hill  Diggings,  Wallace  . 

225     ^^H 

■        Patroa»  Obinetnuri 

.       779 

Ruapekapeka,  Bay  of  IslandB  . 
Russell,  Bay  of  Islanda 

^H 

■        Pahia,  Wallace 

84 

257            ^B 

■      F&ikAkariki.  Hutt 

.       146 

Sandymount,  Pouinaula 

299            ^B 

■       P&k&wau,  Colling  wood 

71 

Sanson,  Manawatu 

255            ^B 

H       Panmure,  Eden 

.       323 

Sarau,  Waimea 

^B 

■       Papanui,  Selwyn 

,       479 

Sawyer's  Bay,  Waikouaiti 

382           ^B 

■       Paraparauniu,  Hutt    .. 

.       193 

Scarbo  rou  g  h ,  Pahiatua  . . 

^B 

■        Parkvillt\  Wairarapa  North 

233 

Seftoa,  Ashley 

2T0          ^B 

■       Patangiita,  Patangata 

103 

Selwyn*  Selwyn 

55     ^^M 

■        Patutahi  (and  vicinity),  Cook    . 

2G3 

Shaftesbury,  Piako      . . 

44     ^^H 

V        PeoU  Geraldliie 

53 

Shannon,  Horowhenua 

262     ^^H 

Pembroke,  Lake 

176 

Sheffieid,  Selwyn 

176      ^^M 

Pigeon  Bay,  Akaroa     . . 

352 

Sbiel  Hill.  Peninaula  *. 

^B 

Pihama,  Hawera 

37 

Sbortland,  Thames      .. 

1,191     ^^^H 

Piko,  Levela  , . 

100 

Silverstream.  Mackenzie 

118     ^^H 

Piiie  Hill,  Wftikonaiti.. 

88 

Skippers,  Lake 

63     ^^H 

Pipiriki,  Wanj^anui      . . 

44 

Sou thbrook,  Ashley 

352            H 

PiroDgia  East,  Waipa  . . 

89 

South  ilalv©rn»  Selwyn 

H 

^       Pleasant  Vallev,  Waikouaiti     . 
^       Piimmer ton,  Hutt 

34 

S  prey  don,  Selwyn 

3^        ^B 

49 

Springfield,  Selwyn      . . 

^B 

PohaDgina,  Pohangina 

163 

Spring  Grove,  Waimea 

^B 

Point,  Levels  . ,          .    ,, 

90 

Springston,  Selwyn 

584            ^B 

Porirua,  Hutt               ,. 

74 

Stftfloril,  Westland       .. 

140            ^B 

Porangabau,  Patangata 

171 

St.  Andrews,  Waitnate 

201            ^B 

Port  Albert*  Rodnev    . » 

56 

St.  Bathana,  Maniototo 

254            ^B 

K       PortMoeraki,  Waitaki 

^       Portobello  Town,  Peninsula 

150 

Stirling  (and  vicinity),  Bruce    . , 

^B 

37 

Stoke.  Waimea 

^M 

Pourakinu,  Wallace     .. 

33 

Studholme  Junction,  Waimate 

93     ^^M 

Prelibleton,  Selwyn 

330 

Swannanoa,  Ashley 

161     ^^H 

H        PrestonviHe,  Southland 

107 

SwanBOii,  Waiteraata  .. 

88     ^^H 

■       Piikerau,  SouEblttnd    .. 

126 

Switzera,  Southland    ., 

98     ^^H 

^ft       Pniakanui,  Waikouaiti 

47 

Taiaroa  Heads,  Penmaula 

40     ^^H 

H      Puriri,  ThameB 

143 

Tairua,  Thames 

141      ^^H 

J      R«etihi,  Wanganiii 

83 

Taitapu,  Selwyn 

376     ^^H 

Rakaia,  Ash  burton 

458 

Takapau.  Waipawa     ,. 

159      ^^H 

KaMgiriri,  Waikato 

47 

Tauherenikau,  Wairarapa  South 

^B 

RftMgiwhia  (Pemberton),  Kiwitee 

I        63 

Taupaki,  Waitemata  . , 

276             ^B 

Rangotea,  Manawatu  . , 

136 

Taupo,  East  Taupo      . . 

^B 

92 
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Taupiri,  Waikato 

47 

Waipu  Central,  Whangarei 

188 

Taylorville,  Wanganui 

61 

Waipukurau,  Waipawa 

549 

Te  Aroha  West,  Piako 

..       131 

Wairio,  Wallace 

81 

Te  Aute,  Waipawa 

93 

Waitaliuna,  Tuapeka  . . 

289 

Teddington,  Akaroa 

..       103 

Waitati    (and    vicinity),     Wai 

Te  Karaka,  Cook 

67 

kouaiti 

339 

Te  Kopuru,  Hobson 

..       184 

Waitekauri,  Ohinemuri 

463 

Tern  pie  ton,  Selwyn 

. .       310 

Waitotara,  Patea 

207 

Te  Puke,  Tauranga 

. .       169 

Waituna,  Eiwitea 

87 

Thornbury,  Wallace    . 

..       126 

Waiwera,  Clutha 

70 

Thorpe,  Waimea 

67 

Wakefield,  Waimea     . . 

694 

Tikokino,  Waipawa 

39 

Wallacetown,  Southland 

159 

Tiniroto,  Cook 

..         67 

Wallingford,  Patangata 

65 

Tinker's,  Vincent 

..       242 

Walton,  Taieri 

32 

Tinui,  Wairarapa  Nort 

h             . .       221 

Wanstead ,  Patangata 

80 

Tokaanu,  East  Taapo 

59 

Warepa,  Clutha 

257 

Toko,  Stratford 

. .       134 

Washdyke,  Levels 

494 

Tokomaru,  Horowhenu 

a             ..88 

Waterford,  Tauranga  . . 

116 

Totara,  Whangaroa 

..       263 

Waterton    (and    vicinity),    Ash 

Taakau,  Manukau 

. .       377 

burton 

235 

Tutaokara,  Pahiatua  . 

.       •      ..         74 

Watlington,  Levels      . . 

39 

Turua,  Thames 

. .       247 

Wayne's,  Waihemo     . . 

38 

Upper  Hutt,  Hutt 

. .       339 

Weber,  Patangata 

108 

Upper  Woodstock,  We 

9tland    ..       167 

Weedon's,  Selwyn 

43 

Urenui,  Clifton 

91 

Wereroa,  Horowhenua 

87 

Vauxhall,  Peninsula    . 

89 

West  Clivo,  Hawke's  Bay 

428 

Waddington,  Selwyn  . 

. .       121 

Weston,  Waitaki 

138 

Wade,  Waitemata 

..       208 

WeHton  Park,  Waitaki 

49 

Waianiwa,  Southland 

49 

Whakakiti,  Wairarapa  North   . . 

71 

Waiau,  Amuri 

. .       183 

Whakatane,  Whakatane 

119 

WaiUi,  Ohinemuri 

..   1,102 

Whangapoua,  Coromandel 

77 

Waihola,  Bruce 

. .       142 

Whangaroa,  Whangaroa 

162 

Waihou,  Piako 

86 

Whare  Flat  Road,  Taieri 

64 

Waikaia,  Southland    . 

..       266 

Wbenuakiti,  Coromandel 

90 

Waikaka,  Southland   . 

41 

Whitecliffs,  Selwyn     . . 

34 

Waikanae,  Horowhenu 

la            . .         84 

Whitmore,  Oroua 

75 

Waikare,  Ashley 

..       258 

Whitstone,  Waitaki    .. 

84 

Waikiwi,  Southland    . 

46 

Wicklifle  Bay,  Peninsula 

41 

Waikoikoi,  Glutha       . 

. .       216 

Wimbledon,  Patangata 

79 

Waimangaroa,  BuUer 

..       399 

Winchester,  Gkraldine 

212 

Waimate,  Bay  of  Islan 

ds           . .       106 

Windsor,  Waitaki 

99 

Waimatuku,  Wallace  . 

..       226 

Wingatui,  Taieri 

174 

Waimea  West,  Waimo 

a             . .       293 

Woodbury,  Geraldine  . . 

318 

Wainuiomata,  Hutt    . 

46 

Woodend,  Ashley 

498 

Waiomio,  Bay  of  Islan 

ds           . .         76 

Woodend,  Southland  . . 

96 

Waiorongomai,  Piako . 

..       201 

Woodfield.  Southland . . 

46 

Waipahi,  Clutha 

..       109 

Woodlands,  Taieri 

35 

Waipara,  Ashley 

48 

Woodlands,  Southland 

218 

Waipiro,  Waiapu 

73 

Woodside,  Taieri 

163 

Waipori.  Tuapeka 

. .       157 

Wrey's  Bush,  Wallace 

123 

Population  of  Adjacent  Islands. 
The  names  and  populations  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  and  in- 
cluded in  the  colony  were,  in  April,  1896 : — 


Inlands. 

Total.    M. 

F.  ;                   Islands. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Uangitoto     . . 

..3         3 

. .     Kawau 

..       10 

7 

3 

Great  Barrier 

..     307    193 

114  1  Motiti 

9 

8 

1 

Week's  Island 

..2         1 

1  1  Tlritiri 

6 

2 

4 

Waiheke       . . 

..166      76 

90  '  Ponui  (Light) 

1 

1 

.. 
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[Bl&adH. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

UUnda. 

Total 

.    M. 

F. 

Ponui  I  si  and 

.       28 

18 

15 

Portland 

.       25 

10 

15 

Cuvier 

6 

4 

2 

Kapiti 

1 

I 

.   m 

Moturon 

2 

1 

1 

Somes'a 

9 

3 

6 

Mercury 

7 

2 

5 

Staph  GQft 

.       16 

7 

9 

Mokohmau  .. 

5 

3 

2 

The  Brothers 

8 

3 

Motohom     ., 

8 

4 

4 

Quamtitine  .. 

S 

1 

1 

Beao  Rock  (Light)     . 

] 

1 

Dog 

.       13 

5 

8 

Motiihihi 

U 

6 

5 

Ruapuki 

D 

9 

,  J 

Pahiki 

.       10 

7 

3 

Centre 

.       15 

10 

5 

Rakino 

4 

3 

1 

Chatham      . . 

.     234 

132 

102 

Motutapu     », 

.     n 

8 

3 

Kermadfic    . . 

7 

4 

3 

Brown  *8 

1 

1 

*  • 



^^^ 

..^ 

Rotoroa|Ruth'8) 

.       15 

6 

9 

950 

58ft 

412 

Slipppr 

3 

3 

.. 







The  islanils  which  are  not  included  within  the  boundftriea  of  the 
couDties  had  a  population  of  950  persons  (exclusive  of  Maoris), 
against  913  in  1891.  Only  three  of  the  islands  had  a  population  over 
100  persons  at  last  eensus.  The  population  of  the  Great  Barrier 
increased  since  1891  from  262  to  307  persons  j  Waiheke  showed  a 
decrease  from  215  to  166  persons.  Europeans  at  the  Chatham 
Islands  decreased  from  258  to  234. 


Population  of  AusxitALAsu. 

The  Australasian  Colonies  as  a  whole  contained  a  population  on 
the  31st  Uecemhyr,  1898,  estimated  at  4,476;985  persona,  including 
those  living  in  the  Noi-thern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  but  exclu- 
sive of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Queensland,  South  and  Western 
AuRtralia,  and  39,854  New  Zealaud  Maoris. 

The  populatioT)  of  Fiji  in  December,  1H98,  was  121,738  persons — 
67,245  males  and  54,493  females.  These  numbers  include  natives 
and  imported  iabourers,  besides  people  of  European  descent. 

ACSTBAI^SIAK   COLOiriES.- 


Colony. 

Population* 
on  31st  Dficember,  1806. 

Bate  of  Increase  during  1898, 

1 

Maloa 

FomilM.!    Total. 

M&lee. 

Fem»le«. 

Total. 

^ 

No. 

No.            No, 

percent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

*»i*BiMitIiW»l©B 

781,386 

601.905     1,»*6,MI 

1^ 

1-76 

1-73 

Victoria 

59SM6 

Ji8a,044  ,  l.m.490 

-0-33 

0^1 

-o-ee 

Queen  Hi  aDd 

South     Australia    (iacludlng 

279,070 

1218,853 

498.583 

306 

2-59 

9^ 

101J45 

170. OSS 

m.wo 

vm 

0-77 

131 

Nortberti  Tt^nitory) 

Woatorn  AuHtralia     .„ 

112,054 

56.075 

168,129 

1-54 

*m 

383 

Taamauin      ...           ...           ,.. 

dfi,632 

BIJU9 

177,341 

439 

im 

3-27 

,10,854  Maoris 

302.124 

mi, dm 

74a,4C3 

liB 

tm 

1-98 

AuMtralaaia 

9.386,006 

2,090.SeO 

4,47Q.1»S 

118 

I'W 

1-53 

—  Denotes  loai. 
"  Subject  to  Rnglit  alteration  on  receipt  of  final  returns. 

The  p^rovvth  of   population  io   these   colonies  over  a   period  of 
thirty-eight  years  is  shown  in  a  comparative  table.     The  total  for 
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1898,  being  4,476,986  persons,  is  greater  than  the  population  of 
Scotland  but  a  little  less  than  that  of  Ireland  for  1895,  and  one-seventh, 
part  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  for  that  year.  The 
Australasian  Colonies  have  now  twice  the  population  of  Denmark^ 
one-third  more  than  Switzerland,  and  nearly  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 


Colony. 

I860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

180& 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

New  South  Wales . 

.       848,546 

498,659 

747,950 

1,121,860 

1,346,240 

Victoria    . . 

.       637,847 

726,599 

860,067 

1,133,266 

1,175,490 

QueenBland 

28,056 

115,567 

226,077 

892,965 

498,523 

South  Australia 

.       124,112 

183,797 

267,573 

819,414 

867,800 

Western  Australia 

15,227 

25,084 

29,019 

46,290 

168,129 

Tasmania . . 

87,775 

100,765 

114,762 

145,290 

177,341 

New  Zealand 

79,711 
.  1,221,274 

248,400 
1.898,871 

484,864 
2,730,312 

625,608 
3.784,593 

743,468 

Australasia . 

4.476,986 

Aerivals  and  Departures. 

The  number  of  persons  who  arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  year 
1898  was  18,855,  an  increase  of  263  on  the  number  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1898,  16,942  persons  were  classi- 
fied as  adults,  being  above  the  a.ge  of  twelve  years,  and  1,913  as 
children.  The  total  number  of  males  was  12,624,  and  of  females 
6,331.  The  arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  2,698^ 
and  from  Australia  14,969.  Besides  these,  214  persons  came  from 
Fiji,  and  1,074  from  the  South  Seas  and  other  ports,  including  ar- 
rivals by  mail-steamers  from  San  Francisco. 

Classified  in  respect  of  birthplace,  it  is  found  that  7,318  of  the 
arrivals  were  persons  bom  in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  9,872  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  34  in  other  British  possessions.  Of  1,631 
persons  arriving  from  foreign  countries,  859  were  born  in  Austria, 
187  in  Germany,  177  in  the  United  States,  147  in  France,  99  in 
Italy,  34  in  Sweden,  7  in  Norway,  and  121  from  other  countries. 

Among  the  arrivals  in  1898  are  noticed  76  **  race-aliens,"  or 
persons  of  other  than  European  descent.  Particulars  of  birthplace 
and  sex  are  as  under : — 

Birthplace. 
China 
Japan 
Syria 

Pacific  IsleindB 
Fiji  .. 
India 
Ceylon 

Total 
The   practice  of   nomi 


M. 

F. 

Total 

25 

8 

28 

7 

2 

9 

8 

5 

13 

18 

3 

21 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

63 


13 


76 


inating  immigrants  to  be  brought  out 
partly  at  the  Government  expense  has  been  discontinued  since  the 
16th  December,  1890,  and  there  was  no  free  immigration  in  the 
year  1898. 


ARRIVALS   AND   DEPABTUREB. 
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Only  28  Chinese  (25  men  and  3  women)  arrived  in  the  colony 
dnring  189S,  but  93  left  (all  men),  the  departures  thus  exceeding 
the  arrivals  hy  65. 

The  total  departures  in  1898  were  16.159  persons,  being  319 
more  than  in  1897.  Thus,  the  movement  of  population  to  and 
from  the  colony  19  found  to  have  been  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  each  of  the  years  1892  to  1898,  inclusive,  the  colony  has 
drawn  to  itself  more  population  than  it  has  parted  with,  notwith- 
standing the  attractioLifi  of  Australian  and  other  goldfields. 

The  departures  from  the  colony  by  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany's boats,  as  given  through  the  Customs  Department,  are  checked 
by  special  returns  kindly  furnished  by  the  pursers  of  the  steamers, 
and,  where  persons  who  did  not  book  their  passages  have  bo  en 
omittefl,  the  necessary  additions  are  made.  The  pursers'  refcm-ns 
also  serve  to  prevent  the  occasional  omission  of  the  full  number 
of  persons  leaving  by  any  one  vessel,  which  sometimes  had  hap- 
pened previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  check.  Unless  more 
passengers  are  at  any  time  of  great  presstire  taken  away  frorn 
New  Zealand  than  can  lawfully  be  carried,  the  returns  of  outgo 
of  population  should  prove  very  fairly  correct,  and  indeed  the 
census  of  1896  showed  that  the  estimates  of  population  even 
after  five  years'  interval  was  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

Of  the  departures  in  1898,  14,622  persons  were  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  1,537  children.  Nearly  twice  as  many  males  left  the 
colony  as  females,  the  numbers  being  10,438  and  5,721  respectively. 
The  departures  to  the  Dnited  Kingdom  amounted  to  1,199  persona, 
and  those  to  Austraha  numbered  13,619.  Besides  these,  151  persons 
left  for  Fiji,  and  1,190  for  other  ports  (including  passengers  for  San 
Francisco). 

The  arrivals  and  departures  for  seven  years  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  in  which  1893  shows  the  highest  number  of  pei-gons 
inwards,  26,135,  and  1894  of  persons  outwards,  22,984.  In  regard 
to  Australia  the  movement  was  also  greatest  during  the  same 
years,  the  arrivals  in  1893  being  22,351,  and  departures  in  1894 
20,488  persons  :— 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
189(> 
1897 
1898 


ABBIVAL8 

,  Seven  Ykabs. 

From  United 

Ffom  Aiietrttliini 

FroiJi  Other 

Tijtftl 

KingcloiH. 

Colonies. 

PI  act)  a. 

ArrlvflJs. 

2,555 

14,674 

893 

18,122 

2,929 

22,351 

855 

26,135 

2,846 

21,291 

1,100 

25,237 

2.365 

18,573 

9U 

21,862 

1,966 

14,125 

1,155 

17,236 

2J24 

14,799 

1,069 

18,592 

2.508 

14,969 

1,288 

18,855 

Totals,  seveo  years  17,973 


120,782 


7,284 


146,039 


To  United 

Toother 

Total 

Kingdom. 

Ck>lonie6. 

Places. 

Departor 

1,612 

10.669 

883 

13,164 

1.688 

13,277 

863 

16,723 

1.669 

20.488 

827 

22,984 

1,703 

18,377 

887 

20,967 

1,678 

13.208 

978 

15,764 

•   1,692 

13.293 

965 

16.840 

1,199 

13,619 

1,341 

16.169 
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Depabtdbes.  Seven  Years. 
Year. 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

Totals,  seven  years   10,936  102.931  6.734  '  120,601 

It  will  be  found  that  the  above  figures  give  the  total  arrival* 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  seven  years  as  17,973  persons,  and  the 
departures  as  10,936 ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  these  results.  The  colony  drew  directly  from  the  Mother- 
country  7,037  persons  over  and  above  those  that  went  back  directly 
during  the  seven-year  period.  For  each  year  in  the  period  the 
arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  exceed  the  departures,  but  the 
excess  was  only  943  in  the  year  1892,  as  compared  with  1,399  in 
1898.  In  regard  to  Australia,  for  each  year  given  in  the  table  the 
balance  of  interchange  is  in  favour  of  New  Zealand.  For  this  seven- 
year  period  there  was  a  net  gain  amounting  to  17,851  persons. 

The  interchange  of  people  with  places  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia  has  also  been  since  1892  in  favour  of  New 
Zealand,  the  net  gain  amounting  to  560  persons. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  London,  publishes  the  total  emigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Australasia  as  a  whole.  By  the  figures 
given  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  of  late  years  an  annual  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  coming  to  these  colonies  from  the 
Home  country  until  1897,  when  the  number  somewhat  increased. 
Prior  to  1893  the  arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  ranged  from 
44,055  in  1886  down  to  16,183  in  1892.  Alongside  of  the  Imperial 
returns  of  departures  to  Australasia  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement  the  arrivals  in  New  Zealand  direct  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  taken  from  our  own  returns,  which  numbers  are  short  of 
the  full  total  of  persons  coming  here  from  England  by  the  arrivals 
via  Australia  or  the  United  States  of  America.  But,  using  the 
information  available,  it  seems  evident  that  New  Zealand  has  been 
latterly  preferred  to  Australia,  from  the  high  proportion  which  the 
arrivals  here  (direct)  bear  to  every  hundred  of  departures  from 
England  for  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

So  long  as  New  Zealand  can  secure  one-sixth  or  more  of  the 
total  persons  leaving  England  for  Australasia,  she  takes  more  than 
the  proportion  her  population  bears  to  that  of  the  seven  colonies 
collectively : — 


THK  CHIMBSK. 
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TeftT, 

Emigrfttiott 

firons  United 

Etogdom 

to  AnirtralasiA. 

AmvAlt  in 
Kiiw  ZOAluid 
from  Ualted 

Klogdom. 

Arrivals  In  N«w 

Zealand  per 

100  Departures  for 

Austral ania  from 

United  Kingdom. 

1898 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

U,413 

11,151 
10,809 
10 » 710 
12,896 

2,929 

2,846 
2,365 
1,9^ 
2,724 

2667 

2662           - 
21-88           1 
18*26           1 
21-97           1 

A  statement  is  added  ^ving  the  arrivals  and  departures  for 
each  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  during  the  year  1898.  The  figures 
are  Mr.  Coghlan's*  and  the  result  is  shown  to  be  a  net  gain  to  these 
colonieB  of  7,670  persons  during  the  year : — 


Colony. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Excess  of  Arrivals  orer 
Departures. 

Males. 

Fe. 

males. 

Total. 

^^^*'   males. 

Total. 

Males* 

Fe- 
males. 

Total, 

Now  Bonth  Wales* 

Victoria .,, 

QneeiiBl&nd 

Booth  Anitralia* 

WesteraAnstnUU 

TMnmBla* 

Now  Zealand      ... 

No. 
60,496 
64.096 

64.S45 
29.683' 
10,270 
12,684 

No. 
4S».6l3 
90,410 
10,244 
%,45B 

lo.oer 

7.804 
6,891 

No, 
las.ine 

SM.49G 
a4.243 
94,fi07 
W.709 
24,074 
1S.865 

No, 
66,600 
7i\0l4 
19,013 
^.783 
81,78© 
13,340 

io,4as 

No, 

40.286 

35,784 

9.007 

91,900 

11,067 

7.335 

5,721 

No. 
136,  (f7S 
100,608 
38,110 
W.170 
38,766 
90,675 
16,160 

No. 
9,005 
"6,888 
4,986 
l,40a 
914 
S,030 
2,086 

No. 

m 

-6,874 
1.147 
-944 

460 
610 

Kou 
3,233 

-12,202 
6,  lis 
518 
3,069 
3,900 
2,696 

AoscmlaBia  ... 

2i3,94S 

14i,eBU 

4%,19i 

984,847 

145,605 

490,452 

8,906 

-725 

7*670 

*  Subject  t 
Nont,— In  tl 

o  revirik 
leseflgu 

in:  CiJgl 
res  allo^ 

ilaii's  i>r 

The 

eliuiina 
ifi  beon 

Ghinb 

ry  flgun 
aiade  fo 

8E* 

r  unreco 

-  Deaot 
rded  de 

*s  loss, 
partarei 

i 

At  the  census  of  1881,  the  year  in  which  taxation  was  first 
imposed  on  Chinese  landing  in  the  colony,  the  Chinese  population 
amounted  to  5,004  persons,  which  fell  to  4,542  in  1886,  and  furlher 
to  4,444  in  1891.  In  April,  1896,  the  census  revealed  a  further 
fall  to  3,711  persons.  Bunng  the  period  1881-96  the  poll-tax 
was  £10  per  head,  and  this  seemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  a  large  influx  of  the  Chinese,  except  for  the 
circumstance  that,  during  the  years  1894  and  1895,  the  arrivala 
shown  by  the  Customs  returns  are  found  to  have  been  some- 
what greater  than  the  departures.  In  1896,  the  Chinese  Im- 
niigrants  Act  Aniendmeut  Act  of  that  year  raised  the  poll-tax 
on  Chinese  immigrants  to  £100  per  head,  and  limited  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  passengers  that  may  be  carried  by  vessels  to  this 
colony  to  one  for  every  200  tons  burthen.  This  Act  is  to  remain  in 
force  only  until  "  The  Asiatic  Restriction  Act,  1896/'  which  has 
been,  and  still  is,  reserved  for  Her  Majesty's  assent,  and  has  a 
wider  scope,  comes  into  operation.  In  1896  thw  amount  paid  by 
the  Chinese  as  poll-tax  was  £1,270,  in  1897  the  sum  was  £240,  and 
in  1898  £400.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  colony  at  the  end 
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of  the  year  1898  is  estimated  to  have  been  3»464,  of  whom  31  were 
females. 

Chinese  immigration  is  under  restraint  in  Australia  as  well  as  in 
New  Zealand.  In  New  South  Wales  the  arrivals  have  been 
reduced  until  the  number  for  1896  was  only  99,  against  460  depar- 
tures, by  means  of  a  similar  poll-tax  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  and 
requirement  that  every  vessel  should  not  bring  more  than  one 
Chinaman  to  every  300  tons.  These  conditions  are  helped  by  the 
law  which  forbids  the  naturalisation  of  a  Chinese,  and  some  pro- 
hibition as  to  mining  without  special  authority.  In  1887  no  less 
than  1,798  Chinese  paid  poll-tax  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  1896 
the  number  was  only  2. 

Of  the  Chinese  living  in  New  Zealand  in  1896,  when  the  last 
census  was  taken,  3,685  were  males  and  26  females.  Of  the  males, 
88  were  returned  as  married.  The  number  of  the  Chinese  under  14 
years  of  age  was  only  14  males  and  11  females.  These  numbers  do 
not  include  the  issue  of  unions  between  Chinese  men  and  European 
women. 

The  occupations  show  2,162  gold-miners,  527  market  and  other 
gardeners  with  129  assistants,  94  greengrocers  and  38  assistants,  94 
shop-  or  store-keepers  and  30  assistants,  59  labourers,  43  hotel 
servants ;  31  vegetable,  27  general,  and  25  fish  hawkers ;  31  laundry- 
men  and  women,  31  domestic  servants,  29  lodginghouse  keepers,  27 
cooks  (not  domestic),  24  farm-labourers,  19  eating-house  keepers,  19 
grocers  with  21  assistants,  16  fishermen,  11  merchants  with  6 
assistants,  7  drapers  and  1  assistant.  x\mongst  various  others,  in 
small  numbers  each,  are  returned  1  law-clerk,  2  missionaries,  5 
medical  men,  1  dentist,  1  chemist,  1  interpreter,  2  bankers,  1  opium- 
seller.  Three  of  the  Chinese  were  inmates  of  hospitals,  and  3  others 
of  benevolent  asylums.  While  22  were  lunatics,  only  2  were  pri- 
soners in  gaol. 

Particulars  respecting  the  Population  given  in  the 

Census  of  1896. 
The  Year-book  for  1898  states,  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  the 
Census  report,  full  information  as  to  the  density  of  population  in 
New  Zealand,  the  proportions  of  the  sexes,  the  religions,  birth- 
places, ages,  and  occupations  of  the  people.  It  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  reprint  the  figures,  or  the  remarks  which  accompany 
them,  as  these  will  be  found  on  pages  105  to  115  of  the  previous 
issue  of  this  work. 

The  Hollerith  Electrical  Machine. 
A  description  of  this  machine,  which  is  used  in  some  countries 
for  purposes  of  deahng  with  the  cards  by  means  of  which 
census  computations  are  now  usually  made,  may  be  found  in- 
teresting. The  machine  is  not  suited  for  a  country  like  New 
Zealand,  where  the  population  is  not  very  large,  and  where  the 
combinations  required  are  not  of  the  most  elaborate  nature.     It 
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was  tested  in  Victoria  before  the  censuB  of  1896  was  compiled, 
and  the  Government  decided  against  it.  The  question  was  raised 
in  this  colony,  whether  greater  speed  could  not  be  achieved  by 
means  of  the  niachine,  which  has  led  to  this  explaoation.  It 
has  been  thus  described  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  census 
of  1891  :— 

**  In  tabulating  the  returns ,  the  Hollerith  electrical  tabolating- 
machine  (which  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  called  a  totalling- 
machine),  introduced  in  the  United  States,  was  used.  For  this 
purpose,  a  card,  similar  in  principle  to  that  used  in  New  Zealanrl, 
is  devoted  to  each  person  ;  but,  instead  of  drawing  hnes,  a  hole  is 
punched  in  the  centre  of  the  compartment.  Each  card  is  then 
successively  placed  od  a  honzoota!  board.  This  board  is  pierced 
with  holes,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  total  number  of  conj- 
partments  on  the  card,  and  so  situated  that  each  hole  is  under  the 
centre  of  a  compartment.  Under  each  of  these  holes,  again,  is  a 
tube  partly  tilled  with  mercury,  which  commuDicatea  by  means  of  a 
wire  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  with  the  index  of  a  counter. 
Above  the  card  is  a  second  horizontal  board,  on  the  lower  side  of 
which  are  springs,  terminating  in  blunted  needles,  these  being  so 
arranged  as  to  dip  into  the  tubes  wherever  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
card,  and  thus  complete  an  electric  circuit  wherever  the  needle 
meets  the  mercury.  The  electric  current  then  moves  the  index  of 
the  counter  through  one  division  each  time  the  board  is  lowered. 
By  passing  all  the  cards  through  the  machine,  the  number  of  persons 
corresponding  to  each  particular  fact  can  be  counted  at  once,  and 
this  number  is  then  written  on  the  tabulation-sheets.  The  machine 
is  so  arranged  also  as  to  permit  of  particular  needles  only  reaching 
the  mercury,  and  thus  a  combination  of  two  or  more  particulars  can 
be  w^orked  out  by  merely  passing  the  cards  through  the  machme* 
Two  or  three  different  conibinations  can  be  worked  out  simul- 
taneously, provided  that  any  one  particular  does  not  enter  more 
than  one  of  the  combinations — e.g.,  the  religion  according  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  infirmities  according  to  age,  could  be  worked  out  at 
the  same  time.  It  is,  I  believe,  recognised  that  the  device  would 
not  have  been  of  so  much  value  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  colonies,  where  the  number  of  details  required  is  not  so  great. 
Owing  to  the  time  occupied  in  punching  the  cards  as  compared  with 
that  of  ticking  the  compartments,  the  economy  only  begins  to  be 
appreciable  when  the  combinations  are  very  numerous." 
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SECTION   II.— VITAL   STATISTICS. 


BiBTHB. 

The  number  of  births  registered  in  the  colony  during  1898  was 
18,955,  or  25*74  in  every  1,000  persons  living.  The  rate  is  lower  than 
that  for  the  preceding  year,  and  indeed  since  the  year  1881  has 
steadily  declined.  The  number  of  births  registered  in  a  year  reached 
its  maximum  in  1884,  when  it  stood  at  19,846,  after  which  it  fell  to 
17,876  in  1892,  rising  again  to  18.956  in  1898,  the  number  stated 
previously. 

The  position  still  remains,  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages solemnised  of  late  years  has  not  as  yet  had  any  considerable 
effect  in  raising  the  number  of  births,  and  the  birth-rate  for  last 
year  (1898)  is  the  lowest  so  far  recorded  in  the  statistics  of  the 
colony. 

The  figures  for  each  year  are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  subsequent  particulars  given  as  to  marriages  solem- 
nised and  the  growth  of  population  : — 


Year. 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Number  of 

Rate  per  1,000 

Births. 

of  Population. 

19,009 

37-32 

19,202 

36-28 

19,846 

35-91 

19,698 

34-35 

19,299 

3315 

19,185 

3209 

18,902 

31-22 

18,457 

3007 

18,278 

29-44 

Year. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Number  of 
Births. 
18,273 
17,876 
18.187 
18,528 
18,546 
18.612 
18,737 
18,955 


Rate  per  1,000 
of  Population. 

2901 

27-83 

27-50 

27-28 

26-78 

26-33 

25-96 

25-74 


While  this  process  of  a  diminishing  birth-rate  has  been  going  on 
the  marriages  have  been  increasing  numerically,  and  the  population 
of  the  colony  also : — 

Va«.».  Number  of 

^®*^-  Marriages. 

1881  3,277 

1882  3,600 

1883  3,612 

1884  3,800 

1885  3,813 

1886  3,488 

1887  3,563 

1888  3,617 

1889  3,632 

In  the  year  1881  there  were  in  New  Zealand  5*72  births  to  every 
marriage  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  1898  the  proportion  had  fallen 
to  3*85  births  to  each  marriage. 


Mean  Popula- 
tion (excluding 
Maoris). 

Year. 

Number  of 
Marriages. 

493,482 

1890 

3,797 

509,309 

1891 

3,805 

629,292 

1892 

4,002 

552,590 

1893 

4,115 

573.362 

1894 

4,178 

682.117 

1895 

4.110 

596,374 

1896 

4.843 

606,371 

1897 

4,928 

612,716 

1898 

5,091 

Mean  Popula- 
tion (excluding 
Maoris). 
620,780 
629,783  • 
642,245 
661,349 
679,196 
692,417 
706,846 
721,609 
736,260 
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In  the  Australian  Colonies  a  sitmlai  .decrease  is  noticeable.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  in  all  the  Aiistmlian  Colonies  the  average 
nmnber  of  ckOdreii  to  a  marriage  tends  to  decreat^.  In  Victoria 
the  number  for  the  year  1880  was  4  99,  byt  feU  to  4  05  in  1898.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  figures  are  5*0  and  4- 11  for  th^- same  years 
respec  1 1 ve  ly .  ^'Z-  /  * . 

New  Zealand  had  in  1880  the  highest  birth-rate  of  -all  ^  the 
Australasian  Colonies  (40  78),  but  now,  with  the  exception  olBoutli. 
Australia  (24*55)  and  Victoria  (25-78),  its  birth-rate  {25  74)  is  the 
lowest. 

The  fall  over  eleven  years  is  calculated  as  under : — 

BtKTH -RATES   PER    1,000  OF   POPULATION. 


Golo&y. 


Queensl&nd 

New  South  Wales 

Vic  tori  I* 

Soubli  Australia  ,. 

Westen)  Australia 

Tebsmania, 

New  Zeal&nd 


97*77 
36-18 


lans. 


1890.  I  1691.    18f«.    IflSKt. 


I 


I 


18M.    18Q&.  I  laOQ. 


36-2740^ 
33  73 : 


mm 

:jOG(i 

30-2 

33*10i3l  94 |33-4y;33'37  32-48183  92  31  13  80  H' 
31-22,80  07|29'44|ii9  Ol|27  e3'27*50  27  28  26  7^ 


r31'&6^ 

32  49|32-96i:i; .  ,  .  .   -  ...  -..  .:>  29  16  1 

33-34l32-37|32  75133  92132  32j31  71 1:^-49> 
35  88,37  14,32  55134 •85!33  0l!34-u'27  49  : 

3j3 


30  06 

2B'85| 


1S97.    iwe. 


29-92 

|28'42l 


2828 
2713' 

"^-  73* 


5' 

:-«5 

.-074 


•  Sabject  to  revisioji :  Cogblau'6  i»reUmfcary  flgtu-ixt. 

With  a  falling  birth-rate,  the  census  takeu  in  1896  showed  lower 
nuiDbers  of  each  sex  living  at  the  period  uDder  five  years  than  at  the 
next  qniijquennial  period,  which  is  unsatisfactory,  indicating  as  it 
does  that  there  are  not  now  sufficient  Uving  at  the  earlier  years 
to  maintain  the  number  of  those  of  five  years  and  nnder  ten  now 
found  in  the  tables.  The  census  thus  demonstrates  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  birth-rates,  and  shows  that  the  resultn  of  the  statis- 
tics are  fairly  accurate. 

From  the  year  1895  marriages  have  shown  an  increase,  the  rate 
being  then  5 -94  per  1,000  of  population.  In  1898  the  rate  rose  to 
6' 91,  the  highest  recorded  since  1882,  when  it  was  7- 07  per  1,000  of 
mean  population.  The  number  of  marriages  solemnised  in  1898 
was  5,091,  an  increase  of  163  on  the  number  for  1897. 

Mabbiaok  Rates  ni  Aubtbalabxab  Oolokies  psb  1,000  of  Popci^tion. 


mi. 

1886. 

leoL 

1806, 

1908. 

QUHtiDBlB.nd      . . 

. .     8-63 

867 

718 

60S 

6^oa 

New  South  Wales 

,.     7-70 

7-99 

739 

6-59 

666 

Vjctoria 

.  -     6  33 

784 

7-69 

6-48 

6*68 

South  Au&tralia 

..     800 

6-24 

7'31 

6-20 

618 

Wfc^tern  Austr&Iia 

..     6-96 

7-98 

8-00 

8-45 

9-89 

Tasmania 

..     6  83 

7-26 

6-63 

5*88 

6-29 

New  ZeRrJand 

..     8-81 

5i>9 

604 

685 

691 

In  April,  1891,  New  Zt^aland  had  83/204  children  living  under 
the  age  of  5  years,  and  in  1896  the  number  was  83,659,  an  increase 
of  only  456,  although  the  population  at  all  ages  increased  in  the  quin- 
quennium by  12'24  per  cent.     Between  1886  and  1891  tlie  children 
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living  under  5  years  actually,  Se^reased  in  number  by  3,624,  the 
increase  of  populatiou*  'of,  all  ages  (8*33  per  cent.)  being  less  than 
between  1891  jihd  l69B  (dS^d  per  cent.).  The  number  of  children 
under  one  yea^.  to  the  total  population  at  all  ages,  according  to 
the  results  »A  three  censuses,  was  : — 


(Tvemsas;  1886 
.  ;  :  1891 
••  ^       ,        1896 


Children  onder  Total  Popnlation 

One  Year.  (all  Ages). 

. .     18,855  578,482 

. .     16,448  626,658 

. .     17,070  708.360 


Thus,  in  1886,  with  a  population  of  678,482  persons,  there  were 
18,355  children  under  one  year,  against  17,070  children  of  that  age 
in  1896,  with  a  population  of  703,360  persons. 

The  births  registered  in  1885  were  19,693,  against  18,546  in  1895, 
and  the  birth-rate  fell  from  34*35  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the 
former  year  to  26*78  in  the  latter. 

Deducting  1,637,  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  one 
year  registered  in  1895,  from  18,546,  the  number  of  births  for  that 
year,  leaves  16,90y,  or  within  161  of  the  living  children  under  one 
year  at  the  time  of  the  last  census. 

Twin  Births. 
There  were  194  cases  of  twin  births  (388  children),  and  triplets 
were  registered  in  two  instances,  in  1898.  The  number  of  children 
born  was  18,955 ;  the  number  of  mothers  was  18,757 :  thus  on  an 
average  1  mother  in  every  101  gisive  birth  to  twins,  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  1896  and  1897.  In  1895  the  proportion  was  one  in  93, 
and  in  1894  one  in  103. 

Illegitimacy. 

The  births  of  801  children  were  illegitimate :  thus  42  in  every 
1,000  children  born  were  born  out  of  wedlock,  against  44  in  1897 
and  1896.  gWC 

The  following  table  gives  the  rates  of  illegitimacy  in  each  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies.  The  rate  in  New  Zealand  is  less  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  except  South  Australia : — 


Pbopobtion  of  Illbgitikate  Births  in  evbby 

100  BiBTHS 

Year. 

Queens- 
land. 

New  Sooth 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Bonth 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

New 
Zealand. 

1888 

413 

5-08 

4-80 

2-67 

3-62 

805 

1889 

4-68 

5-33 

4-97 

2-47 

, , 

402 

3-32 

1890 

4-85 

5-26 

509 

2-50 

, , 

406 

3-30 

1891 

4-65 

5-36 

5-36 

2-93 

, , 

3-72 

3-49 

1892 

505 

5-71 

5-59 

2-93 

5-89 

4-75 

3-32 

1893 

4-97 

616 

5-46 

2-84 

417 

4-41 

3-70 

1894 

4-52 

6-14 

5-50 

305 

4-66 

509 

3-80 

1895 

4-93 

6-51 

5-33 

313 

4-47 

4-97 

4-50 

1896 

5-22 

5-71     1 

563 

3*45 

5-61 

5-91 

4-48 

1897 

602 

6-58 

5-42 

3-53 

6-27 

5-74 

4-41 

IJjLEGITIMAOY. 

These  figures  show  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
to  every  100  births  for  this  colon v,  amounting  to  1*36  for  the  period 
1888-97, 

The  fall  in  the  actual  uumber  of  all  births  in  New  Zealand  must 
not  be  forgotten  when  considering  the  increase  in  thu  number  oC 
illegitimates.  The  total  number  of  bu^hs  registered  fell  from  19,299 
in  1886  to  18,61^  in  1B96,  while  the  illet,ntimate  births  rose  from  602 
to  834.  The  causes  that  led  to  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  certainly 
did  not  greatly  affect  the  number  of  illegitimate  children. 


lUl^EGITIHATK    BlRTKS. 


Proportion  tl]i?gHi- 

inato  in 

every  lOO  Hirtlis. 

1880.     1H90. 


Total  Number  of 
all  Birtbs. 


The  whole  Colony  . . 
Aucktftud  aod  saburbs 
WellingtcjD  and  suburbs 
Christchureh  Bud  BubiirbR 
DunediB  and  suburbs 


ai2 

4*34 
4-70 
4  70 
5-55 


4*48 
7-23 
806 
7-71 
784 


1886. 
19.299 
2,376 
1,341 
1,B72 
lj)85 


18,612 
l/ja2 
1,342 
1,519 
1,173 


Number  of 

Lllouifclniate 

Birth  B, 

602     834 


103 

m 

88 
88 


139 

106 

117 

92 


The  number  of  Bpiusters  in  the  colony  between  15  and  45 
increased  during  the  ten  years  from  52,348  (census  18B6)  to  B5,105 
(census  1896),  or  at  the  rate  of  62*6  per  cei^.,  while  tlie  illegitimate 
births  increased  from  602  to  834,  or  at  the  rate  of  38  5  only. 

It,  would  therefore  appear  that  the  larger  proportion  of  i! legiti- 
mate births  now  obtaining  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  increased  looseness  of  livintr  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  *'  The  Wealth  and  Progress  of 
New  South  Wales,  1896-97/'  showing  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  per 
100  births  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  the  Untted  Kmgdoni, 
are  based  on  statistics  for  a  period  of  five  years : — 


Conn  try. 

per  Gent. 

Coantiy, 

niegltiiiiAla 

Births 
per  Cent, 

New  South  Wntea 

Victoria 

QueenflUnd 

Bou lb  Australia.. 

Western  AufltmLia 

6-27 
5-50 
4-91 
3-08 
5*29 

Taemania 

New  Ziittlatid    . . 

England  and  Wales 

Ireland 

Scotland 

501 

3  97 
4'24 
2-65 
738 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  Itorn  in  Australasia  during  the 
five  years  ended  1896,  5*22  per  cent,  were  illegitimate,  as  compared 
with  4*44  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  period  1891-95. 

The  figures  on  the  next  page,  which  give  the  percentages  of 
illegitimate  births  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  also  cover  a 
period  of  five  years. 
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C!ountry 

niegltimate 
Births 

Gonntry. 

niMltimate 
rarths 

per  C3ent. 

percent. 

Germany 

916 

France 

8-67 

Prussia 

7-76 

Belgium 
Netherlands      .. 

8-81 

Bavaria 

1417 

811 

Saxony 

12-60 

Sweden 

10-86 

AuRtria 

14-73 

Norway 

709 

Hungary 

8-49 

Italy 

6-96 

In  Scotland,  for  the  year  1895,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  was  13*9  per  cent,  in  Banff,  and  14-6  per  cent,  in  Wigtown ; 
but  in  Ireland  the  rate  varied  from  0*7  per  cent,  in  Gonnaught  to 
3-9  in  Ulster. 

The  Lroitimation  Act. 

An  important  Act  was  passed  in  1894,  entitled  the  Legitima- 
tion Act,  which  makes  provision  for  the  legitimation  of  children 
born  before  marriage  on  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents. 
Under  this  Act  any  child  bom  out  of  wedlock,  whose  parents 
afterwards  marry,  is  deemed  to  be  legitimised  by  such  marriage 
on  the  birth  being  registered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Act.  For  legitimation 'purposes  Registrars  must  register  a  birth 
when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  child;  but  such  person  is  required  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  that  he  is  the  father,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  there  existed  no  legal  impediment  to  his  marriage  with  the 
mother  of  the  child.  He  has  also  to  produce  the  evidence  of  his 
marriage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  cases  dealt  with  under  the 
Act  registration  becomes  the  test  of  legitimacy.  In  the  December 
quarter  of  1894,  11  children  were  legitimised ;  in  1895  the  number 
was  68;  in  1896,  56;  in  1897,  48;  and  in  1898,  59,  making  altogether 
242  legitimations  since  the  passing  of  the  law. 


Excess  per  Cent,  of  Bikthb  over  Deaths. 

The  excess  per  cent,  of  births  over  deaths  in  each  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  for  a  mean  of  ten  years,  ending  with  1894, 
is  stated  in  the  Victorian  Year-book  as  under : — 


New  Zealand 

..     208 

Tasmania 

..     181 

South  Australia    . . 

..     170 

Western  Australia 

..     116 

New  South  Wales 

..     166 

Victoria  . . 

..     Ill 

Queensland 

..     142 

Births  and  Birth-rates  in  the  Four  Chief  Cities. 

The  total  number  of  births  registered  as  occurring  in  the  four 
chief  centres  and  suburbs  in  1898  was  4,629,  as  against  4,408  for 
the  previous  year. 


NATURALISATION. 
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The  births  in  the  four  cities  roae  from  2,847  in  1897  to  2,878  in 
1898»  and  in  the  suburban  boroughs  from  1,561  to  1,751.  The 
birth-rates  for  1898  were, — 


Auckland  Olty     . . 

,  and  five  Buburbikn  boroughs 

WelUogton  City  . . 

bud  three  suburban  boroughs 
Christohuroh  City 

and  four  saburb^n  borougha 
Dun«dm  City 

and  eight  sub  urban  boroughs 


Birth-rates  per  1,000  of 
M«&n  PopalatioD. 
26-96 

27-53 
25-75 

26-04 
2207 

24-81 
2161 

21*ed 


Thus,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  suburbs  the  rate  is  raised  at  each 
of  the  four  centres.  It  will  be  observed  that  Auckland  has  the 
highest  rate,  Wellington  next  highest,  Christchurch  aud  Dunedin 
following  with  intervals.  The  difference  between  t-he  Auckland 
rate  (27  53)  aud  the  Dunedin  rate  (21  88)  is  very  marked.  The 
birth-rate  for  the  whole  colony  for  1898  was  35"  74  per  thousand. 
Auckland  and  Wellington  are  thus  over  the  average,  Christ  church 
and  Duaedin  below  it. 

Taking  the  births  in  the  four  central  boroughs  without  their 
suburbs,  and  comparing  the  numbers  for  1898  aud  1897,  an  in- 
crease is  observed — ^at  Auckland  10,  at  Christclmrch  14,  and  at 
Dunedin  9  ;  aud  a  decrease  at  Wellington  of  2.  The  figures  for  the 
last  five  years  are  : — 

IBM.  1806.  1606.  l&Sn.          1896. 

Auckland  (without  fluburba)  ..          673  888  892  906        91C      

Wellington               .                 ..990  1,000  1.005  1,067  1,065 

Chriatchurcb           *                 ..400  359  370  376        390 

Dunedin                  .                ..          527  476  498  498        507 

The  birth-rates  recorded  for  the  four  central  boroughs  in  1898 
show  a  rise  at  Christchurch,  22*07.  as  against  21*88  for  1897  ;  and 
at  Dunedin,  from  21-54  in  1897  to  21-61  in  1898  ;  but  a  fall  at, 
Auckland,  from  2829  to  2696  ;  and  at  Wellington,  from  2771  to 
25*75.     The  rates  for  the  years  1894-98  are  as  follows  : — 

Births  per  1,000  of  FopalatiOQ. 


lim. 

laas. 

isoe 

ISOT, 

1898' 

Auokland  (without  suburbs)  . . 

27-80 

28*04 

28-39 

28-29 

26-l>6 

Wellington              , 

28-25 

28-30 

26-84 

27-71 

25-75 

Ghristohuroh          ^ 

2281 

i20*36 

21-81 

21-83 

22-07 

Dunedin                  , 

2214 

19'87 

21'83 

21-54 

21*61 

Naturalisation, 

Aliens  residing  in  the  colony  may,  on  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Her  Majesty,  obtain  letters  of  naturalisation  entitling 
them  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  a  natural- born 
subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  enjoy  or  transmit  within  this 
colony.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  aliens  (108  men  and  5  women) 
were  naturahsed  in  1898. 
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The  number  belonging  to  each  nationality  was  as  under  : — 
Number  of  Alisns  naturalised  m  1898. 


Natives  of— 

M.      p. 

Natives  of—                                    M.     F. 

German  Empire   . . 

.     30      1 

China     ..             ..             ..4      0 

Norway  and  Sweden 

.     22      0 

United  States  of  America. .       2      0 

Denmark 

.     17      1 

Netherlands                                2      0 

Russia    .. 

.       8      0 

Greece   ..             ..             ..2      0 

France    .. 

.       8      0 

Switzerland         ..             ..11 

Italy        .. 

5      2 

Belgium               ..             ..       10 

Austria-Hungary  . . 

.       6      0 

The  number  of  nativ 

es  of  eac 

1  country  naturalised  during  the 

last  seventeen  years  is  n< 

3xt  shown 

1 — 

Natives  of— 

Natives  of— 

Germany 

.       1,122 

France     ..             ..             ..          66 

Sweden  and  Norway 

807 

Netherlands           ..            ..          33 

Denmark 

679 

Greece      ..             ..             ..          28 

China      .. 

836 

Portugal   ..             ..             ..           20 

Italy 

134 

United  States  of  America    . .          1^ 

Switzerland 

127 

Belgium   ..            ..            ..          14 

Russia     .. 

139 

Other  countries       ..             ..          67 

Austria    . .             . .             • 

122 

Total          ..             ..     3,6ia 

By  section  2  of  "  The  Aliens  Act  Amendment  Act,  1882,"  re- 
pealed and  re-enacted  by  section  2  of  '^  The  Aliens  Act  Amendment 
Act,  1892,"  it  is  provided  that  when  the  father,  or  mother  being  a 
widow,  has  obtained  naturahsation  in  the  colony,  every  child  who 
during  infancy  has  become  resident  with  them  in  New  Zealand 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  naturalised,  and  shall  have  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  natural-bom  subject. 

Mabbiaoes. 

The  marriages  for  1898  show  an  increase  on  the  number  for 
the  previous  year.  The  number  was  5,091,  or  163  more  than  in 
1897.  The  marriage-rate  rose  from  6*83  per  1,000  persons  living 
in  1897  to  6-91  in  1898,  the  rate  for  1898  being  the  highest  ob- 
tained since  1882,  when  it  stood  at  7  07  per  1,000  persons.  The 
improvement  shown  during  the  last  three  years  sets  New  Zealand 
in  a  good  position  relatively  to  the  colonies  in  Australia. 

The  rates  for  a  series  of  eleven  consecutive  years  were : — 
Marriages  per  1,000  of  the  Population. 


Year. 

Qaeens- 
land. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tas-      1 
mania.    ' 

New 
Zealand. 

1888 

8-63 

7-37 

803 

6-70 

7-18 

6-58 

5-97 

1889 

8-37 

6-76 

8-14 

647 

6-99 

6-60 

5-94 

1890 

8-49 

714- 

8-21 

706 

6-80 

6-64 

612 

IbUl 

7-18 

7-39 

7-69 

7-31 

800 

663 

604 

1892 

6-67 

6-77 

6-64 

6-51 

7-29 

6-61 

6-23 

1893 

5-91 

6-40 

6-99 

6-26 

6-34 

5-61 

6-22 

1894 

6-70 

6-20 

6-98 

609 

6-24 

6-43 

615 

1895 

6-23 

6-35 

6-00 

6-88 

6-83 

6-32 

5-94 

1896 

605 

6-59 

6-48 

6-20 

8-46 

5-88 

6-85 

1897 

605 

6-72 

636 

5-46 

10-73 

6-23 

6-83 

18'J8 

603 

6-66 

6-53 

618 

9-89 

6-29 

6-91 

BA0HBLOK9   AND    BPIN8TERS    IN    NEW    ZEALAND. 
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But  the  improved  rate  for  this  colony  ia  still  lower  than  the 
rate  for  many  European  countries. 

Marriage  a  rs  eviebt  1,000  of  the  Population. 


1896     . 

.     8-3 

Netherlands 

Belgmm 

1896     . 

.     81 

Denmark      . 

Hungaty 

1896     . 

.     8  1 

Scotland 

England  and  Wales  . . 

1896     . 

*     7"9 

Italy 

Austria 

1896     . 

.     7-9 

Norway 

8mtaerland.* 

1896     , 

.     7-8 

Sweden 

Spain 

1894     . 

.     7^8 

Ireland 

France 

1896     . 

,     7-5 

1896     . 

.     7-5 

1896     . 

.     7*8 

1896     . 

.     7-9 

1896     , 

.     71 

1896     . 

.     6*7 

1895     . 

.     5-9 

1896     . 

.     50 

Of  the  marriages  solemnised  in  1898,  4,628  were  between 
bachelors  and  spinsters,  148  between  bachelors  and  widows,  211 
between  widowers  and  spinsters,  and  104  between  widowers  and 
widows.  Divorced  men  and  women  have  been  classified  as 
bachelors  or  spinsters  :  10  divorced  men  and  11  divorced  women 
were  married  during  the  year. 

Included  aoioogBt  spinsters  are  twelve  married  women,  and 
amongst  tlie  hachelora  three  married  men,  who  elected  to  go 
through  the  form  of  marriage  with  other  persona  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  provisions  of  section  204,  subsection  (o),  of  "The 
Criminal  Code  Act,  1893,"  which  runs :  **  No  one  commits  bigamy 
by  going  through  a  form  of  marriage  if  he  or  she  has  been  con- 
ti Dually  absent  from  !iis  or  her  wife  or  husband  for  seven  years 
then  last  past,  and  is  not  proved  to  have  known  that  his  wife  or  her 
husband  was  alive  at  any  time  during  those  seven  years." 

The  total  number  of  marriages  solemnized  (5,091)  does  not 
include  marriages  where  both  parties  are  of  the  aboriginal  native 
race,  such  persons  being  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Marriage  Act,  although  at  liberty  to  take 
advantage  thereof.  Only  seven  maiTiages  in  which  both  parties 
were  Maoris  were  contracted  in  1898  in  terms  of  the  Act. 

Bacheloks  and  Spinsters  in  New  Zealand. 

The  results  of  the  last  three  censuses  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  bachelors  of  20  years  and  upwards,  and  spinsters  of  15  years  and 
upwards,  in  the  colony  show  some  interesting  features*  While  in 
1886  there  was  an  excess  of  bachelors  over  the  spinsters  amounting 
to  12,339  men,  in  1891  the  census  gave  an  excess  of  3,497  only, 
ahowing  that  a  process  of  equalisation  had  been  going  on.  But  by 
1896  not  only  had  the  preponderance  of  the  male  element  been  lost, 
but  an  excess  of  spinsters  over  bachelors  was  reported  amounting  to 
1,786  women. 

It  is  curious  to  notice Tiow  differently  the  numbers  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Districts  have  been  affected  by  the  process  in  operation.  An 
excess  of  bachelors  was  preserved  in  Auckland,  Taranaki,  Hawke's 
Bay,  Wellington,  Marlborough,  Nelson,  and  Westland  from  1BS6  to 
1896,  but  m  all  these  cases  except  Taranaki  it  diminished  very 
much.     In  Canterbury,  however,  an  excess  of  spinsters  was  found 
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Id  1886  of  910,  which  increased  to  2,516  in  1891,  and  to  3,997  in 
1896  ;  while  in  Otago  an  excess  of  2,359  bachelors  in  1886  changed 
to  au  excess  of  773  spinsters  in  1891,  which  increased  to  2,066  in 
1896 :  these  two  important  districts  of  the  South  Island  losing  large 
numbers  of  bachelors  by  departures  to  the  North  Island. 


Census.  1886. 

Census,  1891. 

Census,  1896. 

Provincial  Districts. 

Ill 

II! 

o 

H«S^ 

ill 

Excess  of 

Bachelors 

over  Spinsters. 

Excess  of 

Spinsters 

over  Bachelors. 

Total  excess     . . 

12,889 

.. 

3,497 

.. 

.. 

1,786 

Auckland 
Taranaki 
Hawke's  Bay      . . 
WeUington 
Marlborough 
Nelson  .. 
Westland 
Canterbury 
Otago    . . 
Chatham  Islands 
Kermadec  Islands 

2,996 
242 
1,809 
2,225 
607 
1,524 
1,479 

2,859 
8 

910 

156 

121 
1,387 
2,129 

644 
1,486 

900 

2,5i6 
778 

**2 

703 
524 
1,142 
637 
183 
680 
501 

3,997 
2,066 

Marriages  by  Ministers  of  various  Denominations. 

Of  the  marriages  in  the  year  1898,  28-87  per  cent,  were  solemnised 
by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  2602  per  cent,  by  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  13-98  per  cent,  by  ministers  of  the 
Wesley  an  and  other  Methodist  Churches,  10-37  per  cent,  by  ministers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  9*25  per  cent,  by  ministers  of  other 
denominations,  and  17-01  per  cent,  by  Registrars. 

The  following  shows  the  proportions  of  marriages  by  ministers 
of  the  principal  denominations  in  the  past  seven  years,  and  the 
percentages  of  these  denominations  to  the  total  population  : — 


Denomination. 

Percentage  of  Marriages. 

Percentage 

of 
Denomina- 
tion to 
Total  Popu- 
lation m 
1896. 

1892. 

1893. 

1884. 

1895. 

1806. 

1897. 

1898. 

Church  of  England  . . 
Presbyterians 
Wesleyans  and  other 

Methodists 
Roman  Catholics 
Other  denominations 

By  Registrars 

20-78 
29-38 
14-82 

9-74 

6-34 

18-94 

23-06 
26-58 
1613 

8-99 

6-66 

18-58 

22-86 
25-30 
15-99 

10-08 

6-65 

1912 

22'74 
24-32 
15-69 

1119 

7-29 

18-77 

22-86 
^5-01 
17-92 

10-26 

6-05 

17-90 

100-00 

23-00 
25-44 
17-61 

1012 

5-86 

17-97 

23-87 
26-02 
13-98 

10-37 

9-25 

17-01 

40-27 
22-78 
10-45 

14-07 
12-43 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

MAKBIAQK    HEGIBTEB   SIOKED   BY   MARK. 
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Marriage  by  the  Hegistrar  ia  found  to  be  rather  lees  frequent 
than  it  was  six  years  ago,  the  percentage  falling  from  18'94  in  1892 
to  17  01  in  1898, 

Makriaoe  Register  sighed  by  Mark. 

Oi  the  men  married  io  1898,  37,  or  7 "27  in  every  1,000,  and  of 
the  women  (three  of  whom  were  Chinese)  39,  or  7*66  per  1,000, 
signed  the  register  by  marks. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  people »  as  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
married  persons  who  affix  marks  instead  of  signatures  to  the  mar- 
riage register,  has  greatly  decreased  of  late,  having  fallen  since  1881 
from  3204  per  1,000  among  men  to  727  per  1,000»  and  from  57*98 
per  1^000  to  7 -66  per  1,000  among  women.  This  is  shown  in  a  very 
striking  manner  by  the  following  table  :  — 


PeBSONS  IK   IVSBY   1,000   MAaRIBD   WHO 

StONSO 

BY  MaBX. 

1 

Deoomination. 

1881. 

1801.            1 

1808, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P, 

M.           W. 

Chtufoh  of  England 
Preabyterians    * . 
WesLey&nB  and  other  Methodiste 
Roman  Cftfcholics 
Other  denomioationR 
By  ttogiBtrarB 

16*69 

10*25 
32'41 
117*78 
10*36 
39*22 

27*16 
29*61 
41-79 
183-33 
aO'72 
93-61 

8*29 
5-79 
8'93 

31-33 
9-26 

27-42 

10*66 

869 

10-71 

1828 

43'08 

3*86 

0-75 

3'46 

16-15 

24"-25 

1*66 

3*02 

6*90 

11*36 

aiB 

2309 

Total  mamagea 

3204 

57-98 

13*93 

16-82 

7-27 

7*66 

The  proportion  of  illiterates  in  1898  was  greatest  among  those 
married  before  Registrars.  Previously  the  proportion  was  largest 
among  Roman  Catliolics ;  but  since  1881  it  has,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  most  remarkably  decreased. 

Ages  of  Peksoks  Mahkied. 

Of  the  persons  married  in  1898,  80  bridegrooms  and  923  bride^ 
were  under  21  years  of  age — two  of  the  bridegrooms  were  between  17 
and  18  years  of  age,  and  nine  between  18  and  19.  Of  the  brides, 
one  was  under  15  years  of  age,  two  were  between  15  and  16,  and 
thirty  between  16  and  17  years  of  age.  The  proportion  of  men 
married  is  greatest  at  the  ages  of  25  to  30,  and  of  women  at  from 
21  to  25  years. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  married  at 
each  age -period  to  every  100  marriages  in  the  years  1888,  1897, 
and  1898 :—  § 
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Age. 

1888. 

1807. 

1898. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

Under  21  years    .. 
21  and  under  26  . . 
26          .         30.. 
30          .         40  . . 
40          .         60.. 
60          ,         60.. 
60          .         70  . . 
70  and  upwards  . . 

1-85 

28-17 

33-81 

2602 

6-69 

2-62 

0-88 

006 

24-30 
4206 
2116 
898 
2-74 
0-61 
014 
008 

1-62 

2519 

38-82 

25  99 

6-28 

226 

067 

018 

18-66 

41-25 

26-56 

10-52 

2-13 

0-67 

0-20 

002 

1-67 

24-46 

39-29 

25-97 

5-60 

204 

0-90 

0-18 

18-18 

40-86 

27  32 

10-53 

212 

0-86 

0-18 

Registrars  of  Marriages  are  prohibited  by  law  from  issuing  cer- 
iificates  for  the  marriage  of  minors  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  lawful  guardians,  if  there  be  any  in  the  colony.  If  a 
declaration  be  made  in  any  case  that  there  is  no  parent  or  law- 
ful guardian  in  the  colony,  then  a  certificate  may  be  issued  after 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  following  the  date  on  which  the 
notice  of  intended  marriage  is  given. 

A  marriage  may  not  be  solemnised  except  after  the  delivery  to 
the  minister  or  Registrar  who  officiates  of  a  certificate  issued  by  a 
Registrar  authorising  such  marriage,  and  if  any  persons  knowingly 
and  wilfully  intermarry  without  such  certificate  the  marriage  is 
null  and  void ;  and  no  clergyman  or  minister  of  any  denomination 
is  empowered  to  solemnise  marriages  until  his  name  has  been 
placed  on  the  Registrar-General's  list  of  officiating  ministers  for 
the  year. 

The  ages  at  which  persons  may  contract  binding  marriages 
are  the  same  as  in  England — 12  years  for  females  and  14  for 
males.  Marriage  may  be  contracted  at  earlier  ages  than  those 
stated,  but  would  be  voidable  at  the  discretion  of  either  of  the 
parties  upon  reaching  the  age  of  12  or  14,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  proceedings  in  Court. 

Although  in  New  Zealand  the  age  at  which  girls  may  legally 
marry  is  as  above  ;  nevertheless,  by  the  criminal  law,  to  unlawfully 
carnally  know  a  girl  under  the  age  of  16  years  is  now  a  punishable 
offence.  The  age  of  consent  was  raised  from  15  to  16  by  statute 
passed  in  1896. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  married  in  this  colony  in  1898  was 
29-95  years,  and  of  the  women,  25*30  years.  In  England  the  mean 
age  of  those  whose  ages  were  stated  was  (in  the  year  1894)  28*41 
years  for  men,  and  26-15  years  for  women.  Thus  the  average  age 
at  marriage  in  the  colony  is  higher  for  men,  but  lower  for  women, 
than  in  England. 

The  proportion  of  bridegrooms  under  21  is  much  greater  in  Eng- 
land than  in  New  Zealand ;  but  the  proportion  of  brides  under  21  is 
greater  in  the  colony. 


DEATHS. 


In  England,  in  1891-95,  of  every  1,000  bridegrooms  whose  ages 
were  stated,  56  were  under  21  years  of  age,  and  of  every  1,000 
brides  183  were  under  21  years  of  age.  In  New  Zealand,  in  1898, 
the  proportions  were  16  bi-idegrcKuns  and  181  brides  of  similar  ages 
ill  every  1,000  married  ; — 


Bride«rooiii§ 
UDder  21 

Bridei  undmr  81 

Brideflrooms 
under  a I 

Bride«  onder  21 

Ye&r. 

in 

Ytmx, 

in 

in  every  100, 

every  100. 

In  every  100 

every  100. 

1884 

.      1*87 

2710 

1894 

..      144 

19  53 

188e 

.     1-95 

26-09 

1896 

.,      196 

19-51 

1888 

.     185 

2430 

1897 

. .      1-62 

18-64 

1890 

.     189 

22-75 

1898 

..     167 

1813       _ 

IS-J^ 

.   xe& 

20'U 

i 

Number  of  Ministers. 

The  number  of  the  clergy  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1896  was" 
777 »  In  1891  the  number  returoed  was  732*  Besides  the  regular 
clergy,  there  were,  io  1896,  11  Mormon  missionaries  and  221  Saha* 
tion  Array  officers,  of  whom  112  were  females;  also  17  evangelists, 
52  missiouaries  (11  women),  and  45  preachers.  The  number  of 
names  on  the  list  of  ofii dating  ministers  under  the  Marriage  Act  is 
(March,  1899)  923,  and  the  denominations  to  which  they  belong  are 
shown  hereuoder. 


NuMHER  OF  Officiatiho  Mxnistkbs,  3l8T  Maech,  1899. 


DflDoiniDatioQ. 

Churcfa  of  England 

Presbyterian  Churcb  of  New  Zea- 
land 

Presbyterian  Ghiirch  of  Otago  and 
Soatliland    .^ 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Wealeyan  Method iHt  Church 

Oongregational  Independents     . . 

Baptists 

Primitive  Methotiisi  Connexion 

Lutheran  Church  .. 

Hebrew  Congregations  . . 

Church  of  Chriafc 


No.  I  Denomioafclou. 

304  '  Independent  Wealeyan 

Brethren 
117    The  New  Church 

The  Forward  Movement 
84  I  Salvation  Army 
159  I  Catholic  Apostolic  Church 
IBS  I  Seventh-day  Adventists 
19  I  Conditional  ImmortalitifitB 
25     ChriBtohurch  Central  Mission 
M    The  Union  Free  Church 
10    The  Newtown  Christian  Mission 
5 
B  I  Total 


No, 
1 
1 

1 
1 
7 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

92S 


There  were,  at  the  tinie  of  the  census,  25  theological  students^ 
72  church  officers  such  as  sextons  and  others,  and  83  members  of 
rehgious  orders  not  ministering  to  charity  or  education. 


Deaths. 

The  deaths  in  1H9B  numbered  7/244,  being  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  9-B4  in  every  1,000  persons  living.  The  rate  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  obtaining  in  1897  (9  14).  The  lowest  experienced 
since  the  year  1887,  wJieo  the  deaths  were  1029  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  was  that  for  1896  (9  10). 

The  death-rate  in  New  Zealand  contrasts  very  favourably  with 
that  in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  European  countries, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  given  for  a  series  of  years : — 
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Coon  try. 

18001. 

lisi. 

leas. 

im^. 

1604. ' 

taOG. 

laga 

1897. 

iBoa 

New  Ze&land 

9-66 

10-35 

10-06 

10-2310-19 

9-91    910 

914 

9*84 

Queensland 

1498 

12-77 

12-66 

13-34  12-08 

11-38 

13-10 

11-33 

12-67 

New  South  WftleB  , . 

1290 

14-24 

13-32 

13  25  12  30 

11-79 

12-43' 

1089 

l2-48t 

Tiotorior     . . 

1610 

1^24113-63 

14-11 

ia-13 

13-25 

13-34 

12*87 

15*94 

South  AiistraJiar*     . . 

12-40 

IS'Sae 

11-38 

13-42 

11-64 

11-25 

11-48 

11-18 

13-95t 

Western  Aufltrahn*  . . 

11-26 

16"96 

16*63 

15-27 

14-00 

17-82 

16-45 

17-63 

16-06 

Ta»maj>i(v  .. 

14*74 

15-00 

13^53 

13-47 

12-43 

11-38 

11*68 

11-53 

13-52 

England  and  WaIoi} 

19-5 

20-2 

190 

19*2 

16-6 

lB-7 

17*1 

19-7 

aO'7 

,18-6 

19-5 

17-2 

19-7 

16-9 

, . 

Lrel&nd 

18*2 

1B*4 

19*4 

17*9 

18*2 

13*4 

16-6 

Denmark 

19-0 

ao-0 

19-4 

18-9 

17-5 

16*9 

15-7 

Norway 

17-9 

17-5 

17-e 

16-3 

16-9 

16*6 

15-3 

Sweden 

17-1 

IBS 

17'9 

16*8 

16-4 

15-2 

Austria 

29-i 

m-u 

288 

27-2 

37-8 

27*6 

26*4 

Hungary 

32-4 

S3-1 

36'Q 

31'1 

30^4 

29-6 

3S-8 

Switzerland 

21*0 

20-7 

19*2 

20-4 

20<5 

19-7 

18*4 

*  * 

G^rmfin  Empire 

24*4 

23-4 

24-1 

24*6 

223 

22-2 

208 

Netherlands 

20-d 

30-7 

210 

19'2 

18*5 

18*6 

17-3 

Fr&nee 

226 

33-6 

22-6 

22-8 

21^2 

22-3 

20-3 

*  ■ 

Italy 

.. 

26*4 

26-3 

263 

25'3 

251 

25*2 

24-2 

*  Excluding  the  Northern  Territory. 

f  Subject  to  revision :  Goghlan's  preliminary  figures. 

In  this  statement  New  Zealand  is  conspicuous  as  showing 
the  lowest  death-rate.  The  rates  for  the  principal  colonies  in 
Australia  are  a  little  higher,  but  still  far  below  those  for  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  European  Continental  States  mentioned 
in  the  t&ble. 


Deaths  and  Death-rates  op  the  Four  Principal  Cities  and 

THEIR  Suburbs. 

In  the  earlier  annual  reports  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  four 
chief  towns  the  central  boroughs  alone  were  dealt  with,  particulars 
respecting  the  suburbs  not  having  been  obtained..  But  this  omission 
was  held  to  be  a  grave  defect,  as  the  suburban  death-rate  may 
differ  much  from  the  death-rate  at  the  centre.  Steps  were  there- 
fore taken  early  in  1895  to  collect  statistics  of  the  suburban  boroughs 
as  well  as  of  the  four  chief  cities.  As  regards  Auckland  and  Christ- 
church,  the  whole  of  the  area  usually  recognised  as  suburban  has 
not  yet  been  brought  under  municipal  government,  and  the  statistics 
given  below  do  not  deal  with  such  portions  as  still  remain  in  road 
districts.  The  omission,  however,  is  not  very  important,  for  there 
are  in  either  case  quite  enough  suburbs  included  within  borough 
boundaries  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  death-rate  of  greater  Auckland 
and  greater  Christchurch.  As  further  boroughs  are  formed  the 
vital  statistics  will  be  made  to  include  them. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  for  the  four  centres  in 
1898  was  2,203 — viz.,  1,489  in  the  cities,  and  714  in  the  suburbs. 
In  1897  the  number  was  2,013:  1,378  in  the  cities,  and  635  in 
the  suburbs. 


MOILTAUTY   AT    FOUK  CENTBISB. 


US 


By  including  the  suburbs  the  death-rate  for  last  year  is  lowered 
At  ectch  of  the  four  centres,  the  difference  being  most  noticeable 
in  Auckland  and  Dunedin,     The  rates  for  the  year  are : —  * 


AiicklftQd  City 

t,  aud  fiva  BUbuiban  boroughs 

Wellington  City 

«  and  three  Bubtirbao  boroughs 

Christchurob  City 

«  and  four  suburban  boroughs 

Duiifidui  City 

and  eight  suburban  boroughs 


Deiith-rAt«s  p«r  1,000 
of  menu  PopuIiLtioli. 
,,      14-22 

13-13 

1194 
..     1087 

10  63 
..     12*73 

11*65 


1807. 

1808, 

8-97 

8-97 

8-79 

852 

917 

8-40 

9-28 

9-90 

Mortality  at  Four  Cektkks,  including  Suburbs. 

If  the  suburbs  are  included,  the  death-rate  is  found  to  be  highest 
in  Auckland  and  lowest  in  Ghristchurch  ;  Wellington  and  Dunedin 
taking  second  and  third  places  respectively.  The  death-rate  for 
the  colony  was  9*84  per  1,000  of  mean  population.  The  four 
<?entres,  as  might  be  expected,  each  show  a  higher  average  than  this* 

If  the  number  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  be  excluded, 
the  mortahty  among  the  rest  of  the  population  is  found  to  have  been 
for  1897  and"  1898  in  the  following  ratio  to  the  1,000  living;— 

Auoklarid  (including  suburbs)  •• 

WeUingtoD              .  •*  , 

Obristohuroh           «  ■•  . 

Dunedin                  .  •*  . 

The  degree  of  infantile  mortality  is  perhaps  best  shown  in  the 
proportion  of  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  to  every  100 
births*      For  1897  and  1898  the  proportions  at  the  chief  centres 

■were,— 

isErr.  18DB. 

AuckUnd  (includinft  suburbs)       ..  ..     12'54  15'tO 

Wellington  *  •,  ..       984  1S*11 

Christchurch  .  *.  ,,     U'25  916 

Dunedin  .  ..  ..       6aO  801 

Thus  the  proportion  at  Dunedin  is  little  more  than  half  that 
ad  at  Auckland  Again,  the  percentage  of  deaths  of  children 
Mer  5  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  is:  in  Auckland,  86*99;  in 
Wellington,  3461 ;  in  Ghristchurch,  25'0r5  ;  in  Dunedin,  only  1871, 
The  total  of  deaths  under  5  is  642,  or  29- 14  per  cent,  of  all  deaths, 
as  against  541  and  26"  88  for  1897.  The  deaths  of  persons  of  6o 
and  upwards  numbered  506  last  year ;  in  1897  they  were  442. 

MOHTALITY  AT  FoUR  CENTRES,  EXCLUDING  SUBURBS, 

Excluding  suburbs,  and  dealing  with  the  deaths  at  all  ages 
IL  the  four  cities  or  central  boroughs  only,  the  rates  for  1898  are 
loimd  to  be  higher  in  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Dunedin  than  in 
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the  previous  year,  but  lower  in  Christchurch.     The  total  number  of 
3,  and  the  death-rates,  for  four  years  are  given  : — 


Cities  (excluding 

Deaths,  1805. 

Deaths.  1896. 

Deaths,  1897. 

Deaths.  1898. 

Suburbs). 

No. 

Per  1.000  of 
Population. 

No. 

Per  1.000  of 
Population. 

v«     Per  1,000  of 
^°-    Population. 

*j_     Per  1.000  of 
"^-    Population. 

Auckland 
Wellington     . . 
Christchurch . . 
Dunedin 

471 
462 
191 
244 

14-87     1  463 
13-07        434 
10-83        196 
10-21        219 

1 

14-42 

11-69 

11-49 

9-60 

416 
463 
226 
273 

12-99 
1203 
18-16 
11-81 

483 
616 

14-22 
12-47 
10-87 
12-73 

By  omitting  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year,  and  calcu- 
lating the  rate  on  the  population  of  one  year  of  age  and  upwards, 
the  position  of  the  four  cities  as  regards  magnitude  of  death-rate 
is  altered  materially,  Dunedin  now  taking  first  place. 


1895. 

Auckland  (excluding  suburbs) 

..     1102 

Wellington 

. .       9-84 

Christchurch 

..       8-70 

Dunedin 

.,       9-67. 

Deaths  per  1,000  of  Population,  excluding 
Infants  (under  One  Tear  of  Age). 

1896.  1897.  Ib9a 

1002  9-64  9-86- 

9-17  9-36  918 

8-86  10-66  8-86 

807  10-70  10-87 


Subjoined  is  a  table  siiowing  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
four  cities  for  each  of  the  past  five  years,  together  with  the  mean 
rates  for  the  period,  in  respect  of  both  last  year's  rate  and  the 
mean  rate  Auckland  stands  first,  and  Dunedin  fourth. 


Auckland  (excluding  suburbs) 
Wellington  ^ 

Christchurch  ^ 

Dunedin 


Deaths  of  Children  under  One  Year  to  every  100  Births. 
1894.         1895.       1866.        1807.       1898.  j.i}J,^Y2Mi. 


15-12 
9-49 
900 
8-73 


14-86 

12-40 

1114 

9-47 


16-48 

1006 

12-97 

7-83 


12-80 

10-69 

12-60 

6-22 


1714  16-28 

13-71  11-26 

1000  11-12 

9-66  8-38 


Causes  op  Death  at  Four  Centres,  including  Suburbs. 

While  treating  of  the  death-rates  at  the  chief  cities  and  surround- 
ings, it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the  causes  of  mortality,  which  is 
done  in  the  remarks  that  follow.  The  deaths  for  the  whole  colony, 
classified  according  to  their  cause,  are  treated  of  at  length  a  little 
further  on. 

Specific  Febrile  and  Zymotic  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres). 

The  mortahty  from  these  diseases  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  and 
Dunedin,  with  their  suburbs,  was  much  higher  in  .1898  than  in  1897. 
Growth  of  population  can  only  be  said  to  account  for  a  small  part  of 
the  increase.     At  Christchurch  the  deaths  for  last  year  by  zymotic 


3 

IS 

5 

11 


41 

1130 


The  zoorteiitT  from  lubezeokr  dinamis  far  1896  ' 
.  of  ihe  fcocAl'deaths  a(  ihe  four  bcwoogbs  bom  all  < 

Deailis  from  eanoer  incieaaed  at  the  chief  towns  bom  IM 
» 1897  U>  IGO  in  1898.     The  latter  nombeT  is  7  26  per  oeot.  of  < 
[Jar  die  jemt  from  all  caiiaea, 

Diafaetea  showed  18  deatfaat  against  12  in  1^7, 
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Developmental  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres), 
There  were  191  deaths ;  80  of  which  were  from  premature  burth 
and  92  from  old  age. 

Local  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres), 

Deaths  in  this  class  were  only  10  more  than  in  1897 j  the  figurea 
being  1,012  against  1,002.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  showed 
250  deaths  for  1898,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  mortality  in 
the  class,  against  210  in  the  former  year.  Bronchitis,  pneumonia^ 
congestion  of  lungs,  pleurisy,  and  allied  diseases  form  this  group. 

Under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  there  were 
181  deaths  at  the  four  centres,  including  49  from  enteritis ;  gastritis^ 
13 ;  cirrhosis  of  liver,  15 ;  hepatitis,  8 ;  and  dentition,  15. 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  system  showed  fO  deaths.  The  remaining 
deaths  were :  230  from  nervous  diseases,  4  of  organs  of  special  sense, 
234  of  organs  of  the  circulatory  system,  6  of  the  lymphatic,  26  of 
the  reproductive  system,  7  of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  and  4  of  the 
integuments. 

Violent  Deaths  (at  Four  Chief  Centres), 

There  were  101  violent  deaths  at  the  cities  and  suburbs,  75  of 
which  were  accidental.  Six  were  caused  by  fractures,  and  13  by  falls. 
In  7  cases  death  resulted  from  the  deceased  being  run  over  by  bicycle^ 
cart,  engine,  tram,  or  train.  Eight  deaths  were  from  burning,  12  by 
drowning,  9  suffocation,  2  poisoning,  1  misadventure  with  chloroform ; 
besides  6  from  accident  at  birth,  and  11  others. 

Of  24  suicides,  8  were  by  shooting,  5  by  cutting  throat,  &c.,  4  by 
poison,  5  by  hanging,  1  by  dynamite,  and  1  by  jumping  from  a  bridge. 

Vital  Statistics  op  Australasun  Capitals,  1897-98. 
The  vital  statistics  of  the  chief  cities,  with  their  suburbs,  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  using  the  latest  figures  to  hand,  show  that 
the  death-rate  in  Wellington  (N.Z.)  for  1898  was  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  or  Adelaide,  for  the  same  year. 
The  rate  in  Hobart  and  suburbs  for  1897  was  higher  than  that  of 
Wellington  for  1898,  but  the  proper  comparison  of  both  towns  for 
the  same  period  cannot  be  made  yet. 


Estimated 

Mean 
Popula- 
tion. 

Binhs. 

Deaths. 

Excess 
of  Births 

over 
Deaths. 

Capital 

Cities  (inclading 

Suburbs). 

Total 
Number. 

Bate  per 

1,000 
of  Popula- 
tion. 

Total 
Number. 

Bate  per 
1.000 

of  Popula- 
tion. 

Melbourne,  1898.. 
S>dney,        1898.. 
Adelaide,      1898.. 
Brisbane,     1897.. 
Perth,           1897.. 
Hobart,        1897.. 
Wellington,  1898.. 

464,690 

422,100 

146,870 

103,323 

86,049 

38,528 

45,998 

12,016 
11,901 
3,927 
3,349 
1,072 
865 
1,198 

26-86 
2819 
26-74 
32-41 
29-74 
22-45 
26-04 

8,523 

6,865 

2,542 

1,219 

782 

671- 

549 

18-35 
15-08 
17-31 
11-80 
21-69 
14-82 
11-94 

3,493 

5,536 

1,385 

2,130 

290 

294 

649 

DEATHS. 
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Deaths  in  the  whole  Golonv  at  various  Aqe-fkeiods. 

The  average  age  at  death  of  persons  of  either  sex,  in  each  of  five 
years,  was  as  follows  : — 

Males.  Fomalos* 

18M  ..  ..  .*     36-64  years  ai  59  yeiws. 

1890  ..  ,.  ..     36*21      «  30-17      . 

1896  ..  .-  ..     86-80      .  32-41      * 

1897  ..  ..  ..     S8-m     .  34-77      . 

1898  ,.  ,.  ..     39*29      ,  35-69      * 

Subjoined  is  a  classified  Htatement  of  the  deaths  of  infants  under 
one  year  during  1898,  with  the  ratio  of  the  deaths  in  each  class  to 
the  1,000  births  during  the  year : — 


Tewr. 


Sex. 


Under  1        ^^^^ 


3  ajid 
tinder  0 
MonUiB. 


Total 
under 
19 
MontliB.   Montha. 


6  and 
ynder  19 


1898 


NmcBBB  OF  Deaths. 


Femftk 


324 
249 


157 
132 


182 
124 


197 
145 


650 


Dhaths  to  the  IjOOO  Bibths. 


1 


Male 

FemiUe 


33-69 
26^66 


16-33 
14*13 


18'93 
13'28 


20-49 

15-52 


I  89-44 
69*59 


eighty-nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  male  children  born»  and 
seventy  of  every  thousand  females,  are  found  to  have  died  before 
attaining  the  age  of  one  year.  The  mortality  is  thus  one  in 
eleven  of  male  children  and  one  in  fourteen  of  femaieSi  even  in 
New  Zealand,  where  conditions  are  far  more  favourable  to  infant 
life  than  in  Australia,  at  least  as  fai^  as  relates  to  the  cities. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  figures  that  the  chances  of  living 
during  the  first  year  of  age  are  fai*  greater  for  female  than  for  male 
infants.     Thus,  during  the  year  1898  there  were — 

lOO  deat)iB  of  maleB  to  79  deaths  of  fem&Les  under  1  month  of  a<ge ; 
lOO  ,  fl6  ,  from  1  to  3  mantha  of  age  ; 

100  *  70  ,  from  3  to  6  moaths  of  age  ; 

100  #  76  •  from  6  to  12  months  of  age ; 

100  ,  78  .  under  12  months  of  age. 

The  rates  of  infantile  mortality — that  is,  the  proportion  the 
deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  bear  to  the  births— are, 
as  previously  stated,  higher  io  the  Australian  Colonies  than  in  New 
Zealand.  The  following  table  gives  the  rate  in  the  several  colonies 
named  for  each  of  the  ten  years,  1883-92 : — 


J 
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NuMBSB  OF  Deaths  of  Childbbn  undbb  Omb  Ybab  of  Aob  to.bvbbt 

100  BiBTHS. 


Year. 

Queens- 

New South 

Victoria. 

South 

Tas- 

New 

land. 

Wales. 

Australia. 

mania. 

Zealand. 

1883 

13-84 

11-48 

11-44 

14-66 

12-89 

10-39 

1884 

14-74 

12-62 

11-87 

13-42 

9-98 

7-93 

1885 

14-86 

1312 

12-67 

11-84 

11-26 

8-92 

1886 

12-69 

12-86 

12-73 

12-62 

10-48 

9-84 

1887 

11-29 

10-69 

1800 

11-12 

10-09 

9-38 

1888 

12-07 

11-09 

12-76 

9-69 

9-48 

707 

1889 

18-62 

12-60 

16-21 

9-42    , 

10-64 

7-89 

1890 

10-06 

10-46 

11-74 

9-66 

10-66 

7-87 

1891 

1012 

11-89 

12-62 

909 

9-46 

9-12 

1892 

10-68 

10-60 

10-68 

9-67 

9-91 

8-92 

Causes  op  Dbath  (the  whole  Colony). 

The  deaths  registered  in  the  colony  during  the  last  five  years, 
when  distributed  among  the  several  classes  according  to  their 
assigned  causes,  give  the  rates  shown  hereunder : — 


Causes  of  Death. 


Bate  per  10,000  living. 


1804.  1805.         1806.         1887.  1808. 


Zymotic  diseases  . . 

Parasitic  diseases . . 

Dietetic  diseases   . . 

Gonstituticnal  diseases 

Developmental  diseases 

Local  diseases 

Violence  . . 

Ill-defined  and  not-specified  causes 

All  causes 


14-12 
0-32 
0-63 

19-42 
8-04 

46-22 

10-26 
3-84 


101-85 


11-24 
0-36 
0-81 

18-96 
712 

48-60 
8-62 
3-42 


99-12 


10-24 
0-24 
0-86 

17-06 
7-26 

43-31 
8-32 
3-72 


91-00 


8-44 
0-18 
084 

17-99 
7-46 

46-30 
7-66 
8-63 


91-39 


10-99 
0-37 
0-87 

18-81 
8-80 

46-86 
7-43 
4-26 


98-39 


Forty-eight  in  every  one  hundred  deaths  in  1898  were  from 
local  diseases,  of  which  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  formed  12 
per  cent.,  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  and  of  the  nervous 
system  11  per  cent,  (each),  while  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
contributed  8  per  cent.  Constitutional  diseases,  including,  with 
others,  phthisis  and  cancer,  comprised  19  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality.  Eleven  per  cent,  of  deaths  were  from  zymotic  causes, 
including  6-21  per  cent,  from  miasmatic  diseases,  and  3*80  per  cent, 
from  diarrhoeal.  Deaths  from  developmental  diseases  come  next 
in  proportion,  being  895  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  are  closely 
followed  by  violent  deaths,  7*55  per  cent. 
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The  next  table  shows,  for  either  sex,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
<6ach  cause  registered  during  the  year  1898  : — 

Causes  of  Death. 


OAiiP«e  of  l>e»tli. 
Order!  mad  DiM«*aft. 


BmiLll-pox 

Deola   ... 
SeATlet  fever,  io«rUtlii» 
TyphuB  ... 

Helaiwing  fever ... 

Whooplng-Gotigh 
MunipB  ... 
Diphtheria 
Ger^bro-^plual  fever 
BJmplb    and    ill^daaued 

fever    ... 
Enteric  fever*  tvpfaold   ... 
OUior  mtA«iuetieillAe«8e» 

Total  Order  1 

Omi>mB  a." £liatTh<w»t 

Simple  eh  olera  ,.. 

Dlarrh<ea 

DyeeDtery 

Tata]  Order  S 


OKLmn  3.-Maiarktt. 
BemUtont  fevers.. 
A^e 
Beriberi 

Tot»l  Or^ei-  3      .« 

Oni>SEt  i.-^J^OQQfTUiUM, 

Hydropbebia 
Gmndem 
Splenic  fever 
CovT-pax  AUil  other  eSentB 
of  vaccimi,tioii... 

TotaJOrderl 

OitriEB  5u— Ftffwr^l. 
Syrthilie... 
GoDrrrbi£at  fltrleture  of 

urethra^  uleer  of  groiii 

Total  Order  ft 

Obdkii  ^.—Stpiie. 
Ptiagedieaa 
Eryiipel^< 
l>y  ffi  Enta.  aeptleeml  a 
pQi^rperiiJi  fever,  pyteiQia, 
eepticffimJa 

Total  Orders 

Total  Clafla  I. 


m 

4 


m 

137 

9 


1« 


IW 


in 


w 


ISO 


18 


la 


19 


1 


34i 

— -I 


113 
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I 

1 


Canaea  of  Death. 


Ordera  *ml  Dtie«aea, 


Thniah  ... 

Other  dineatieK  from  vege- 
table paraaltet 

Hydatid  dlAeane 

worma   ... 

Olhor  diaeaaes  from  ani* 
mal  paraiitea ... 

Total  Olaae  tl.     ... 

atarvatioQ 

Waat  of  breMtrBflUk      ». 

Scurvy    ... 

lo  tern  peraneo— 
Cbrotile  alcoholism    .„ 
Deltrfuni  tremeDe 

Other  diet«tlo  dlaeaaee  .,. 

Tota]Clasain.    ... 

Rheumatfo  fever 
BbeumatLam 
6ou» 
Rieletfl  ... 

Oaocer   .« 
« Tabet^    mesetitertoat    tQ- 

bercalar  peritonitla    ... 
TQbercalar     meniagitJa, 

eoQie  bydrocephaltiB  .-. 

Pbtblsia „. 

Other  fornifl  of  tuheroa^ 

loeia,  acrofnla ... 
Purpura,      b  Hemorrhagic 

dlathefil!^ 
Anifimia,  cbIoroei.a.  leaoo* 

oythffimla 
DiAbetea  mellitua 
Other  conatltutlQtia)  dle- 

efteea   ... 

Total  Glaae  IV.    ... 

Premature  bbfth 

Atelectaala 

Cyaooala 

Bpiim  bifida 

Tin  perforate  aoilfl 

Cliitt  palate,  bare-Up 

Olber  congeoit&l  defecta 

Old  a«e  .., 

Total  Oluta  V. 


Otams  l.—l}fMmM«$  of  JTw- 

Infiammati{>n  of  the 
bralti  or  tie  Tnembratsea 

Cerebrospinal  menitngitis 

Apoplexy 

Softening  of  braia 

Remiplegia^  brain  paraly> 
ela 


n 


0      10 


10      IS 


m 


u 

10 

3q|    ig 


3&I 


10 


T 
B 

-ar 
u 


10 
275 


32; 


U 


m 
us 

■ 
in 


t& 


u 


U 


Ttf    643iLJSS 


m  lisi  a» 


n 

i^ 


n 

IS 
T 
1 


16a,    343 


IH^     a05     61B 


issi 
11 


iV  99 

A  5 

881  am 

i 

aij  41 
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Causks  op  Death— eo?itinw«d. 


i 


CuiMfl  of  Dea>tb. 


Ord«4fB  and  DiusMM. 


1      3 


OMisefl  of  Dsttth. 


Orders  and  Dueutefl. 


Order  1— l>u«aM«  o/ 
Neri3(iii9  System — conto. 
PariklybiH  {tiadeseiibed)... 
ParalyEiH  agitani 
Insaiuty,  general  paraly- 

eii  of  insane    ... 
Chorea  ... 
Epilepsy 
Convulsions 

LarynpfiftniuH  atrtduloa  ... 
Idiopathic  tetanus 
Paraiilegia,    diaoaaes    of 

spinal  cord 
Locomotor  ataxia 
Other  diseaaM  of  nerrons 

ByBtein 

Tolal  Order  1 


Ordrb  2.— DiieoMt  of 
OrffanM  of  Special  B9n»$, 
0  ti  ti»,  otorrliaja . . . 
EpiatAxiH,  aud  dlseasea  of 

no«e     ... 
Opbtbal  Qiia,  and  difleaaes 

of  eye  ... 

Total  Order  2 


OtiDBB  &.— IMMOMt  of 

Circulat€try  SyvUm. 
EndooarditJH,      valvular 

disease 

PerlcardUiB         

Hypertropby  of  heart    ... 
Fatty     degeneration     of 

heart  ... 
Angina  pectoris » > . 
Syncope 
Anetirlsin 
6eatlti  panijrene,  , 
Etuhohsm,  thrombosis  ^. 
PhlebitiB 

Varicose  veins,  piles 
Other  diseases  of  circnla* 

tory  eysttiui     ... 

Total  Order  3 


Obdbr  4.— I>t«iio«r«  0/ 

Btvpiratory  Sytietiu 

Laryngitis 

Oroup     ... 

Other  diHt4B.Bes  of  laryxuE 
and  iraohea     ... 

Asiiiuui.  i^Enphyftetna     ,** 

BroQchitis 

PDeuinonia 

PleuriBy... 

Other  mneaiiea  of  respira- 
tory syHtetu     ... 

Total  Order  4      .„ 


sa 


94 
9 


36i      » 


I6&     S10     780 


1 


% 

a 

28 

80 
16 


as 
I 

IB 

le 

50 

1 
1 

li 

2 


193 

a 
1 


79 

a 
ss 

"m 

Ml 

1 

2 


13 


^1 


90 
4j6     1^ 


17 
(»      11 


4      4|     e 

ia&     9ffr     776 


^i 


m>  16  m 
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219  111  3»0 

26  15,  41 

50  88,  76 

m,  Ul  £Si6 


ORDKa  5.— I>^0aMif  of 
DigetHv^  Syatsm. 

Stomatitis,  canorum  oria  I 

Dentition 

Bore  throat,  qninay 

Dyapepflia 

HaBtii&temoais    «..  ,..  | 

Meliena  ... 

Disoaaes  of  stoiuaoh,  gaa- 
tritis 

Entarltia  

Ulceration,    perforation*  i 
of  intestine     ...  ...  | 

Deas,  obstmctioD  of  in- 
testine 

Stricture  or  strangulation 
of  intestine     ... 

iDtnsansception.of  iatei- 
tioo      ... 

Hernia   ... 

Fistula I 

Farltoaitis  | 

Asoltai   ,..  ...  ...  I 

Gall'Stones 

drrhoais  of  liver  „.  ' 

Olher  diseaaes  of   liver,  ' 
hepatitis,  jaundice      ,.   , 

Olher  diseaaes  of  diges- 
tive nystem 

Total  Order  5 


....  I 


Order  6.— ZHseaJw  of 
Lun^hatie  SuMtem  artd 

DuctUtM  OlandM. 
Diseases     of    lymph  atio 

system 
Diseases  of  spleen 
BroDohocele 
Addison's  disease 

Total  Order  6 


Okdrb  7.—DiMetute$  of 
Urinary  Syttem, 
Acute  nettbritis  ,.. 
Brigbt's  diseaae 
Urseinia 

Sup  press  ton  of  nrine 
Calculns 
Hoematuria 
Diseases  of  bladder  and 

prostate 
Other  diseases  of  urinsry 

system  ^kirlney  diseai^e^ 

undeserlbed)   ... 

Total  Order  7 


Order  B.^ViMa»sa  of 
JieptvdvdiHtm  Sjtstsm. 

(a.)  Diseases    of    organs 
of  generation,— 

Ovarian  diseaae 


61 


346     8S0 


14«      18 


7 


lOe     974 
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Gausss  of  Death — continued. 


Ctkuaea  of  Death* 


OrdtiTB  &ad  DlflCAAai, 


Caused  o!  0««tb. 


Orders  *ml  Bls«a»ee, 


'   pfodtttUve  SyMtsn^-^titd. 
\  4a.)  Dieeafiefi  of  on^ana  of 

Jytasajua   of    uterus   and 

Disord BFi  of  luanatnift- 
tioti 

Peilvic  abHOflss 

Peri  seal  absteess 

Dleeasefi  of  teHtea,  petilBt 
^cratuiQ,  &c.    ... 

(b.i  Dineases  of  patttMi- 
tiod,— 

Abortlou ,  in  isc&stiAfiO    . . . 

PuBr|i«r&J  mania 

PueT|>eral  metritia 

Pcterp-drAl  cottvuliioQi  ... 

Flacenta  pnevia  (flood- 
ing)      .. 

Phlegmasia  dol^ca 

Other  aci^dentH.  of  ^ild- 
blrth    .., 

Total  Oi-dei  a 

ORT>Kfft  0,— 2)i8*aM*  of 
Orpaia  of  LoeomoWon. 

C&rif«p.  necroBJH .. 

ArthritJw.  ostitis 

Otbe'r  diaeafica  of  oT|;ani 

of  ICKJOIUOtlOQ  ,.. 

Total  Order  9      .„ 

QitoEn  W.—DiMoa^g  of 
InUguinfUitary  8y$tvni. 

Carbnnele 

Pbletiinon,  celltiUtie 

Ln|}it«t     ... 

Eeseina  ... 
PempbigvB 

Otbei*  diMtoABs  of  iDC«^- 
moiitary  ijr'Blom 

Total  Order  10    ... 

Total  ClftBi  Vt    ... 


n 


%Ml 


U409 


U 


m 


17 


S.490 


Wttvctut6»,  oontuatoDii    ... 
SnDflhot  wooods 

Cat,  itah  

Bum,  ■oaJd 

Siuutroik^ 

PoiBon    ... 

Drowning 

BafTocatlot] 

Otborvlte 

Total  Order  1 

OoDKa  S.-^MomiHdM. 
Murder  I  mauBlaughter  ... 
WouudH  In  bdrttle 

TotaJ  Orders 

Guoshot  wounds 
Gut,  stab 
Poiion    ... 
Drowning 
Hanglag 
Otherwise 

Tot&l  Order  3 

TotAl  Claaa  VII,  ... 

Droppy    „. 

Marasmua,  Jka,   ... 

Motti£ic«tlOD,gifirtigrone ... 

Tumour... 

AbKcose  ,-H 

Hauiorrhage 

Buddeu  foaUBo    imaMwi^ 

taincd) 
Other  ill-d^fiDed  and  not- 

ftpeulhed  cauHQH 

Total  Q««BVm..<. 


15 


90? 
U 
1 

85^     lA^     la 

s 
u 

110 
3S 


457 


I5i 


TO 


10 


1 
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10 
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Mortality  from  Principal  Zymotic  and  Febrilb  Diseases. 

The  deaths  in  1898  from  specific  febrile  or  zymotic  diseases 
amounted  to  809,  a  proportion  of  10-99  in  every  10,000  persons 
Hving,  and  an  increase  of  200  on  the  number  of  deaths  in  1897,  when 
the  proportion  was  only  8-44.  The  chief  causes  of  increase  lie  in 
the  prevalence  of  influenza  and  measles  during  the  last  year. 

The  following  are  the  diseases  in  this  class  that  have  caused  the 
greatest  mortality  during  the  past  ten  years : — 
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Diseueft. 

1860. 

leoo. 

mi. 

1899. 

1883, 

180i. 

ijm. 

189$. 

1807. 

18Q8. 

M««alo«.. 

S 

1 

1 

625 

14 

1 

1 

56 

Sc&rlet    fever    and 

19 

31 

24 

i 

^      I 

5 

»  » 

4 

2 

2 

scarlatina 

Dipbthtiria 

113 

116 

86 

195 

128 

92 

76 

74 

49 

45 

Whooping-cough  .. 

19 

82 

242 

116 

55 

190 

150 

^ 

3'       6 

Influenza 

9 

70 

210 

144 

106 

233 

125 

89 

120    219 

DiarrhcEal  dmeaseB 

355 

290 

319 

829 

193 

207 

232 

334 

257,    275 

Enterk  or  fcypboid 

118 

145 

119 

134 

97 

115 

94 

124 

106    130 

fever 

1 

Puerperal  fever     . . 

as 

19 

27 

99 

U 

38 

33 

10 

18      19 

Zymotic  and  FebruiE  Diseases. 

Measles,  which  was  epidemic  in  1893,  caused  only  16  deaths  in 
the  four  succeeding  years ;  but  in  1898  the  mortality  rose  to  56 
deaths.  Scarlatina  was  fatal  in  two  cases  in  1898.  The  mortality 
from  diphtheria  fell  from  49  deaths  in  1897  to  45  in  1898,  while  in 
the  year  1892  the  deaths  were  195  in  number,  and  128  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Whooping-cough,  which  in  1894  had  destroyed  190  Uves.  and 
150  in  1895,  was  in  1896.  1897,  and  1893  much  less  fatal,  the 
figures  showing  24  deaths,  2  deaths,  and  6  deaths  respectively 
for  those  years. 

InHuenza,  the  deaths  from  which  had  fallen  from  233  in  1894 
to  89  in  1896,  and  120  in  1897,  contributed  219  deaths  m  1898, 
being  the  most  faJ-al  of  all  the  diseases  iu  the  group  for  last 
year,  excepting  only  the  diarrhojal  diseases.  Prom  these  diar- 
rhceal  complaints  the  deaths  in  1898  were  275,  or  18  more  than  in 
1897  ;  while  in  1896  the  mortahty  reached  the  height  of  334  deaths, 
and  in  1B89  was  even  higher  (355),  with  a  much  smaller  population 
than  in  1898. 

Enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  which  stands  third  in  the  order  of 
fatality  of  zymotic  diseases  for  1898,  with  ISOdeaths^  shows  a  slight 
increase  over  1897  (106  deaths).  The  highest  mortality  during  the 
decennium  was  in  1892,  when  the  deaths  aunibered  134  for  the 
colony. 

The  proportions  for  the  several  Australasian  Colonies  for  the 
years  1887-92  were  :— 

Deaths  fkom  Typhoid  Pevbr,  1887-92,  per  10,000  Pebsokb  iavxhb. 


1887. 

IB6& 

isey. 

1890. 

180i. 

iSBfl. 

Queensland 

.     707 

6-31 

10*28 

3-40 

311 

3-05 

New  South  Wale»      . 

.     4-32 

4*26 

5-35 

2^82 

235 

2'81 

Victoria 

.     6-21 

5-13 

8-35 

5-46 

310 

2*59 

South  Australia 

.     4*92 

3-84 

4'37 

313 

2-52 

2-70 

Western  Australia     . 

.     312 

1'65 

116 

0'42 

234 

98;^ 

Tasmania 

,     837 

612 

8-06 

3-41 

5-57 

301 

New  Zealand 

.     2-82 

2^30 

1"98 

2-40 

vm 

^nR> 

Totftl 

Number 
of  BirthB 
registered. 

Proportion  of 
Successful  VAOciiiAtions  of 

accinAtions 
registered. 

Children  under 

1  Year  of  Age  to 

Total  Births. 

Per  Cent. 

Children  under 

14  Years  of  Age 

to  Total  Births. 

Per  Cent. 

10,849 

18,966 

2905 

64-60 

12,440 

18,733 

32-89 

6641 

11,917 

18,612 

30-78 

6403 

6,523 

18,646 

31-72 

44-34 

9,822 

18,628 

32*42 

5031 

7,412 

18,187 

28-09 

40-75 

8,216 

17,876 

32-41 

45-96 

9,284 

18,273 

38-81 

50-81 

9,367 

18,278 

42-66 

5119 

11,913 

18,457 

48-37 

64-56 

124  mbw  zbaiiand  ovvioial  ybab-book. 

Vaccination. 
From  small-pox  there  were  no  deaths.  By  means  of  further  ex- 
penditure in  remunerating  vaccination  inspectors,  the  number  of 
yaccinations  registered  was  oaised  from  8,523  in  1895,  to  10,849 
in  1898.  Figures  for  ten  years  are  shown;  but  there  is  every 
indication  that  a  collapse  is  imminent,  consequent  on  the  alteration . 
of  the  law  in  England,  where  vaccination  is  in  effect  no  longer  com- 
pulsory. 


1896 
1897 
1896 
1895 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 

One  child  in  every  three  is  shown  to  have  been  successfully 
vaccinated,  and  for  a  matter  so  pecuhar  as  vaccination,  and  so 
differently  regarded  by  many  persons  (see  evidence  taken  by  the 
Boyal  Commission  in  England),  the  above  results  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Comparison  with  such  colonies  as  New  South  Wales  shows 
New  Zealand  to  have  been  hitherto  more  careful  in  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  smallpox  than  some  others. 

Mr.  Coghlan,  for  instance,  writes  that  **  Vaccination  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  resorted  to  chiefly  in  times  of 
scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  is  thought  to  be  imminent. 
It  is  easy  to  discern,"  says  he,  *'  from  the  returns  the  years  when 
the  community  was  threatened  by  the  disease."  Thus,  in  1881,  the 
Cjovemment  Vaccinators  in  New  South  Wales  vaccinated  61,289 
persons ;  in  1883,  only  896 ;  of  late  years  averaging  about  2,000 
per  annum,  but  only  945  in  1896. 

An  extract  from  the  latest  report  of  the  Kegistrar-General  of 
England  is  given,  which  is  highly  interesting  in  its  reference  to  the 
epidemic  at  Gloucester : — 

SmalUpox.— The  deaths  referred  to  small-pox  in  the  year  1896  were  541  in 
number,  and  corresponded  to  a  rate  of  18  per  million  of  the  population,  as  com- 
pared with  rates  of  49,  27,  and  7  per  million  respectively  in  the  three  preceding 
xears.  Of  the  total  deaths  from  small-pox  registered  in  England  and  Wales,  not 
ifewer  than  448  occurred  in  the  registration  district  of  Gloucester,  in  the  course 
of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  there.  Within  the  first  two  quarters  of  the 
year  1896  there  were  registered  in  the  City  of  Gloucester  716  deaths  from  all 
8,  and  of  these  as  many  as  421  deaths,  or  59  per  cent.,  were  ascribed  to 
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«inall-pox.  Daring  the  (int  hftif  of  the  year»  therefore,  Ihe  mortality  of  the  city 
vftiR  iDGrpai§ed  on  accotiat  of  fimallpox  alone  by  143  per  cent.  In  Eoglfviid  and 
WaFeH«  out  of  the  54  J  porson^  whose  deaths  were  caused  by  Hmall-pox  during 
1890,  46,  or  8  3  per  cent,,  were  certified  to  have  been  vaccinated,  and  118,  or 
21*8  percent.,  to  have  been  iin  vaccina  ted,  whilei  with  respect  to  the  remaining 
378»  ft  69  9  per  cent.,  no  eufHoicnt  statement  as  to  vaccination  appeared  in  t)ie 
oertiflcate?.  In  a^iditron  to  the  deaths  definitely  referred  to  small-pox,  151  deaths 
were  attributed  t-7  chicken-pox,  and  42  to  effects  of  vaccination  ;  m  that  in  the 
year  1896  the  total  nymber  of  deaths  either  certainly  or  po«fiibly  caused  by 
variola,  and  of  deaths  alleged  to  have  been  oauaed  by  measures^  taken  to  prevent 
that  difli  ase,  wa.s  734,  or  24  per  mil  lion  of  the  population. 

The  42  deaths  aBcribed  to  the  effects  of  vaccination  inclnde  not  only  the 
deathft  which  were  directly  referred  to  vaccination,  hut  alao  those  which  were 
stated  in  the  certificii^'*  r,  or  were  fr^und  on  inquiry  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  arty  noxious  material  what^ever  at  the  site  of  vaccination. 

The  main  features  of  the  new  English  law  include  a  system  of 
dooiicihary  visitation  by  public  vaccinators,  in  substitution  for  that 
requiring  children  to  be  taken  to  vaccination  stations,  and  exemp- 
tion of  parents  and  others  from  any  penalty  for  not  vaccinating 
children  on  production  to  tije  proper  officer  of  a  magistrate's  certi- 
ficate to  the  effect  that  he  is  satisfied  as  to  the  conscientious  objec- 
tions raised.  Vaccination  with  gly<'eriuatefl  calf  lymph,  or  other 
lymph  issued  by  Local  Government  Boards  is  offered  by  the  Govem- 
meni.  The  Act  continues  in  force  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1904. 

Parasitic  Diseases. 

There  were  27  deaths  from  parasitic  diseases,  the  proportion 
per  10,000  living  being  0-37.  Deaths  from  hydatids  iucreased  from 
8  in  1897  to  20  in  1898,  a  very  marked  rise. 

Dietetic  Diseases:  Mobtality  in  Liquor  Tbadr  (England), 

Under  the  class  •*  Dietetic  Diseases"  are  included  39  deaths 
irom  intemperance.  But  these  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  full 
extent  of  the  mortality  really  caused  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  Many  deaths  of  intemperate  persons  are  attributed  to 
disease  of  the  hver,  kidneys,  &c.,  in  the  medical  ceriificates. 

The  mortality  of  persons  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade  has  been 
calculated  for  England,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are  quoted  : 
**  The  mortality  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  supply  of 
spirituous  hquors  still  continues  to  be  enormous.  Up  to  the 
age  of  twenty -five  years  brewers  experience  little  more  than  the 
average  mortality,  but  after  that  age  the  baneful  influence  o! 
their  employment  rapidly  becomes  apparent.  Their  mortality 
throughout  the  main  working  period  of  life  exceeds  that  of 
occupied  males  by  about  50  per  cent.  At  all  ages  alter  the 
twentieth  year  publicans  are  subject  to  a  death-rate  which  is 
much  higher  than  the  average  among  occupied  males,  while  at 
the  age-groups  26-85  and  36-45  years  the  rates  are  just  double 
the  average.  .  .  .  The  comparative  mortality  figure  of  brewers 
is  1»427,  that  of  publicans  is  1,838  in  London,  1,948  m  I^na 
industrial  districts,  and  1,848  in  the  a^ncu\tMta\  ^^Vrv^iX^,  «i&  ^J^'^^'^ 
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953 — the  standard  figure  for  occupied  males.  Taking 

publicans  without  distinction  of  locality,  a  table  shows  that  they  die 
seven  limes  as  fast  as  do  occupied  males  from  alcoholism,  6^  times 
as  fast  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  six  times  as  fast  from  gout,  and 
more  than  double  as  fast  from  diseases  of  the  urinary  system,  from 
rheumatic  fever,  from  diabetes,  and  from  suicide. 

"  Among  publicans  in  London  the  case  is  in  some  respects  worse. 
Their  mortality  from  all  causes  is  nearly  double  that  of  all  occupied 
males  taken  as  a  standard.  They  die  nearly  ten  times  as  fast  from 
alcohoHsm,  df  times  as  fast  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  more 
than  twice  as  fast  from  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  and  from 
suicide." 

Constitutional  Diseases:  Phthisis,  Cancer,  etc. 

The  deaths  from  constitutional  diseases  in  1898  numbered  1,385, 
or  18*81  per  10,000  of  population,  and  19  out  of  every  100  deaths 
from  all  causes.  This  class  of  disease  is  more  fatal  than  any  other 
except  that  defined  as  "Local  diseases,"  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  of  deaths  from  cancer  and  phthisis,  with  other  tubercular 
complaints,  which  are  classed  as  "Constitutional." 

From  phthisis  there  are  more  deaths  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  597  in  1898,  against  596  in  1897  and 
523  in  1896.  The  deaths  in  1898  were  in  the  proportion  of  8-11  in 
every  10,000  persons  living,  against  8*26  in  the  previous  year. 

Figures  for  ten  years  are  quoted,  showing  that  the  total  number 
of  deaths  from  this  disease  for  1898  was  the  highest  recorded  during 
the  decennium,  though  the  rate  has  been  slightly  higher  in  the  past. 


Year. 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Deaths  from 
PhthisiB. 
499 
520 
495 
524 
545 
676 
553 
523 
596 
597 


Rate  per  10.000. 
8-16 
8-38 
7-86 
816 
8-24 
8-48 
7-99 
7-40 
8-26 
811 


The  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  New  Zealand  is  the  lowest  for 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  quoted 
below : — 


Death-rates  from  Phthisis  per  10,000  Persons  living. 


1890. 

1891. 

1808. 

Queensland  . . 

.       18-35 

12-38 

1017 

New  South  Wales 

9-34 

9-21 

8-62 

Victoria 

14-58 

12-93 

13-60 

South  Australia 

9-29 

10-36 

9-41 

Western  Australia 

8-97 

9-56 

8-40 

Tasmania     . . 

9-60 

9-00 

8-44 

New  Zealand 

8-38 

7-86 

816 
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In  all  the  Australasian  Colooies  the  rate  is  materially  increased 
by  the  deaths  of  persoDs  who  have  come  out  either  already  siifferiixg 
fi'om  phthisis  or  predisposed  thereto.  There  is  no  reason  for  helieving 
that  tills  circuulfltance  has  more  effect  on  the  death-rate  in  Australia 
than  in  New  Zealand  ;  bo  tliat  the  lower  rate  ohtaining  in  this 
colony  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  superiority  of  its  climate  for 
withstanding  consnmptive  tendencies. 

The  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  from  phthisis,  thon^h 
declining,  is  far  higher  than  that  of  New  Zealand.  In  1896  it  stood 
at  13  07  per  10.000,  whicli  is  the  lowest  rate  on  record. 

Phthisis  is  now  known  to  be  and  is  treated  as  an  iDfectious  pre- 
ventible  disease  caused  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  which  is  com- 
municable in  many  ways.  Certain  eonstitutiooB  are  far  more  pre* 
disposed  than  others  to  receive  this  bacillus,  especially  under  con- 
ditions of  life  unfavourable  to  robust  health,  when  a  nielus  is  formed 
for  the  development  of  the  bacillus. 

Legislative  action  has  been  recommended  to  safeguard  the  life 
and  health  of  the  people  from  tubercle ;  and  the  complete  isolation 
of  consumptive  patients,  with  the  disinfecting  of  their  sputa^  and  of 
every  thing  thai  lias  been  in  contact  with  tliem,  is  suggested  from 
time  to  time  as  a  necessary  measure. 

From  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  the  deaths  in  1898  were  172, 
or  2-34  per  10,000  of  population.  Thus  a  large  addition  has  to  be 
made  to  the  deaths  from  phthisis  to  appreciate  the  full  mischief 
4on©  by  tubercular  disease. 

Cancer. 

The  deaths  from  cancer  during  the  year  1898  were  471,  There 
were  more  deaths  of  males  than  of  females,  the  numbers  being, 
males  263,  females,  208.  The  rate  of  mortality  per  10,000  living 
was  6*40.  The  apparent  increase  in  deaths  from  this  disease  is 
gbown  below  and  compared  with  that  of  England,  But  the  increase 
is  not  beheved  bv  all  authorities  to  be  a  fact  to  tfie  extent  repre- 
sented, but  partly  the  result  of  more  careful  certification  of  the 
causes  of  death,  and  of  improved  diagnosis,  in  cases  of  what  is 
termed  inaccessible  cancer. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  out  of  a  total  of  7,244  deaths  from 
all  causes  in  New  Zealand  during  1898,  471,  or  6'50  per  cent.,  were 
caused  by  cancer. 

Deaths  from  Gakcab  in  every  10,000  Pkbsonb  livikg. 
Y«v.  New  ZfMd&iid.     Bngl&ad. 

1881   ..  ..  ..  _  _         2-69  5-20 

1886  ..  .>  ..  ..  ..         3  68  5-90 

1891   ..             „             ,.             ,.  ..         4  68  6-92 

1896 5-60  7-64 

The  Enghsh  rate  for  1896  is  the  highest  on  record  there. 

The  following  table  gives  the  death-rates  from  cancer  in  New 
Zealand  of  males  and  females  for  the  years  1886,  1890,  1894,  and 
1898:^ 
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Deaths  fbom  Canceb  in  bvbby  10,000  Pbbsons  op  bach  Sex  livino 
nv  New  Zealand. 


Kear. 
1886 
1890 


Males. 

Females. 

Year. 

3-69 

8-67 

1894 

4-72 

4-79 

1898 

Males.  Femalett. 
6-66        6-27 
6-77        6-98 


The  increase  since  1881  is  well  exhibited  in  respect  of  each  sex^ 
and  in  regard  to  the  higher  ages  which  are  the  periods  at  which  the 
cancer  deaths  occur,  by  a  proportional  statement : — 


Proportions  of   Deaths   from   Ganger   per   10,000  Males  and  Females 
LIVING  AT  Three  Aqe-periods. 

40  to  60.  60  to  60. 

Year.  Biales.    Females.  Males.    Females. 

1881..  ..     6-58         9-80        ..        IMO      22-67 

1898..  ..     907        16-69        ..        21-64      2609 


60  torn 

Males.  Females. 


22-86 
66-21 


43-78 
47-44 


The  actual  number  of  deaths  of  persons  of  either  sex  and  all 
ages  registered  in  New  Zealand  during  the  last  ten  years  was : — 

Totals. 
260 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
18% 
1897 
1898 


Totals 


Males. 
144 

156 
164 
178 
188 
240 
208 
205 
210 
263 

1,941 


Females. 
116 

139 
141 
134 
144 
168 
176 
184 
186 
208 


1,694 


296 
295 
307 
332 
408 
383 
389 
396 
471 

3,535 


Mortality  from  Developmental  Diseases. 

The  total  of  deaths  from  developmental  diseases  was  648,  or 
8-80  per  10,000  persons  living.  The  mortality  from  premature  birth 
comprised  251  deaths,  and  that  from  atelectasis,  cyanosis,  and  other 
congenital  defects  54  deaths.  The  proportion  of  deaths  from  pre- 
mature birth  varies  from  9  to  12  out  of  every  1,000  births,  and 
that  from  congenital  defects  from  2  to  4  per  1,000  births.  Parti- 
culars for  five  years  exhibit  the  annual  rates  : — 


Number  and  Pbopobtions  per  1,000  Bibths. 

Deaths  from  Premature  Birth.        Deaths  from  Congenital  Defects. 


Year. 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


No. 
214 
183 
230 
211 
251 


Toporuon 
per  1,000. 

No. 

11-55 

74 

9-87 

78 

12-36 

46 

11-26 

62 

13-24 

64 

>ngei 
Proportion 
per  1,000. 

3-99 

4-21 

2-47 

2-78 

2-85 


Stating  the  result  in  another  way,  there  was  one   death  fiom 
premature  birth  to  every  76  births  in  1898,  and  one  death  from  con- 
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genital  defect  to  every  351  births.  In  England  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  premature  birth  to  every  1,000  births  was  as  high  as 
18  98  in  the  year  1895. 

Old  Agk. 

Deaths  from  old  age  in  1898  numbered  313,  against  275  in  1897. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  James  Pullar,  F.F.A.,  in  a  paper  reafl  before 
the  Insurance  Institute  of  Victoria  on  th*:*  9th  September,  1896,  are 
important,  but  di8<|uietiiig  to  persons  who  have  thought  that  longer 
life  may  be  expected  in  thestj  days  than  formerly  by  persons  who 
have  passed  middle  age.  The  concluding  lines  refer  to  one  possible 
effect  of  legisiation  in  the  direction  of  old-age  pensions.    He  says: — 

I  do  not  think  I  oan  do  better  than  to  submit  Bomo  of  the  points  brought 
forwArd  by  Sir  J  C.  Browne  in  an  addroRS  on  *'  OK!  Age  **  deliTered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Yorkehire  Medical  Department  a  few  yearm  e^go. 

The  increased  vitality  of  the  iiati>n,  as  evidenced  by  comparative  ratios 

of  mortality,  when  inveetigated,  is  shown  to  be  mainly  atnongst  infaats,  children^ 

-  and  young  persons.     After  age  forty  five  the  deolino  w&»  iriAignt^cant,  and  from 

aixty-five  to  seveoty-five  there  had  actualJy  been  an  inoroo^e  m  tho  death- rate. 

Premature  old  age  la  held  to  be  acooun table  for  this. 

"Certain  group**  of  diseases  which  must  be  mainly  traoed  to  the  exoessive 
wear  and  tear  of  modern  life  were  the  <?auso.  While  increasing  mortality  from 
ddgeoerative  diseases  diminiRhed  the  prospect  of  enjoying  a  ri|)e  old  age,  tha 
inoreaaiiig  prevalence  of  minor  degenerative  changes  enhanced  the  probability 
that  men  and  women  would  be  plunged  into  a  premature  old  age,  and  beoomt 
decrepit,  while  «till  in  what  M»ed  to  be  considered  the  prime  of  liftj. 

*'  Men  and  women  wore  growing  old  before  their  time.  Old  age  was  en- 
croaching on  the  strengt})  of  maniiood,  and  the  inlirmitios  ahtiociaired  with  it 
were  Ktealthily  taking  poHseaaion  of  the  KV&tom  «ome  years  earlier  than  they  were 
wont  to  do  in  former  goneraiionK.  Deaths  due  simply  to  old  age  were  now 
reported  between  forty  fiys  and  fifty- five  years  of  age,  and  in  large  numben 
between  fifty- five  and  «ixty ;  and  there  had  been  a  red  notion  in  the  age  at  which 
atrophy  and  debility  killed  those  who  bad  phased  midcil^j  life.  Senile  insanity, 
doe  to  atrophy  of  the  brain,  or  exaggerated  dotage,  was  far  more  common  than  it 
ever  was,  e^nd,  on  the  average,  declared  itself  at  an  earlier  ago  Umn  fc^rmerly  ** 

The  preceding  quotations  are  a  heavy  indiotmetit  against  the  restless  spirit 
of  the  age  ;  and,  while  it  is  held  to  be  quite  beyond  the  power  of  medical  soienoe 
to  promote  a  typical  old  age  on  a  large  scale,  wo  can  all  Kiv«  our  Hupport  to 
movements  which  have  for  their  baHis  the  betterment  of  the  race,  It  has  been 
strongly  maintained— anil  with  good  warrant,  I  believe — that  ona  of  the  most 
importami  faotorft  in  averiing  madness  and  in  prolonging  life  waR  thu  great  life- 
msaranoe  movement  of  the  present  century.  We  must,  howtiver,  admit  that 
this  has  not  been  so  sucoessfuUy  brought  into  touch  with  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  communiL)'  in  this  colony  ai:>  in  Britain  ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  old- 
age  pension  movement  would  undoubtedly  be  tovvarda  an  incroaMe  of  that  tran- 
quillity of  mmd  which  a  guarantee  of  ft  provision  in  old  age  would  be  certain  to 
mduoe. 

Mortality  from  Local  Diseases. 
Deaths  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  were  780,  or  10-77  out 
of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes,  atid  10  59  out  of  every  10,000 
persons  living.  Of-  the  780  deaths,  218  were  crediteti  to  apoplexy, 
117  to  convulsions,  and  99  to  intlaoimatiou  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes*  Paralysis,  including  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  tlie  insane, 
and  pauraplegia,  caused  175  deaths,  and  locomotor  ataxia  1 1  deaths. 
I^araplegia,  with  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  caused  36.     Death* 
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horn  nervous  diseases  (excluding  convulsionB  of  children)  numbered 
663,  or  900  per  10,000  persons livinfr. 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  resulted  in  776  deaths,  being 
10-71  out  of  every  100  from  all  causes,  and  10  54  per  10,000  persons 
living.  Of  the  total  number  in  this  order,  cDdocarditis  and  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  contributed  521  deaths.  From  angina  pectoris 
there  were  24  deaths,  from  syncope  126,  from  aneurism,  17;  and 
from  other  forms  of  heart  disease  (liypertrophy,  fatty  degeneration, 
and  pericarditis)  58. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  show  836  deaths,  of  which  628 
were  attributable  to  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  TaJcen  together, 
these  two  complaints  were  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than  was 
phthisis,  and  adding  41  from  pleurisy,  40  from  croup,  15  from  laryn- 
gitis, and  117  from  other  respiratory  diseases,  the  mortality  in  the 
order  is  found  to  he  11*54  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  11  "36 
per  10,000  of  the  population. 

Deaths  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  also  formed  a  large  * 
proportion  of  the  whole  (822  per  cent.),   the  number  being  596. 
Enteritis  was  most  fatal,   showing   158   deaths,   and   gastritis   79, 
liver  diseases  coming  next  with  86  deaths. 

Of  274  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  urinary  system  in  1898,  the 
deaths  from  Bright 's  disease  of  the  kidneys  (albuminuria)  numbered 
151. 

Violent  Deaths. 

Deaths  by  violence  form  a  large  item  in  the  total  mortality.  In 
1898  the  proportion  per  10,000  of  persons  living  was  7*43,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  having  been  547. 

Of  457  males  who  died  violent  deaths,  66  were  snicides.  The 
deaths  of  females  by  violence  were  far  fewer  than  those  of  males, 
amounting  to  90,  and  out  of  these  only  10  committed  suicide.  The 
table  on  page  122  gives  the  full  list  of  deaths  from  external  or 
violent  causes  for  the  year  1898. 

Accidental  deaths  numbered  463,  males  385  and  females  78.  Of 
the  total  male  deaths,  181  resulted  from  fractures  or  contusions,  and 
107  from  drowniug.    Of  the  female  deaths,  12  were  due  to  drowning. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Victorian  Year- book  of 
1894,  show  the  death-rate  from  violence  in  the  Australasian  Colonies 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  rate 
in  New  Zealand  was  then  hij^her  than  in  the  Ho  me -country.  South 
Australia,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  but  lower  than  in  New  Bouth 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia : — 

^1      i      -.-  in  ..*,»„! ^.  Proportion  of  De&tbB  by  Vio- 

Colouios  or  Countries.  {^^^^  p^^  ^^^  ,j^,Jg 

Queenilaod          ..  ..  ..  ,.  .*  163-8 

Western  AustraltEb  ..  ,.  ..  .,  1617 

New  South  Wales  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 1 1  7 

New  ZeaUntl       . ,  . .  . ,  . .  ..  95*7 

Victoria..              ..  ,.  ..  .,  .,  94"6 

United  Kingdom  ..  ..  .,  ..  7?'6 

T&fitnania              ,,  ,.  •.  ,.  .*  745 

South  Australia  ..  •.  ..  *,  ..  7i*2 
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NuMEEK  OF  Medical  Men, 

At  the  time  of  the  census,  April,  1896,  there  were  in  the  colony 
411  medical  men  stated  to  be  in  practice,  against  362  returiigd  in 
189L  (The  number  of  medical  practitioners  registered  in  the  colony 
is  689,  inchitling  64  whose  addresses  are  not  known  and  150  who 
have  left  New  Zealand.)  Medical  students  numbered  48.  There 
were  82  persons  who  are  grouped  in  the  detailed  tables  of  the 
census  as  irregular  medical  practitioners,  including,  among  others, 
5  Chinese  doctors,  31  herbalists  and  11  assistants,  and  11  medical 
galvanists. 

Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Benevolent  Asyloms,  and 
Cbakitablb  Institutions, 

Hospitals, 

Prior  to  the  abolition  of  provinces  the  hospitals  of  the  colony 
were  supported  mainly  out  of  provincial  revenues.  After  that 
event  the  expenditure  for  hospitals  was  for  the  most  part  charged 
against  the  ro venue  of  counties  and  municipal  corporations,  until 
October,  1885,  when  *'  The  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions 
Act,  1885,"  came  into  force. 

The  portion  of  the  colony  included  within  the  three  principal 
islands— the  North,  Miildlc,  and  Stewart  Islands — was  by  the  above 
Act  divided  into  twenty-eight  hospital  districts,  each  consisting  of 
one  or  more  counties  with  the  interior  boroughs,  to  be  presided 
over  by  elective  Boards,  designated  *'  Hospital  and  Charitable  Aid 
Boards/' 

The  revenues  of  these  Boards  accrue  from  the  following 
soui'ces : — 

(1 .)  Bents  and  profits  of  land  and  endowments  vested  in  the  Board, 
or  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  particular  institutions ; 

(2.)  Voluntary  contributions  ; 

(3.)  Grants  from  contributory  local  authorities  ;  and 

(4.)  Subsidies  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  (these  being  at  the 
rate  of  10s.  for  every  £1  of  bequests,  but  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeding £500  in  respect  of  any  one  bequest ;  £1  Is.  for 
every  £1  of  voluntary  contributions  ;  and  £1  for  every  ^1 
received  from  any  local  authority). 

The  contributory  local  authorities  (being  the  County  and  Borough 
Councils,  and  Boards  of  road  and  town  districts  where  the  Counties 
Act  is  not  in  force)  are  empowered  by  the  Act  to  raise  by  special  rates 
the  amounts  assessed  by  the  Hospital  District  Boards  as  their  pro- 
portionate contributions  to  the  Hospital  and  Charitable-aid  Fund* 

The  District  Boards  undertake  the  general  management  and 
control  of  those  hospitals  that  are  not  incorporated  in  terms  of 
the  Act,  and  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  incor- 
porated hospitals.  To  be  incorporated  a  hospital  must  have  as  many 
as  100  subscribers,  contributing  not  less  tnan  £100  annually  by 
amounts  of  not  less  than  58.,  and  must  have  bGeT:v  de,^Va.x^^  V^  ^^^^ 
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Governor  in  Council,  after  receipt  by  him  of  a  duly  signed  petition,  to 
be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the  government  of  trustees. 

There  are  42  hospitals  in  the  colony,  of  which  22  are  incor- 
porated institutions,  while  20  are  directly  managed  and  controlled  by 
District  Boards.  In  1898  these  hospitals  afforded  accommodation 
for  1,122  male  and  522  female  patients,  a  total  of  1,644.  The  nuniber 
of  cubic  feet  of  space  included  within  the  walls  of  all  the  sleeping- 
wards  was  2,319,404,  which  gave  an  average  of  1,410  cubic  feet  to 
each  bed.  7,071  males  and  3,499  females  were  admitted  as  patients 
during  the  year  1898,  and  679  male  and  212  female  patients  werp 
inmates  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  total  number  of  indoor  patients 
during  the  year  was  11,658 — viz.,  7,788  males  and  3,770  females. 

Outdoor  relief  was  also  given  to  a  very  large  number  of  persons  ; 
but,  as  in  some  of  the  hospitals  no  records  are  kept  of  the  outdoor 
patients,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  distinct  persons  who 
received  such  relief. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  various  hospitals  as  at  five  different 
annual  periods  were  : — 


Voluntary  contributions  and 

bequestB 
Payments  by  patients 
From  Government 
From   Hospital  Boards  and 

local  authorities 
Rents  and  other  sources     . . 

Totals      . . 

Benevolent  Asylums  and  Cliaritable  Institutions. 

The  various  benevolent  asylums  and  charitable  institutions  are 
placed  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  hospitals.  Most  of  the  Boards  of 
hospital  districts  are  also  Gharitable-aid  Boards  ;  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  charitable  aid  only,  some  of  the  hospital 
districts  have  been  united  into  larger  districts,  so  that,  although 
there  are  thirty  Boards  for  hospital  purposes,  there  are  only  twenty- 
three  for  charitable-aid  purposes. 

Returns  were  received  from  sixteen  benevolent  asylums  (not 
including  orphanages),  established  for  the  support  of  indigent 
persons.  The  number  of  inmates  in  these  institutions  at  the  end 
of  1898  was  1,180,  of  whom  713  were  males  and  467  females.  Out- 
door relief  was  given  by  four  of  these  institutions  to  2,960  persons, 
including  1,373  children. 

Atickland  Sailors*  Home, 

There  is  a  Sailors'  Home  at  Auckland  for  the  use  of  seafaring 
men  resident  in  or  visiting  the  town.  The  late  Edmund  Costley 
having  left  a  large  sum  for  charitable  purposes,  it  was  resolved  to 
employ  the  bequest  in  building  and  endowing  an  institution  where 


1886. 
7,896 

1888-89. 

£ 

6,573 

1891-92. 

£ 

8,229 

1894-95. 

£ 

7,915 

1897-98. 

£ 
11,521 

5,340 
31,472 
26,069 

7,490 
34,564 
26,344 

9,318 
30,659 
23,560 

10,228 
36,373 
27,758 

12,728 
38,687 
31,524 

5,304 

3,658 

4,128 

5,522 

5,429 

E75,671 

£78,629 

£75,894 

£87,796 

£99,889 

ORPHAN  AKD  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 
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ilors  might   be  receiviKl   without  tlistinetioo  of  race  or  religious 
f telle f,   and    board,  lodging,   anci    refreshments  provided   for   them, 
rtogether  with  such  instruction  and  amusements  as  might  tend  to 
promote  their  sucial  comfort  and  general  welfare. 

The  Home,  built  in  18H7,  has  room  for  35  inmates,  who  are 
charged  ISs.  a  week  for  board  and  Icwlging*  It  is  managed  by  a 
coimcil  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  institu- 
tion, with  the  Primate  of  New  Zealand  (the  Right  Be  v.  W.  G. 
Cowie)»  who  first  originated  the  scheme,  mh  Life  Pretiideiit, 

Orphan  Asijiums, 

There  were  in  189Hfoiir  orphan  asyhnus  in  i\u^  {*o!ony,  one  main- 
tained by  a  District  Hospital  Board,  one  by  the  Church  of  England 
I  authorities,  and  two  by  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catlmlic  Chiurch  ;  three 
of  them  receiving,  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  orphan,  destitute,  and 
other  children  committed  to  them  by  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

Exclusive  of  the  children  so  committed,  20  male  and  24  female 
orphans  were  received  during  the  year  1898,  and  58  male  and  87 
female  orphans  remained  as  inmates  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Orphanages  receiving  committed  childrea  are.  for  that  purpose, 
constituted  **  industrial  schools/* 


Luna  tic  A  sylums , 

There  are  seven  public  lunatic  asylums  in  the  colony,  maintained 
wholly  or  in   part  out   of  the  public  revenue.     There  is   also   onej 
private    asylum,    licensed    by    the    Governor    for    tlie    reception   of' 
looatics. 

The  amount  of  sleeping-acconiinodation  provided  in  each  of  the 
public    asyioma  is  shown    in    tabular    form,  giving   separately   the 
number  and  cubic  contents  of  the   sleeping-rooms  mtcndcd  for  onftj 
[person  only,  and   of   the   dormitories  occupied  by  several  inraateaf 
fconjointly,  together  with  the  number  of   patients   actually  in  the 
I  asylums  on  the  31st  December,  1898:  — 


Bleeiilne'rooniB  for  One  Peraoo  only^ 


Iritoaios 

Number  on 

of  Cubic  FeeLmat  DB4!»mbtir, 
1898. 


*A 


Auckland 

WelliDgtoii     . 

Porirua 

Kelson 

Hokitika 

Cbri»tcburch 

SeaoltJ! 

Totals     . 


Dortnitorlea  for  more  than  One 
peraoD. 


\^refiate 

S  limber 

of  CuliicFoct. 


84,499 
60,663 
8,380 
28,34:2 
14,224 
69,651 
105,886 


94 
67 
10 
3ti 
21 
80 
1311 


443 


218,015 
100,173 
224.>.1J10 
35.484 
74.016 
:i-JC),296 
416,792 


Inmatefi 

(PatieatB) 

on 

iirst  December 
1808. 


144  I  l,OB5,0HC 


340 
157 
328 
104 
101 
442 
488 


960      ^M 
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At  Ashbum  Hall,  Waikari,  there  are  69  rooms,  each  for  one 
person  only,  with  an  aggregate  cubic  content  of  101,400  ft.  The 
number  of  inmates  on  the  3l8t  December,  1898,  was  41,  and  two 
patients  were  out  on  trial. 

At  the  end  of  1898,  1,472  male  and  1,008  female  patients  were 
under  the  care  of  the  asylum  officers  of  the  colony.  Of  these,  1,370 
males  and  931  females  were  regarded  as  incurable,  13  males  and  23 
females  were  out  on  trial,  and  89  males  and  54  females  were  sup- 
posed to  be  curable.  232  male  and  180  female  patients  were  dis- 
charged during  the  year. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  insane — or,  rather,  of 
inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  and  those  out  on  trial — to  the  popula- 
tion (exclusive  in  each  case  of  Maoris)  at  the  end  of  the  years 
stated : — 

1884,  1  insane  person  to  every  393  of  population. 

1886,  „  ,  370  .  * 

1888,  ,  ,  365  . 

1890,  ,  ,  348  . 

1892,  ,  ^  339  . 

1894,  .  .  816  . 

1896,  ^  ,  308  . 

1898,  .  .  300  . 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  proportions  are  increased  by 
the  admission  into  the  asylums  of  inebriates,  idiots,  and  others,  who 
should  not  properly  be  there. 

The  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  in  his  report  for  the  • 
year  1897,  specifies  the  causes  of  insanity  in  349  cases  (males, 
201 ;  females,  148)  out  of  a  total  of  544  (300  males  and  244  females) 
admitted  during  that  year.  In  64  of  these  (29  males,  35  females) 
the  cause  is  given  as  "congenital  or  hereditary,"  and  in  49  (males, 
39 ;  females,  10)  as  *'  drink."  The  proportion  of  cases  due  to  drink 
to  the  total  number  of  specified  causes  was  therefore  14-04  per  cent, 
against  a  similar  proportion  of  1378  in  the  year  1896. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

There  were  202  persons — 111  males  and  91  females — returned  at 
the  census  of  1896  as  deaf  and  dumb,  or  dumb  only :  of  these  47 
were  inmates  of  the  Sumner  Institution,  leaving  155  deaf-mutes 
who  were  living  at  home  or  in  some  other  private  residence.  The 
total  shows  a  proportion  of  2  86  persons  per  10,000  living,  against 
2-65  ascertained  in  1891.  The  proportions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
taken  according  to  the  sexes  did  not  differ  much.  The  figures  are 
given  for  six  census  years. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  (in  Sexes). — Proportions  per  10,000  op  Population. 

Males.        Females.  \  Males.        Females* 

Census  1874        ..         205  1-71      I  Census  1886        ..         287  2-22 

,       1878        ..         2-25  2-18  ,       1891        ..         280  2-49 

.       1881        ..         2-23  2-45  .       1896        ..         299  2-71 


DEAF   AND   DUMB. 


The  nombers  at  the  census  of  1896  for  quiDquennial  age-periods 


Unspecified 

The  highest  nuoibers  are  shown  at  the  ages  «5  to  10  and  10  to  15. 

The  occupations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  returned  in  1896  as 
under: — 


Occupations  op  the  Dkaf  and  Dumb. 
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40  years  to  45  ye&rti 


50 

55  . 

60  . 

65  , 

70  . 

75  ^ 

ftDd  upwards 


5 
3 
3 
2 


F. 

1 


0^     aba 


Gold  miner  (allu- 
viftl) . .  . .       2 

Indeppndent means   3 

No  occupatioti   . .       3 

Domestic  datiea       37 

Goveramt.  scholar     4 

Receiving  tuition 
at  homo  . .       2 

Dependent  rela- 
iiive  , ,  . .     48 

Inmate  ol  lunatic 
asylum  . .       4 

Inmate  of  deaf 
and  dumb  in- 
stitution        . .     47     26 

Ocoupation      not 

stated  S     .. 


2 
2 
1 


III 


*8     ! 

.     10 

.     1 

1    . 

.     1 

31      . 

.     17 

21 


202     B5     46    50     41 

In  1891  deaf- mutes  were  found  to  exist  iu  the  Australasian 
Golonies  in  the  following  proportions,  with  which  is  given  the  pro- 
portion for  New  Zealand  in  1896  : — 

AUSTBALASIAK   CoLONlES,   1891. 

.     bad  1  deaf -mute  to  every  1,369  persofis. 
2.557 
2.716 
2,867 

4,526 
3,482 
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Blind. 

In  1896  there  were  211  males  and  133  females,  mcJdng  a  totaf 
of  344  persons  returned  as  blind,  including  43  who  were  given  in  the 
schedules  as  '*  nearly"  or  ''partly"  blind.  Of  the  above  total 
number,  37  were  inmates  of  the  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Auckland.  It  would  thus  appear  that  only  one  out  of  every  nine 
persons  in  the  colony  who  suffered  from  blindness  had  been  received 
into  the  institution.  The  number  of  blind  persons  in  1891  was  274» 
The  proportions  in  every  10,000  of  population  show  a  continuous 
rise  at  successive  censuses,  and  that  there  is  more  blindness  amongst 
males  than  females. 


Pbopobtions  op  Blind  to 

BVBBY  10,000  People. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1874 

2S4 

2-46 

218 

1878 

2-66 

2-42 

2-78 

1881 

2-82 

2-93 

2-68 

1886 

3-22 

3-66 

2-70 

1891 

4-37 

4-91 

3-74 

1896 

4-90 

5-69 

401 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  per  10,000  persons  living  is  :  for 
England,  about  879;  for  Ireland,  1130;  for  Scotland,  695;  for 
Germany,  793;  for  France,  837;  and  for  Italy,  7*63.  For  the 
Australian  Colonies  the  figures  are :  Victoria,  8- 72 ;  New  South 
Wales,  6*59  ;  Austrahan  Continent,  7*38. 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  quinquennial  periods  of  age  is  stated 
for  each  sex.  Of  211  males,  73  were  under  and  138  upwards  of  60 
years  old.     Of  133  females,  62  were  under  50,  and  71  over  that  age. 

Numbers  of  the  Blind  at  Aoe-pbriods. 


Persons. 

M. 

F. 

Persons. 

M. 

P. 

All  ages 

•  . . 

.   344 

211 

183 

40 

years 

to  45  years 

7 

3 

4 







45 

^ 

60 

m 

21 

9 

12 

Under  5 

years 

.       8 

4 

4 

50 

m 

56 

H 

28 

22 

6 

5  years 

to  10  years 

9 

6 

3 

55 

^ 

60 

,, 

40 

28 

12 

10 

15      „ 

14 

8 

6 

60 

^ 

65 

m 

39 

25 

14 

15 

20      „ 

26 

13 

13 

65 

„ 

70 

32 

21 

11 

20 

25      . 

12 

8 

4 

70 

^ 

75 

^ 

21 

15 

6 

26 

30      . 

10 

5 

5 

75 

^ 

80 

^ 

26 

14 

12 

30 

35      . 

14 

8 

6 

80  and  ii 

pwards 

28 

13 

10 

35 

40      . 

14 

9 

6 

Of  the  total  number  of  the  blind,  344  persons,  there  were  55  in 
regard  to  whom  no  occupation  was  stated ;  56  (females)  were 
returned  as  engaged  in  domestic  duties,  68  persons  as  inmates  of 
hospital,  asylum,  or  blind  institute,  21  as  dependent  relatives,  22  as 
of  no  occupation,  19  as  farming,  12  of  independent  means,  and  the 
rest  (91)  of  various  occupations  in  small  numbers  each.  A  complete 
statement  is  added,  in  regard  to  which  it  must  be  remarked  that 
many  of  the  occupations  are  evidently  the  past  occupations  of 
persons  whom  blindness  has  prevented  from  continuing  to  work  at 
their  usual  calling. 
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SECTION    IIJ.^THE    MAORIS:    PROBABLE  ORIGIN,   AND 
PRESENT  NUMBERS. 

Resltlt  of  Rebearches  A8  to  Okioin. 
The  followiDg  Qotea  od  this  subject  are  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Percv 
Smith,  F.R.G.S.  :— 

In  extecBion  ol  the  article  uudor  the  head  of  '*  MaoriSj"  givea  on  page  4, 
ante,  it  may  be  6tate<i  that  progress  in  the  scienceB  of  ethnology  and  philology 
has  made  soDie  strides  since  those  pagea  wore  Br^t  penned.  Although  an  o rigid 
for  th<?  Maorie  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty  at  preseott  it  will  fierve  a  useful 
turn  if  some  indioation  is  given  of  the  direction  in  which  theee  researches,  under- 
taken by  Beveral  people,  are  tending.  It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  epace  of  a  page 
or  two  Co  give  the  evidence  on  which  the  following  is  based  ;  and,  moreover^  there 
ftre  conflio&a  of  detail  which  require  farther  discuBsioni  but  the  main  outlines  of 
the  history  of  the  PoIyneRians — of  which  race  the  Maori  formti  tbe  most  im> 
portant  section — can  he  given  as  a  tentative  theory. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  further  back  in  point  of  time  these  researches  are 
carried  the  more  uncertain  become  ihe  conchisionB.  But  there  is  a  point  in 
tbe  hibtory  of  the  race  where  their  carefully  treasured  traditions  become  history. 
Comparison  of  tbe  traditions  preserved  by  various  hranchefi  of  the  race  &U 
point  10  the  West  aa  their  origin;  and  when  wo  take  np  the  direction  tbua 
indicated,  and  follow  it  out  by  the  light  shed  on  the  Bubject  by  ethnology  and 
philology,  it  will  take  us  very  far  from  the  present  home  of  the  race. 

It  appears,  then,  from  tiiese  indioationa,  that  tbe  race  once  inhabited  a 
main  laud,  which  i«  believed  to  be  India — inland  India,  the  plains  and  foot-hills 
of  the  Himalaya,  with  their  borders  touching  the  sea  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Agei 
must  have  passed  whilst  the  people  dwelt  in  thoBc  partfi;  they  became  navigators, 
crossed  tlie  neighbouring  seas,  acq^uircd  many  customs  from  some  race  of  a 
Semitic  origin,  together  with  eome  words  of  their  language.  This  neighbouriog 
raee  was  probably  dwolliug  in  Arabia  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Bot 
a  time  came  when  the  Aryan  race  began  to  make  it^  appearance  in  India,  a 
race  of  superior  mental  calibre,  and  probably  more  numerou^^.  Bc^fore  thia 
intruding  race  the  ancient  Polynt^ian  gradually  retreated ;  but  not  at  onre. 
There  was  a  period  when  much  intercourse  took  place  between  the  two  racefl^ 
when  they  mutually  borrowed  words  and  cufitomt^,  and  prohably  intermarried. 
How  long  thisi  intercoun^o  lasted  (h#re  is  no  means  at  pret^ent  of  saying ;  but, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  prohably,  the  intrusive  race  gradually  forced  the 
Polynesians  soutii wards  and  seaward,  where  they  acquired  increased  powers 
of  navigation  and  the  knowlenge  of  sorrounding  lands.  Voyages  were  made 
fftr  East,  to  Indonesia,  where  the  Potynesiaus  jfound  in  occupation  a  negrito 
race,  which  is  eouneeted  with,  if  not  the  fsamo  as  the  Papuan. 

Prebtiure  from  behind,  as  the  Aryans  increased  in  nuTuberH,  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  east  acquired  by  the  Polynesiand,  now  induced  that  people  to 
remove  in  large  niimberH  to  Indonesia,  where  their  superior  physique  and  in* 
telligenoe  would  foon  render  them  the  masters  of  the  former  inhabitantH.  The 
race  as  a  whole,  however,  did  not  migrate,  for  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
thinking  that  some  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India  represent  those  who  remained. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  manv-isledlruionesia  the  people  formed  their  homes;  the 
very  nature  of  this  inlet-dotted  s^a  exciting  their  powers  as  navigators  and  rovers. 
It  cannot  yet  be  naid  how  long  the  race  remained  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
it  muHt  have  been  counted  by  centuries.  There  is  strong  reason  for  bhiukiog 
that  their  voyages  extended  far  into  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  north.  Tradition 
begins  now  to  take  it«  part  in  the  history  of  tbe  race,  and  it  is  probable 
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originftl  naxoeB  of  A(ea»  HAWoikl-te-vAringa,  Vavau,  liei&ugi,  and  mauy  others 
dUBl  be  looked  for  iq  thesa  regions.  But  here  conies  io  a  tlifliculty  in  IrncuiL; 
these  early  names,  due  to  tbe  fact  of  the  RubRequent  irriiptton  of  oth«r  races, 
'who  brought  their  own  uames  with  them,  and  applied  them  to  those  placo*t 
ftireadj  uamed  by  the  Polynesians,  which  thus  became  lost,  except  where  pre- 
served  in  the  traditions  of  the  emigrants. 

About  the  first  and  second  centuriei  of  the  Ohristian  era  the  Polyne^tianft 
came  into  touch  with  another  ethnic  waTe — ^the  Malay  race,  from  the  west  and 
north-west.  Again  were  the  same  scenes  enacted  as  in  distant  India.  At  firtt 
wars,  then  periods  of  peace^  when  an  interch«nge  of  oustoitm  and  language  took 
place.  After  a  time  of  considerable  duration,  the  Polynesians  again  moved  on, 
nearly  always  to  the  east.  The  pretiaure  of  the  Malay  race  forced  them  on-vard. 
Expert  navigators  and  daring  Bailors  as  tiiey  were,  the  urfknown  was  to  them 
an  attraction  raiher  than  a  deterrent.  There  1$;  little  doubt  that  their  patriarchal 
form  of  goveriiment  had  existed  from  the  moitt  ancient  times,  and  that  they  were 
organised  in  tribes,  owing  allegiance  to  their  own  Arikts  or  supremu  chiefs. 
Thus  some  tribes,  and  those  that  felt  the  outward  ptf-jsure  moj^t,  started  away 
from  Indonesia  independently  of  the  otherji,  carrying  with  them  their  tribal 
gods  and  tribal  cuhtoms.  It  im  probable  timt  at  this  time,  some  one  tribe  or 
more,  varying  the  route  that  they  liad  hitherto  taken «  retraced  their  steps,  and 
final  I V  reached  Madagascar,  where  their  d^scendantH,  the  Hovas,  are  still 
found.  But  this  was  not  the  general  direotton  of  the  movfment.  The  larger 
number  proceeded  to  the  Hitinga  or  sunrise.  This  was  the  firnt  migration 
into  tbe  Pacific,  Tracing  them  by  their  own  histories,  and  by  such  lights 
as  modern  ^tence  ilirows  on  the  darkness  of  the  pa^t,  it  appears  probable  that 
these  early  voyagers,  coanting  along  Northern  New  Guinea,  the  Solomon,  tlj.e 
New  Hebrides,  and  Fiji  I filitnds— islands  already  occupied  by  the  F^pLian  and 
H^iiuietiian  races — Anally  reached  Samoa,  or  Hawaiki,  tin  all  that  group  la  still 
called  by  the  eastern  Polynesians,  but  under  the  form  Hawaikiraro,  or  Leeward 
Hawaiki,  to  dii>tinguish  it  from  Hawaiki-runga,  or  Windward  Hawatki,  the 
Tahuian  and  neighbcuring  group.  This  first  migration^  no  douhtt  extended  its 
voyagtb  very  far.  The  Menehune  people  of  Tahiti,  and  of  Hawaii,  the  first 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  (the  same  people  ai)  the  Moriori  of  Clie  Chatham 
Island k)  and  the  first  inhablttiints  of  Marquesas  perhapn  formed  part  of  it. 

But  the  pf ensure  of  the  Malay  races  hecame  more  and  more  pronounced  as 
they  increased  to  numbers,  and  shouldered  tho-<e  of  the  Polynesian  race  re- 
maining  in  Indonesia.  The  traditions  rofer  to  tliis  as  a  time  of  trouble  and 
unrest.  Many  of  the  Polynesians  left  for  new  fields  ;  others  who  remained  were 
evQiitu»iltv,  and  to  a  considerable  extent^  forced  to  the  mountains,  where,  it  is 
beli*?ved,  their  rnmnant  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  several  of  the  islands  of  Indo- 
ftcsia.  Those  wlio  came  east  followed  the  footsteps  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
precetled  them,  until  they  reached  the  Fiji  group.  This  later  migration  appears 
Ui  have  bet^n  composed  of  a  more  warlike  and  more  capable  people  than  the  first 
—  oeniunes  of  contact  with  the  Malays  had  influenced  them— for  we  can  tracti 
them  hH  throug)i  their  migrations  as  the  conquerors,  whether  pitted  agaiuit 
their  own  race  or  the  Melanesian,  In  Fiji,  they  occupied  the  Lau,  or  eastern 
group,  hot  held  frequent  coniinuuication  with  tiie  otiicr  islands,  to  all  of  which 
tiiey  gave  namts,  differing  from  those  known  to  the  Fijians  of  to-day.  It  is 
ubviou»^  they  mixed  in  hluod  with  the  original  Melanesiau-4,  and  thus  acquired 
that  atram  that  may  be  recogULsed  in  some  braoehett  of  the  Polynesians  to  day. 
Doubtless,  the  original  Fijiaofl,  occupying^s  they  did  the  most  eas^terly  outpost 
of  Melanesiia,  were  the  most  adventurous  of  ^lat  race,  and  the  best  11  livi gator.**. 
It  is  probable  for  this  reason,  and  for  others  now  obscure,  that  tne  Polynciiian, 
with  his  high  idea  of  caste,  and  racial  dislike  ol  black  people,  condescended  to 
mix  With  the  Fijians,  which  there  is  reason  for  thinking  he  did  not  do,  or  only 
to  a  iimited  extent  with  other  Melaueisians,  on  the  passage  south  past  thu 
Solomons,  New  Hebrides.  <kc. 

During  the  occupation  of  Fiji,  voyages  wore  not  infrequent  to  the  neigh- 
houTing  inlands  of  Samoa  and  Tonga.  This  is  apparent  from  bo6h  Samoan  and 
Tong&n  histories.  Hero  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  a  clase  study  of  the 
above  traditions  leads  to  the  conolusiou  that  wbeo   the  Fijians  are  mentioned 
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therein,  h  is  the  Polynesian  immigrants  that  formed  tbe  lifter  mignkiioii  ista 
the  PacHlc  that  are  refi^rred  to.  not  the  niitivo  Fijiaos. 

A  limt\  however,  oume  in  tire  history  of  the  race  when  great  troublea  aro86  in 
Fiji;  there  was  much  Hghtiug  and  jienernl  unrest — much  voyaging  to  and  fro  to 
tbe  neigbbountig  group  and  to  uiori!  distant  ones.  Eventually  a  combination  of 
force <>  look  place  between  the  Fijian  Polynej^iaDR  and  the  TonganB  of  Vavau 
aud  Baapai,  and  a  descent  waR  made  on  Samoa.  Thia  group  waa  practjoany 
oonqu<^red.  and  the  Sarnoans  driveu  to  the  mountaiua*  whilst  the  invadem 
occupied  tbe  coahtH.  Thin  occupAtioo  of  Samoa  coven^d  Ronio  generations;  and 
during  thiH  time— wb iota  wa*?,  roii^jhly,  about  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
century — these  capable^  warlike,  Fiji  PulynefiiaoB,  warrioro  and  sailora,  spread 
far  and  wide  over  the  Pacific.  ThoHO  are  the  people  who  formed  the  Bouthetn 
and  later  migration  to  the  Hawaiian  le^iandM  referred  to  by  Fi^rnander,  and  who, 
on  thnir  arrival  in  chat  it;ronp,  hooii  acquired  the  leading  positioOt  which  they 
bavo  held  down  to  the  present  day.  Tlie  same  thing  occurred  in  other  Rroups. 
They  occapied  Tahiti  and  the  neigbbounng  islandf^p  the  Paumotii  group,  the 
Marquei>aR,  Raroton^a,  and,  after  some  time,  turned  their  faceei  south- went  ward 
and  settled  in  New  Zealand,  whore  they  arrived  in  a  fleet  of  canoes  in  about  the 
year  1350.  These  are  th«  people  who  are  K^T'oratly  termed  Maoris,  and  wlio,  on 
tbeir  arrival  and  after  Nettling  down  in  the  land,  by  their  masterful  wayR,  grt:ater 
intelligence,  force  of  character,  and  probably  superior  phyftique^  eventually 
became  tho  conquerors  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  prior  migration  into  the 
PaciHc,  whom  they  fecund  in  occupation  ol  tbego  islands. 

Thfse  people  were  daring  voyager.<),  in  comparison  with  whom  the  most 
noted  European  navigators  of  the  miildle  aj^es  were  mere  cou-stora.  The  Poly- 
nesian obronicles  relate  voyages  extending  from  Fiji  to  Easter  Island,  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  Hawaii  group,  and  evf'n  to  the  antarcttc  regions.  They  were 
never  equaHed  as  voyagers  until  the  sixteenth  century,  which  »aw  such  an 
extension  of  nautical  enterprif^c,  originating  in  Europe. 

PitESENT    NUMUKBS    OF   THE    MaORIS. 

The  censiiRot  the  Maori  population — that  is,  full-blooded  Maoris, 
with  aJl  half -castes  livinfr  as  members  of  a  Native  tribe — was  taken 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ofli tiers  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
the  latter  part  of  February »  1896.  The  enumeration  of  the  Natives 
cannot  be  effected  for  one  particular  night,  as  is  done  with  Euro- 
peans, and  the  iusLruction  given  to  Enumerators  was  that  the  work 
should  he  done  in  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  possible,  beginning  in 
the  third  week  of  February,  and  leaving  the  remainder  of  that  month, 
and  the  month  of  March,  for  the  work  of  examining,  correcting,  and 
completing  the  returns. 

The  narneB  of  the  Natives  were  given  in  the  Sub-Enumerators* 
books,  besides  information  as  to  sex,  age,  principal  tribe^  sub- tribe, 
or  hapu  to  whi^-h  belonging,  and  particulars  as  to  extent  of  culti- 
vations owned  iudiviJually  or  communally,  with  live  stock. 

Enumerators  for  the  Maori  census  were  directed  to  report  on  the 
general  state  of  health  of  the  IJatives,  and  any  other  matters  of 
interest  relating  to  ihem. 

The  Enumerators  for  the  northernmost  counties  reported  fairly 
good  health  among  the  Natives,  but  that  a  habit  of  camping  in  low 
swampy  places  during  the  gum-digging  season  was  injurious.  Dig- 
ging for  kauri- gum  is  their  principal  occupation  througliout  the 
country  north  of  Auckland. 

In  the  country  over  which  the  Maori  **King,"  Mahutu,  has 
influence,  Sub-Enumerators  experienced  great  difliculties,  being  told 
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that  the  **  King**  had  already  taken  a  census,  and  no  other  was  re- 
qmred.  The  Maoris  also  seemed  to  connect  the  census  with  taxation, 
and  oVjjected  to  ii  on  those  grounds. 

The  Sub-Enumerators  for  Waikato,  Kawhia,  and  Thames  Counties 
reported  very  Httle  sickness,  Iti  Counties  TauraDga,  Whakatane, 
Rotorua.  and  Taupo  (Bant  and  West)  no  unusual  sickness  was  found. 

The  Natives  rouii<i  Tauranga.  tire  stated  to  be  more  industrioUH 
than  formerly,  and  taking  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  the  Counties  of  Cook  and  Waiapu  the  Maoris  were  stated  to 
be  in  very  good  health,  and,  as  a  rule,  comfortibly  off;  most  of  the 
young  and  middle-aged  were  working  at  bush -falling;,  shearing.  <tc,, 
and  making  good  wages. 

For  Counties  Wairoa  and  Hawke's  Bay  the  accounts  were  not 
so  good.  In  parts  there  had  been  fever  of  a  typhoid  character. 
Paucity  of  children  and  old  people  was  observed  by  several  Rub- 
Enumerators. 

Around  New  Plymouth  there  had  been  no  sickness.  The  same 
was  reported  for  Hutt  County. 

In  the  Middltj  IslarHl,  where  the  Native  population  is  only  a  little 
over  two  thousand  people,  the  reports  speak  o!  satisfactory  health, 
and.  for  parts  in  respect  of  which  comment  is  made,  of  a  sufficiently 
prosperous  condition . 

Aiihou^h  the  above  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Maoris  were 
fairly  thriving  at  the  time  of  the  census,  there  is  reference  in  some  of 
the  reports  to  epidemics  sweeping  away  numbers  of  tlie  people  during 
the  five  years  li59i-96 ;  and  the  actual  results  of  the  census  indicate 
either  (1)  a  decrease  of  population,  or  (2)  that  at  the  enumeration  of 
1891  some  Natives  must  have  been  counted  more  than  once,  and 
where  names  had  not  been  given,  the  number  returned  was  greater 
than  the  reahty.     The  comparison  of  the  figures  is  as  under  :  — 

MaoBIS   (INCI^UDING    HiLF-CASTKli    LlVISti    AS    M]£MBt>:RS    OF    MaORI  TrCBKS).- 


April.  18U1 
April.  1896 


Per  SOD  B. 
41/J93 
3^J,854 

2,139 


21,673 
I.ISS 


FeiiiAlea. 
18,181 


m\ 


Apparent  decrei^fte  in  fiva  yearj* 

The  nnni bet's  for  the  different  counties  cannot  be  compared  for 
the  two  census  years  to  much  purpose,  because  of  the  movements  of 
the  Maoris  during  the  quinquennium,  but  the  Enumerator  for 
Waikato  distrusts  the  tiegree  of  decrease  sliown  for  his  whole  large 
district,  though  of  the  belief  that  there  htts  been  a  decrease  to  a 
lesser  extent.  He  considers  that  more  Maoris  are  working  for 
Europeans  than  formerly,  and  these  art^  liable  to  be  missed.  Pro- 
bably at  next  census  the  schedule  left  at  the  dwellnigs  of  Europeans 
shonld  have  a  shp  attached  on  w'hich  might  hi!  taken  particular 
relating  to  Maoris  working  on  their  farnm.  and  not  living  in  the 
kainga  Maori. 

In  February^  1896,  the  numbers  of  Maoris  on  the  principal 
islands  of  New  Zealand  was  as  shown  on  the  next  page: — 
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Half-castes  livinc 

T  as  Mem- 

Maoris. 

bers  of  Maori  Tribes  (in- 
cluded in  the  preoedUng 

Numbers). 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

North  Island  . . 

, , 

37.102 

20,848 

16,769 

2,477 

1,895 

1,082 

Middle  Island . . 

2,207 

1,166 

1,041 

895 

485 

410 

Stewart  Island 

117 

59 

58 

104 

49 

55 

Chatham  Islands- 

Maoris 

, , 

179 

94 

85 

27 

15 

12 

Moriorifl 

, , 

20 

11 

9 

, , 

, , 

Maori  wives   living 

with 

European  husbands  . . 

229 

•• 

229 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Totals  ..     39,854      21,673      18,181      3,503      1,944      1,569 

Besides  the  half-castes  included  in  the  above  table,  there  were 
2,259  half-castes  (males,  1,123  ;  females,  1,136)  living  with  and 
enumerated  as  Europeans  at  the  time  of  the  census. 

In  these  numbers  will  be  noticed  20  of  the  old  aboriginals,  termed 
Morioris,  at  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  229  Maori  wives  of  European 
husbands.  These  Native  wives  of  Europeans  numbered  251  at  the 
census  of  1891,  and  40  Morioris  were  then  enumerated. 

Half-castes. 
The  half-caste  population  consists  of  those  who  live  as  members 
of  Maori  tribes,  and  others  living  with  and  counted  as  Europeans  in 
the  census.     Adding  the  numbers  of  the  two  kinds  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  three  censuses : — 

Half-castes  living  Half-castes  Total  Half- 

p.nana                                            as  Meuibers  of           living  as  caste 

^®°^"®-                                             Maori  Tribes.  Europeans.  Population. 

Persons.                Persons.  Persons. 

1881            ..              ..              ..     2,254                   1,958  4,212 

1891           ..             ..             ..     2,681                  2,184  4,865 

1896           ..             ..             ..     3,503                  2,259  5,762 

These  numbers  indicate  an  increasing  population  of  half-castes, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  decrease  of  the  Maori  population, 
before  alluded  to  as  probably  in  part  correct. 

Proportions  of  different  Age-groups. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  decrease  shown  by  the  census  of  1896 
in  the  Maori  population  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  certainty  to 
the  full  degree  exhibited.  It  remains  to  see  if  consideration  of  the 
proportions  of  the  people  under  and  over  fifteen  years  tends  to  con- 
firm the  conclusion.  The  proportions  are  accordingly  given  for  six 
successive  census  years : — 

Pboportions  per  100  Persons  Livinq— Maoris. 

Males.  Females. 


1896 
1891 
1886 
1881 
1878 
1874 


• ■ — "^v       ^  >^- -x 

Under  15  Years.    Over  15  Years.    Under  15  Years.    Over  15  Years. 


35-28 
33-22 
31-64 
38-66 
8200 
35-16 


64-72 
66-78 
68-30 
66-35 
68-00 
64-84 


36-82 
85-22 

33  56 

34  64 
31-63 
36-39 


6318 
64-78 
66-44 
65-36 
68-37 
63-61 


THE    MAOBIB. 
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The  figures  here,  taken  over  the  full  range  of  years,  would  seem 
to  indicate  almost  unchanged  conditions.  The  proportions  per  cent, 
under  15  years  of  the  young  people  of  either  sex  are  somewhat 
different  iioni  those  found  in  the  Europeau  population — viz. :  Males 
under  15,  34'81  :  over  15,  tiol9;  and  females  under  15,  38*01 ;  and 
over  15  years,  Gl  99.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  decrease  of 
numbers. 

Dividing  the  whole  Maori  population  into  ten  age-periods^  the* 
proportions  per  100  Uvmg  of  each  sex  at  these  ages  are  next  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  European  population.     The  proportions  for 
persona  under  5  years  for  the  two  races  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

New  Zeal aad  European  \i^^.<:  ti«,«»i**s>^«  vcma 

Population,  im.  ^'^'^'  Popul&tjoti,  IflOB. 


Age.. 

Malea,             Females. 

Malee. 

FetaifcleB, 

UnderSyeftTB  .. 

.        11-45 

12-4:2 

10-88 

11*86 

6  iwd  under  10  years 

.        11*75 

1280 

14-4;^ 

1502 

10 

15     , 

.       11-61 

12*79 

9-73 

9-59 

15 

2<3      , 

,        10-88 

12*17 

10-29 

11-90 

20 

SO      , 

. .        17  49 

19-13 

17-94 

18*80 

30 

40      . 

,       12-47 

ll-9ii 

13-22 

ia-71 

40 

60     , 

99a 

8-92 

1028 

1M9 

60 

60     , 

8-21 

6-07 

7-50 

630 

60 

70     . 

4  86 

3*25 

3*82 

3-08 

70  tLud  upwards 

1S6 

113 

1*91 

1-56 

10000 


100-00 


lOO-OO 


100-00 


Distribution  of  the  Maori  Population. 


The  localization  of  the  Maoris  is  shown  by  the  numbers  found  to 
he  Uving  in  the  several  counties,  as  under  : — 

Personi*,  Counties.  Fpr«or»R,  Connties.  PBraooa, 

.     1,616    Rotoruft  ..     1,047    Hatt     ..  ,.         256 

656 

.   1,839 

.  2,509 

.   1,011 

006 


Countiee* 
MongODui 
Wlisngaroa 
HokmngGi 
Bay  of  Is  Ian  da 
Hobaoii 
Whang&rej 

Otamatea  ♦ .  264 

Rodney  , ,  193 

Waitcmata  .  *  260 

Eden    ..  ..  177 
Great  Barrier  Island      60 

W&iheke  Inland  58 

M&Qukau  . .  ^7\j 

Goroniandal  . .  638 

Thames  ,.  1,010 

Ohinemuri  ..  4B3 

Piako   ..  ..  291 

Waikato  . .  824 

Waipa  . .  . .  99i 

Raglan..  ..  1,269 

Kawbia  ..  1.444 

West  Taapo  . .  961 

East  Taupo  . .  519 


Comities. 
Rotorua 
Tan ran ga 
Wbtvkatane 
Wa^apu 
Cook 
Clifton 
Taranaki 
Stratrord 
Hawera 
Pa  tea 
Waitotara 
Wanganui 
Rannitikei 
Ori3iia 
Matiawatu 
Horowhentia 
Wftiroa 
HaiAka'a  Bay 
Waipavva 
Pataugata 


Pahiatua 
Wairarapa  North 
Wairarapa  South 

229  Maori  wives  of  European  husbands  have  not  beeu 
in  these  figures. 


.      1,047 

.      1,09a 

.     3,524 

.     2,393 

.     1,402 

368 

.     1,069 

226 

816 

280 

293 

.     1 . 133 

411 

307 

140 

886 

.     1,766 

.     1,326 

325 

170 

30 

319 

3rJ 


Counties. 
Hatt     . . 
Sounds. . 
Marlborough 
Kaikoura 
Col  ling  wood     • 
Waimea 
BuDer 
Westland 
Ashley 
Selvvyn 
Akaroa 
Lev*-' Is 
VVi^iuiate 
VVaitaki 
Waikouaiti 
PenioBula 
Taieri 
Clutha 
Bruce 
Southland 
Wallace 
Stewart  Island 
Cbatbam  IslandH 


199 

167 
77 
32 
98 
26 
82 

165 
62 

23f? 

141 
74 

130 

ir;8 

71 
tJl 
24 
20 
121 
201 
117 
199 

included 


SECTION    IV.— REPRESENTATION,   AND  THE   GENERAL 
ELECTION  OF  1896. 

Rbpbebentation. 
On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1896  the  colony  is 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  Representation  Act  Amendment  Acts, 
1887  and  1889,  into  sixty-two  districts  for  purposes  of  European 
representation — fifty-eight  rural  districts  having  one  member  each, 
and  four  city  electorates  three  members  each.  The  Act  of  1889 
directed  that  in  computing  for  electoral  purposes  the  population  of 
the  colony  28  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the  country  population — 
i.e.f  all  persons  living  outside  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  over. 
The  total  population  of  the  colony  (other  than  Maoris),  with  the 
addition  aforesaid,  having  been  ascertained,  was  then  divided  by  the 
number  of  members  (70),  and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  formed  the 
quota.  The  four  city  electoral  districts  (which  have  three  members 
each)  were  so  defined  in  extent  that  the  population  should  be  three 
times  the  quota.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  divide  the 
country  into  a  given  number  of  districts  all  having  exactly  the 
precise  quota  of  population,  the  law  permits  the  Commissioners  to 
make  an  allowance  of  750  persons  by  way  of  addition  to  or  deduction 
from  the  population  of  rural  districts,  and  of  100  in  case  of  city 
electorates ;  and  due  consideration  is  given  to  community  of  interest, 
facilities  of  communication,  and  topographical  features,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  forming  the  districts. 

**  The  Representation  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896,"  provides  for 
two  permanent  Commissions,  called  the  **  North  "  and  **  Middle  " 
Island  Representation  Commissions.  These  sit  together  as  a  joint 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  number  of  districts  for  the 
North  an^  Middle  Islands  respectively,  but  afterwards  act  separately 
and  independently  of  one  another,  the  duties  and  functions  of  each 
being  confined  to  their  respective  island. 

The  North  Island  with  its  adjacent  islands  includes  30  electoral 
districts,  having  34  members;  the  Middle  and  Stewart  Islands 
having  32  districts  and  36  members.  In  1893  the  North  Island 
returned  31  and  the  Middle  Island  39  members.  But  movement  of 
population  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  three  members  to  the 
North,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  Middle  Island. 

These  districts  are,  as  above  stated,  for  purposes  of  European 
representation.  But  the  colony  is  again  divided  into  foiu:  districts 
for  purposes  of  Maori  representation,  under  the  electoral  law,  each 
district  having  one  Native  member  elected  by  the  Maoris  ;  so  that 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  74  members  altogether — 
70  Europeans  and  4  Maoris. 

The  Elecporal  Acts. 
By  the  principal  Act,  which  came  into  force  in  1893,  the  great 
step  was  taken  of  admitting  women  to  the  franchise.     The  Amend- 
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rnent  Act  of  1896  abolished  the  non- residential  or  property  qualifi- 
cation, with  a  savicig  clause  in  favour  of  then-exiating  registrations 
in  respect  of  such  qualification, 

[Electors  n-re  enrolled  on  sending  to  the  Regintrnr  a  claira  and  deelumtion 
ftooording  to  u.  proscribed  form.  There  Are  no  fixed  periods  for  makiiig  up  f len^ 
eleotoral  roUa,  liub  the  rnlln  are  reviaed  and  printed  boforu  n,  gcDeribl  eleoiioii,  and 
&1bo  for  any  district  in  winch  a  bye-eleotion  is  to  take  place.  Nor  are  Ihata  any 
£xed  periods  for  the  revising  and  punf^'llig  of  ihe  ioIIh.  It  is  the  duty  of  t;he 
Registrar  of  eacsh  electoral  diiitriot  to  keep  the  rolls  ravhed  atid  coropitibi].] 

Thk  Geneeaij  EijEctiok  of  1896. 
For  European  Rpprcaentatives. 
(Polling-da.v»  4th  Decembtjr,  1890.     Number  of  PoJ ling-places,  1,02l.| 
Dealing  with  the  populatioti  of  both  sexes,  it  is  foand  that  tiit* 
total  riuniber  of  persons  on  the  rolls  was  339/230,  out  of  a  total 
adolt  population  estimated  at  35fi,658.     These  results  give  a  pro- 
portion of  95  11  per  cent,  of  adults  who  were  registered  as  electors, 
as  against  94  98  at  the  previous  election  in  1898.     The  number  o! 
persons  who  voted  was  258,254,  or  76  13  per  cent,  of  tlte  niuuber  on 
the  rolls,  a  slightlv  higher  proportion  than  obtained  in  1^*93,  wliich 
waa  75*25  per  cent. 


Date  of  Qenerol 
^_            Election, 

To  til          Nomber 
Adult               <iu 
Per  BOD  8.           RoUs. 

Proportion 

of  Adult 

Huraons 

reffiHtertMl 

as  Electors, 

XoLiiber  of 

I'ersotis 
wlio  voted. 

Proportion 

of   I'l-'HKini* 

ou  HoU« 
who  vntoiL 

1868        .. 
1896 

319,010 
356,658 

302,997 
339.2S0 

220,082         75'25» 
258,254         7ti-13 

Deahng  with  men  only,  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  196,925, 
or  almost  the  full  number  of  adult  males  in  the  colony  as  estimated 
from  the  census.  It  would  seem  that  the  rolls  must  have  been,  at  any 
rate,  more  accurate  than  in  1893,  when  the  immber  of  male  names 
was  actually  fourteen  thousand  above  the  estimated  a<iult  male 
population.  The  males  who  voted  in  1896  w^re  149,471*  or  75-90  per 
eent.  of  those  on  the  rolls,  against  69-61  per  cent,  in  1893. 


Date  of  Gener&l 
Elot'tioti. 


1893 
1896 


Total 
Adult 


Numbor 
on 


PropurtloH 
of  Adult 

t-L»gi8t«Tred 
a»E1eeti.irs. 


Nuttibor 

wbo 

voted. 


179.039 
197.002 


193,536 
196,925 


t 
9996 


!._ 


Prc'purtitin 

of  Mill f IB 

ou  Holla 
who  vutetl. 


129,792 
149.471 


61*61* 
75'UO 


*  ExeladJn^  ftgures  for  three  electorates  iu  whlcb  tbure  was  no  contest, 
t  TbQ  uumber  oti  rolla  was  In  t^xcesit  of  the  eetim&tud  adult  iii&lc  jKipul&ttoii  lit  the 
date  of  the  eicotioa. 

The  figures  relating  to  women  show  that  a  larger  proportion 
(89- 13  per  cent,)  of  adults  were  registered  as  electors  in  1896  than  in 
1893  (78*48  per  cent.),  which  would  indicate  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  use  the  franchise.     But  the  number  of  women  who  voted, 
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108,783,  is  only  76*44  per  cent,  of  the  females  on  the  rolls,  while  in 
1893  there  were  90,290  who  voted,  giving  the  higher  proportion  of 
8518  per  cent. ;  so  that  as  to  actual  voting  (assuming  the  figures  to 
be  correct)  there  is  no  proof  of  a  greater  willingness  now  on  the 
part  of  the  females  to  go  to  the  poll  than  at  the  time  the  franchise 
was  conferred  upon  them. 


Date  of  General 
Election. 

Total 

Adult 

Females. 

• 

Number 

on 

Bolls. 

Proportion 

of  Adult 

Females 

registered 

as  Electors. 

Number 
who 
▼oted. 

Proportion 
of  Females 

on  Bolls 
who  voted. 

1893 
1896 

189,471 
169,666 

109,461 
142,306 

78-48 
8918 

90,290 
108,783 

8518* 
76-44 

*  Excluding  figures  for  three  electorates  in  which  there  was  no  contest. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  different  districts  the  number 
of  electors  of  each  sex  on  the  rolls,  with  the  voters,  and  the  esti- 
mated population : — 


District. 

Number 

of 
Members. 

Estimated 
Popula- 
tion, 
4th  Dec.. 

Electors  on 
Roll. 

^?umber 
of  Voters  who 
recorded  Votes. 

;        1806. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bay  of  Islands 

9,980 

2.834 

1.154 

1,837 

770 

Marsden 

9,797 

2,628 

1,482 

1,941 

1,182 

Waitemata    . . 

1 

9,536 

3,194 

1,687 

2,554 

705 

Kden 

!       1 

10,617 

2.769 

2,434 

1,863 

1,708 

City  of  Auckland 

36,039 

10,872 

9,382 

6,730 

6,304 

Parnell 

10,893 

2,655 

2,866 

1,838 

1,908 

Manukau 

1 

10,592 

2,939 

2,593 

1,612 

1,577 

Franklin 

1 

10,147 

2,641 

2,092 

2,212 

1,682 

Thames 

10,222 

3,509 

1,632 

2,680 

1,295 

Obinemuri     . . 

9,600 

4,181 

1,480 

2,8U 

968 

Waikato 

10,034 

2,250 

1,438 

1,595 

1,015 

Bay  of  Plenty 

9,537 

2,436 

1,518 

1,864 

1,194 

Waiapu 

9.544 

3.100 

1,781 

2.430 

1,484 

Hawke's  Bay 

9,717 

3,023 

1,723 

2,435 

1,3'.'5 

Napier 

11,434 

2,742 

2,390 

2,244 

1,921 

Waipawa 

8,746 

2,721 

1,666 

2,187 

1.524 

Fahiatua 

8,637 

2,625 

1,432 

2,028 

l.lHl 

Masterton 

9,638 

2,963 

1,578 

2,223 

1,185 

Wairarapa     . . 

8.670 

2,742 

1,695 

2,223 

1,321 

Kgmont 

9,523 

:i   juu 

1,440 

2,160 

1,130 

Taranaki 

10,736 

2,9  J  a 

2,332 

2,374 

1,872 

Hawcra 

8,707 

2,487 

1,618 

2.023 

1.3G0 

Patea 

8.658 

2  771 

1,214 

1,862 

930 

Wanganui     . . 

1       !     10,412 

2,S81 

2,371 

2,182 

1.9G0 

Kangitikei     . . 

1       1       9.572 

3  379 

1,657 

2,523 

1,207 

Palinerston    . . 

1       1     10,342 

2  701 

1,898 

1,809 

1,347 

Manawatu     . . 

1       1       8,725 

2.553 

1,617 

1,893 

1,257 

Otaki 

1             8,650 

2,329 

1,600 

1,850 

1,288 

Suburbs  of  Wellington 

10.717 

2,864 

2,730 

2,185 

1,951 
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DiJitrici. 

Nimiber 

of 
Members. 

EiMmated 
Popola- 

tfon. 

4th  D«c.. 

1*96. 

Electors  OH 

KoIL 

Number 
of  Voters  who 
rtscordtfd  Vote^ 

Ut.\m, 

Fenmlea, 

Malea. 

Femaltifi. 

City  of  Wellington      . , 

a 

36.030 

11,028 

8,276 

7.377 

6,791 

City  of  Nelfton 

10,879 

2,400 

2,123 

2.012 

1,767 

Motueka 

U,342 

2,210 

1,456 

1,817 

1,161 

Wftirau 

10,638 

2 ,958 

2,165 

2,338 

1,746 

BuUer 

9,741 

3.184 

1,829 

2,718 

^1,616 

Grey 

io,aao 

i!/J08 

1,600 

2,307 

1,134 

Westlaud       . . 

9»468 

3,244 

1,S70 

2,314 

1,217 

Athley 

9,496 

2,535 

1»624 

2,108 

1,249 

K&iApoi 

9»923 

2,501 

2,iM)2 

2J56 

1,875 

Avon 

9,827 

3,037 

2,136 

1,646 

1,392 

0)t)'  of  Chrbtchuroh  , . 

36,032 

9,244 

9,195 

7,507 

7.5':m 

Lyitelton 

10.769 

2.243 

2,03y 

1,863 

1,617 

Btccarton 

^ 

9,100 

2,210 

1,844 

1,787 

1,4<*0 

ElloHiuere 

9.579 

2,156 

1,571 

1,816 

1,235 

6€lvv>n 

9,401 

2,510 

1,549 

2,042 

1.12H 

Ash  burton 

10,831 

2,878 

1,973 

2,002 

1,604 

OeraldiEiB 

9,130 

2,628 

1,826 

2,046 

1,5:30 

TimftTU 

10,300 

2,498 

2.275 

1,947 

1,77-| 

Waitaki 

9,601 

2,787 

1.586 

2,218 

1,261 

Oaniara 

10,292 

2,524 

2.091 

2,072 

1,751 

Waiheiiio       . . 

9,883 

2,484 

1,593 

2,031 

1.267 

VVaikouaiti    ., 

9.S76 

2,182 

1,809 

1,694 

1.409 

City  of  Dunoilin 

:^5,4D6 

8,907 

9.664 

7,133 

7,450 

Cftversham     - . 

11,511 

2,718 

2,841 

2.149 

2.253 

Taien 

9,013 

2,265 

1,694 

1,714 

1,124 

Bruce 

8,877 

2,361 

1.679 

1,759 

1,269 

Tuapeka 

9,421 

2,518 

1,394 

2,038 

1,119 

Clutha 

9,952 

2,808 

1,836 

2.242 

1,444 

Haiaura 

9/.»04 

3,005 

1,992 

2.343 

l,66tJ 

Wakatipu      .. 

9,567 

2,765 

1,281 

1,982 

1,001 

^VUacc 

9,401 

2,565 

1,362 

2,066 

1,064 

InverciArgill    .. 

10.909 

2,869 

2,844 

3,290 

2,253 

Awarua 

9,645 

2,427 

1,435  ; 

1,770 

1,117 

Particulars  are  given 
electors  have  the  right 
of  votes  exercisable  h 
recorded,  so  that  some  o] 
two  candidates : — 


for  the  four  city  electorates,  where   the 

voting  for  three  members.     The  number 

nore  than  ten  thousand  in  excess  of  thot^e 

the  electors  evidently  voted  foronlv  one  or 


City. 


j  S    Elector«  on  th«  Uolls. 


Mull. 


TotJkL 


Voters  who  recorded 
Votoa. 


Men, 


Total. 


I!   hr> 


Auckland 
Wellington 
Chxititcimrch 
Dtinediii 

Total 


aO,872    9,332)20,204 

111,028   8,27619,304 

9,244|  9,19518,439 

8,907   9,604  18,571 


12  (40,051136, 407|76, 518 


6,730 
7,377 
7,507 
7,133, 


6,80113,034! 
5,791  13,168 
7,59915,106 
7,45014,583; 


36,819 
37,024 
42,551 
40,047 


39,102 
39,504 
45,318 
43,749 


28,747i27, 144  65, 8911157, 041|167. 673 
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A  return  is  added  showing  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each 
candidate : — 


Electoral  Districts 

and 

XameR  of  Candidates. 


Bay  of  Islands : 

Houston,  R.  M. 

Prei^,  John  . . 
Mar^dcn 

TbompHon,  R. 

Magaiit  A.  H. 
Waitemata : 

Monk,  R.      . . 

Jackman,  W.  H.  H. 
Eden : 

Bollard,  John 

Palmer,  Jackson 
City  of  Auckland  : 

ThouvtJfititi.  T. 

Ho] land,  J   J 

Orowther,  W. 

Rosser,  A.     .. 

Button,  C.  E. 

Mitchelson,  E. 

Fowlds,  G.    . . 

Fawcus,  J.   . . 

Shera,  J.  McE. 

Eugster,  E.  . . 
Parnell : 

Lawrv,  F.     . . 

Vaile;  S. 

Withy,  A.     .. 
Manukau : 

O'Rorke,  Sir  G.  M. 

Buckland,  W-  F. 
Franklin  : 

MaB8ey,  W.  F. 

Harris,   B.   . . 
Thames : 

McGowan,  J. 

Taylor,  E.  H. 
Ohinernuri  : 

Cadman,  A.  J. 

Edwards,  E. 
Waikato : 

Lang,  F.  W. 

Walker,  E.  .. 
Bay  of  Plenty : 

HeirieR,  W.  H. 

Kelly,  W.      .. 
Waiapu : 

Carroll,  J.     . . 

Fitzroy,  C.  A. 
Hawke's  Bay : 

Russell,  W.  R. 

Eraser,  A.  L.  D. 


Number  of 

Votes 
recorded. 


§^< 


oO*" 


1,599 
1,008 

1,761 
1,312 

1,715 
1,544 

1.892 
1,679 


o 


2,607 
3,073 
8,259 
3,571 


7,192 
6,298 
6,004 
4,676 
4,008 
3,620 
3,152 

906 

609 

354  36,819 


1,773 

1,303 

670 

1,702 
1,487 

2,184 
1,710 

2,149 
1,826 

2,908 
871 

1,811 
799 

1,696 
1,462 

2,142 
1,772 

2,341 
1,489 


3,746 
3,189 
3,894 
3,976 
3,779 
2,610 
3,058 
3,914 
3,830 


Electoral  Districts 

and 

Names  of  Candidate 


Napier : 

McLean,  R.  D.  D. 

Carnell,  S.    . . 
Waipawa : 

Hunter,  G.  .. 

Hall,  C. 
Pahiatua : 

O'Meara,  J.  . . 

Manisty,  R. . . 

McOardle,  W.  W. 

Taylor,  J.     . . 

Whitcombe,  G. 
Mastertofi : 

Hogg,  A.  W. 

Duncan,  D.  J. 
Wairarapa : 

Buchanan,  W.  C. 

Hornsby,  J.  T.  M. 
Egmont : 

Symes,  W.   . . 

Monkhouse,  W. 

Harkness,  J.  G. 
Taranaki : 

Brown,  H.    . . 

Smith,  E.  M. 

Bellringer,  C.  E. 
Hawera : 

McGuire,  F. 

Bobbins,  B.  C. 

Major,  C.  E. 
Patea: 

Hutchison,  G. 

Remington,  A.  E. 
Wanganui : 

Carson,  G.    . . 

Willis,  A.  D. 
Rangitikei : 

Lethbridge,  F.  Y. 

Bailey,  W.  A.  L. 
Palmerston : 

Pirani,  F.     . . 

Buick,  D.     . . 
Manawatu : 

Stevens,  J.   . . 

Bruce,  R.  C. 

Kellow,  F.  P. 
Otaki : 

Field,  H.  A... 

Newman,  A.  K. 


Number  of 

Votes 
recorded. 


.  2,466 

.  1,709     4,165 

.  1,961 

.  1,760    3,711 

.  1,000 

.  963 

848 

232 

116    3,159 

.  1,859 

.  1,549    3,408 

.  1,940 

.  1,604     3,544 

.  1,489 

.  1,142 

.  666     3,296 

.  2,008 

.  1,852  . 

.  386    4,246 

.  1,182 

.  1,146 

.  1,055    3,888 

.  1,534 

.  1,258    2,792 

.  2,098 

.  2,044     4,14-2 

.  1,992 

.  1,738    3,730 

.  1,608 

.  1,548    3,15(> 

.  1,333 

.  1,264 

.  563  3,160 

1,799 

.  1,339  3,138 


3 

H 

^^^^^B                                                     VOTEB   REC30BDED. 

^^^^^^K                                             Numbefof                                                            Number  of           ^H 

^^^^^^^K                                        Voteii  rocorded.                                                    Votefi  recorded,        ^H 

Blectorftl  Districts           *^                                    \^\ec\m%\  iiistrictA          ^                              ^1 

(*nd                         ■§  i   ,         ^• 
Nftiooa  of  Candidates.           g'gS          « 

Suburbs  of  Wellitigton  : 

And                      ^^  ,         ^             ^H 
Names  of  Can didat4^R.        S'SS           ■■              .^B 

i^'  '   m 

City  of  Chriaichurch  :                               ^^^H 

Wilforfl.  r  M*           ..  2.194 

Lewis,  C.      ..              .,6,570            ^^^B 

Hi«lop,  T.  W.              ..   1,942     4,136 

Hmilh.  G.  J.                , ,  5.940           ^^^H 

CUu  of  Wellington :                                      (      T&vlor,  T.  K               ..  5,445           ^^^H 

Hutchesmi.J.              ..   6,411 

ColiJt3»,  W.  W.            ..  5,90D           ^^^m 

Btout.  Sir  R.f             ,.   6,^06 

EM.H.  G 4,705           ^^H 

Fiah^T,  G.»  ..              .,5.859 

Berwick,  H.  J.           ,.  3,674           ^^^B 

Atkinson.  A.  B.           ,,5,831 

Dohuelh.M.              ..  d,70U           ^^^H 

Wilflon.  C-    .,             ,,  5,570 

Ciilleu.  W.    ..              ..   3,365            ^^^B 

Mentcfttii,  A.  A.  S,     ..   5,560 

Marciel.  J.  A.  H.         ..2,982            ^^^B 

Frastr,  F.  H.              ..1.811 

Ti\ybr.  Fi.  M.                       555                   ^B 

Powf!lLJ.  J.  K.           ..        185 

Partridge,  J.  T.                      97  42,561       ^B 

Warbnrton,  A.            ..         IH  37,694 

LytUlton :                                                       ^B 

City  of  Nebioti : 

Jofce.  J.       ..             ..1,734                    ^B 

Graiium,  J.  ..              ..  2,061 

Jacqutii^,  W.                 ..1,288                     ^B 

Piper,  J.        ..              ..1,718     3.779 

Webb,  S,  R.                           458     3,480        ■ 

Moiueka : 

Ricrmkm :                                                          ^B 

McKenzJe,  B.              ..    1,306 

RotleHton,  W.              .,    1,834                     ^1 

Hursthoune,  K           ..   1,180 

Riisfiell,  G.  W.             ..1,443     8,277       ■ 

Franklyn,  W.  N,        ,         492    2,97& 

Eliesmert  :                                                      ^B 

Wairau : 

Montgomery,  W.  H.  ..   1,806                    ■ 

Milk,  C.  H.                ..  2,068 

AtiHOii,  P.  A.                ..   I."i45     3,051        ■ 

Buick,  T.  L,                ..  2.015    4,003 

StflwiffV :                                                            ^B 

BulUr: 

Wftsoii,  J.  C                 ..1,676                     ■ 

O'Regwi,  P.J.            ,.  2,310 

Sfinridcrs,  A.                ..   1,494     3,170       ^M 

Colvin.J.     ..              ..  2.023     4,333 

Ashhtirton :                                                          ^B 

Grey: 

Wright,  E.  G,              ..   1.320                    ^B 

GuinneBB,  A.  R.          ..   2,653 

McLachiao,!.            ..   1,078                    ^B 

Bel!,  R.  F.   ..              ..       7ft8     3,441 

SawbsJ.W.                        981                    ^1 

Wesiland : 

lTe»R.  J,                                     227     3,606        ■ 

^           Spdrlon,R.  J.              ..  2,707 

Gfrn  Idini' :                                                             ^B 

^^^B         Griniroona,  J.             . ,       824     3,531 

Fiatmaj(,  F.  R,           ,.   1,893                     ^M 

^H      Ashlep : 

Rhoiles,  A.  E.  G.        .,1,682     3.575       ■ 

^^B          Meredith,  R.               ..1,700 

Timaru :                                                             ^M 

^^M          Reece.  U.  F.               ..   1,328 

HiillJoDee,  W.            ..2,181                    ■ 

V                Renner.XT.  ..                      321)    3,357 

Smitti.  F.  H.               ..1,541     3,722       ■ 

^L            Kautvoi : 

Waitnki:                                                        ^M 

^^H           Moore,  R.     ..              ..   2,145 

Steward,  W.  J.            ..   2,012                    ^B 

^^B          Buddo,  D.    ..              ..1,886     4,031 

Suthtirlatid,  D.            ..   1,013                    ^B 

^^^^      Avon: 

Ctarke,  G.  V.                         299                    ^B 

W                Tiitiii*vr,  W.  W.            ..   1,552 

Parker,  e.  R                        155     3,479       ^1 

^t                Mclntvre,  G.               ,,   1,095 

Oamaru :                                                            ^B 

^^^B          Swann,  G.    ..                      307 

Duncan.  T.  Y.             ..   2,297                     ^M 

^^1          Burgeft^C.  ..                         84     8,038 

Sievwright,  J.  D.        ..1,526    3,823       ^ 

^f                    •  An  (flection  petition  agjiiniit  tb©  return  of  Mr.  G  Fisher.  lo.Jged  by  Mr.  A,  IX,  Atklnaoo, 
^m              the  candidate  wbo  fliood  fourtb  at  the  poll,  wan  tried  f  u  February,  IffDt.  boforfl  two  Jtidgei^ 

^B               Bieting  as  ao  Election  Petltkni  Court.    A  r&-coiirit  nnd  iieruriay  o'f  votes  polled  bv  MfiBsrs. 

^B                Fisher  and  Atkill»oo  roHUlttiid  in  &  report  that  *'  tbr^  Miid  Gt'or«t^  F'JHher  wrr  found  ti>  have 

■                polled  5,828  votes,  and  the  «aid  Arthur  Riebmon-l  Atkinson  ^jm  votes,  Rivini;  ihrrebv  tht^               i. 

B                fiaid  G**ori2e  Fisher  a  majority  of  forty  votos,"     The  Court  detennin^id  that  the  eaid        ^M 

■                George  Finhor  wa«  dul  v  hIwUhI.    Vot  full  eTO!inds  of  pit  ition  st'e  Haimavfi.  S«fth  1 . ,  1H97,  p.  ?.        ^B 
^ft                        The  »fna«  Court  detenu itied    that  th«  olertlon  of  Mr.  T.  M.   Wtlfoni  wan  void,  thu        ^H 

^H               graundH  of  tho  |i»^tition  bt-lnc  coiTupt  and  ill»?Ral  jiraptioe«.    Mr.  ChArlos  Vil?*on  was         ^^ 

^M               elected  for  Buburlw  of  Wellington  on  SJrd  ApriU  IHOT;  Iht*  voifi*  recorded  Wiuc-for  Mr. 

^M               WUaon.  2,0.%:  for  Mr,  AtkinsoD.  1.900.    The  same"  Court  Uidiehl  the  t-leetion  *vr  Henaro 

^M               Kaihau.  after  hearing;  a  petition  af^aluiit  it. 

^^1                       +  Rir  H.  Stout  rc^sijened  hi*4  seat  on  lOth  Fidinmry,  ItittH,  nucl  Mr.  J.  Dutliit>  wa»  elocted 

^M               on  liith  March.  iStOH.    Mr  DuihiR  wa«  opposed  by  Mr,  R,  C  Kirk,  and  thti  votirs  rocnrdefl 

■                wure-for  Mr  lluthie,  7.H04 ;  for  Mr,  Kirk,  ti/270 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Votes  recorded. 

Votes  recorded. 

Rlpctoral  DiRf;rii*t» 

1 

"Rlaotoral  Diatricta 

and 

JS 

^^ 

and 

Names  of  Candidates. 

Hi 

1 

Names  of  Candidates. 

i^s 

3 

Wa  ihemo  : 

||^ 

& 

Bruce : 

1"' 

& 

McKenzie,  J. 

.   1,926 

Allen,  J.        . . 

..  2,039 

Duncan,  J.,  jun. 

.  1,372 

8,298 

Auld.  W.      . . 

..       979 

3,018 

Waikouaiti : 

. 

Tuapeka: 

Allen,  E.G... 

.   1,427 

Larnach,  W.  J.  M.f 

..  1,589 

Ramsay,  J.  J. 

.       661 

Rawlins,  C.  0. 

.   1,568 

8,157 

Green,  J.      . . 

.       588 

Clutha : 

Thomson,  A. 

.       370 

Thomson,  J.  W. 

..   1,991 

Clark,  G.J... 

57 

3,103 

Edie,  J. 

..   1,076 

City  of  Dunedin : 

Mackenzie,  M.  J.  S.  . 
Millar,  J.  A. 
Pish,  H.  S.* 
Pinkerton,  D. 

.   7,821 
.  6,236 
.  6,067 
.  5,723 

m 

Ay son,  T.      . . 

Blair,  J. 
Mataura : 

Richardson.  G.  F.J 

McNab,  R.   . . 
Wakatipu : 

Fraser,  W.    . . 

George,  J.     .. 

Graham,  H. 
Wallace : 

Gilfedder,  M. 

Neave,  T.      . . 

Valentine,  H.  S. 

Hirst,  H.      .. 

..       416 
..       204 

.   2,052 
.   1,851 

3.686 
3,903 

Hutchison,  W. 
Begg,  A.  C.  .. 
Karnshaw,  W. 
Gore,  J.        . . 
Burton,  A.  H. 
Abton,  M.     . . 
Lester,  F.  M. 
Nicol,  D.      . . 

.   5,016 
.   4,412 
.   2,421 
.    1,300 
.       374 
.       272 
.       209 

196  40,047 

..   1,595 

..   1,260 

.       128 

.       820 

.       655 

.       645 

510 

2,983 

Caver  sham : 

Mackintosh,  J. 

.       500 

3,130 

Morrison,  A. 
Sidey,  T.  K. 

.   2,307 
.   1,126 

hivercargill : 
Kelly,  J.  W. 

.   2,238 

Wardrop,  VV. 

.       604 

Sinclair,  J.  . . 

.   1,659 

Barron,  W.  . . 

305 

4,402  1 

1 

Scandrett,  W.  B. 

646 

4,543 

Taieji : 

Awarua  : 

GarncroBs,  W.  C.  F.   . 

.   1,679 

Ward,  J.  G.§ 

.   1,836 

Graham,  J.  .. 

.   1,159 

2,838 

Cowan,  C.     . . 

.   1,051 

2,887 



1896. 

1893. 

1800. 

Number  of  votes  recorded  for  members  elected  . . 
Number  of  votes  recorded  for  defeated  candidates 

184,929 
174,475 

153,663  !     88,150 
149,413  1     61,875 

Total  votes  recorded] | 

359,404 

303,076 

150,025 

Number  of  names  on  rolls  in  districts  uncontested 
Number  of  names  on  rolls  in  digiticts  whore  elec- 
tious  were  contested 

Total  number  of  electors 

339 i 230 

10,539 
292,458 

13,688 
169,483 

339,230 

302,997 

183,171 

Total  population  at  last  census 

703,119 

626,359 

573,557 

*  Mr.  H.  S.  Fisb  died  on  2iri  September,  !».»,  and  Mr.  A.  Sligo  was  elected  on  18th 
October,  1897.  Mr.  Sligo  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  U.  Gourley  and  W.  Hutchison ;  the  votes 
recorded  being  5,045  for  Mr.  Sligo,  4,065  for  Mr.  Uourley,  and  2.0:^  for  Mr.  Hutchison. 

\  The  Tuapeka  seat  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Hon.  W.  J.  M.  Larnach  on  12th 
October,  1898,  and  Mr.  Charles  Champion  Rawlins  was  elected  in  his  stead  on  2ud  Novem- 
ber, 1898.  Mr.  Rawlins  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Ramsay,  Qilkison,  Symes,  and  Sim,  the 
votes  recorded  being  1,118  for  Mr.  Rawlins,  844  for  Mr.  Ramsay,  504  for  Mr.  Gilkisou,  296 
for  Mr.  Symes,  and  14  for  Mr.  Sim. 

:  Hon.  Q.  F.  Richardson's  seat  was  declared  vacant  on  19th  April,  1898,  and  Mr.  R. 
McNab  was  elected  in  his  place  on  2Cth  May,  1898.  Mr.  McNab  was  opposed  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Ward,  and  the  votes  recorded  were  1893  for  Mr.  McNab  and  1505  for  Mr.  Ward. 

§  Hon.  J.  O.  WHrd  resigned  his  seat  on  14th  July,  1H97,  and  was  re-elected  on 
13th  August,  1897.  Opposed  by  Mr.  Cowan.  Votes  recorded— 2,041  in  favour  of  the  Hon. 
J.  O.  Ward,  and  913  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cowan. 

II  Total  number  of  electors  who  recorded  their  votes :  258,254  in  189G,  and  220,082  in  1893. 
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For  Maori  Represenlatives, 
(PoUin(?-dBy,  VJlh  DGcombbr,  1S9G.) 
Of  a  Maori  population  amounting  to  39,854  persons,  13,008  voter! 
at  the  general  election.  In  1893  the  voters  numbered  11/269,  or 
1,739  persona  fewer  than  on  the  last  occasion.  As  the  Native 
population  did  not  increase  between  11^91  and  1896,  but  rather 
diminished  somewhat,  it  would  appear  that  Maoris  are  taking  more 
interest  as  to  their  representation  in  Parliament  than  formerly,  or 
that  there  is  now  more  convenience  for  attending  to  vote  and  better 
knowledge  of  political  affairs.  The  numbers  of  voters  for  the  several 
diBtricts  were :  — 


Rice  torn.]  DUtrloto 

Populatioa^ 

Number  who 
voted. 

Per  Cont. 
of  Population 

UaHM.     FemAleA. 

Tolala. 

at 
all  Ages. 

Hortti  iBlaod— 
Northern  JIaori 
Eastern  Maori 
Western  Maori 

Middle  island- 
Southern  Maori          ..  i 

5,165 
6,931 
8,247 

1,880 

4,010 
G,064 
6,893 

1.214 

9,175 
12.995 
15.140 

2.544 

S,I04 
4,164 
6,072 

1368 

3300 

4oai 

26-26 

Totelfi 

91,6T8 

18.181 

39,854 

13,008 

32'64 

The  votes  recorded  for  each  candidate  were 


lllefibor&l  Districts 

and 

Namee  of  Candidat€}6. 


Northern  Maori  Electoral 

District : 
Hone  Hake  .. 
Eparaim^  Kapa 
Eaaterfi  Maori  Electoral 

Dihirict : 
Wi  Pere 
Tamati  Tauttihi 
Tare  Met©    . . 
Maika  Taruke 
Eriata  Nopera 
West€Tf^  Maori  Electoral 

District : 
Henare  Kaihau 
Ropata  te  Ao 
Mehia  Keo|iate  Rangi 

hiwinui 
Ngarangi  Katitia 
Hone  Omipi 


Electoral  Districts 

and 

Names  ot  Cauctidatw. 


2,104 


2,549 

805 

563 

162 

65 


887 

sm 

662 
577 


1,164 


Western  Maori  Electoral 
Distrtct — con  Id, 
Te  Aohau  Nikitmi 
Pepeiie  Eketofio 
VVtreinu  Ngapaki 
lieoa  AperaliAma 
T"*  Kamana  Nutaua 
Wirihana  Hunia 
H' Hie  pa  Horouiana 
Ttj  KtiJiiii  Kjirarehe 

Sotitliertt  Maori  Electoral 

Duitrtct : 
Tame  Parata 
Tame  iiarigiwahia  Brt- 

tiana 
Hiki  le  ^f  airaki  Taiaroa 
Teati  PUa  Mutu 

Total . . 


KuiQbarof 

Votes 
Fttcorded, 

^ -n-         

ill     3 


435 

351 

261 

185 

168 

49 

22 

8 


262 

149 
144 
113 


6.072 


C68 


13.008 
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Oenbral  Elbctionb  fob  European  Repbesbktatiyes  held  fbom  the  Yeab 

1853. 


1 

II 

pi 
III 

1  «^  J. 

[|| 

Airermge  Numtnir  of 

PftrUbmeDCH 

9 

'^1 

|1^ 
11 

Si5 

Ill 

fill 

in 

p4  Q 

2    b|2    ii 

Firat      . , 

1303 

1    5,934   37 

m 

30,000'      811 

5-i       160 

Second  ., 

1856 

*  10,324   37 

m 

37,192'  1,006 

3-6       279 

Third     . . 

1361 

13,166   A3 

* 

70,711!  1.504 

5-9       254 

Fourth  . . 

18€6 

»  33.33S  n 

a 

190.607.  2,647 

5*7  1     463 

Fifth      .. 

1&71 

47.375'  74 

• 

248,400,  3/357 

53       639 

Sixth     ., 

1676 

61,755   a4 

* 

375,856'  4,474 

6-1 

735 

Seventh 

1879 

82,271    84 

14 

43,776:463,729.  5,521 

5*6 

979 

Eighth  ,, 

1S61 

120,972   91 

11 

69,9^5 

500.910    5,506 

41 

1,329 

mmh    . . 

]de4 

137,586   91 

11 

74,672 

564,^^04    6,201| 

4-1  a,5i;^ 

Tenth    .. 

18&7| 

175,410   91 

5 

111,911 

am, 361,  6,630 

3^4    1,926 

Eleventh 

1890 

183.1711  70 

6 

136,337 

625,508!  8,986 

3-4    3,617 

TweUth., 

1B9B 

*302,997    70 

3 

**^20,082 

672,263:  9,604 

2-2   4,328 

Thirteenth 

1896 

*339.230,  70 

*5a58,a&4 

714,16210,202 

2-1    4,853 

*  Information  not  obtainable. 
1  Including  100,  the  estimated  number  in  Akaroa  DiBtriot,  for  which  there  is  no  return, 
aincludingSOO,  the  estimated  number  in  the  electorates  of  Town  of  New  Plymouth. 
'Orey  and  Bell,  and  Omata,  for  which  districts  there  are  no  returns. 

s  Electors  for  the  Electoral  District  of  *'  The  Otago  Goldflelds  "  not  included. 

*  Men  and  women. 

s  Voters  recording  votes. 


SECTION  V. ^EDUCATION. 
Thk  replies  given  by  householders  to  the  inquiry  oa  the  census 
schedules  for  1B96  showed  that  io  every  100  persona  living  (excluihng 
Chinese),  8O60  per  cent,  could  read  and  write.  2  89  couUl  read  only, 
and  1<3  51  were  unahle  to  reati.  The  proportion  per  cent,  nnahle  to 
read  fell  from  2372  in  1878  to  21  19  in  1886,  and  further  to  Urol  in 
1896.  Of  thoHe  who  coukl  rea^i  onlvi  tlie  proportion  dinunished 
from  6*76  m  1878  tdl  ni  1896  it  stood  at  2*89  per  cent. 

The  following  shows  the  percentages  at  each  census  period  : — 


BMd  Md  Write. 

Head  only 

Caunot  rend. 

PerB«ti«.      M. 

F. 

FonooM, 

M.          F. 

18T8  . 

.     6952 

7211     06-33 

6-76       61*1 

7-80 

23  72 

21-98    25  87 

1881  . 

.     7132 

7331     6894 

5-63      301 

6-89 

2305 

21'68     24-57 

1886  . 

.     74^01 

7540     72-41 

4*80       4-36 

5-31 

2119 

20  24     22  28 

1891  . 

.     77'37 

77-97     76-48 

397       3-74 

424 

18-76 

18-29     19'28 

I89ri  . 

.     80-60 

8106    80'09 

2-89       2-71 

3-08 

16-51 

162H     16-83 

Besides  the  improvement  in  the  degree  of  education  shown 
above,  wliich  is  observed  in  respect  of  females  as  well  as  males,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  whereas  the  difiference  in  the  percentage  able 
to  read  and  write  is  very  considerably  in  favour  of  the  male  sex  for 
the  year  1878,  the  proportions  approximate  more  closely  at  each 
successive  census  year,  until  in  1896  there  are  found  to  have  been 
80-09  per  cent,  of  the  female  sex  who  could  read  and  write,  against 
81 -06  of  males.  Doubtless  when  the  results  of  the  next  census  are 
known,  tlie  education  of  Uie  females,  taking  as  a  standard  the  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  writing,  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  males. 
But  with  a  system  of  free  and  compulsory  education  this  would  be 
expected  in  time,  and  the  census  results  have  no  longer  the  degree 
of  importance  or  interest  they  had  years  ago. 

In  considering  the  proportions  of  the  population  at  different  age- 
periods  the  improvement  in  education  is  even  more  clearly  proved. 
It  is  found  that  in  1896.  of  perso^^s  at  the  age-period  10-15  yearSp 
98'73  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write,  while  065  per  cent, 
could  merely  read,  and  062  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read.  The 
proportion  who  could  not  read  increased  slowly  with  each  succeed- 
ing quinc|uennial  period  of  age  until  at  50-55  years  it  stood  at  4  01 
per  cent.  At  75-80  years  the  proportion  was  7  05,  and  at  80  and 
upwards  it  advanced  to  807.  Similarly,  the  proportion  of  persona 
who  could  read  only  increased  from  U'65  at  10-15  years  to  3  66  at 
the  period  50-55  years,  and  again  to  9-74  at  80  and  upwards.  The 
better  education  of  the  people  at  the  earlier  ages  is  thus  exhibited. 

Further  evidences  of  improved  education  will  be  fouud  in  the 
portion  of  this  w^ork  relating  to  marriages,  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  proportion  of  persons  in  every  1,000  married  who  signed  by 
mark  has  fallen  very  greath  since  1881.  The  figures  for  the  scxe» 
in  the  year  1881  w^ere  32' 04  males  and  57  94  females,  against  6  19 
males  and  7 '02  females  m  1896. 


I 
I 


I 
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Schools. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  the  full  statistics  relating 
to  schooling  for  the  year  1898  in  time  for  this  work,  and  the  figures 
for  the  previous  year  are  accordingly  given. 

The  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars,  as  in  December 
1897,  is  shown  in  the  following  summary  ; — 


Description  ot  Schools. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

EUBOPEAN. 

Public    (Oovernment)    schools    (scholars  other 
than  Maoris  and  half-castes) 

Public  (Oovernment)  schools  (half-castes  living 
among  Europeans) 

Colleges,  grammar,  and  high  schools  (aided  or 
endowed) 

Private  schools  (excluding  Maori  scholars) 

Industrial  schools  and  orphanages 

Native  village  schools,  European  children  at- 
tending   .. 

Private    Native    boarding  -  schools,    European  | 
children  attending 

School  for  deaf-mutes 

Jubilee  Institute  for  Blind     . . 

1,585 

24 

278 

8 

*  1 

1 

8,628 

184 
765 

"  6 
2 

129,937 

1,002 

2,709 

14,447 

727 

296 

82 
47 
16 

Totals — Europeans 

1,897 

4,585 

149,213 

Nativb. 
Native  village  schools  supported  by  Government 

(excluding  European  children  stated  above) . . 
Private  Native  boarding-schools  (mamtenance 

of  scholars  paid  by  Government) 
Private  Native   boarding-schools  (maintenance 

of  scholars  paid  from  endowments) . . 
Private  Native  day-schools    . . 
Public  (Government)  schools,  Maoris  attending 
Public  (Government)  schools,  half-castes  living 

as  Maoris  attending 
Private  schools  for  Europeans,  Maoris  attending 

74 

a 

184 

14 

4 

2,568 

75 

131 

77 

1,101 

157 
77 

Totals— Natives 

81 

152 

4,186 

Thus  at  the  end  of  1897  there  were  1,978  schools  of  all  classes 
at  which  members  of  the  European  and  Maori  races  were  being 
educated.  This  was  an  increase  of  47  on  the  number  in  1896.  The 
public  primary  schools  numbered  1,586  in  1897,  against  1,633  in 
1896.  The  number  of  aided  or  endowed  colleges,  grammar,  and 
high  schools  was  24,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  private  schools  from  which  returns  were  received  by  the  Registrar- 
General  was  278,  a  decrease  of  6.  There  were  also  8  industrial 
schools  and  orphanages,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  a  school  for 
deaf-mutes  subsidised  by  Government,  and  a  school  for  the  bUnd. 

The  number  of  schools  established  for  the  education  of  the 
Native  or  Maori  race  was  81,  the  same  number  as  in  1896. 


BCHOOLS. 


Education  at  tbe  poblic  schools  is  free  (except  that,  at  such  as 
are  also  district  high  schools,  fees  are  charged  for  the  teaching  of 
the  higher  branches)  and  purely  secular.  The  attendance  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  is  compulsory,  except  when 
special  exemptions  are  granted,  or  a  child  is  being  otherwise  sufli- 
ciently  educated. 

The  Rubjects  of  instruction  at  the  primary  schools  are  required 
by  the  Education  Act  to  be  the  following :  Reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  gi-aminar  and  coq] position,  geography,  history, 
elementary  science  and  drawing,  object'lessons,  vocal  music,  and  (in 
the  case  of  girls)  sewing  and  needlework,  and  the  principles  of 
domestic  economy.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  the  instructioQ 
in  military  drill  of  all  boys  in  those  schools. 


Technical  Education. 

**  The  Manual  and  Technical  Elementary  Instructiotr  Act,  li 
provides  for  the  granting  of  subsidies  to  classes  established 
instruction  in  such  branches  of  science  and  art  as  are  encouraged 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (South  Kensington)  and  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  also  to  workshops  con- 
nected with  public  schools  ;  and  the  same  Act  allows  part  of  the 
ordinary  SL*hool-time  to  be  given  to  elementary  manual  instruction. 
During  1897,  subsidy  was  paid  on  classes  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, clay-modelling,  carpentry  and  other  woodwork,  upholstery, 
plumbers'  work,  painters'  work,  ironwork,  mechanical  engineering, 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  agricultural  analysis,  laundry  work, 
dressmaking  and  milHnery,  cookery,  mathematics  and  geometry, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping.  In  several  of  the  high  schools  manual 
and  technical  instruction  is  given  as  parL  of  the  school  course. 

There  are  four  fully-equipped  Schools  of  Art,  tlie  classes  in 
which  during  1897  were  attended  by  about  1,335  students. 

In  connection  with  the  Canterbury  College  there  is  an  endowed 
School  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Science,  the  students  in  which 
work  for  the  university  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Engineering.  Eighty-five 
students  attended  in  1897. 

The  Canterbmy  Agricultural  College  has  an  endowment  of  over 
60,000  acres  of  land,  and  possesses  extensive  buildings,  and  an 
experimental  farm  of  a  very  complete  character.  The  students  work 
for  the  university  degiee  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture.  There  were  38 
students  in  1897. 

There  arc  two  Goveromenti  Schools  of  Mines  located  in  districts 
in  which  mining  is  actively  carried  on,  and  the  Otago  University 
maintains  a  professorial  chair  oft  mining  and  metallurgy,  to  which 
the  Government  makes  an  annual  grans  of  £500.  The  number  of 
students  in  mining  in  1897  was  252. 

As  stated,  tho  Act  makes  it  lawful  for  any  Education  Board  to 
order  that  manual  instruction  be  given  in  any  public  school  under 
its  control  as  if  manual  instruction  had  been  included  in  the  hst 
of  subjects  prescribed  in  the  Education  Act. 


4 


4 

I 
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With  the  view  of  enooaraging  attendance  at  technical  schools 
and  classes,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Railway  De- 
partment by  v^hir^h  teachers  of  classes  registered  with  the  Minister 
of  Education  may  give  certificates  to  their  pupils  which  will  enable 
them  Lo  uuUiiu  railway  tickets  at  special  rates. 

During  the  year  examinations  were  held  upon  papers  supplied 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (South  Kensington),  and  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  lustitute. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  papers  worked  at  the 
English  examinations  held  in  the  colony,  and  the  number  of  suc- 
cesses : — 

London  Tbchnical  and  Abt  Examiisations,  1897. 


Subjects  ^t  Kx»uiln»tlott, 


drt 
Drftwing  in  light  uid  abAdfl  [«!•- 

ii]«ntr«ry} 
Drawlii^  {a  llgbt  AJid  iibftda  (a4- 

T«nc:ed> 

Per»p*jc  ti  VC1  ( ad  v iLucvd  j  . . . 
Model  drawitsg  i:tiiiHiii«Qt«ry> 

.  iadvflinced^ 

P3'««hiuiil  drawing  of  orti&m«ttl 

(elfliueDtftry}    ... 
FreetukDd  dmwLtig  of  ornftmetit 

(iidvLncM)! 
GeometrfcA]  drawing  t*rl) 
Design  jfltvmoutnry) 

,       (AftvArLCudl 
P&lnting  frciiu  hUU  lift  .„ 
Dr&win^  from  the  Utm    ,.. 
Dr&wiutf  from  thit  untiyua 
pKintitip^     oriiauieal     u     tuOiDO- 

Prl&cipl^ii    of    onaiuii«iil    {o]«- 

iDfliiC&ry} 
Stctdflols' w^^rkn ... 

Priit-tlcAl    plane   and   moUd  g«o- 
mptry  ... 

MagnetiniiJ  &nd  elfictrlcifey 

Mac  tune  iionotrnf^tida  and  draw- 

BniJdliig  eouAtruotloA    ... 
Prof'.tLcid  innri^auic  clietnifltirv   ... 
Inot^&m ty  c he iiiii try  < theory)     , ,. 
Applied  ine>uhiLaiCft 

ClTT  AND  GP1LJJ14  OF   LOTfPON 

Pajut-tirs'  and  deeonitor*'  wofl ... 
Teleijmphy 

Mecttanlcal  t^nji^inpeting 
Flumbiof^tprWiuiitiar^l  .„^ 

fwrjttc^uii         ,.,  ^..^ 

m  <  practical) 


Auck- 
l&hd. 


III  I  III 


I  WiLEiiEa- 1  Welling 


tfi  ! 

1  . 


I  I    1 


Totals 


5Q  '  id 


35 


U 


WelllDgt'D*, 

Bub-         NoltoQ. 
CQUttea. 


11 


78 


si 


7l 
0 


3fr2  ^l 


16 


11 


Ubrlst^l 
abarch,' 


Dun- 


11 


'  'ii!  f 


II 


04  p*^;  Oi 


a !  IS 


i&  I  IT  lllS 


la  J !»  : 

S  I  17 

m  I  m 

4  ;  1^  , 

!H  I  7H 
9  I  19 


le 
1 


|... 


...I 


1 1 


If 

I 
I 

41 

li 


im 


Total  of  papers,  1.037  ;  total  of  passefi,  761. 
'  PrnhJAtaa,  Mosterton,  Featherston,  Levin,  and  Weatport. 
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The  expenditure  on  technical  education  for  the  year  1H97  was 
approxinmtelv  as  follows  :  Technical  classes  and  examintitions, 
i:*2.932;  Schools  of  Art,  £4,302;  School  of  Engineering,  £1,489; 
Agricultural  College,  £5J>di: ;  Schools  of  Mines,  £2,001  :  total, 
£16,278.  Of  this  sum,  £4,933  was  paid  by  the  Government;  £4,788 
was  from  endowments,  or  from  funds  derived  indirectly  from  the 
<iovernment;  and  £6,657  was  from  fees,  sale  of  farm  produce,  Ac. 

The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act  Amendment 
Act,  passed  in  1897,  provided  for  raising  a  sum  of  £25,000  for  tlie 
purposes  of  building  and  equipment  of  technical  schools. 

Extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  United  Kingdom,  1895  and  1896,  are  quoted,  as  highly 
instructive,  being  explanatory  of  the  aim  and  objects  of  technical 
education : — 

1895, 

Much  attention  baa  been  given  of  late  years  to  tbe  need  of  giving  right 
direotion  to  the  aotivity  and  ititeUigenoe  of  children,  eBpecially  in  tho  earlier 
fitiiges  of  their  school  life.  It  is  felt  that  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  education 
should  be  to  train  tho  scholar  to  acquiro  knowledge  for  himaelf  by  obaervation 
and  experim€?nt.  This  power.  However,  so  far  from  being  developed,  is  actually 
BtuDted  and  auppreased  when  the  Ri^holar  is  trt-ated  aii  the  paauive  recipient  of 
information.  If  the  child  dot^ii  not  reallj  asftimilate  what  he  leamn  the  natural 
activity  of  tho  mind  m  deaden eri,  and  he  may  leave  school  vthh  healthy  interests 
unawakeiiod.  and  with  the  faculty  of  accurate  and  independent  ohservation  still 
untrained.  The  effects  of  such  mechanical  inRtructioii  may  at  the  moment 
appear  Ratisfactory,  but  are,  in  fRct,  jjuperficial  and  transitory,  and  mu^t  there- 
fore prove  in  the  end  diRappointing,  if  not  aotaatly  harmfuK  We  have,  there- 
fore, done  what  is  in  our  power  lo  eneourftge  a  more  living  form  ol  education  by 
means  of  teaching  designed  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation,  and  the  further 
UHe  of  the  \'arious  powors  of  exprcBBion.  Deftness  of  hand»  correotneas  of  ©ye, 
power  with  the  pf'ncil  and  the  brush,  the  study  of  actual  objects  at  first  hand, 
and  the  habit  of  using  the  faculty  of  inti*lligent  observation,  have,  we  are  glad  to 
think .  all  become  in  recent  }ears  a  more  important  part  of  the  eduoationat  aim 
of  our  elc^mcntary  Bchoolfi,  Not  nn  much  because  training  of  this  kind  prepares 
the  scholar  more  readily  to  acquire  in  due  time  practical  dexterity  in  bis  occupa- 
tion or  trade,  but  because  it  develops  a  many-sidpd  interest  in  his  school-wcrk, 
and  because  it  forma  a  valuable  element  in  mental  and  moral  discipline,  and 
I  tellfli  to  the  more  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  of  a  rhild^s  faculties, 
we  have  approved  its  introduction  in  various  forms  into  the  curriculum  of  ele 
mentary  schools.  Experience  has  already  Rhown  that  thin  form  of  teaching, 
where  wisely  arranged,  has  been  attended  with  sucoesfl 


1896. 

Tho   movement  for  the  introductkm  of  manual  training  into  all  dailies  of 
schools  as  a  corrective  to  an  excess  of  book-work  seems  to  he  gaining  strength  in 
this  as  in  other  countries*     It  la  felt  that  the  exercise  of  band  and  eye,  as  welt 
[ah  of  the   memory  and  the  powers  of   verbal  exprc^moTi^  \ft  Tiittts*.%»:t>5  'Wi  \«xiJ* 
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educ&tion.  It  a.ppe&r8  to  be  true  that  tbe  [irocess  of  growth  in  &  child's  mind  h 
furthered  hy  niantml  training,  and  that  the  latter  proriiotos  tho  attainment  of 
power  anrl  atcuracy  in  other  studies*  ThcHe  considerations  point  to  a  oloier 
correlation  between  manu&l  training  and  the  other  subjects  of  Rchool  cnrriculum, 
tbe  former  being  rightly  reganled  as  an  integral  part  of  school  traiiitng,  and  not 
as  an  optional  or  diBconneeted  appendix  to  it.  In  this  wider  senRe  the  training 
of  hand  Find  eye  finds  a  place  in  the  kitttiergarten  aa  well  as  in  ftcbools  for  older 
iacholars?,  but  ii^  the  latter  case  it  natnrally  takes  other  forma.  Varied  occnpa- 
liona  in  the  former  claBiJ  of  eehocils,  and,  in  tho  Jatter,  bmehwork,  clay  modelling 
(with  special  reference  to  lessons  in  history  and  natural  ecienoB),  and  c4^rdboard 
work,  have  all  been  found  useful  in  stimulaimg  the  activity  and  developing  the 
irrventivo  powers  of  the  children.  But  in  the  cas^e  of  the  schools  for  older 
scholars  there  ia  some  danger  lest  manual  training  should  ho  ivdivocated  and 
introduced  Iufs  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  general  powers  of  the  child  than 
from  a  mistaken  desire  to  impart  premature  dexterity  in  some  particular  craft  or 
home  employment.  It  is  happily  the  case  that  manual  training,  when  wisely 
I'lanned,  does  carry  with  It  the  incidental  advantage  of  enabling  tho  scholar  to 
acquire  uieful  skill  which  will  ipcreaae  Lhe  comfort  and  economy  oE  ht>me  life. 
Yet  it  is  not  on  thii*  side  of  tho  matter,  important  as  it  is,  but  on  the  educational 
value  of  the  training  that  stress  muist  he  laid,  if  we  are  to  escape  tho  disappoint- 
ment which  followed  on  the  exoettsive  attention  paid  to  narrow  forms  of  manual 
iiiistruction  in  the  older  schools  of  industry « 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  observe  that  increasing  attention  jh  being  given  in 
our  public  elementary  echools  to  such  Huh]oot»  as  cookery,  housewifery,  wood> 
work,  and  gardening.  When  properly  arraiig<>d  these  lessons  have  great  influence 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  Maay  children  who  are  backward  in  literal^ 
expression  show  a  compensating  aptitude  for  expression  with  their  hands,  and 
others  are  saved  from  the  dangerous  disconragenient  which  sometimes  forces 
them  without  desert  into  the  dunce's  place.  Carpentry  is  a  delight  to  most  hojt 
when  they  aire  old  enough  to  uho  the  necessary  tools ;  and  we  have  .sanctioned 
during  the  past  year  an  addirjon  to  our  huilding  rules  with  the  object  of  securing 
that  rooms  for  woodwork  *ihoiild  be  planned  with  the  simplicity  and  economy 
suitable  for  workshops.  The  manual  training  of  girls  naturally  takes  the  form 
of  needlework)  cookery,  and  laundry  work,  and  in  therefore  Bpecially  liable  to  the 
errors  of  treatment  which  convert  what  hhonld  b&  an  educational  discifline  into 
a  premature  form  of  technical  instruction.  At  the  oame  time  wc  observe  with 
satisfaction  that  more  thought  ia  being  given  to  the  ways  of  teaching  these 
subjects,  and  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  substitute  nnreal  or  fanciful  forms  of 
instruction  for  the  more  homely,  but  withal  Rciontific,  lessons  which  beet  arouse 
the  Interest  of  the  children,  because  they  are  nearer  to  their  personal  experience 
of  daily  needs  and  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  their  home  life.  It  )s  a  grave 
blunder  in  a  cookery  lesson  to  ignore  the  humbler  and  moru  ordinary  forma  of 
food,  or  to  provide  stoves  or  appliances  of  a  kind  necessarily  unknown  m\  cottage 
hfe.  Equally  serious,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  mistake  of  giving  merely  roto 
ins  true  tion  in  subjects  which  admirably  lend  themselves  to  tho  teaching  of  the 
principles  underlying  wise  action,  and  to  the  training  of  thoeo  powers  of  obflcrva- 
tion  and  judgment  which  are  essential  to  the  wise  husbanding  and  economical 
employment  of  narrow  means.     We  observe,  however,  from  the  general  reports 
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of  thfi  Direcferesa  of  Needlework  and  of  the  In  spec  tress  of  Cookery,  that  mucli 
still  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  raiHe  the  adiicational  value  of  the  instniction 
ill  cookery  lind  needlework  in  many  gchoolB.  In  otbers,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
teaching  of  cookery  baB  been  so  tlHcient  that  the  lessons  have  been  found  to  pro- 
duce a  perceptible  and  Batisfftotory  improvement  in  the  homes  of  the  working- 
classed.  ^ 

Victoria  College, 

In  Deceoiber,  1897,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
ostablishiug,  in  coiiiinemoration  of  ihe  sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education, 
a  college  at  Wellington,  to  be  styled  *'The  Victoria  College,"  and 
to  be  in  connectioD  with  the  New  Zealand  University,  It  is 
governed  by  a  Coimcil  of  sixteen  members.  Three  of  these  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  CounciL  Another  three  are  elected 
by  such  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  are  resident  in 
any  of  the  Wellington,  Nelfcon,  Westlaod,  Marlborough,  Hawke's 
Bay,  and  Taranaki  Provincial  Districts,  and  by  such  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  for  the  time  being  represent 
electoral  districts  in  those  provincial  districts.  A  group  of  three 
18  elected  by  such  of  the  graduates  of  the  New  Zealand  Uni- 
versity as  are  for  the  time  being  on  the  books  of  the  College 
(meanwhile  by  holders  of  university  degrees  in  the  districts  named 
above),  and  another  group  of  three  elected  by  adult  persons  holding 
certificates  under  section  45  of  *'  The  Education  Act^  1877,"  and 
resident  in  tlie  above  provincial  districts.  A  further  gr«up  of  three 
members  is  elected  by  members  of  the  Education  Boards  wholly  or 
partly  in  the  above-named  provincial  districts,  and  one  member 
elected  by  the  Professorial  Board  of  the  College  itself. 

Provision  is  made  for  appropriation  and  endowment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  briuging  higher  education  within  reach  of  deserving  scholars 
in  the  colony  :  six  Queen's  scholarships,  tenable  for  five  yearSi  are 
to  be  oifered  for  competition  every  year,  each  of  an  annual  value  of 
£20,  to  holders  studying  where  their  home  is  situated,  and  £40  if 
studying  elsewhere. 


New  Zealand  University, 

The  New  Zealand  University  is  not  a  teaching  body ;  under- 
graduates have  hitherto  for  the  most  part  kept  their  terms  at  one 
or  other  of  the  following  affiliated  institutions:  the  Auckland  Uni- 
versity College,  the  Canterbury  College,  and  the  University  of 
Otago,  each  of  which  has  a  staff  of  profesaoris  and  lecturers.  On 
the  1st  June,  1B98,  the  number  jo(  graduates  who  had  obtained 
direct  degrees  was  603.  The  number  of  undergraduates  on  the  roU 
of  the  University  at  that  date  was  1,897  {exclusive  of  such  as  had 
not  performed  any  academical  act  for  a  period  of  ten  years),  but 
I  only  8G3  were  keeping  terms,  of  whom  603  were  males  and  260 
females.      Sixtv-six   of    the   males   and    10    of    the    females    were 
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medical  students.  The  numbers  of  students  attending  lectures  at 
the  affiliated  institutions  during  the  year  1897-98  were  as  follow : 
At  the  Auckland  University  College,  68  matriculated  and  137 
non-matriculated;  at  Canterbury  College,  144  matriculated  and 
54  non -matriculated ;  at  the  Otago  University,  223  matriculated 
and  27  non-matricv^ated.  The  establishment  of  the  Victoria  Col- 
lege, before-mentioned,  will  afford  further  faciUties  for  University 
students. 


Private  and  Denominational  Schools, 

There  were  278  private  schools  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1897 > 
a  decrease  of  5  on  the  number  in  1896 :  28  were  for  boys,  43  for 
girls,  and  207  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending them  was  14,447 — namely,  6,974  boys  and  8,473  girls,  not 
counting  Maoris,  14  boys  and  63  girls.  The  number  of  European 
pupils  at  these  schools  was  more  than  in  1896  by  500.  Of  the 
private  schools,  120  were  Roman  Catholic,  with  an  attendance  of 
9,642  pupQs. 

The  following  gives,  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  number  of  private 
schools  and  of  Europeans  attending  them,  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  pupils  being  also  shown  separately  : — 


Number 

of 
Private 
Schools. 


1888  . . 

299 

1889  . . 

293 

1890  .. 

298 

1891  .. 

281 

1892  . . 

274 

1893  .. 

299 

1894  .. 

302 

1895  .. 

298 

189()  . . 

283 

1897  . . 

278 

PupilB. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

6,874 

7,979 

13,863 

6,778 

7,680 

13,458 

5,769 

7,867 

13,626 

6,234 

7,908 

14,142 

6,321 

8,135 

14,466 

6,431 

8,491 

14,922 

6.117 

8,510 

14,627 

6,187 

8,472 

14,669 

5,846 

8,102 

13,947 

5.974 

8,473 

14,447 

Included  iu  Previona 
Numbers. 

Roman    k^P""' 


Schools. 


Schools. 


96 

9,346 

96 

9,024 

108 

9,474 

110 

10.144 

105 

10.111 

111 

10,263 

117 

9,963 

114 

10,468 

115 

9,690 

120 

9,642 

The  total  number  of  children  of  European  descent  (including 
such  half-castes  as  live  among  Europeans)  known  to  be  receiving 
education  at  school  at  the  end  of  1897  was  149,218;  of  these, 
142,429  were  from  5  to  15  years  of  age.  The  census  showed  also 
6,352  children  receiving  tuition  at  home  in  1896,  against  8,178 
in  1891.  No  doubt  increased  school  accommodation  in  country 
places  does  away  with  the  need  for  tutors  and  governesses  to  a 
certain  extent. 

The  distribution  of  the  private  schools  in  the  various  provincial 
districts  of  the  colony  is  shown  in  the  two  following  tables : — 


PRIVATE   aOHOOItB. 
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Schools  for  Natives, 

The  number  of  Native  village  schools  at  the  end  of  1897  either 
supported  or  subsidised  by  the  Government  was  74  —  the  same 
number  as  in  1896.  In  addition,  there  were  lour  boarding-schools 
for  Native  children,  the  cost  of  whose  maintenance  was  paid  either 
by  the  Government  or  from  endowments,  and  three  private  Native 
day-schools. 

The  number  of  Maori  children  attending  schools  at  the  end  of 
1897  was  4,186— namely,  2,341  males  and  1,845  females.  These 
included  SIO  half-castes  at  the  Native  village  schools  who  were 
living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and  157  at  public  European 
schools. 

The  numbers  at  the  several  schools  in  1897  and  1896  were  as 
follow : — 


MiLori  diildren  attuDding  Schools. 

m                        BohoolH. 

'   Boys. 

Girl..              '^''t^l^^ 

F 

IBOT. 

18D6. 

ISOT. 

IBM. 

1807. 

1890. 

At  public  EuTOpean  Bchoola 

At  Native  village  schools 

At  subsidised  or  endowed  board- 

ing-Bchoals 
At  private  European  or  Native 

schools  . . 

746 
1,424 

103 

68 

'       667 
1,355 

102 

68 

512 
It  144 

103 

86 

410 
1»104 

69 

48 

1,258 
2,568 

306 

154 

1,086 
3,459 

191 

116 

Totals 

3,341 

2,192 

1,845 

1,660 

4,186 

3,853 

There  was  thus,  in  1897,  an  increase  of  149  in  the  number  of 
Maori  boys,  and  an  increase  of  185  in  the  number  of  Maori  girls 
attending  school. 


Income  and  Expenditure  of  Education  Boards, 

The  total  income  of  the  vaiious  Education  Boards  for  the  year 
1897  %vas  £496,176.  The  grants  by  Government  amounted  to 
£462,039,  an  increase  of  £58,380  on  the  grants  in  1896.  These 
grants  consist  of  (a)  a  statutory  allowance  of  £3  15s.  per  child 
in  daily  average  attendance,  {b)  a  further  capitation  allowance  of 
Is.  6d.  for  scholarships,  and  (c)  a  varying  sum  for  school-buildings* 
The  income  from  reserves  amounted  to  £38,857,  and  that  from  local 
receipts,  interest,  and  miscellaneous  sources  to  £5,280. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1897  amounted  to  £493,864,  of  which 
the  sum  of  £407,786  was  laid  out  on  the  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
£12,537  used  to  meet  expenses  of  the  Boards,  £12,615  spent  on 
inspection  of  schools  and  examination  of  pupil -teachers,  £60,486  on 
school-buildings,  and  £440  on  miscellaneous  services. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Education  Boards,  which 
number  ten  altogether,  are  tabulated  below,  with  further  particu- 
lars : — 


Receipts  and  Expendituee  of  Education  Boards, 


Dr. 


To  Balance.  iHt  JAiin&ryJBOT 
Govern  met]  I  pErtuite — 

MaiuteiiancG     ... 

Buildings 

Te^cbnk'Al 
Beflerveg  rcvonuetj 
Local  rocoiptfl— 

Fees,  doaatiOQs,  dto.     . 

Rents,  Bftlett  ^g. 
Intaresi    .,. 
Refundt,  deposits,  ^o. 


£     s.  d. 

12,005  13  n 

3^1,358  14  3 

67.527    1  3 

l,15:i    0  0 

38,857    1  a 

3.859    0  3 

ssy  li  4 

175    2  8 


£5m,i^  11   & 


Cr. 


£       B.  d. 

ia,B3d  u  11 


By  Boards*  EulniiniAtratfon   ... 
ItispecUoQ    frtid    oxamifift- 

tioQ        ...           ...           ...  13,614  18    5 

TeAcherB'     BiLlaii«a     and 

allovraao&B,  aod  training  3612,065  U    7 
Idciduntal     exp^Qses     of 

school  a  ... dRfim    i  10 

BcholiLTHhlps         ...           ...  1J&S3    a    5 

lutereat fl05    5    7 

Btiildjtigs,  altea,  BlatiB,  dbc.  60,485  16    7 

Bef iinda  and  laQdiiea      ...  334  IQ  10 

Biaanc^  ,..          14,317  17   3 


£5(W.1B3  11    5 


Scholar  ships. 

Particulars  of  the  scholarships  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Boards 
thereon  iu  1B97  are  given  in  detail.  The  only  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers  are  in  North  Cauterbury  and  Otago.  These 
two  institutions  have  received  grants-in-aid  of  £300  each. 

SCHOLAJtSHJFS. 


^6 

Boards' 

Educ&tion 
JDlBLriots. 

Boys. 

OlrU. 

11 

Expenditure 
O0  Subolar- 

Annual  Value,  ±c. 

III 

flMpa  in  1687. 

YeaM, 

£     i,  d. 

Auckland 

77 

17 

30 

3 

1,707  18    7 

9  at  £3C«,  15  at  £05,  92  at 
£90,  !il  at  £JS. 

Taranaki 

6 

6 

1 

3 

319    «    3 

3  at  £39, 3  at  £10. 

WaugaQui 

13 

10 

3 

VnrioB 

523  17  11 

10at£40,  lat£30,2at£15. 

Wellington 

98 

St 

17 

9 

731    1    a 

9  at  £30,  ^  at  £16. 

Hawko  a  Bay       ... 
Marlborough 

58 

IT 

11 

2 

547  14    0    10  at  £30  4s.,  i»  at  ^10  4b. 

3 

1 

S          i 

130    0    0  '  £411, 

NoIbou    ... 

6 

3 

3 ;     2 

3a4  V2    0  1  £52  12a. 

Qtey 

8 

A 

9 

3 

100    0    0  1,  4    at  £25  and  tultiou,  i 
tuition  only. 

West  land 

8 

8 

S 

fi 

U3  10    O^B   at  £n  1   each  at  £15 
!    10a.,  £13,  £5 108.,  £3  at  £B. 

North  Cantor  bury 

34 

21 

13 

a 

1.0*2   3    7 

12  at  £40, 99  at  £90. 

South  Canterbury 

82 

11 

11 

8 

404  19    9 

G  at  £34.  2  at  £28.  1  at 
£17.  1  at  £14,1  at  £9,  11 
at  £4. 

Otaeo      

5A 

M 

90 

VariM 

l»37fl  10    0 

10  at  £40,  5  at  £35,  1  at 
£24.  3  at  £33,  17  at  £S0, 
1  at  £17, 19  at  £15. 

Soathland 

10 

10 

4    Varte* 

664  18    4 

3  at  £35, 11  at  £W. 

TotalH,lB97  ... 

310 

100 

120 

„* 

7,700    5    5 

Totals,  1890  ... 

306 

180 

118 

7,066    0  11 

Ifidustrial  SchooU. 

The  cost  of  the  Government  schools  and  the  amount  recovered 
(from  Charitable  Aid  Boards,  from  parents,  from  sale  of  farm  pro- 
duce, &c.)  are  next  shown  :— 
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C308T  OF  GOYSRNMENT  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS,   1897. 


School. 

Gro88  Cost  of 
School. 

C08t  of 
Boarding  out 
(Inclujded  in         Becoveriea. 

precedini?     i 

Column).      1 

Net  Cost. 

Auokland     . . 

Buniham 

Caversham 

£         8.    d. 

1,119     9    9 
7,624    7    4 
7,116    3    1 

£       8.     d. 

493     2    0 

2,847  15    9 

3,506  11     5 

£       8.      d. 

242  19    9 
2,642  18    2 
3,948  13    5 

£       8.    d. 

876  10    0 
4,881    9    2 
3,166    9    8 

Totals 

16,759    0    2 

6,846    9    2 

6,834  11     4 

8,924    8  10 

Salary  and  expenseR  of 
Inmates  maintained  at 
Contingencies 

Visiting  Officer 
other  institutions 

398    8  10 

846    4    8 

11    6    0 

Total 

9,680    7  11 

The  Government  expenditure  on  the  private  industrial  schools 
shows  a  net  expenditure  of  £235  more  than  the  corresponding 
amount  for  the  preceding  year. 

Government  Expenditure  on  Privatb  Industrial  Schools,  1897. 


School. 

Payments. 

BeooTeries. 

Net  Expenditure  by 
Oovemment. 

St.  Mary's,  Ponsonby  (Auckland) 
St.  Joseph's,  Wellington 
St.  Mary's,  Nelson       . . 

£      8.    d. 

548     2    0 

495    1    9 

2,333  11     8 

£       8.     d. 

24     5    4 

55  13    0 

353    2    8 

£      8.    d. 

523  16    8 

439    8    9 

1,980    9    0 

Totals      . . 

8,376  15    5 

483     1    0 

2,943  14    5 

The  total  number  of  inmates  of  the  two   kinds  of  industrial 
schools  is  given  for  the  years  1896  and  1897,  and  the  variations  in 
the  numbers  boarded  out,  in  residence,  or  at  service  : — 
Inmates  of  Industrial  Schools,  1896  and  1897. 


Ikxt^rded  out- 

In  Bfliddence. 

At  Service. 
Ad. 

Tcrtaia 

i 

i 

i 

u 
a 

Q 

1 

i 

□ 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

a 

i 

i 

V 

Q 

E3 

i 

hi 

i 

Q 

GoTfimment  Sehoala — 

Auckland     . . 

Burnham     . . 

Ca?ersham  . . 
Private  Schools^- 

St,  Blarj's,  Auckland 

fit.  Joseph's,  Welling^ 
ton 

St  MaryX  N«1bos    *. 

80 
176 
211 

7 

ii 

21 

30 

\m 

190 

4 

7 

10 

105 

76 

46 
66 

253 

1 

\% 
16 

5 

5 
4 

11 
100 

86. 

62 
62 

356 

41 
243 
195 

20 
10 

66 

21 
19 

2 
1 

43 

4 

37 
264 
214 

17 
12 

67 

81 
624 
462 

66 
60 

3M 

I 
IB 

6 

3 
2 

78 
529 
493 

79 
78 

Tobak 

423L 

3, 

396  556 

34 

9 

581 

575 

7 

s„ 

1,569 

34 

' 

1,588 
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The  inmates  discharged  from  industrial  schcM>ls  during  fche  year 
1897  numbered  150,  and  the  new  inrnatea  179,  so  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  on  the  books  is  29. 

In  the  Govern  raeot  schools  the  poUcy  is  to  board  out  all  children 
of  suitable  age  and  character.  The  authorities  of  the  private 
schools  do  not  adopt  the  boarding-out  system. 

Deaft  Dumb,  atid  Blind  Institutions. 

The  children  at  the  deaf-and-dumb  institution  at  Sumner,  near 
ChriBtchurch,  were  47  in  December,  1897.  The  institutioo  is  under 
Government  control.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1897  was 
£3,377.  The  children  are  taught  to  speak  with  the  mouth,  and  to 
read  articulate  speech  by  observing  the  movement  of  the  lips.  The 
census  of  1896  showed  a  total  number  of  115  deaf-and-dumb  persons 
under  20  years  of  age  residing  in  the  colony,  so  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  full  number  would  appear  to  be  living  at  the  institution. 

The  blind  pupils  formerly  sent  to  Melbourne  or  Sydney  are  now 
provided  for  in  the  Jubilee  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Auckland* 
The  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  16.  In  cases  where  neces- 
sity has  been  shown,  the  Education  Department  pays  at  the  rate  of 
£25  a  year  for  each  pupil,  recovering  what  is  possible  from  parents. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  under  20  years  of  age  returned  at  the 
census  of  1896  as  living  in  the  colony  was  57. 

Sunday- schools. 
As  to  attendance  at  Sunday-schools,  figures  can  only  be  given  for 
years  when  the  census  was  taken.     For  these,  a  comparison  can  be 
made  if  the  teachers  be  included  with  the  scholars.     Proceeding  on 
theae  lines,  a  large  development  is  found  since  1878  : — 

ATTENDmQ    SU  NO  AY-SCHOOLS    tLNCLUDlNG   TEACHEBS). 

CeoAuii  Year,  Totnls.  M&lee.         Fetu&les. 

1878  .,  ..  .*         6*2,273        30,707         31,566 

1886  ..  ..  ,.         99,884        48.509        51.375 

1896  ..  ..  ..       116,045        64,063        61.982 

The  excess  of  females  over  males  would  seem  as  time  goes  on 
to  grow  greater,  both  numerically  and  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
attending  Sunday-schooL 

The  number  of  scholars  at  the  Sunday- schools  in  18%  was 
104,934,  of  whom  50,096  were  boys  and  54338  girls.  The  teachers 
were  11,111  of  both  sexes,  3,967  being  males  and  7,144  females. 

Places  of  Worship. 
The  total  number  of  buildings  returned  as  used  for  public 
worship  in  1896  was  1,987,  of  which  1,431  were  churches  or 
chapels.  These  last  mcreased  by  234,  or  19  per  cent,  on  the  number 
returned  in  1891.  The  school  houses  used  for  worship  in  1896  and 
1891  were  366  and  241  for  the  respective  years ;  190  dwelling- 
houses  were  used  as  churches  or  chapels  at  last  census.  Sitting 
accommodation  was  found  for  334,509  persons  in  all  buildings 
utihsed  for  public  worship;    and  the  numbers  attending  services 
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amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  209,731.  These  numbers  show  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  20" 28  and  18*46  per  cent,  respectively  since 
1891,  while  the  increase  of  population  during  the  interval  between 
the  two  censuses  was  at  the  rate  of  12*24  per  cent. 

The  following  gives  the  buildings  in  use  for  purposes  of  public 
worship  by  the  various  denominations,  as  returned  at  the  census  of  J 
Aprils  1896.     The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  each  denomiDation  ' 
in  the  colony  was  stated  under  the  head  of  "  Rehgion  "  on  page 
107  of  the  Year-book,  1898  :— 


DweMtiBe 

Number  of  Persous- 

Church  ea 

and 
Cli&pols. 

Scliool- 

houeen  used 

for  Public 

Worship. 

or  Public 
BtiildinRa 
used  for 
Pablio 
Worship. 

DeDOtninAtloiifi. 

For  whom 

Accommo- 

dmtloD. 

Atto&dlDg 
Berrtoesr 

Church  of  Engl  And 
Roman  CatholicE 

414 

105 

88 

76,811 

48,117 

212     1 

8 

7 

52,267 

86,080 

GathoUc  ApoBtoUc  Church 

1 

. . 

100 

50 

PTenbyteriaDS  .. 

301 

162 

45 

75,881 

48,751 

Methodists^ 

Wesley  an  Methodists* 

249 

60 

27 

55,772 

35,445 

IndepeDdent  Weal  cyan  b 

1 

1 

259 

180 

Primitive  Methodiats . . 

45 

9 

4 

9,325 

5»436 

Scandinavian      Metho- 

dists 

1 

,  ^ 

80 

50 

Other  D en omi nation fi— 

BaptiBtB 

U 

1 

1 

8,630 

5,652 

Congregational      Inde- 

*  pendents    » . 

20 

5 

1 

6,700 

3,475 

Lutherans     •. 

15 

1 

, 

1.510 

806 

Society  of  Frienda 

1 

*  • 

• . 

60 

25 

Brethren 

27 

, , 

9 

5,309 

2.049 

Chriatian  Disciples     .. 

2 

1 

262 

222 

Church  of  Christ 

15 

1 

5 

4,765 

2,738 

Chris  tad  cl  phi  an  a 

3 

4 

395 

138 

Kew  Church  (Sweden- 

borgian)     , . 

1 

100 

40 

Seventh  day  AdTentists 

5 

>  * 

700 

254 

Students  of  Truth 

1 

, , 

1,200 

600 

New  and  Latter  House 

of  Israel     . . 

1 

.  ■ 

50 

13 

Salvation  Army 

61 

10 

30 

24,17B 

15,777 

Uadenomin  ational 

16 

13 

28 

9.2^5 

3,603 

Hebrews 

6 

. . 

,  ^ 

810 

380 

Confucians 

1 

, , 

80 

50 

Buildings   open    to  more 

theji  one  denomination 

(moluded  in  the  above) 

[15] 

[22] 

[9] 

[3,865] 

[2.062] 

Totals,  1896      . . 

1,431 

366 

190 

334,509 

209.731 

Totals.  1891      . . 

1,197 

241 

161 

278,114 

177.056 

*  Includes  United  Free  MethodieU  and  Bible  CbHstiauB,  wbleb  boc!i«ii  amalgamstcd 
with  the  Weftleyau  Mothodiet  Cbtitch  on  lath  April.  1890. 

The   number   of   buiklitigs,   in    each   provincial   district   of   the 
colony,  used  for  public  worship  in  1896  wels  : — 
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OburcbeB 
Cbjipels. 


Scliool' 

houB«e  used 

lor  Public 

Worabip. 


Dwelllngft 
or  Publfo 
Buildings 

used  tot 
Public 

Worivbip, 


Number  of  Pereoiii. 


For  whom 

Acoomioo- 

dAtlon. 


Attendiiig 
Service*. 


Aaokland 

329 

98 

61 

78,1(H 

45,270 

Tftr&naki 

62 

5 

16 

13,173 

7.378 

Hftwke'H  Bay    .. 

63 

20 

13 

17,526 

11,485 

WeUiBgton 

209 

22 

26 

49,320 

31,973 

Marlborough    . . 

28 

1 

2 

4,809 

3,361 

KelBOD 

93 

M 

11 

17,963 

10,521 

Westland 

42 

3 

2 

7,965 

5,001 

Canterbury 

277 

61 

15 

62,884 

42,615 

Obago 

808 

122 

44 

82,776 

52,127 

Totals,  1896 

1,431 

366 

190 

334,509 

209  J31 

Totals,  1891        *. 

1,19? 

241 

161 

278,114 

177,055 

Public  Librarieb,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions, 

Aithough  the  nuiTiber  of  these  institutions  ooly  increased  from 
298  to  304  between  the  years  1891  and  1896,  according  to  the 
census  returns,  it  will  be  found  that  the  membership  increased  from 
14,489  to  17,638,  or  at  the  rate  of  21 '73  per  cent.  There  was  also  a 
large  increase  of  books  (23 "83  per  cent.),  which  numbered  S30;770 
in  1891,  and  409,604,  in  1896.  In  considering  these  facts  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  increased  12  24  per  cent,  in 
the  quinquennium.  The  details  for  all  provincial  districts  are  given, 
which  shows  that  Auckland  and  Otago  had  16  institutes  each,  and 
Canterbury  73.  In  membership  Otago  stands  highest,  and  Auckland 
second  ;  but  according  to  number  of  books  Auckland  takes  first 
place,  Canterbury  next,  and  Ota^o  third. 

ProviDcii&l  Districtti. 
Auckland 
Taranaki 
Hawko's  Bay 
Weilingtori 
l^Iarl  borough 
Nelson 
Westlatid 
Canterbtiry 
Otago 

Totala,  1896  . . 

Totals,  1891  . . 

Totals,  1886  . . 

Totals,  188  L  .. 

TotAla,  1878  . . 


Number  of 

Numbet  of 

Numb<?r  of 

[tlBtJtUtlODS. 

Members, 

BookB. 

75 

3,741 

100,577 

6 

378 

7,700 

17 

1,513 

22,955 

21 

3,029 

49,7.12 

5 

234 

7,788 

25 

679 

27,363 

7 

356 

6,602 

73 

3.647 

93,981 

75 

4,062 

86,931 

304 

17,638 

409,604 

298 

14,489 

330,770 

303 

13,684 

292,108 

225 

12,868 
12,092 

198,520 

187 

173,031 

SECTION  VT— LAW  AND  CRIME. 

Civil  Cases. 

SrmNOS  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  held  for  trial  of  civil  cases 
at  Auckland,  Gisborne,  New  Plymouth,  Napier,  WelHngton,  and 
Wanganui,  io  the  North  Island  ;  and  at  Blenheim,  Nelson,  Hokitika, 
Cbriatchurch,  Timara,  0am am,  Diinedin,  and  Invercargill,  in  the 
Middle  Idland. 

The  number  of  writs  of  summoos  issued  in  the  Supreme  C^urt  in 
1897  was  460  against  529  in  ]896,  511  in  1895,  and  664  in  1894. 
The  number  of  civil  cases  tried  increased  from  153  in  1896  to  157 
in  1897.  Of  thesei  11  were  tried  before  common  juries,  28  by 
special  jury,  and  IIB  by  Judge  without  jury.  The  total  of  amounts 
for  which  judgments  were  recorded  in  1897  was  £60,817.  There 
were  56  writs  of  execution  issued  during  the  year. 

Fifty- three  cases  were  commenced  at  seventeen  District  Courts  in 
1897.  Ten  of  these  cases  were  tried  before  juries,  and  23  before  a 
Judge  only,  making  a  total  of  33  cases  tried.  Fourteen  cases  lapsed 
or  were  discontinued,  and  six  remained  pending.  The  total  of 
amounts  sued  for  was  J£7,742»  and  judgments  were  recorded  for 
£1,534.  Before  the  Magistrates'  Courts  20,249  cases  were  tried, 
against  19,706  in  1896 ;  the  aggi-egate  sum  sued  for  being  ^03,155, 
and  the  total  for  which  judgment  was  given  £165,644. 

CouBT  OF  Appeal. 

Three  Crown  (criminal)  cases  were  leserved  from  the  superior 
Courts  and  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1897.  In  two 
cases  the  convictions  were  affirmed,  and  in  one  the  conviction  was 
quashed*  There  were  appeals  from  22  civU  cases,  of  which  7  were 
allowed  and  15  dismissed.  Judgments  were  given  on  6  other  cases 
removed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Bankkuptcy. 

The  petitions  in  bankruptcy  during  1897  numbered  419  (including 
4  cases  in  which  no  statement  was  filed) ,  of  which  387  were  made 
by  debtors  and  32  by  creditors.  TMs  number  is  7  greater  than  the 
number  of  petitions  for  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  bankruptcies  in  1897  :  in  16  cases  the  liabilities  were  under 
J£50 ;  in  107,  from  £50  to  £100  ;  in  139,  from  £100  to  £250 ;  in  80, 
from  £250  to  £500 ;  in  41.  fiom  £500  to  £1,000  ;  in  22,  from  £1,000 
to  £2,000 ;  in  7,  from  £2,000  to  £5,000  ;  and  in  3,  £5,000  and 
ttpwarda. 
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The  following  gives  the  nomber  of  petitions,  the  total  amount 
of  the  unsecured  assets,  the  amount  of  debts  proved,  and  the 
amount  paid  in  dividends  and  preferential  claims  for  the  years 
1887,  1890.  1893,  1896,  and  1897  :— 


Debtors' 

No.  of 

Statements  of 

Assets, 

excluding 

Amounti 

secured  to 

Amounts 

Amounts  paid 

Tear. 

PetitioQs 

realised  by 

Amount  of 

in  Dividends 

Id  Bank- 

Offlclftl 

Debts  proved. 

and  Preferen- 

m 

mptoy. 

A&aign<M)B. 

tial  ClaimB. 

P 

Credits  re. 

1 

M 

£ 

£ 

1887 

1,036 

311,745 

135,633 

509.759 

109,255 

1890 

652 

262.733 

112,951 

381,124 

122,276 

1893 

4di 

111,483 

68,843 

464.273 

37,731 

1896 

412 

115,455 

71,712 

256,870 

1        37.492 

1897 

415 

73,466 

40,942 

133.344 

45,016 

A  special  article  on  the  present  bankruptcy  law  of  New  Zealand 
was  printed  in  the  Year-book  of  1894.  Reference  is  made  in  it  to  a 
mode  of  private  assignment  which  has  come  into  such  frequent 
use  as  to  prevent  conclusions  being  di'awn  from  a  comparison  of 
the  figures  above  given. 

Divorce. 

Last  year  the  Legislature  of  New  Zealand  passed  a  statute 
entitled  ''The  Divorce  Act,  1898,*'  and  the  signification  of  Her 
Majesty's  assent  thereto  was  duly  notified  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  in  a  Proclamation  dated  the  1st  April,  1899.  (Gazette 
No.  32,  of  13th  April,  1899.) 

The  new  Act  places  persons  of  either  sex  practically  on  an 
equality  as  regards  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage ;  the  same 
grounds,  in  substance,  for  a  decree  of  divorce  applying  to  man  or 
woman » 

Besides  this  important  alteration  of  the  law,  the  grounds  for 
divorce  are  extended  as  under  : — 

1.  Adultery,  on  either  side. 

2.  Wilful  desertion  continuously  during  five  years  or  more. 

3.  Habitual  dninkenneBS  on  the  part  of  husband,  along  with 
failing  to  support  wife ;  or  drunkenness  and  neglect,  with 
unfitness  to  discharge  household  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
wife. 

4.  Conviction,  with  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude 

for  seven  years  or  upwards,  for  attempting  to  take  life  of 

petitioner. 
Every^  decree  for  dissolution  of  marriage  is  in  the  first  instance  to 
be  a  decree  nisi,  not  to  be  made  absolute  till  after  the  expiration  of 
such  time,  being  not  less  than  three  months  from  the  pronouncing 
thereof,  as  the  Court  shall  by  order  from  tmie  to  time  direct. 
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The  petitioner  need  not  necessarily  move  to  make  absolute  any 
decree  nisi  that  may  be  pronoimced. 

A  decree  for  a  judicial  separation  may  be  obtained  either  by  the 
husband  or  wife  ou  the  ground  of  adultery,  or  of  cruelty,  or  of  deser- 
tion without  cause  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  petitions  in  1897  under  '*  The  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  - 
Causes  Act,  1867/'  were  58  in  number,  3  fewer  than  in  1896 :  48l 
Viera  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  and  10  for  judicial  separation  ;   33 
decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage  were  granted.     The  proceedings 
■  under  the  Act  for  the  years  1887,  1890,  1893,  1896,  and  1897  were 
as  follows  1 — 


PeU  tlons  for 

DeereMfor 

Year. 

Diiaolatioii  of         Judiolftl 

DlMolntlon  of 

Jadtofal 

Murlftge.           Bep&ntioD. 

Mitrriftge, 

gepar»tlQii. 

1887 

26 

6 

16 

1 

1690 

24 

8 

21 

3 

[1888 

S4 

9 

26 

1 

tW 

55 

6 

36 

2 

1dm 

48 

10 

3$ 

1 

The  proportion  of  petitions  and  decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage 
to  the  number  of  marriages  has  hitherto  been  higher  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  England  and  Wales,  but  lower  than  in  New  South 
Wales  or  Victoria,  The  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law  in 
New^  Zealand  will,  however,  have  to  be  experienced,  ' 

As  early  as  1889  an  Act  was  passed  in  Victoria  to  allow  of 
divorces  being  granted  for  wilful  desertion,  habitual  drunkenness 
with  cruelty  or  neglect,  imprisonment  under  certain  circumstances 
of  either  party,  and  adultery  on  the  pai't  of  the  husband.  This 
multipUcation  of  the  causes  for  divorce  has  largely  increased  the 
proportion  of  decrees  in  that  colony. 

An  Act  of  a  similar  tenor  was  passed  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1891,  and  brought  into  working  in  August  of  the  following  year» 
under  which,  in  addition  to  adultery  since  marriage  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  and  adultery  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  peti- 
tions for  divorce  can  now  be  granted  in  that  colony  on  any  of  the 
foOowing  grounds : — 

Husband  v,  wife  :  Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years  ; 
habitual  drunkenness  for  a  similar  period  ;  being  imprisoned 
under  a  sentence  of  three  years  or  upwards ;  attempt  to  mur- 
der or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assaults  on 
him  within  one  year  previously. 
Wife  V  husband:  Adultery,  provided  that  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  suit  the  husband  is  domiciled  in  New  South 
Wales ;    desertion  for  not  leas   than    three   years ;    habitual 
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drankenness  for  the  same  period  ;  beiag  imprisoaed  for  three 
years  or  upwarc^i,  or  having  withia  five  years  UQdergooe 
various  sentencdS  amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  three 
years;  attempt  to  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assaults  within  one  year 
previously. 

To  entitle  either  party  to  seek  relief  on  these  grounds,  he  or  she 
must  have  been  domiciled  in  the  colony  at  the  time  of  instituting 
the  suit  for  three  years  or  upwards,  and  should  not  have  resorted 
to  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  the  suit.  When  a  wife  seeks  for  a 
decree  on  the  ground  of  three  years'  desertion,  if  she  was  domicibd 
in  New  South  Wales  when  the  desertion  commenced,  she  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  lost  her  domicile  by  reason  of  her  husband 
having  thereafter  acquired  a  foreign  domicile. 

Figures  will  be  found  iu  the  Year-Book  of  1898  showing  opera- 
tion under  the  divorce  law  for  the  three  colonies  compared  for  late 
jeats. 

Geiminal  Cases. 

Charges  be/ore  Magistrates. 

The  number  of  charges  heard  before  the  Magistrates'  Courts  in 
1897  was  20.585.  Eepeated  charges  against  the  same  person  are 
counted  as  distinct.  Of  the  charges  in  1897,  636  were  against 
persons  of  the  aboriginal  native  race,  an  increase  of  176  on  the 
number  for  the  previous  year. 

If  the  Maoris  be  excluded,  the  number  of  charges  in  1897  is 
found  to  have  been  19,949,  an  increase  of  1,134  upon  the  number 
for  1896 ;  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  population  was  27*36, 
against  2635  in  1896. 

The  figures,  both  numerical  and  proportional,  covering  a  period 
of  sixteen  years  are  subjoined  :— 

Chahghs  beforb  Maoistbates 


Proportion 

Proportion 

Ymt. 

Number. 

per  1,1X10  ot 
Population, 

Year. 

Nutaber. 

per  1 ,000  of 
l*optilatioa 

1882 

22,108 

4341 

1691 

17,189 

2729 

IfiSS 

22,709 

sy-61 

1894 

17,S63 

25-55 

1888 

18,829 

30-82 

1897 

19,949 

27-36 

The  general  results  shown  in  the  next  table  are  borne  out  in 
A  most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  statistics  relating  to  prisoners  in 
gaol  {see  post),  which  also  show  a  marked  decrease  in  crime  during 
the  above  period. 

SumTnary  CcmvktionSf  and  Convictions  in  Superior  Courts, 
The  summary  convictions  in  1897  numbered  15,32o,  including 
450  Maoris.     581  persons,  28  of  whom  were  Maoris^  were  committed 
for  trial  at  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts,  an  increase  of  35  on 
the  number  committed  in  1896. 

"  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882,"  provides  that  sundry  in- 
-dictable  offences  may  with  the  consent  of  the  accused  be  summarily 
^ealt  with  by  Magistrates.     The  increasing  use  of  this  provision  may 
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have  affected  the  ntunber  of  convictions  in  the  higher  Courts  ah  own 
in  the  table  hereunder. 

Including  12  Maoris,  the  convictions  in  the  superior  Courts 
oumbered  315  (persons). 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  persons  in  New  Zealand  sum- 
marily convicted  during  the  years  1888,  1891,  1894,  and  1897  shows 
a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  these  convictions  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  not  only  on  the  total,  but  also  in  regard  to  offences 
against  the  person,  against  property,  and  other  offences  taken 
Beparately.  Dealing  with  the  convictions  in  the  superior  Courts 
for  all  offences,  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  population  is  exactly 
equal  for  1897  to  that  for  1888,  and  similarly  for  ofifences  against 
the  person*  For  offences  against  property  there  is  a  slight  rise,  and 
for  other  offences  a  fall  in  the  proportion.  The  figures  given  exclude 
the  Maoris : — 


BCMHABY 
CONVICTTONH. 

Convictions  in 

SUPltBloa  COUBTB. 

ProportiotJ 

Proportion 

Teaire. 

Number. 

perl.OCiOof 
Meitti 

Number, 

perLOOOof 
Mean 

1888— 

PopulatioQ. 

Population 

Offences  against  the  person 

715 

118 

42 

007 

Offences  against  property  . . 

1/246 

2-06 

178 

0-29 

Other  offences 

12,298 

20-31 

85 
255 

006 

Totals  . . 

14,259 

23-55 

0-42 

1891- 

OffenceB  against  the  person 

751 

1'19 

31 

005 

Offences  against  proparty  . . 

1,312 

208 

141 

0-23 

Other  offences 

10,988 

17-45 
20-72 

42 
214 

007 

Totals  . . 

13,051 

0-35 

1894-^ 

Offences  against  the  pereon 

724 

107 

36 

005 

Offences  against  property  , , 

1,284 

1B9 

199 

0-29 

Otlier  offences      , .         '    . . 

10.605 
12,613 

15-61 

65 
300 

010 

Totals  . . 

18  57 

0*44 

1807— 

Offences  against  the  person 

781 

108 

49 

007 

Offences  against  property  . . 

1,412 

1-96 

240 

0'3S 

Other  offences 

12,682 

1757 

14 
803 

002 

ToUls  . , 

14*875 

20-61 

0-42 

DruJiJcenness. 

During  the  five  years,  1893  to  1897  inclusive,  the  coasumptiou  of 
beer  in  the  colony  per  inhabitant  would  seem  to  have  been  main- 
fcained ;  indeed  the  figures  for  1897  are  very  slightly  greater  than 
those  for  1894.  Wine  and  spirits  show  a  very  small  decrease  in 
the  consumption  per  head  of  population.  The  caleulatiQns  are 
made  to  show  the  results,  including  and  excluding  Maoris. 
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CONSUMPTIOlf  OF  BbICB,    WiNK,     AND   SPIBITS  PER  HSAD   OP  POPOLi-TIOH 
{including    iLND   fiXOLDDOfO    MaOILIS). 


Inotui 


idlnf  B 


UftOlll. 


Excludiog  Mftorls^ 


1805 
1896 

1897 


B«er. 

Gal. 
7-255 
6-961 
6-996 
7'453 
7-790 


Wine. 
Oat. 
0159 
0136 
O'laT 
0-133 
0138 


Bpirite. 
GaJ. 
0656 
0-611 
0593 
0-605 
0-6ii8 


Boer. 

7*716 
7391 
7*421 
7'873 
8-Q20 


Wine. 
G&]. 
0-170 
0-144 
0135 
0-141 
0-146 


8pirit8> 

QaL 
0-697 
0-648 
0629 
0-639 
0-663 


The   actual   quantities   of  beer,  wiue,   and  spirits  used  in  the 
coloDy  were*  for  the  five  years  -^ 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Beer  for 
Consumption. 
Gala. 
5,102,983 
5,019,979 
6,138,170 
5,565,040 
5,931,550 


Win©  for 

Consumption, 

OuJa. 

112,115 
97,934 
93,138 
99,473 

105,060 


Spirits  for 
Gonsiumiition. 

461,283 
440,305 
435,431 
451,679 
478,136 


A  comparieon  of  the  couvictions  for  drunkenness  shows  that 
excessive  drinking  was  not  so  prevalent  in  1897  as  it  was  seven j 
years  previously.  The  proportions  per  1,000  of  population  were 
8*39  convictions  in  the  year  1B89  and  9*14  id  1890,  diminishing  to 
G60  in  1895  and  6"y2  in  1896.  And  among  the  New-Zealand-born 
[population  of  European  descent  there  is  evidence  of  less  drunkenness 
than  among  persons  who  have  eoine  to  the  colony  from  abroad.  At 
the  census  of  1896,  out  of  the  total  population  of  New  Zealand  over 
15  years  of  age,  not  less  than  43*71  per  cent,  were  found  to  have 
been  born  here;  while  the  proportion  of  the  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness of  New-Zealand'born  Europeans  lo  the  total  convictions  was 
in  that  year  less  than  15  per  cent. 

The  prison  statistics  sliow  for  several  years  hack  the  number  of 
distinct  prisoners  received  into  gaol  after  being  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness. The  figures  for  the  years  1885-97  are  as  follow  (readraissions 
of  the  saine  person  not  counted)  :^ 

DisxmcT  Pbisonxbs  Comvictbd  op  Dbukkekness  becbivbd  into  Gaol. 


Teftr. 

1685 
1887 
1889 
1891 


Number. 

Yeaj. 

1,200 

1893 

1,038 

1895 

802 

1897 

694 

.  619 
.  469 
.  486 


Here  the  decrease  proceeds  rapidly  and  almost  uniformly  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  true  that  the  option  of  a  fine  is  generally 
given  to  a  person  convicted  of  drunkenness,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  proportion  of  fines  for  this  offence  has  increased  of 
late,  so  that  a  fall  m  the  number  of  distinct  persons  imprisoned  may 
fairly  be  accepted  as  corroborative  evidence  of  growing  sobriety 
among  the  people. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  the  consumption  per  head  of 
alcoholic  hquors  is  greater  than  it  is  here.      The  figures  for  1896, 
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according  to  Mr.  Coghlaiii  as  given  in  the  "  Seven  ColonieB  of  Aua 
tralasia/'  are  :— 

Beer.  Wine.  fiplriU. 

Gal.  GaL  Gal, 

Victoria  ..  ..  ..         11*43  l-SS  0*73 

Hew  S:»uth  Wales         . .  , ,  9'14  0-61  073 

In  each  of  these  colonies,  as  also  in  Queensland,  charges  for 
drunkenness  are,  in  proportion  to  population »  far  more  numerous 
than  in  New  Zealand.  The  order  of  the  colonies  in  this  respect  is, 
to  quote  Mr.  Cogblan  again,  as  under  :-™ 

Chaboes  of  Dbunkenness  is  Fboportion  to  Population. 
New  South  Wftle«  , .  . .  . .       15*1  por  1,000 


•« 


Victoria  . . 
QuecQ  aland 
New  Zealand* 


93 

13i 

7-0 


*'  The  Itiehriates  Institutions  Act,  1898." 

Under  this  law,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  direct  that  any 
building  or  estahlishuient  which  is  the  property  of  the  Crown  shall 
he  an  institution  for  inebriates ;  and  he  may  appoint  superintendents, 
with  other  officers. 

Power  is  also  given  to  make  regulations  for  the  management, 
supervision,  and  inspection  of  these  institutions,  any  of  which  may 
be  separated  into  two  divisions,  %vith  different  scales  of  accommoda- 
tionp  and  fees  to  be  paid  by  patients. 

An  inebriate  may  himself  make  application  to  a  Judge  or  Magis- 
trate for  an  order  committing  him  to  an  institution.  Or,  if  the 
husband,  wife,  or  any  relation  or  friend  of  any  inebriate  applies,  the 
Judge  or  Magistrate  may  suinmon  the  inebriate  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  committed ;  when,  if  necessary,  he  may  be  com- 
pulsorily  dealt  with. 

There  are  penalties  for  improper  treatment  of  patients,  and  a 
patient  is  also  liable  if  misconducting  himself.  It  is  also  enacted 
that,  during  the  continuance  of  an  order,  an  escaped  inebriate  may 
be  retaken. 

Crime  amongst  Maoris. 

The  Native  population  of  the  colony  may  he  regarded  as  sta- 
tionary, and  comparisons  of  the  numbers  of  summary  convictions 
by  the  higher  and  lower  Courts  are  given.  Compared  with  the  con- 
victions in  1887  and  188B,  the  figures  for  the  lower  Courts  are  now 
showing  a  rising  tendency,  but  the  number  for  1897  is  swelled  by 
108  persona  convicted  of  trespass,  and  those  relating  to  the  convic- 
tions by  the  superior  Courts  are  small  and  fluctuating. 

SuMKABY    Ck>NVlCTIONB    OF    MaOBI9. 


Year. 

Number, 

Year. 

N  amber. 

1887 

. .  279 

1895 

..   816 

1888 

..  213 

1896 

..882 

1897 

. .  450 

1391     .. 

, .  298 

1892 

..293 

'  In  1897  tbe  proportion  waa  7'1. 
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GoHYicTiONs  OF  Mao&is  vx  Sdpsbioe  OoUfiTS. 

Number  of  Persotis 

oonvicted! 

13 

10 


Year. 

ConviotiOD&. 

1887 
1888 

11 
10 

1691 
1892 

7 
16 

1895 
1896 
1897 

17 
19 
16 

15 

15 
19 
12 

Prisoners  in  GaoL 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  different  gaols  of 
the  colony  during  the  year  1897  was  3,616,  ioclutiing  persons  await- 
ing trial  but  not  convicted  within  the  year,  and  counting  as  distinct 
persons  repeated  admissions  of  the  same  person,  as  well  as  transfers 
from  gaol  to  gaol  of  convicts  undergoing  sentence.  In  1896  the 
number  received  was  3,39^,  so  that  the  figures  for  1897  show  an 
increase  of  224.  Of  3,616  admissions  for  1897,  46  were  for  debt,  and 
72  on  account  of  lunacy ;  while  340  were  Maoris  imprisoned  for  various 
offences.  If  the  debtors,  lunatics,  and  Maoris  be  excluded,  the 
number  of  persons  received  into  gaol  is  reduced  to  3,158,  against 
3,096  in  1896.  In  1881,  when  the  mean  population  was  only  493,482 
persons,  the  corresponding  number  of  admissions  was  4,207. 

The  number  of  persons  in  gaol  (including  Maoris)  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1897  was  noti  quite  equal  to  that  for  1887,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  population  : — 

PaisoKEtts  IS  Qaoi*  (31  ST  Decembeb)* 

nr./i«i-™™T,«         Debtors       On  Bemand 
taeuteoce.         LunaticB.  Trial. 

1887         ..  ..633  5  5S  691 

1897         ..  .,       62B  ,.  6i  674 

Of  the  prisoners  previously  convicted  received  in  1897,  331  men 
and  42  women  had  been  convicted  once ;  183  men  and  24  women 
twice;  837  men  and  419  women  three  or  more  times  :  making  a  total 
of  1,351  men  and  485  women. 

Besides  the  returns  from  the  Prisons  Department,  a  separate 
card  for  each  admission  is  furnished  for  every  gaoL  Such  cards 
as  show  convictions  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  where  several 
are  found  referring  to  the  same  person,  all  are  thrown  out  but 
one ;  then  the  number  of  cards  retained  equals  the  actual  number 
of  distinct  convicted  prisoners  received  in  the  various  gaols  during 
the  year.  In  1897  this  number  (excluding  Maoris)  was  1,884,  a 
decrease  of  52  on  the  number  in  1696,  These  figures  do  not  include 
children  committed  to  the  industrial  schools  simply  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  neglected  or  destitute. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  distinct  persons 
(exclusive  of  Maoris)  received  into  gaol  after  conviction  during 
1897,  classified  according  to  nature  of  offence,  religion,  birthplace, 
and  age : — 
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The  number  of  distinct  persons  (excluBive  of  Maoris)  imprisoned 
after  conviction,  in  the  past  ten  years,  counting  one  olfence  only 
when  the  same  person  was  imprisoned  more  than  once,  with  the 
proportion  per  10,000  prons  living,  is  added  :■ — 


Distinct  Persons  imprisoned  after  Conviction. 


Ymt. 

1888 
1839 
1890 
1881 
1893 


i>*4./^Pi<>»  Proportion  per  10,000  i  v««i- 

.     2,531  41 '81              '  1893 

.     2, 399  39'00                1894 

.     2,a97  3861              ,  1895 

.     2,113  33-56              i  1S96 

.     2,164  38*69              I  1897 


PriAonariL     ProportioQ  per  10.00ft 

Frmonoriu  ^^  Populalioa. 

2,111  um 

1,955  28-78 

1,930  27"87 

1/J36  2711 

1,884  25-84 


There  has  been  since  1888  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  distinct  convicted  prisoners,  and  a  reduction  of  16  per 
cent,  in  the  proportion  to  population.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
proportion  for  1892  was  75  per  10,000  persons. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  actual  number  of  imprisonments 
was  much  in  excess  of  the  figures  given,  as  many  persons  were 
several  times  imprisoned,  either  lor  offences  differing  in  kind  or  for 
repetitions  of  the  same  offence.  Thus,  persons  retm^ned  as  im- 
prisoned for  larceny  underwent  other  imprisonments  for  drunken- 
ness, &c.  Some  returned  as  convicted  of  drunkenness  were  several 
times  in  gaol  during  the  year  for  the  same  offence,  or  for  another, 
such  as  assault,  riotrous  or  indecent  conduct,  &c.  Often  there  were 
several  charges  preferred  against  the  same  person  at  the  one  time,  of 
which  the  most  serious  followed  by  conviction  has  been  selected. 

The  proportions  in  every  100  distinct  convicted  prisoners  belong- 
ing to  each  of  the  four  principal  religious  denominations,  with 
proportions  of  prisoners  at  each  age* period,  and  particulars  as  to 
birthplaces,  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  volume  for  1897,  on  pages 
447  and  448. 

Cost  of  Fnsoners. 

The  prisoners  in  gaols  during  the  year  1897  were  maintained  at 
a  net  cost  to  the  State  of  £33  9s.  8d.  per  head,  against  J£31  3s.  6d. 
in  1896. 

Crime  amongst  the  New-Zealand-born^ 

While  the  Ne%v*Zealand-born  formed  at  the  last  census  63  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  colony,  they  contributed  in 
1896  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  received  in  gaoL 
Of  the  New-Zealand- born  population,  however,  a  large  number  are 
under  15  years  of  age,  a  period  of  life  at  which  there  are  very  few 
prisoners;  and,  therefore,  another  comparison  is  necessary.  It  is 
found  that  the  New-Zealand-bom  over  15  years  formed  44  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population ;  but,  as  before  stated,  New*Zealanders 
constituted  kss  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  received  in 
gaols. 
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The  total  oumber  of  New- Zealand -born  distinct  prisoners  (ex- 
,  eluding  Maoris)  received  for  the  year  1897^-465  persons— is  found 
lio  be  149  in  excess  of  the  number  for  1890.     Of  those  received  in 
[1897,  98  were  under  tweoty  years  of  age.     As  before  stated,  the  plan 
Nwiopted  in  preparing  the  foregoing  tables  is  to  count  each  prisoner 
only  once,  and  to  exclude  all  who  are  not  convicted  prisoners,  besides 
dealing  only  with  the  number  received  during  the  year,  instead  of  I 
with  the  full  number  in  gaol,  which  would,  of  course,  include  thasef 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  year.     The  comparative  results! 
'jr  a  series  of  years  given  by  this  method  are  held  to  be  more 
luable  than  those  brought  out  by  one  which  includes  prisoners 
merely  awaiting  trial,  and  continual  repetitions  of  the  same  in- 
dividuals, 

First  Offenders'  Probation  Act. 

Ninety  one  persons  were  placed  on  probation  in  the  year  1897, 
against  72  in  1896.  Of  these,  27  were  discharged  after  satisfactorily 
carrying  out  the  conditions  of  their  Licenses,  6  were  rearrested,  and 
58  remained  under  the  supervision  of  Probation  OflQcers. 

Of  the  914  persons  placed  on  probation  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Act  in  October,  1886,  no  less  than  763  had,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
I1S97,  been  discharged  after  satisfactorily  carrying  out  the  conditions! 
of  their  licenses,  58  were  rearrested  and  sentenced  to  various  terms] 
of  imprisonment,  1  committed  suicide,  2  died,  21  absconded,  and  69] 
remained  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  thiir  terms  of  probation. 

The  Inspector  of  Prisons  remarks;  ** This  information  must  be 

Lihdmltted  by  the  most  sceptical  opponents  of  the  Act  as  highly  satis- 

l&ctory,  and  retlects  credit  on  Probation  Officers  for  the  judicious 

elections   made    in    their   recommendations,    and    should    be    an 

'encouragement  for  a  far  more  extensive  resort  to  the  use  of  the 

Act  than  hitherto.     It  may  be  argued  that  because  21  probationers 

have  absconded,  out  of  a  total  of  914,  there  is  a  considerable  danger 

the  community ;  but  this  melts  away,  and  is  ininitesimal,  when 

^the  numbers  who  have  been  saved  from  the  infliction  of  the  cruel 

'  t&r  brush '  of  the  gaol  stigma,  and  probably  a  career  of  crime,  is 

taken  into  account/' 

Inquests. 

The  number  of  bodies  on  which  inquests  were  held  in  1897  was 
897,  including  10  Maoris.  In  692  cases  the  bodies  were  of  males, 
and  in  205  of  females.    The  verdicts  may  be  classified  as  under : — 


NatQze  of  Yerdiet. 

Inqoeftt*  on  Pofbodb, 
M&ldR.        FemalM.     Total. 

Accident 

.. 

310 

6A            374 

DiMOM  and  natur&l 

o&iiBe« 

314 

119            433 

11 

1              12 

Homicide 

5 

3               8 

Suicide 

42 

11              53 

Execution 

S 

2 

Notd&ssed 

8 

7              15 

692 


905 


697 
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Of  the  accidental  deaths,  drowning  is  still  the  most  fatal  form. 
The  verdicts  show  that  163  bodies  were  found  drowned,  giving  a 
percentage  of  43*58  on  the  accidental  deaths  from  all  causes. 

The  inquests  on  suicidal  deaths  in  1897  show  a  decrease  on  the 
number  for  five  previous  years : — 


Yoar. 
1892 
1893 
1894 


InqnestB  on  Saioides. 
Males.    Females.       Total. 


50 
49 
58 


8 
15 
17 


58 
64 
75 


Year. 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Inqnesta  on  Soloidea. 
Males.    Females.       Total. 


66 

10 

76 

58 

12 

70 

42 

11 

58 

Fire  Inquests, 

.  The  inquests  on  fires  held  during  1897  were  49.  In  ten  cases  the 
verdict  was  incendiarism ;  in  eight,  accident ;  in  thirty,  no  evidence 
was  forthcoming ;  and  in  one  case  insufficient  evidence. 


SECTION    VII.— GOYEENMENT   VALUATION    OF   LAND 
AND  ITS  IMPROVEMENTS, 

Results  op  the  Genekal  Valuation  made  fob 
Mabch,  1898. 

In  the  year  1896  an  Act  intituled  the  Government  Valuation 
of  Land  Act  was  passed,  providiDg  for  the  appointment  of  a  Valuer- 
Geoeral,  and  (or  the  periodical  valuation  of  all  land  in  the  colony. 
The  Valuer-General  is  the  Couiniissioner  of  Taxes  for  the  time 
being.  The  valuations  on  the  general  roll  are  used  for  the  assess-d 
ment  of  land-tax,  atamp  duties,  and  duties  on  deceased  persongn 
estates ;  for  local  rates,  except  in  places  where  these  are  levied  on 
the  annual  value ;  also,  for  the  purposes  of  advances  and  invest- 
ments on  mortgage  of  land  by  the  Post  Office,  Government  Insur- 
ance Department,  Public  Trust  Office,  Government  Advances  to 
Settlers  Office,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debts  Sinking 
Funds.  The  valuation  is  also  used  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Go\^ernment  in  transactions  under  ^'The  Land  for  Settlements  Act, 
1894/'  and  *^The  Public  Works  Act,  1B94/' 

The  term  **land''  means  and  includes  all  lauds,  tenements, 
buildings,  and  hereditaments,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and 
also  includes  all  chattel  interests  in  land. 

A  certified  copy  of  any  entry  in  the  general  valuation -roll  is 
supplied  by  the  department  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

The  general  valuation -roll  continues  in  force  until  a  fresh  roll  is 
made^  but  w^hilst  in  force  it  may  be  altered  and  amended  from  timo 
to  time.  The  rolls  for  rating  purposes  are  supplied  to  local  bodies 
by  the  Valuer-General  on  the  request  of  the  local  authority.  The 
aim  is  to  insure  a  standard  valuation  for  taxation,  local  rating, 
and  loan  purposes. 

Owners  and  occupiers  dissatisfied  with  their  valuations  have  the 
right  of  objection,  the  procedure  being  that  laid  down  by  '*  The 
Rating  Act,  1894/'  and  the  regulations  under  **  The  Government 
Valuation  of  Land  Act,  1896." 

The  cost  of  making  the  valuation  is  divided  proportionally  be- 
tween tlje  departments  mostly  using  it  and  the  local  authorities, 
while  separate  fees  are  provided  for  by  regulation  for  supplying 
individual  valuations  to  persons  requiring  them. 

The  general  valuation -roll  shows  the  capital  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, of  improvements,  and  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land. 
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The  surface-value  only  of  gold  mines  is  included,  and  the  value 
of  the  Government  railways  has  been  excluded > 

Ail  land  is  included »  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied^  whether 
owned  by  private  individuals,  by  the  Crown,  by  Natives,  by  local 
authorities,  Education  Boards,  School  Comtnissioners,  Churches, 
corporations,  companies,  or  societies  of  ali  kinds,  and  whether 
subject  to  or  exempt  from  taxation  or  rates. 

The  work  of  valuing  ail  the  lauds  in  the  colony  is  very  great, 
and  the  Valuer-General  points  out  that  some  idea  of  its  magnitude 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  231,965  separate  valuations 
were  needed,  of  which  119,258  were  in  the  North  Island,  and 
112,707  in  the  South. 

The  result  of  the  valuation  of  land  as  in  March,  1898,  is  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Valuer-General,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Comparative  figures  are  here  given  for  1888  and  1898  of 
the  results  of  the  assessments  made  in  those  years,  and  the  increase, 
Stating  separately  the  unimproved  value  and  the  value  of  jmprove- 
ments  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  whereas  between  1888  and  189B 
the  unimproved  value  of  land  has  risen  only  by  11*79  per  cent.,  the 
value  of  improvements  is  greater  by  no  less  than  5205  per  cent. 

GoMPAaisoN  OF  Capital  Valuks,  1888  and  1898. 


Udi  no  proved  value     . .     75,497,379 
Vftlufl  of  improvements    35,640,335 


IBSfL 

£ 
84,401,244 

54,190,103 


Ificiripasc,  itm  to  1808, 

AmotiQt.  Bat.6 

£  per  ufnt. 

8,903,865         11  71) 

18,549,768        5205 


Total 


111,137,714       138,591,847      27,453,633        24  70 


In  the  figures  for  the  North  and  South  Islands  the  relative 
degree  of  increase  is  exhibitetl,  and  the  rapid  rate  of  progress  in  the 
North  Island  shows  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  Island. 
There  has  been  great  spread  of  settlement  in  the  Wellington  and 
Taranaki  Districts. 

Capital  Vai^ues 


Noith  Island 
South  Island 


IKKK. 

49,607,873 
61,529,841 


1898. 
£ 

71,680^952 

66,910,395 


Increase. 

£ 

22,073.079 

5,380,654 


TotaU       ..     111,137,714        138,591,347        27,453,633 

The  increase  for  the  North  Island  of  £22,073,079  represents  an 
advance  of  44  50  per  cent,  on  the  value  in  1888,  and  that  of 
£5,38u,554,  for  the  South  Island,  6"74  per  cent.  The  increase  for 
the  whole  colony,  as  shown  previously,  was  £27,453,633,  or  24  70 
per  cent. 

The  statement  on  the  next  page  gives  the  capital  value  of  land 
and  improvements  in  counties  and  boroughs  as  at  the  assessments 
of  1891  and  1898. 
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^^^^^^^1 

^^^H                          Capital  Valox  of  Land  m  Counties  and  Boroughs.               ^^^^| 

1801. 
£ 

^^^^^Hf 

85,818,167 

)5, 710, 266          ^^^M 

^^^r^'                          totals 

36,406,862 

12,881,081         ^^^^1 

122,225,029          138,591,347          '^^^f 

^^^            The  increase  in  the  capital  value  of  h 

md,  with  improvements,  i^^^l 

H            counties  for  the  seven  years  is  £9,892,099,  or  11  53 

per  cent.,  while 

■            that  for  boroughs  is  £6,474,219,  or  17' 76 

per  cent. ; 

but  the  value  of 

H            property  in  boroughs  has  been  added  to 

since  1891 

by  the  constitu- 

H            tiou  of  ten  uew  boroughs, 

and  that  of  the  counties 

correspondingly 

H            reduced,  so  that  the  actual  rate  of  increase  in  the  value  of  country 

H            lands  is  higher  than  indicated  by  the  above  fignres,  and  in  urban 

H            lands  considerably  less. 

H                 The  results  of  the  assessment  of  1898  are  given 

in  detail  iii  the 

H           tables  which  follow.     For   still   fnller  information, 

including  par-    ^m 

H            ticulars  of  road  and  town 

districts,  besides  ridings  of 

counties,  refer-    ^M 

H           ence  must  be  made  to  the  statistical  volume  of  1898»  which  also     ^ 

^^^     gives  comparisons  in  respect  of  counties  and  boroughs  separately.              , 

OODKTIEB,  1898. 

^H 

^^                                      Coonty. 

Capital  Value. 

Unimproved 
Vuliie, 

Valae  of             ^H 
Improve  meats*        ^H 

£ 

£ 

^H 

HoDgonui     .. 

213,214 

148.061 

65^63             ^M 

Whaagaroa  . . 

77,107 

48,622 

28,485             ^M 

Bay  of  lalimds 

854,354 

223,210 

131,144            ^M 

Hokiang&     .. 

411,808 

341,493 

70,315           ^M 

Whajigiirel  .. 

564,906 

328,973 

225,932           ^M 

Hobfion 

374,443 

241,663 

132,790           ^H 

Otamatoa     .. 

303.113 

186,903 

116,210            ^M 

Rodney 

305,677 

150,675 

155,002            ^H 

Waitcmatft  .. 

644,  &52 

363,628 

280,924            ^M 

Eden             

.     2,249,575 

1,153,134 

1,096,441            ^M 

iliiDtikau 

,     1,613,178 

800,861 

712,317            ^M 

IfilandB    (Great    aud     LittI 

^^M 

Barrier,  &c»,  Waiheke)      . 

149,011 

79,634 

69,377            ^M 

Waikato 

624,102 

284,829 

339,273           ^M 

Raglan 

437.t>62 

300,417 

137,545     ^^H 

Waipa 

493,786 

256,782 

237,004     ^^H 

KawMa 

383,131 

334,678 

48,453     ^^^1 

Coromandel 

380,232 

256,725 

123.507            ^M 

Thames 

304,135 

241,087 

123,048            ^M 

Obmemuri    .. 

512.330 

298,665 

213,665             ^H 

Tnuraaga 

335,664 

231,206 

104,658             ^M 

Piaku            

713.963 

371,973 

341,990             ^B 

Hotorua 

468,015 

387.996 

80,019             ^H 

Whakatan©*, 

733,027 

60d,103 

129,924             ^H 

East  Taupo  , . 

252,681 

241,891 

10,790             ^B 

Wmi  Taupo 

237,483 

214,323 

23,15^            ^M 

Islaiidfi  (^ayoc  and  Motiti) . 

5,780 

3,636 

2,084             ^M 

Waiapu 

732,232 

402,194 

380,0ci8      __^M 

Cojk             

.     2,56'J,400 

1,500,073 

1,009,327      ^^H 

VVftiuoa 

.      1,040,018 

759,735 

280, dsa   ^^H 

^^H       Hawke'sBay 

.     3,541 ,602 

2,397,060 

1,144,542     ^^^1 

^^H     Walpawa 

.     2,59t,187 

1,470,634 

1,123,563      ^^H 

^^^^^B 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^H 

^^H 

VALUE    OF    LAN] 

^B 
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CouTTTiEs— con  tinued . 

fl 

^^^f                             CoQQty. 

Capital  Value. 

U  mmproTed                V»l  ue  o  t 
Valuer               Improvomenta 

H 

£ 

M 

M 

^^^1 

H         PatangatA     .. 

,.     1,837,698 

1,131,077 

706,521 

^^1 

■         Clifton 

624,295 

507,856 

116,439         ^ 

^^H 

■         Taxanaki 

..      1,534.634 

893,623 

641,012         ■ 

^^H 

^^_^  Stratford 

992,931 

574,883 

418,048         ■ 

^^H 

^^H  Hawenb 

..     1,888.624 

940,906 

947,718 

^^1 

^^V  Patea 

..     1,031,957 

700,322 

381,635 

^^1 

H         Waitotara    .. 

914,006 

620,967 

293,239 

^^1 

H         Wangamii    . . 

..     1,704,226 

1,237,185 

467,041 

^^1 

^g         Rangibiket    .. 

,,      1,960,707 

1,146,725 

813,982 

^^1 

■          Kiwitea 

756,059 

396,791 

350,268 

^^1 

^^^-    Pohangina    ., 

397,194 

238,465 

158,729 

^^1 

^^^B  Manawatu    , . 

950,957 

693,758 

1                 357,199 

^^1 

^^^V  Oroua 

„     1,908,338 

1,080,844 

827,494 

^^1 

^         Horowhenoa 

..     1,147,850 

678,049 

1                 469,801 

^^1 

■             U\g^ndB  (Kapiti  and  Mana)  . .           ia,4&4 

9,376 

(                     1.106 

^H 

H          Pahiatua 

902,481 

481,734 

420,747 

^^1 

H          Wairarapa  North 

..     2,G31.7:iO 

l,416,60<j 

i             1,215,124 

^^1 

H          Wairarapa  South 

..      2, 348, 804 

1,401, 29t 

i                 947,608 

^^1 

■          HiiU              ., 

..      1,272,4^6 

612, 122 

>                660,307 

^^1 

H          CoUingwood 

36^J,liy 

192, 22J 

1                167,895 

^^1 

■          Waimea 

..     I,338.fi80 

806,879                531,401 

^^1 

^1          Sound  B 

270,735 

169,381 

f               107,348 

^^1 

H          Marlborough 

..      1.814,285 

1,804,020                 610.265 

^^1 

■           Buller 

673,391 

474,842                 198,549 

^H 

^^^H    Inangahua    . , 

946,174 

595,295                 350,879 

^H 

^^M   Grey 

817,957 

579,498                238,459 

^H 

^^    Westland      ., 

792,307 

668,688                 128,619        _ 

^^H 

^f         Kaikonra 

358,045 

277,672                  90.378      fl 

^^H 

■          Cheviot 

573,324 

486,795                  86,529       ■ 

^^H 

H          Amuri 

688,106 

508,777                 179,329 

^^H 

■          Ashley 

.,     3,853,094 

3,050,303                 802,791 

^^1 

■          SelwyD 

..     7,312,308 

5,194,125             2,118,183 

^^1 

■           Akaroa 

..     1,190,101 

881,158                308,943 

^^1 

^^^^    Aahburtoo    . . 

..     4,006.292 

3,061,97( 

3                 944.322 

^^1 

^^^B    Qeraldine 

..     1,839,474 

1,397,601                 441,873 

^H 

^H    IievelB 

.,     1,493,135 

1,098,928                 394,207 

^H 

^P          Mack«n2id    .. 

799,755 

646,091                 153,664 

^H 

^L^     Waimate 

..     2,403,822 

1,906.579                 497,243 

^H 

^^H    Waitaki 

..     2,540,880 

2,006,026                534,354       m 

^^H 

^^H    Maniototo     .. 

653,7^ 

874,684                179,182      ■ 

^^H 

^^^    Waihemo 

409,062 

274,698                134,364       ^ 

^^H 

V          Waikouaili  .. 

537,814 

320.442                267,372 

^^1 

H            Peninsula 

417,251 

243,754                173,497 

^H 

■           Taieri 

*.     1,282,724 

926,259                357,465 

^H 

■           Tuapeka 

8:33,968 

539,371                 294,597 

^^H 

V            Bruce 

944,163 

639.669                304,494       Mi 

^^H 

■            Glutba 

,,      1,175,618 

814.022                361,596      ■ 

^^H 

H            Vmcent 

437,987 

282,458                155.629       ™ 

^^H 

■            Lake 

318,, 564 

234,328                  84,236 

^^1 

■            Fiord 

143,584 

137,209                     6,376 

^H 

■            Wallace 

..     1,656,864 

1,177,704                 479,100 

^H 

■           Southland    .. 

..     4,251,975 

2,967,350             1.283,925 

*^H 

■            Stewait  IslaBd 

159,690 

134,378                  26.812 

^H 

K               lalanda  ( Aotipodes,  Auckland , 

^H 

^^^^_ 

13,875 
..  95,710,266 

13,875 

< 

63,732,516          31.977,750 
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BoBonoHS,  1898. 

Borougb. 

Oapital  Valae. 
90.000 

UnimproTod 
Vaine. 

32.867 

Whangarei  .. 

Birkenhead  . . 

94,185 

46.611 

Devonport    .  • 

471,867 

199.326 

Auckland 

.     5,076,696 

2.980,860 

Parnell 

399,480 

186,278 

Newmarket . . 

176,667 

82,874 

Newton 

262,946 

144,668 

Onehunga 

267.123 

180,869 

Hamilton 

118.267 

50.410 

Cambridge    .. 

79,519 

26.268 

Tbames 

294.695 

114,703 

Tauranga 

87,801 

29.879 

Te  Aroha 

56,925 

26.620 

Oisborne 

305,768 

132,139 

Napier 
Hastings 

.     1.263.227 

685,864 

497,862 

279.997 

Dannevirke  . . 

147,339 

78,606 

Woodville     .. 

98,474 

44,081 

New  Plymouth 

572,216 

325,891 

Hawera 

220,115 

98,863 

Patea 

63,626 

22.667 

Wanganui    .. 

813,205 

461,748 

Marten 

112,075 

42,406 

Feilding 

233,367 

104,788 

Palmerston  North 

631,796 

309,019 

Foxton 

100.051 

42,412 

Onslow 

202,971 

107,286 

Karori 

161,936 

110,053 

Wellington   .. 

.     8,052.512 

4,814,677 

Melrose 

314,002 

205,224 

Pahiatua 

112,239 

50,462 

Masterton 

472,291 

207,845 

Carterton 

111,106 

46,736 

Greytown 
Lower  Hutt 

130.036 

48,456 

269.821 

166,969 

Petone 

283,285 

140,693 

Richmond 

85,380 

46,163 

Nelson 

833,562 

342^029 

Picton 

74,833 

27,271 

Blenheim 

334,990 

127,636 

Westport 

189,916 

76,756 

Creymouth  . . 
Brunner 

335,889 
69,661 

87,144 
11,529 

Kumara 

36,721 

5,461 

Hokitika 

150,091 

55,580 

Boss 

29,442 

8,871 

Rangiora 

Kaiapoi 

St.  Albans     . . 

175,292 
154,281 

73,011 
48,200 

611,154 

271,805 

Cbristchurch 

.     3,364,921 

1.605,137 

Sydenham    . . 

770,069 

284,718 

Linwood 

445,210 

169,582 

Woolston 

198,425 

94,798 

New  Brighton 
Sumner  .... 

94,719 
114,143 

45,997 
63,117 

Lyttelton 
Akaroa         .  t    . 

841,719 
50,968 

238,274 
17,706 

Yaloeof 
-Improvements. 

5Z.648 

47,674  . 
272,642 
2,696,885 
214,202 

93,288 
118.893 
136.764 

67.867 

68,261 
179,992 

57,922 

31,406 
173,624 
677,878 
217,866 

68.784 

64,893 
246,825 
121.252 

40,969 
351,462 

69,669 
128,579 
322,777 

67,639 

95,686 

61.883 

3.237,836 

108,778 

61,777 
264,446 

64,371 

81,580 
102,862 
142,692 

40,227 
491,638 

47,662 
207,365 
118,160 
248,746 

58,182 

31,260 

94,611 

20,571 
102,281 
106,081 
339,349 
1,759.784 
485,341 
275,628 

98,627 

48,722  . 

51,0afil 
603,446 

33,268 
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Boroughs  -  coyUinned. 


Borongh. 

Capital  Value. 
£ 

Unimproved 
Value. 

£ 
94,217 

Valuc>  of              ^M 
[mprov»ui6t)tA^         ^H 

149.810               ^1 

Aflhburtoii 

244,027 

Timani 

539,659 

188,212 

351.447              ^M 

Waimate 

93,699 

27,297 

66,402             ^M 

Oamaiiu 

437,089 

156,348 

280,741       ^^^ 

Hampden 
Nweby 

15.721 

6,029 

9,692      ^^H 

30,075 

3,975 

26,100      ^^M 

F»lmeratoD  . . 

43,747 

10,729 

83,018               H 

H&wksbury   . . 

47,354 

20,436 

26,918              ^H 

Port  ChftlnierB 

220,291 

59,828 

160.463              ^M 

West  Harbour 

133,269 

61,839 

71,430              ^M 

Nonh-Eaat  Valley     . . 

266,458 

104,230 

152,228              ^M 

Maori  Hill    . . 

173,027 

73,970 

99,057              ^1 

Roslyn 

481,554 

218,093 

263,461              ^M 

MoTniagton  ., 

301 . 107 

109,150 

101,957              H 

Dunedin 

•     4,339,744 

2,071,548 

2,268,196              ^M 

Caversham    . . 

466,845 

186,911 

279,934              ^M 

South  Duuediu 

296,619 

91,964 

204,655              H 

St.  Kilda 

130.573 

72,186 

68,387              ■ 

Green  Ifil&nd 

39,154 

12,220 

26,925             ^M 

Moagiel 

119,466 

46,876 

72,591       _^^H 

Roxburgh 

26,836 

3,281 

23,555     '^^H 

Lawrence      .. 

89,245 

22,126 

67,120     '^^H 

Tapanui 

16,463 

2,514 

13.949     *^^H 

Ml  tOD 

109,273 

28,691 

80,562      ^^H 

Balclutba      .. 

70,287 

24,257 

46,030            ^M 

Kaitangata  .. 

59,958 

27,933 

32,025              ^M 

Arrow  town   ,, 

26,547 

4,722 

21,825              ^M 

Queen  a  town 

66,261 

12,227 

54,034               H 

Cromwell 

34,818 

10,762 

24,036              ^1 

Alexanilra     .. 

31,089 

9,287 

21,802              ^H 

Gore 

172,932 

64,239 

108,693              ^B 

Matanra 

83,481 

28.624 

54,a57              ^B 

WintoB 

29,331 

10,739 

18,592               H 

Gladstone     ., 

34,057 

15,991 

18,066               H 

Avenal 

23,488 

8,401 

15,087               H 

North  Invercargill      .. 

40,990 

17,221 

23.769               H 

Ease  Inver^argill 

62,487 

17,380 

35,107               ■ 

Invercargill  , . 

982,482 

430,704 

551,778               ■ 

South  Invercargill 

97/249 

37,919 

59,330              ^M 

Riven  on 

58,566 

15,161 

43,405              ^1 

Gamp  bell  town 

165,412 

86,429 

78,983               ^ 

Total  of  borough B   . 

.  42,881,081 

20.668.728 

22,212,353                      ' 

SECTION  Vni.— LOCAL  GOVEKNING  BODIES. 
CooNTiEfi,  Boroughs,  etc. 
Foe  purposes  of  local  government  New  Zealand  is  divided  into 
counties  and  boroughs*  Although  the  boroughs,  of  which  there  were 
97  in  March,  1898,  lie  geographically  within  the  counties,  yet  by  the 
law  they  are  not  considered  as  part  of  them.  On  the  31st  March, 
1898,  the  counties  numbered  81.  The  number  is  increased  from 
time  to  time  as  need  is  found  for  further  division,  and  in  November, 
1898,  two  new  counties,  Akitio  and  Eketahuna,  were  constituted^ 
being  cut  out  of  Wairarapa  North  County.  In  the  year  1878  there 
were  only  63  counties.  Interior  to  the  counties  are  the  road  and 
town  districts,  but  much  of  the  country  is  outlying,  many  road 
districts  having  been  merged,  especially  on  goldfields  territory. 
There  were,  however,  235  road  districts  (4  without  Boards)  in  exist- 
ence in  March,  1898,  and  39  town  districts.  One  of  these  latter 
is  the  special  Town  District  of  Rotorua,  constituted  under  *'  The 
Thermal- Springs  Districts  Act,  1881."  Besides  the  above  there 
were  30  river  protective  districts  (excludiDg  Inch  Clutha,  in  Broce 
County,  which  is  also  a  road  district),  1  drainage  district  (Christ- 
church),  2  water-supply  districts,  and  13  land  drainage  districts 
under  the  Land  Drainage  Act  of  1893,  The  Harbour  Boards  num- 
bered 26. 

These  bodies  levied  rates  in  the  financial  year  1897-98,  to  the 
amount  of  £644,552,  of  which  £439,418  consisted  of  general  rates, 
and  £205,134  special  and  separate  rates.  The  suoi  of  £76,960  was 
raised  by  licenses,  and  £18,406  by  other  taxes,  making  £739,918 
altogether,  which  sum  is  equivalent  to  £1  Os.  5d.  per  head  of  the 
mean  European  population.  In  the  year  1896-97  the  local  taxation 
was  19s.  6d.  per  head,  or  lid.  less  than  in  1897-98. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  since  1881  revenue 
derived  from  rates  has  considerably  more  than  doubled,  having  in- 
creased from  £249,087  in  1880-81  to  £644,552  in  1897-98.  Revenue 
from  Government  and  other  sources  has,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
creased in  the  same  period— eighteen  years.  Receipts  which  cannot 
be  classed  as  *' revenue**  were  £889,705  in  1880-81  against  only 
£304,645  in  1897-98  ;  but  these  figures  vary  from  year  to  year 
according  to  circumstances,  such  as  large  operations  by  way  of 
construction  of  works,  for  which  money  has  to  be  specially  raised. 

The  indebtedness  of  local  governing  bodies  on  account  of  out- 
standiog  loans  has  increased  by  nearly  125  per  cent.,  from  £3,039,807 
to  £6,834,361,  exclusive  of  moneys  borrowed  from  Government 
under  *'  The  Roads  and  Bridges  Construction  Act,  1882,"  and  **  The 
Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act,  1886/'  which  represented 
a  further  indebtedness  of  £743,242  at  the  end  of  March,  1898. 
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^1     The  receipts  (distinguiahing  revenue  from  other  sources  of  income)  and  expeuditure  of  the  various  local    ^^^^H 
^ftodies.  with  the  amount  of  rates  collected,  and  the  amount  of  indebtedness  on  account  of  loans  for  each  of    ^^^^H 
^phe  pasl  eighteen  years,  are  shown  in  the  following  table :—                                                                                                |^^^^| 
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Taxation  by  Local  Bodibb. 


Bales, 

lilcensee. 

Other  TAxe«. 

l>ocal  Bodies, 

ToUl.          , 

GfjQer&^l. 

Bpecia!  &isd 
Betiarati). 

\ 

£       s.  d. 

£       t.  d. 

M       B.   d. 

£      B.    d. 

£        B.  d. 

OonndeB* 

100,090    5    3 

H1.2SSig    e 

19,074    0    0 

11.064    fl    3 

922,906  11    0 

Borough B* 

Town  Boards  •     ... 

196,  StS    5  U 

367.«»1S    4 

51,483    2    6 

5,486    0    3 

342,*fil  10    0 

3,683    6  10 

SflgiT    1 

4.995  IT    f» 

«75    6    8 

8.483  10    4 

Bo&dBOBTdfl*       ... 

B4.S87    5    3 

Ifi.flSH  13    9 

1.907    8    0 

1,S70  16    9 

100.909    3    9 

BiTwBoMdfl*     .., 

6,830    0    2 

1.65a    1    4 

7,386    7    6 

lAHd-druniige 

Boards*             ,., 

1,434    9    9 

1.0^  15  11 

2,473    5    a 

CtoriBtchurch 

DmiDifcKe  Board  f 

17.025    0    B 

..< 

n.OBS    0    8 

Wnimnkftrin- Ank- 

le V  Water-supply 

Board*  ...            ... 

1.12S  11    0 

*.. 

1,135  11    0 

H»rtK>ujr  Boftrda  f 

37.947    3    4 

*'* 

... 

37.947    8    4J 

Tcrt»l» 

439,418  10    2 

^15.1;^  13  11 

71.960    8    3 

1«,406  IG  XI 

7^,918    8    ^ 

•  For  year  ended  Slit  March,  189^  +  For  year  ended  3iat  Decetubar,  1697- 

t  Wharfage  dues,  chargeB,  fees,  tolls,  raots,  dtc.,  amouutlag  to  £288,778  13b.  4d.,  bavtt 

not  b«eQ  classed  as  taxatioD.  |  E^ual  to  £1  Oa.  fid,  per  head  of  the  mean  European 

population  of  the  colony  for  the  financial  year  1807-08. 

Receipts  and  ExpenditukEi  1897-98. 

A  sumniEury  of  all  the  traDsactiona  for  the  year  1897-98  ie 
given  on  pages  189,  190.  The  total  revenue  of  the  local  bodies  for 
the  financial  year  was  £1,435,154,  and  they  further  received  a  euna 
of  £304^645  vphich  could  not  properly  be  termed  '*  revenue/'  making 
iJ together  a  grand  total  of  receipts  aoiounting  to  £1,739,799.  The 
rates  formed  45  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  proper.  Licenses,  rents, 
and  other  Boiu'ces  yielded  42  per  cent.,  and  13  per  cent,  was  granted 
by  the  General  Government, 

While  the  revenue  proper  of  the  counties  amounted  to  £355,923, 
of  which  these  bodies  raised  £191,958  by  way  of  rates,  the  Koad 
Boards'  revenue  was  only  £152,287,  out  of  which  £96,812  repre- 
sented the  result  of  their  rating.  The  boroughs  had  the  far  larger 
revenue  of  £503,288,  including  £285,912  of  rates,  and  their  receipts 
under  the  heading  of  licenses,  rents,  and  other  sources  amounted  to 
the  considerable  sum  of  £203,877.  In  the  matter  of  receipts  from 
Government,  of  which  a  table  is  printed  on  the  next  page,  the 
counties  received  the  bulk  of  the  money. 

The  expenditure  of  the  local  bodies  amounted  to  £1,733,016. 
In  the  counties  the  cost  of  managemeDt,  including  salaries,  travel- 
ling-expenses, rent,  printing  and  advertising,  collection  of  rates  or 
tolls,  legal  expenses,  and  sundries,  was  £42,189.  The  Borough 
Councils  expended  io  the  same  way  £52,226,  and  the  Road  Boards 
£15,946.  The  percentages  borne  by  the  cost  of  management  to  the 
total  receipts  and  total  expenditure  were, — 
Cost  of  MH.i2agetaDi]l  per  Cent,  of  Total  Becelpts.    Total  Expendltaim 

CoutitieB    ..  ..  .,  ,,  B'6  6-5 

Boroughs  . .  . .  . .  . .  8-9  9  0 

EoemI  Boards  ,.  ..  . .  9'3  69 
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Local  GovsBtrtNO  Bootss. — Escsifts,  Espekditurk,  and  ItOkna— continued. 


Slit  D^eembert  1807* 

Totalfl-oJl 
Locftl  Bodies 

Zhra1tia«« 

R«rtMtu 

BOMdA. 

Receipts :— 
BeveDue  from— 

Kates  ,.             

Licenses,  r^ints,  &nd  other  soQrces     ... 

Govorameut* ... 

County 

£        a.  d. 

17,036    0    8 
946  16    5 

£        8,  d. 
37  ♦W7    8    4 

aaa.aag  la  ii 

5«00S  18    9 

£      t.d. 

Ut,ZS^    4    1 

001,098    6    4 

109,186    1  10 

7t413  18    6 

Total  Tovcnue 
Beceipfca  not  rciveoae ... 

17  ♦m  17    1 

376,;»S    1    0 
60,197  19    9 

lA^aH  10    8 
a04,5l4  14    6 

Total  receipts 

17  »m  17    1 

439,990  11    3 

1,739,790  15    -2 

Expenclitur**:— 

Puhlic  work!  ...           „ » 

Charitable  aid  and  hospitala.., 
M&DajjoPient  ... 
Other  oicpeDditure 

3,400    7    8 
I, mil    ft 

ifi.areia  o 

190,063    0    G 

19.16?    4    0 
S«l,053    9    6 

8»,fiQ6  16    U 

1        73,571    a    0 

i&7.eoo  13  4 

OT5,246  15    0 

Tofe^  expenditure 

10,705  17    4 

419,908  14    0 

IJ3!J,01&  10    1 

Ijt»baitios(inclndingloaQi}         

^05,074  15    3 

3,a28»892    Q    Q 

8,398,964    3    4 

iHMllSf        .» 

aoo.ooo  0  0 

ij^.im    0    0 

16,834,301    0    0 

*  t  :  See  notes  U»  tabi«  on  previous  page. 

Loans  of  Local  Bodies, 

The  outstandiDg  loans  of  local  governing  bodies  form  the  subject- 
matter  dealt  with  in  the  two  next  tables.  From  them  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  arnount  owing  was,  on  the  31st  March,  1898,  £6,884,361. 
But  against  this  accrued  sinking  funds  to  the  value  of  £598,564  were 
heldp  leaving  a  net  debt  of  £6,235,797,  exclusive  of  moneys  borrowed 
from  the  General  Governioeot  and  repaid  by  annual  instalments. 

The  total  annual  charge  (excluding  exchange  and  commission) 
stood  at  £39-5,257.  of  which  £363,569  were  for  interest,  and  the  re- 
mainder, £31,688,  contributions  to  sinking  fund  accounts* 

Of  the  total  indebtedness  in  1897-98  the  debt  of  the  Harbour 
Boards,  £3,723.380.  formed  the  largest  item,  while  the  Borough 
Councils  owed  £2,834,306, 

Referring  once  more  to  the  comparative  table  on  page  137,  and 
to  the  great  advance  in  local  bodies'  debts^  it  will  be  found  that 
between  1885-86  and  1895-96  the  gross  indebtedness  increased  from 
ie4,943,270  to  £6,737,578,  an  addition  of  £1,794,308  for  the  period, 
or  36 "30  per  cent.  Between  the  same  (census)  years  population 
advanced  from  578,482  to  703,360,  the  increase  having  been  124,878 
persons,  or  21*59  per  cent.  The  wealth  of  the  colony  was  estimated 
at  about  £170,000,000  in  1886  and  £215,000,000  in  1896,  an  accre- 
tion of  £45,000,000  during  the  ten  years.  Thus,  wMle  the  popu- 
lation of  New  Zealand  increased  by  21-59  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and 
wealth  by  26' 47  per  cent.,  the  debt  of  the  local  goveniiDg  bodies  ad- 
vanced at  the  higher  ratio  of  36-30  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 
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The  aggregate  interest-charge  for  the  year  under  review 
jS363,569,  and  £293,939  of  tliis  was  payable  on  loans  raised  outside 
the  colony.  The  average  rate  of  interest  payable  to  bondholders 
was  rather  more  than  £6  Ss.  9d.  per  cent,,  as  shown  hereunder: — y 

DobtiQtureB  aud 

Htock  in 

CixculatioD. 

£ 

In  the  Colony       ..  ,.  1 1,318,161 

OutBide  the  Colony  , .  5,491, 200 


Lq^iib  raifiod  by  IjocaI  Bodjee. 


InteroBt- 
ch&rgQ. 

£ 

Nil. 

69.630 

293.939 


Average 
H&taof 
InteiresL 

5-206 
5'353 


Total    (excluding   loanEiJ  6,8a4,361*  363.569  5>339 

from  GoVBrnment)   . .  |  *        »  *  ^^^ 

While  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  above-mentioned  debt 

is  found  to  be  5^  per  cent.,  three  millions  were  raised  at  5  per  cent., 

and  two  and  a  half  millions  at  6  per  cent. 

Rateable  Value  op  Propebty  in  Counties  and  Borodqhs. 

The  aggregate  value  of  rateable  property  in  all  boroughs,  road, 
town,  and  outlying  districts  in  the  colony  on  the  31st  March,  1898, 
was : —  "* 

Loo&l  Bodiea. 

Boroughs 

BoronghB  (annual  value,  £2,184,174,1  capl- 
taliged  at  6  p«r  cent.) 

Oountiefl — 
Road  districts 
Town  diBtricts 
Towfi  districts  (annual  value,  £29,611,1 

capitalised  at  6  per  cent.)  . . 
Outlying      ., 

Total  rateahlo  value  of  property 

Here  the  total  value  of  rateable  property  iq  counties  amounts  to 
^675,307,138,  and  that  in  boroughs  to  £40,649,999. 

The  total  value  of  rateable  property  in  the  colony,  therefore, 
according  to  returns  furnished  by  the  local  bodies,  amounted,  in 
March,  1893,  to  £115,957,137,  exclusive  of  five  counties  where  there 
are  no  local  bodies  raising  revenue. 

Some  of  the  boroughs  and  town  districts  rate  on  a  capita!  value, 
but  most  of  them  upon  an  annual  value  of  property.  In  the 
foregoing  statement  the  annual  value  has,  where  necessary,  been 
capitalised  at  6  per  cent. 

*  Tbo  :£25,CKXI  ou  which  no  interest  \b  paid  has  not  been  taken  into  accotint  in  oom- 
patinti  the  average  rate  of  tatereat. 

t  Bv  "  The  Rating;  Act,  18tM,"  **  the  '^  rateable  value  *  of  any  properlv  ineauA  the  reol  at 
which  Buch  piopurty  wonM  let  from  yi»arLo  yt*ar^  deducting  therefrom  2U  per  ceutdti)  hi 
caae  of  hous^ea,  buildinji^s,  and  other  p<iir]>ihab)e  propei-ty,  ittid  10  per  centum  hi  ease  of 
land  and  other  h«reditjimou«,  but  fihaU  in  do  caae  be  Iosa  than  5  ptjr  cuntutu  on  th« 
value  of  tho  fee-«imple  thereof/'  The  values  stated  in  the  tahles  are  taken  from  returns 
reodered  by  the  local  bodinB. 

I  ExcliiHive  of  {iropi^rty  in  Counties  of  Kotorua,  East  Taupo^  Weat  Taupo>  Kawhia, 
and  Bounds,  where  thore  iLre  no  local  hndieit  riuHing  revenue. 


Bateable 
Property. 

4,247,099 

Total. 

36,402,900 

40,649, 9&9 

38,599,042 
879,120 

493,616 
35,335,454 

75,307, 138t 

£115,967,137 

MUNICIPAL   FRANCHISE   RE  POEM   ACT. 

Id  case  of  the  boroughs,  the  Act  under  which  the  valuation  is 
made  provides  for  a  reduction  from  the  renting- value  of  20  per 
cent,  on  booses  and  buildings,  and  10  per  cent,  on  land.  The 
actual  annual  value  of  the  properties  will,  therefore  ^  be  greater  than 
the  rating  value  by  from  11  to  25  per  cent. 

The  figures  given  on  the  preceding  page  are  taken  from  returns 
furnished  by  local  bodies  from  information  obtained  prior  to  the 
general  valuation  of  land  and  improvements  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Taxes,  which  has  been  described  in  the  previous  section, 

*'  The  Municipal  Franchise  Eeform  Act,  1898." 

This  is  a  law  extending  and  amending  the  franchise  in  the  case 
of  boroughs^  and  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  persons  who  are 
already  entitled  to  be  enrolled,  every  person  shall  be  so  entitled  who 
possesses  the  freehold  or  residential  qualifications  stated  in  the  Act. 

The  possession  of  the  freehold  qualification  is  defined  as  being 
the  beneficial  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  in  land  of  the  capital  value 
of  not  less  than  £25,  situated  in  the  borough,  notwithatanding  that 
the  person  may  be  already  enrolled,  or  entitled  bo  to  be»  as  a  rate- 
payer of  the  borough. 

Every  person  is  deemed  to  possess  a  residential  qualification 
within  a  borough  if  he  is,  and  for  at  least  three  months  last  past 
has  been,  a  residential  occupant  within  such  borough. 

No  person  may  be  entered  in  the  burgess  lists  in  respect  of  more 
qualifications  than  one  ;  but  (except  in  the  case  of  a  ratepayer)  any 
person  who  has  more  than  one  qualification  may  select  the  one  in 
respect  of  which  he  wishes  to  be  entered. 

In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  any  quahfication  possessed  by 
one  of  them  is  deemed  to  be  possessed  by  each. 

No  person  enrolled  on  a  burgess  roll  has  more  than  one  vote,  and 
no  person  enrolled  by  virtue  of  the  residential  qualification  can  vote 
on  any  proposal  relating  to  loans  or  rates- 

Ratino  on  Unimproved  VALtfE. 

**The  Eating  on  Unimproved  Value  Act,  1896,"  gives  power  to 
local  governing  bodies  to  levy  rates  upon  the  unimproved  instead  of 
upon  the  capital  (or  annual)  value  of  real  property,  provided  that 
the  proposal  to  do  so  has  been  demanded  by  the  required  proportion 
of  ratepayers^  submitted  to  the  ratepayers'  vote,  and  declared  carried 
by  a  majority  of  the  valid  votes  recorded  by  at  least  one-third  of  the 
ratepayers  on  the  rolL 

Rates  made  and  levied  under  this  Act  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
equal  as  nearly  as  may  be,  but  not  exceed  in  their  producing 
capacity,  rates  made  and  levied  on  the  capital  (or  annual)  value 
under  *'  The  Rating  Act,  1B94,"  see  special  article  in  Part  III. 

Up  to  the  end  of  March,  1899,  twelve  local  governing  bodies  (six 
boroughs,  four  counties,  one  town  district,  and  one  road  district)  had 
notified  in  the  Netv  Zealand  Gazette  that  the  proposal  to  levy  rates  on 
the  unimproved  value  of  land  had  been  carried,  w^hiJe  in  eight  cases 
(lour  boroughs  and  four  counties)  the  proposal  V\a^\ie.«ax^\^cX.^^> 
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Town  Districts,  1897-98. 


1 

Nmmb»t-  of 

TowD  DlBtrJotB. 

u 

S 

I 

1 

> 

1^ 

n 

V  m 

8,  d. 

£ 

, 

Karao.. 

,       222 

71 

83 

96 

0    0| 

15,087 

HeleiQaville 

564 

116 

100 

133 

0     3 

2^719 

Papa^ura 

2U 

73 

154 

202 

0    Oi 

18^550 

To  ArohA 

672 

215 

300 

314 

I    0 

5^340 

To  Awamutu 

347 

45 

65 

66 

0     0} 

1d!33S 

Kihikihi 

202 

60 

120 

158 

0     0| 

9,270 

Ngaru&wabm     -  - 

235 

60 

144 

144 

0    01 

13,057 

Rotorua* 

499 

Opotiki               ..       ,      ,. 
Waitara  (RaleigU) 

641 

2i£0 

190 

281 

0     0} 
0    Of 

29,565 

517 

145 

220 

299 

27,500 

Opurmke 

400 

100 

164 

539 

0    0| 

25,*J71 

Ingle  wood 

B68 

160 

153 

385 

0    (^ 

27,234 

Notmanbj^ 

336 

80 

100 

100 

0     li 

13,457 

Stratford 

1,256 

2B0 

348 

690 

0    o| 

66,684 

Man  (VI  a 

471 

80 

161 

200 

0    0^ 

26,9^ 

Waverley 

442 

100 

100 

100 

0    o|  1 

20,801 

Lethbcidge(Tuiakina)     ,. 

251 

53 

47 

65 

0     8 

1^624 

Buirs,,               ...        ,. 

521 

1  118 

ISO 

173 

1    0 

3,635 

Haloombo 

376 

97 

163 

730 

1    0 

1,605 

Clyde  (Wftiroa) 

679 

120 

168 

292 

0    Of 

43^612  1 

TaradaLe 

807 

148 

136 

isa 

0     0^ 

72,464  ' 

OrmondviUef 

453 

190 

160 

215 

0     6 

2^513 

Waipawa 

764 

153 

132 

195 

0  10 

6,251 

Kaikora  North   . . 

301 

62 

103 

135 

1     0 

2,820 

Featheratou 

711 

109 

150 

190 

0     Of 

46^005 

JohiiHonville 

493 

%% 

90 

146 

0    Oh 

45,830 

HaTelook 

365 

96 

95 

0    1 

17,242 

Amberley 

437 

9B 

93 

ISO 

0    0| 

27,525 

Soutkbddge 

494 

200 

125 

245 

0    Of 

34,165 

HaiiipHtead 

1.214 

200 

263 

314 

0    Oi 

62,974 

Tinwald 

538 

100 

119 

1S9 

0    Of 

46,301 

Geraldme 

S41 

170 

196 

307 

0    Of 

39,660 

Temukft 

660 

150 

154 

600 

0    Of 

52,330 

Arowhemia 

789 

215 

^70 

500 

0    04 

29,483 

Allan  ton  (Graytown) 

2T4 

104 

70 

87 

0   o| 

6,737 

Outram 

452 

86 

66 

66 

0     Oi 

27,640 

Clinton 

474  \    90 

123 

135  '  1     0' 

1^375 

WynEiham 

483 

104 

104 

354  '  1     0 

2.229 

Otauiau 

867 

84 

105 

105     0    Of 

13^710 

TotAli      , , 

- 

" 

■■    1    •• 

879,126 

29,611 

*  Special  town  district  under  "  The  Thermal-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881." 
\  The  figures  are  for  189&-97,  later  accounts  not  being  procurable. 
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^B 
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V                                         Road  Districts,  1897-98. 

H 

1 

Number  of 

^  ft* 

^^^^^       County  lUid  District. 

js 

i 

1 

i 
t 

1 

if 
II 

1 

^1         Mongontii— 

£ 

^H 

H             Oniaiti  (merge^l) 

91 

^^1 

■            Ontru 

684 

108 

27,471 

H 

^M         Whaugaroa       ] 

H         Bay  of  I»]TiDds  1     (No  road 

■  Hokianga          [    diBtricfca.) 

■  Hobson             ) 

^^^^ 

^^^^^M 

^^^^^M 

^^^M 

^M         Whangarei— 

^^H 

^m             Hikurangi 

854 

115 

85 

120 : 

21,838 

^M 

^M            Kaunhohore 

212 

82 

45 

65 

16,846 

^M             Kensington 

824 

110 

29 

82 

7,478 

^^^H 

^M             Maungakaraniea 

227 

4a  ' 

102 

102 

23,032 

^^1 

■            Mauriu 

557 

130 

140 

140 

41,438 

^^1 

^m             Otonga 

ii07 

52 

55 

57 

13,301 

^^1 

^M             Otonga  East 

246 

68 

60 

105 

16,490 

^^^ 

■             Parua  Bay 

299 

155 

205 

255 

20,018 

^^H 

^m             Buarangi 

117 

20 

58 

65 

11,182 

^^H 

^M             VVatkiekie 

IBO 

31 

196  :       265 

17.068 

^^H 

^H              Waipu  Nortlt 

209 

46 

86  j        66 

18.081 

^^^^H 

^H              Whareora 

101 

63 

78  !        80 

i 

6,736 

^^H 

H         Otamatea— 

^^H 

■             Mangawai 
^B              Matakohe 

272 

52 

as 

68 

21,092 

^^1 

n28 

50 

169 

169  i 

27,479 

^^1 

^B             Whakapkau  (no  Board] . . 

" 

- 

•■ 

" 

35,000 

^1 

H          Rodney— 

^H 

■              AJbertland  North 

61 

10 

48 

46 

7,696 

^^1 

■             Alberbland  South 

347 

76 

229 

234 

26,364 

^^1 

^M             Ahuroa 

36 

12 

56 

64 

4,530 

1 

^M              Komokoriki 

79 

12 

39 

42 

6.622 

^m              fklaburangl  KaAt 

135 

34 

71 

71 

10,790 

H 

^M             Mahvimngi  Upp^r 

883 

171 

277 

859 

62,225 

^1 

^M             Mamcne 

64 

15 

84 

45 

6,098 

^1 

^^^       Matakaiia  Eaab 

109 

17 

22 

22 

7,966 

^^m      MatakanaWest 

194 

60 

70 

180 

13,646 

^^1 

^^^r      Omaha 

887 

B6 

158 

178 

21,971 

^^1 

^            Puhoi 

465 

80 

127 

130 

32,856 

^^1 

^M             Tauhoa 

409 

69 

93 

m    * 

21,175 

^^1 

^m            Wbardune 

101 

20 

54 

81 

15,912 

^1 

^P          Waitemata-— 

^1 

^H              Kaukapakapa  . . 

577 

90 

170 

244 

42,585 

■ 

^^^^       Pukeatua 

650 

80 

2m 

350 

26.874 

^^^^       Wbangaparaoa 

107 

22 

35 

41 

7,403 

^^p                                                               (1)  Ho  rate  vtrnok. 
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BoAD  Districts,  1897-98 — contintied. 


s 

1 

Number  of 

i         1 

^6 

II 

County  and  District 

i 
1 

Ratepayers. 

i 

Rateable 
Properties. 

og 

If 

'I 

Eden— 

£ 

d. 

AvondaJe 

901 

200 

268 

822 

84,402 

ArchHiU 

1,567 

850 

288 

572 

91,838 

18.(1) 

Eden  Terrace  . . 

1,604 

869 

299 

488 

87,737 

iP) 

EpBom 

660 

125 

114 

128 

142,695 

1 

Mount  Albert  .. 

1,668 

270 

414 

487 

147.564 

Mount  Eden    . . 

8,677 

850 

800 

900 

815,226 

il*) 

Mount  BoBkiU 

495 

88 

170 

280 

129,297 

Mount  Wellington 

876 

162 

195 

576 

135,587 

; 

One-tree  Hill  .. 

975 

150 

170 

214 

170,229 

Panmure  Township 

828 

76 

88 

182 

13,862 

'  f 

Point  ChevaUer 

591 

81 

87 

44 

80,142 

, 

Bemuera 

2,034 

880 

367 

450 

857,770 

>  . 

TamakiWest  .. 

882 

80 

98 

117 

88,708 

i 

Awhitu 

872 

100 

120 

140 

26,446 

, 

Howick  Town  . . 

220 

69 

112 

108 

11,000 

j 

Hunua 

280 

80 

185 

150 

20,640 

] 

Karaka 

189 

60 

72 

160 

20,150 

. 

Mangare 

864 

161 

154 

210 

151,426 

Manurewa 

218 

56 

84 

120 

28,466 

'. 

Maraetai 

96 

22 

22 

33 

9,274 

Mauku 

428 

96 

188 

171 

48,894 

m 

Maungatawhiri 

298 

46 

64 

88 

28,697 

t 

-     Mercer  Township 

215 

85 

56 

73 

10,989 

I 

Opaheke 

462 

88 

110 

126 

41,474 

: 

Opabeke  North 

867 

95 

162 

211 

32,829 

Otahubu 

942 

296 

258 

830 

77,895 

I 

Pakuranga 

846 

66 

70 

94 

48,270 

I 

Papakura 

898 

74 

96 

108 

41,670 

- 

Paparata 

407 

82 

112 

160 

87,240 

■ 

Paparoa 

107 

87 

64 

69 

14,670 

\ 

Papatoitoi 
Pokeno 

'       176 

86 

65 

, , 

51,498 

1 

1       405 

78 

89 

98 

31.563 

1 

Pollok  Settlement 

!       188 

22 

82 

45 

10,693 

i 

Pukekohe  East 

1      884 

235 

250 

260 

77,778 

Pukekohe  West 

1,104 

208 

216 

220 

113,525 

J 

TamakiEast    .. 

1      668 

111 

121 

160 

89,750 

^ 

Turanga 

1      209 

44 

61 

70 

21,896 

iC) 

Waipipi 

827 

180 

260 

400 

81,336 

m 

Wairoa 

!       859 

170 

225 

260 

82,250 

J 

Waiuku 

1       454 

100 

185 

185 

69,187 

1 

Ohinemuri   J          *"•"»•) 

1 

(M  On  annual  value.       (>)  |d.  special.        (S)  id.  special, 
id.,  Id.  Patumahoe  Ward.       (»)  id.  special. 


(*)  Ad.,  West  Mauku  Ward ; 
(0)  id.  special. 


■ 

^^H 

^1 

^H^H^^ft 

3 

LOCAL   60VEENING   BODIES. 
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BoAD  Districts,  1897 -9H--contmued. 

M 

f 

KomtNorof 

1 

4  ^1 

o 

^1 

County  and  DLetrict. 

6 

g 

i^ 

h  ^H 

' 

1 

1 

?| 

Piako-^ 

M 

^H 

MatB^mata 

fiSI 

40 

52 

57 

87,841 

^^M 

Waitoft  .. 

»79 

252 

21B 

270 

289,369 

^^H 

Waikato— 

^^H 

Cambridge 

5S8 

90 

99 

98 

111,096 

^    ^^1 

Kirikiriroft 

823 

150 

251 

261 

286,997 

^H 

Tamahere 

202 

22 

88 

30 

60,850 

t  ^^H 

WUangamarma 

407 

77 

206 

419 

63,020 

iandi^^H 

^               Huntly 

B44 

300 

196 

224 

67.810 

>  ^H 

H           Waipa- 

^^H 

^M              NeVi'castle 

893 

96 

150 

160 

67,290 

^^^^1 

^M              Pukekura 

803 

173 

870 

450 

122,820 

^^H 

^M              Rfiii^iaobia 

549 

90 

113 

113 

72.854 

^^^^H 

^M              TohtkaraHiea   .. 

89 

20 

61 

51 

19,414 

I  ^^H 

^^m    Baglan- 

^^^F        Xaramu  (no  Board) 

74 

-  ^1 

^V              Onewhero 

170 

46 

,       *58 

61 

12,600 

K)  ^^B 

■               Te  Akati  (no  Board) 

51 

•' 

" 

•• 

" 

^M           Kawliia             ) 

^^^1 

^^^    West  Taupo 

(No  road 

^^^^^M 

^^H    Eaat  Taupo 

diBtricts,) 

^^^^^M 

^^^V    Rotorua 

^^^H 

H            Tfturaoga— 

^^H 

■                 Katikati 

897 

56 

48 

145 

'26,859 

i  ^^H 

■               TePuke 

397 

70 

115 

184 

45,598 

M 

^^H          ToPuua 

165 

SO 

135 

140 

24,801 

(')    ■ 

^^V     Whakatane— 

^1 

^F               Opoliki 

084 

ISO 

214 

252 

105,705 

^1 

^^^          WiiaJtatane 

467 

900. 

250 

272           76,388 

1 

}  ^fl 

^^B     Waiapu  (no  road  districtB). 

^H 

m^  Cook- 

^M 

H                Kaiti  .. 

565 

96 

160 

460 

69,100 

fC)      ■ 

^M                Ngatapa 

434 

93 

74 

77 

224,572 

■ 

^1                 Ormond 

461 

100 

100 

222 

70,563 

H 

■                Palutahi 

582 

87 

1       127 

266 

195,992 

■ 

^^^          Pouawa 

1         55 

45 

75 

110 

94,000 

n     ■ 

^^^H           Poverty  Baj 

1087 1 \  109 

121 

121 

130,490 

■ 

^^^B          Taruberu 

(')   J 

45 

51 

51 

80,600 

■ 

^^^ft         Te 

385 

1 

69 

35 

135 

164,456 

1 

^^^^^B            {h  No  rate  struek. 

1)  Id.  ana  id.  special.       (•)  ^.«  M.,  and  S|d.  specj 

^M 

^^^^^m                         («) 

■peeial.        (A)  Cut  out  of  Poverty  Bay. 

■ 
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BoAD  Di8TBiOTB»  1897-98 — continued. 


i 

Namber  of 

Coanty  and  DiBtriot. 

& 

i 

J 

^ 

1 

1 

P 

1 

Cook — continued. 

1 

d. 

Waikohu 

189 

30 

30 

85 

816,121 

P) 

Waimata 

259 

47 

47 

50 

180,459 

i 

Whataupoko    . . 

9d6 

160 

280 

270 

67,580 

1 

Clifton  (no  road  distrioto). 

Taranaki^ 

Barrett 

872 

84 

84 

95 

86,038 

(') 
}(» 

Carrington 

282 

49 

71 

79 

31,954 

Egmont 

667 

94 

180 

181 

65,803 

|l») 

Elliot 

215 

39 

50 

53 

15,894 

Frankley 

278 

55 

62 

62 

26,489 

. 

Henui 

891 

76 

82 

98 

28,554 

L 

Hurford.  Upper 

69 

18 

18 

18 

7,955 

Mangorei 

246 

47 

60 

60 

30,030 

Moa 

2,461 

430 

490 

500 

225,800 

\\') 

Oakura 

820 

50 

127 

39,272 

Okato 

806 

60 

70 

'88 

43,786 

\   \ 

Omata 

291 

55 

46 

58 

86,065 

1 

Parihaka 

1,187 

280 

350 

748 

217,157 

f) 

Tataraimaka    . . 

126 

26 

85 

86 

25,502 

Waitara  West  . . 

851 

160 

160 

222 

92,685 

Waiwakaiho     . . 

898 

67 

112 

176 

85,946 

, 

Stratford— 

Manganui 

1,478 

320 

350 

889 

145,692 

1 

m 

Hawera— 

Waimate 

2,229 

420 

461 

600 

470,131 

m 

Patea— 

Kohi 

195 

32 

30 

30 

50,139     ' 

1 

Motoroa 

87 

16 

19 

19 

24,071     : 

1 

Okotuku 

144 

24 

29 

83 

49,455     . 

(*) 

Patea  East 

884 

65 

104 

355 

120,072 

Patea  West 

799 

170 

213 

626 

186,504     1 

Wairoa 

98 

22 

29 

29 

49,948 

} 

Waitotara-Momohaki    . . 

492 

112 

118 

357 

109,869 

1 

Whenuakura-Waitotara 

884 

40 

42 

42 

127,697     ■ 

i 

Waitotara  (no  road  districts). 

1 

Wanganui — 

Kaukatea 

161 

35 

50 

108 

88,841     1 

} 

Kaitoke 

537 

100 

112 

174 

133,017 

i 

Mangawhero     . . 

715. 

200 

277 

277 

210,309 

i 

(1)  No  rate  stmek. 
{*)  id.  speoial. 


(3)  ^.  and  54kl.  speoial.  (S)  ^d.  speciaJ,  portion  of  district. 

(6)  Special,  Tsrioas ;  fd.  separata.  (<)  Speoial,  varioas. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

^^^^^^^H 

^ 

^^^H 

^^H 

^^^^^H 

W^ 

^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^B                                               hOQAL  GOV£KNING    60DIKB. 
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^^^^^^                      BoAD  BiBTRiOTs,  1B97-9& — continued. 

■ 

L 

1 

Kamtwrof 

>* 
0& 

!|    ^1 

^^^^B              Cdnnty  uidjDutrjot. 

h 

1 

1 

1 

l\ 

^m            WB,ng9^aVki— continued. 

£ 

^1 

^1                Purua 

6a9 

175 

171  : 

195 

182,260 

H 

^M               Uppor  Wangaeku 

450 

86 

86 

132 

137.303 

W)     ■ 

■            Bangitik€i— 

^1 

^m               HuntervillQ  (merged) 

•' 

150 

189 

.. 

26,649    ' 

H 

^1           Orouio — 

^1 

■                Fitzbeibert 

564 

132 

277 

376 

309.653 

!    1 

^M                ManawAta 

2,163 

412 

460 

693 

556.357 

^M                Mflbtiohester 

a»847 

726 

608 

1.820 

909,234 

m    ■ 

1     liS"  I  i^"™'" 

J 

^1            HorowhenuBi — 

^^^B 

■                Otaki 

1.198 

201 

307  ' 

707 

200.006 

■ 

H                Te  Horo 

406 

74 

184 

342 

175.078 

m    ■ 

^P                Wirokino 

** 

660 

476 

1,021 

618.283 

m    ■ 

H            Wairoa              1    (No  n}aa 
■            Hftwke's  Bay    |    distriotfl.) 

^1 

^^1 

■             Waipawar- 

^^H 

^m                Kumeroa 

404 

100 

120 

238 

118,654 

id.  &  id.    H 

^H                 Mainigaatoa 

249 

42 

68 

247 

74.606 

^^H 

^M                  Noreewood 

1.048 

170 

336 

250 

100.874 

^^1 

■                 Rufttaniwha  North 

681 

102 

92 

92 

278.660 

^^1 

^M                Takapau 

623 

80 

60 

70 

196,416 

.     ■ 

^1                 Waipawa 

327 

65 

69 

102 

60,605 

fl 

^1                 Waiptikumti 

B16 

111 

102 

126 

298,310 

■ 

■                 WoodviMe 

l»00l 

200 

225 

331 

118,441 

1  ^M 

H             Pataagata— 

^^1 

■                Oero   .. 

198 

34 

46 

45 

292,147 

1  ^^H 

■                Patangata 

333 

44 

44 

99 

132,211 

^M                Porangahau 

474 

62 

62 

102 

235.161 

^M                 Taumumu 

228 

19 

lU 

19 

457,360 

^1 

^^^          Wallinglord      .. 

244 

18 

18 

33 

296.671 

i      ■ 

^^B          Wansteod 

121 

54 

54 

72 

110,147 

■ 

^H          Web^r 

•km 

71J 

131 

158 

19ri,262 

■ 

^^^       PEbhiatua  (no  road  difttriuU.) 

■ 

^^H             ii)  Sp^isi^,  Vftrlofiii.          (t)  Bpeoial.  MSd.; 

neparAte 

TflJlOQS. 

It)  5-16d,  s 

P«cial.           ^H 

^^^^y^^                                                            («l  No  r&to  struck. 

1 

SM)6 
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BoAD  DiBTBiCTB,  1897-98 — conimued. 


1 

Nomber  of 

# 

f^ 

County  and  District. 

|i 

1 

Ratepayers. 

1 

Rateable      | 
Properties. 

l| 

li 

9 

Wairarapa  North—* 

£ 

d. 

Akitio 

458 

37 

39 

48 

242,801 

i 

Oastlepoint 

667 

90 

84 

106 

290,498 

i 

Eketahuna 

2,159 

•  • 

500 

1,030 

244,210 

AP) 

Masterton 

2,062 

380 

350 

438 

610,964 
138,789 

f 

Mauriceville 

1,086 

263 

253 

315 

Upper  Taueru  . . 

211 

46 

53 

56 

99,000 

m 

Wairarapa  South— 

Featherston     . . 

2,204 

500 

440 

600 

1,081,444 

i 

Taratahi-GartertoD 

2,494 

660 

648 

852 

702,576 

m 

Hutt— 

Makara 

278 

44 

53 

138 

82,724 

40 

Seatoun 

175 

•60 

61 

81 

30,220 

1 

Sounds  (no  road  districts). 

Marlborough — 

Awatere 

432 

70 

46 

63 

502,431 

} 

Omaka 

1,617 

250 

349 

403 

279,688 

1 

Pelorus 

1,407 

260 

264 

880 

190,245 

h) 

Picton 

866 

181 

158 

250 

120,826 

1 

Spring  Greek    . . 

769 

120 

135 

139 

150,838 

i^A 

Wairau 

874 

138 

132 

200 

365,350 

i 

Kaikoura(no  road  districts). 

Gollingwood — 

Gollingwood 

1,019 

272 

327 

900 

82,457 

i 

Takaka 

1,405 

327 

295 

690 

121,760 

i 

Waimea— 

Dovedale 

327 

48 

72 

72 

29,393 

} 

Motueka 

976 

175 

163 

. . 

83,768 

Moutere  Upper 

409 

100 

97 

35,764 

Riwaka 

624 

125 

128 

. . 

74,104 

i 

Stoke . . 

1,244 

, . 

210 

214,415 

(*) 

Suburban  North 

593 

110 

121 

224 

88,421 

(*) 

Waimea  West . . 

422 

75 

70 

70 

78,027 

BuUer             ] 

Inangahua 

^No  road 
districts.) 

Grey 
Westland 

Amiiri 

*  Counties  of  Akitio  and  Eketahuna  constituted,  5th  November,  181^. 
(1)  Special,  various.  (a)  S^d.  and  itd.  special.  (B)  ^d.  special.  («)  gd.  special. 

(6)  No  rate  struck. 
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^^^BP                     Road  Distbicts,  1897-9S — continued. 

■ 

1 

Numborof 

^  1* 

1 

1 

Is      ^1 

^^^M            Goiinty  aod  Distrlot. 

1 

i 

fl 

o  S 

5 

If    1 

1^ 

1 

I 

1 

li      V 

Chfiviot  (oo  Boatd). 

£ 

H 

Aikley— 

H 

Ashley 

686 

140 

180 

215 

399,709 

fl 

CUBt     ., 

771 

157  1      137 

157 

124,099 

Eytefcon            .,             ..1.726 

320  1       272 

272 

377,584 

■ 

Eyreton  West  . .             . .         397 

85           77 

77 

189.962 

^1 

Kowai 

1^967 

..   ,       .. 

683 

488,964 

■ 

MjkQdoviUe  and  BaDgiora 

2.488 

520  1      425 

591 

576,661 

Oxford 

2,213 

462 

469 

690 

337,076 

^H 

Waipara 

1.227 

260 

234 

391 

1,109.808 

■ 

Solwyn — 

1 

Avon  , . 

4,53a 

1,085 

802 

1,160 

469,866 

u.C')       ■ 

Ooiirttinay 

2,491 

410 

433 

002 

721.527 

Ellesmere 

3,841 

661 

564 

1,02:^,440 

Ha.1  swell 

1,179 

2^20 

200 

210 

289,036 

1 

Heatbcote         .*      • 

2,369 

464 

625 

673 

374.960 

IM')      ■ 

Lake  Coleridge 

141 

30 

37 

61 

211/264 

■ 

Lincoln 

1,333 

26S 

233 

283 

34:i,C90 

■ 

Malvern 

707 

175 

153 

249 

123.287 

^H 

Malvern  East  . , 

628 

129 

164 

246 

116.179 

Malvern  Soutli 

483 

yo 

150 

303 

93,470 

^1 

Rakaia 

889 

185 

190 

287 

311,394 

}     1 

Riccarton 

5,206 

920 

960 

1,190 

765,382 

S  prey don 

1.278 

300 

299 

399 

131,690 

1 

Springs 

1.984 

450 

390 

508 

484,923 

^^H 

Taibapu 

376 

100 

60 

60 

96,600 

Tempi  eton 

2.04B 

420 

478 

591 

385,279 

^1 

Upper  Waimakariri 

122 

21 

14 

41 

64,039 

{')         ■ 

Akaroa— 

H 

Akaroa  and  Wainui 

1,416 

2^ 

242 

356 

292.827 

u  1 

^^H          Le  BoB*s  Bay  . . 

271 

55 

79 

80 

66,083 

^^B         Lit  Lie  River 

620 

250 

160 

283 

343.216 

^1 

^^H          Okain's  Bay     .. 

567 

103 

U6 

125 

111.663 

^^H          Pigeon  Bay 

352 

58 

52 

66 

109.893 

^H 

^^m          Port  Levy 

132 

28 

39 

45 

100,087 

I 

^^H          Port  Victoria   , . 

326 

80 

88 

92 

64.676 

^^™^      Aahburton— 

H 

V                 ADama 

69 

1     ^4 

17  ;         20 

52,514 

1 

H                  Ash  bur  ton  Upper 

1,811 

1  350 

450 

550 

574. 3a5 

k  '<'  i      ■ 

H                 Coldstream 

365 

61 

70 

86 

219.399 

^L^           LoQgbeacli 

1,400 

. , 

227 

327 

433,768 

i^^f*    M 

^^K           Mount  Hutt 

1.157 

250 

273 

372 

665,841 

^^^P          Mount  Somers, . 

913 

182 

225 

225 

191,116 

■ 

1              (1)  Id,  »pecliJ,  pari  of  dlatflct,       <«)  isoparaBo.  1».,  id.,  3  8-7d,        t" 

}l-74.apaoial.I 

L  and  ax.      H 

^^^                                                  {*\  No  mte  struck.        (^i  5<16d.  epftMnT. 

J 
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BoAD  DiBTBiOTB,  1897-98 — continued. 


3 

Number  of            1 

^ 

ll 

1 

o| 

ss 

County  and  DiBtriot 

1 

1 

fS'S 

a  a 

(S  "  * 

1 

& 

S* 

c! 

ABhburton — continued. 

£ 

d. 

Bangitata 

703 

166 

208 

236 

361,682 

1 

1,658 

311 

337 

420 

487,680 

Wakanui 

1,087 

187 

230 

230 

350,281 

^toft 

Geraldine — 

Geraldine 

2,424 

470 

471 

650 

465,179 

i 

Mount  Peel 

517 

92 

88 

103 

411,662 

i 

Temuka 

2,268 

410 

605 

634 

646,981 

I 

Levels           \ 

Mackenzie 

Waimate 

JNo  road  dis- 

Waitaki 

tricts.) 

Waihemo 

Waikouaiti  , 

Peninsula — 

Otago  Heads    . . 

806 

•      33,602 

Peninsula 

1,294 

218 

333 

393 

187,468 

} 

Portobello 

877 

366 

366 

141,864 

i 

Tomahawk 

168 

23 

33 

44 

29,685 

i 

Taieri  (no  road  districts.) 

Bruce — 

Balmoral 

870 

53 

65 

83 

224,720 

., 

Inch-Glutha    (Road    and 

River) 
Mount  Stuart  . . 

420 

67 

67 

74 

66,861 

} 

708 

115 

116 

130 

108,930 

i 

Olutha           \ 

Tuapeka 

Maniototo 

Vincent 

(No  road  dis- 
tricts.) 

Lake 

Southland — 

Invercargill  (no  Board.) 

1,882 

Knapdale 

1,391 

290 

255 

274 

267,788 

1 

Otaraia 

656 

250 

169 

269 

125,748 

Oteramika 

1,894 

365 

466 

, , 

272,971 

i.i 

Tuturau 

782 

96 

101 

110 

140,092 

i 

Waimumu)  (Merged  Ist  j 
Wyndham  J  June,  1897)  ( 

674 

117 

127 

191 

171,591 

816 

44 

60 

68 

78,789 

•• 

Wallace             |     ^^  ^^^ 
Ltart  Island!   ^^«^-*«-) 

Totals 

. . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

38,599,042 

LOCAL    GOVERNING    BODIES. 
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00 

00 
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cocq 
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SECTION  IX.— LICENSES  AND   LICENSED  HOUSES,  Etc. 


Licenses  and  Licensed  Houseb, 

During  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1898,  2,393  lieenees  for 
the  sale  of  iDtOKicatiDg  hqaors  were  graoted.  Of  these,  1,526  were 
pubhcans'  and  accominodatioa  licenses,  9  New  Zealand  wine,  d3 
packet,  125  wholesale,  and  680  conditional.  The  fees  paid 
amounted  to  £54,000,  and  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  local 
governing  bodies  of  the  districts  in  which  the  licenses  were  issued. 
Particulars  are  given  in  the  following  table  :— 

N«JirBBB  or  Licenses  obastted  duiuno  the  Year  1897-98,  and  the  Amouiit 
OF  Fees  paid  to  Ixjcai*  Bqdikb  therefor. 


PabUcang'  lioentee 
Accommodation  liceiiaes 

Tot&l  liceDHfid  houses 
New  Zeulatkd  wine  licenses 
Packet  licenses 
Wholesale  licenses 
Conditional  licensee 

Total  licenses  granted 


Id  Counties. 
615 
234 


849 

16 

S 

495 

1,367 


Id  Boroughs. 
677 


677 

9 

38 

117 

186 


1,026 
£33.766 


1,526 


2,393 


£54,000 


AmountoE  license-fees  paid  to  local  bodies  ;£20,334 

The   average   number    of   persons    to   each    hcensed   boose   in 
counties  and  boroughs  respectively,  for  1897-98,  is  next  shown  : — 


Counties 
Boroughs 

Totals 


Number 
of  LiceuHAd 

HOUMft.* 

849 
677 


l^iiLimattjd 
Po^fiuI&tiQD. 

397,830 
a'ii^552 


A¥Grfl.ee  JSumbtir  of 

Porsons  to 

eaoli  LioeuBecI  House. 

487 


l,52li 


727,38af 


In  1896-97  the  number  of  licensed  honses  in  counties  was  862,  and 
those  in  boroughs  676,  giving  a  total  of  1,538  houses,  or  12  more 
than  in  1897-98.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  house  in- 
creased  from  455  in  1896-97  to  469  in  1897-98  in  counties,  and  in 
boroughs  the  average  increased  from  476  to  487  > 


•  I.e.,  housee  holding  pmbHc»u«"  or  ftoeommodfttiou  lii 
f  Exdudiag  porjoii?  on  shlpbo&rd  nod  adjaccat  iila'jds. 
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The  annual  fees  paid  for  licenses  are — 

(1.)  For  a  publicans'  license  £ 

(a.)  Within  the  limits  of  a  borough  or  town  district  . .       40* 

(b.)  Outside  the  aforesaid  limits  . .                          . .  . .       25 

(2.)  For  a  New  Zealand  wine  license                                  . .  1 
(3.)  For  an  accommodation  licenle,  a  sum  to  be  determined 

by  the  Licensing  Committee,  not  exceeding  . .       20 
(4.)  For  a  packet  license — 

(a.)  For  a  vessel  exceeding  50  tons  register. .  . .       10 

(b.)  For  a  vessel  not  exceeding  50  tons  register  5 

(5.)  For  a  wholesale  license                                  . .             . .  . .       20 

(6.)  For  a  conditional  license,  according  to  duration  of  license,  a 

sum  not  exceeding        . .  . .       30 

The  approximate  capital  value  of  the  licensed  houses  in  the 
counties  was  stated  at  £688,438,  and  the  same  for  certain  of  the 
boroughs  at  £162,032.  There  was,  besides,  an  annual  value  of 
£109,520  for  other  licensed  houses  in  the  boroughs,  which,  capitalised 
at  6  per  cent.,  would  represent  £1,825,333.  The  capital  value  of 
all  hcensed  houses  would  therefore  be  about  £2,665,800. 

The  total  number  of  persons  eng«tged  in  or  connected  with  the 
sale  or  manufacture  of  wine,  spirits,  beer,  cordials,  &c.,  was  re- 
turned at  the  census  of  1896  as  under  : — 

Hotelkeeper       . .  . .  . .      ' 

Relative  assisting     . . 

Manager,  clerk 
Hotel,  club,  &G.,  servant 
Manager,  secretary,  steward  of  club-house 
Barman,  barmaid 
Wine,  spirit,  ale  merchant 

Assistant    . . 

Clerk,    book-keeper,    accountant,    tra- 
veller, storeman    . . 

Cordial,  &c.,  merchant,  salesman 
Brewer,  bottler . . 

Manager,  clerk,  traveller 

Relative  assisting,  apprentice 

CellarmaB,  assistant,  carter,  &g. 
Maltster  and  assistants  . . 
Distiller,  bottler 
Wine-maker,  -bottler 
Cordial,  &c.,  maker 

Clerk,  book-keeper,  traveUer 

Totals 


Hales. 

Females. 

Persons. 

1,334 

204 

1,538 

167 

348 

505 

67 

11 

78 

1,136 

2,075 

3,211 

82 

•       8 

36 

196 

210 

406 

48 

43 

5 

1 

6 

44 

44 

6 

5 

234 

4 

238 

53 

53 

18 

18 

161 

1 

152 

118 

118 

2 

2 

9 

9 

293 

6 

299 

6 

•• 

6 

3,903 


2,863 


6,766 


*  Between  tbe  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  ten  at  night.    For  an  eleven  o'clock 
license  an  additional  £5  must  be  paid. 


LOCAL  OPTION  POLL. 


2lS 


Remarks  on  the  high  rate  of  mortality  ruling  amongst  men  con* 
nected  with  the  liquor  trade  in  respect  of  various  diseases,  as  com- 
pared vvitli  the  death-rate  of  males  engaged  in  other  occupations, 
will  be  found  on  pa^e  125,  io  Section  II. ,  dealing  with  vital  statistics. 

Local  Option  Poll. 

Under  **  The  Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act,  1893,"  each 
electoral  district  constituted  for  the  election  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  is  a  licensing  district,  and  electors  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  also  electors  under  the  Licensing 
Acts, 

Under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1895  the  licensing  poll  is  taken 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives*  The  questions  for  the  decision  of  the  voters 
are,^ — 

(1.)  Whether  the  number  of  licenses  existing  in  the  district 

shall  continue? 
(2.)  Whetfher  the  nuinber  shall  be  reduced  ? 
(3.)  Whether  any  licenses  whatever  shall  be  granted? 

The  voter  may  vote  for  one  or  two  of  these  proposals,  but  no 
more. 

The  method  of  determining  the  result  of  the  poll  in  each  district 
by  the  Be  turning  Oihcer  is  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the  continuance 
of  existing  licenses  is  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  voters  whose 
votes  were  recordedi  the  proposal  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  carried,  and 
the  licenses  continue  mi^il  the  next  poll,  subject  to  certain  provisions 
in  special  cases. 

(2,)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  hcenses  is  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  voters 
whose  votes  were  recorded^  the  proposal  is  deemed  to  be  carried, 
and  supersedes  the  proposal  for  continuance  of  licenses.  The 
Licensing  Committee  then  reduces  publicans'  licenses  by  not  less 
than  5  per  cent,  or  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  existing, 
excluding  forfeitures.  Provision  is  made  that  when  a  reduction 
vote  is  carried  the  licenses  shall  be  reduced  by  one  at  least  when  the 
total  number  does  not  exceed  ten,  two  when  not  over  twenty,  and 
three  at  least  when  the  licenses  exceed  thirty. 

(3.)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the  proposal 
that  no  license  shall  be  granted  is  not  less  than  three-fifths  of  all 
the  voters  whose  votes  were  recorded,  the  proposal  is  declared  to 
be  carried,  and  supersedes  the  proposal  for  reduction  and  for  con- 
tinuance, and  no  licenses  can  be  granted. 

(4.)  If  none  of  the  proposals  respecting  liceoses  are  carried  by 
the  prescribed  majority  the  licenses  continue  as  they  are  until  next 
poHp  subject  to  certain  provisions  in  special  cases. 

The  result  of  the  poll  taken  on  4th  December,  1896,  for  each 
licensing  district  is  as  follows  : — 
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Continuance  carried. 
No  proposal  carried. 
Continuance  carried. 

No  proposal  carried. 
Contiimanco  carried. 

Vt  n  i  1 

^1      ^1      :?      1 

No  proposal  carried. 
Continuance  carried. 

|l 

1^ 

II 

r 

0 

O  O  CO  tS  o  t- 

??  Ci  OD  ^  t-  0  0  L-  t-  ^  li  .-M  0  -1  CC  *-  C3  S  t-  0  310  L~  i3  C^  m 

woQeQeoco(i3or>eo«coc«OQ«eooQeQ«TOCO«^ooo«<*msj5«>cO'*OT€004 

^^ 

C-  <N  Cf3  CT  O  O 

!>  ^  Cq  £2  03  31 

^  »c  t~  3^  0^  t^  m  CO  o  t-  "»ii  Q  t-»  *o  iN^  cj  o  oD  iS  00  lo  'fP  2^  ^  to  o  55  o  ;:;  t--  1,-  « 

1 

_  ^  1^1  ^  <3  r-« 

r-(C^«Clrt*-lC4CflO4l?^«3<IC*<?ICTC^»-lGq0<|-^^ 

rH   C^  b-  ^   ^ 

O  d 

it 

C4  00  i--  1^  OD  '^  O  Q  t-  c6  CO  CJ5  3l  "Tl  rri  ^  '^i'  ?1  Ci  C^l  Q  i3>  i35  ^  '^  t--  ^1  CI  ':?»  O  CI  lO 
00  4Q  OT  ^^  L-  PO  rt^  «S  t-  4C  Ci  ^^  <»  ^^  O  ^^  i^  ^_  r-._  4C  O  l--^  C^l^  t-  -r  .^  OI_  tp  ?0  Ca  O  GO 

rt   ^   .-1 

o 

oococa-a^a>«50Jco«5rH3&otDG^i7-6-*'MOtNa:-i50o<Moiot-<aaecaB 

• 

^ 

GOaO'<1<<0eDC-l^tf5^«3t-CJ-^«DQO-»^CC-^iOS^kOO'?aOt- 
^  ?M  t*  00  C4  .35  i^  2^  O  O  *0  ta  Ci  -H  O  O  ^  L-  -^  *o  a  ^  JO  ©0  t-i  t-  L- 

L*  0  CD  .-^  <jC 

^^^^tOi-l^— •«NCqr^rtrtQ4CS|0^.-liH<N^QqfH^C4CTT.^^ 

,-(  Cfl  tD  CI  *-i 

ODO<-fC«5'-S'^(MP5iHt-aOCs^O'3*lt*t^^l:^e0^ipiQ<?ltOQSOOa"^"*CO<0 
ODr^OC.COMP?33^0C»^C0^05cO*0'fltgO'*'#boB»0^cSfe:'clSoSS 
Oi^aOC^l(MiOOt-rHtOOC500t-r^COOiOOTrt«M,-«Cj-|Oir3rHClio55oS 

CO  -dt-w  «5  ^  »0 

O'tfioiflncC'^tt'tftin-^  *Tii'^^io-*eo*OiO'^-*«oq5-*flQ 

' 

,    00  ^      - 

1"  s- 

*.S  0  ■  ■ 
OaoaoS 

I 
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^  *  o  '^ 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

g  u  g  o 

^  ^  ^  ? 

*  «  e  a,  c 

o  3  o  fi9 

o  a  o  0 

«  a  rt  = 


»0  <?3|  JO  iH        *«•  a? 

i^  t-»  !?»  <?1  l-HI  O 

'  ,-^  iO  (^  fH      •        c% 


0<5  ^      o  eo  c- 
^  «  t-       o  o  1^ 


^  l--tM'^*^lOO^OO■--•■^ff^|^^05^fll7-^!^lam-H^O■*aO'0^--«t'-^^-H[1-HlCC> 


»00«Ci'*'*i-^'MC5t*Ot^'*00 


c5  cij  cN  io  cc'  I-  S  v*s  *?<  p  t--  O  C'l  O  en:.  1-1  Q  oi  iOO  ^  -^  ©  « 


«5  Q  ^  00  -^  O  35 
^  «  SO  I-  OO  C^  »p 
O  S  ^  t-  t^  t-  Cl 


CT'^oiQi.-Hi©lT-^a:pe^tNi-^i-(eJiMC^,-^a4i--Pi--<t-<Ni--«^i-^^eflwi-^oqi--ii 


^*  '*  '^  '^  t-  t^  ipH  t^  ffl  b-  "    "^  ^  ^  — 

t-  OS  O  O  35  v^ 


io>o^^^-*'*ceM»Tj»iK-^"*'*'*"'*<^-i*eQa3iccO'*cci'<j<''*^^«*om 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  139,580  votes  were  recorded  in  favour 
of  continuance  of  existing  licenses,  94,555  for  reduction,  and  98,312 
for  no  license.  In  fifty-two  districts  the  majority  of  voters  were  in 
favour  of  continuance,  and  in  ten  districts  none  of  the  proposals  were 
carried.  In  four  of  the  districts — namely,  Marsden,  Hawera, 
Bruce,  and  Clutha — a  majority  of  those  who  polled  voted  for  pro- 
hibition, but  not  the  necessary  three-fifths  required  to  carry  that 
issue. 

FiBE  Brigades. 

On  the  31st  December,  1898,  there  were  eighty-four  fire  brigades 
in  the  colony,  with  a  total  strength  of  1,634  (244  officers  and  1,390 
men).  Compared  with  the  numbers  in  1897,  these  figures  show  an 
increase  of  one  brigade,  fourteen  officers,  and  thirty-eight  men. 
There  is  also  a  salvage  corps  in  Auckland,  consisting  of  one  captain 
and  six  men,  not  included  in  the  figures  given  above,  which  works  in 
conjunction  with  the  city  and  suburban  fire  brigAles. 


SECTION    X.^  IMPORTS:    CUSTOMS    AND    EXCISE 
REVENUE. 

Imports- 

Thb  quantities  and  values  of  imports  used  in  making  up  the 
figures  given  in  this  portion  of  the  statistical  report  are  obtained 
from  Customs  entries,  verified  where  necessary^  as  with  goods  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  by  examination.  For  exports,  the  **  free  on 
boEurd  10  New  Zealand**  value  is  ^ven  ;  but,  as  regards  the  main 
items,  tbe  Collector  of  Customs  examines  carefully  the  amounts 
stated,  and  compares  them  with  current  price- Hsts,  to  prevent  any 
over- estimate.  Goods  transhipped  at  a  foreign  port  are  regarded  as 
imported  from  the  country  where  they  were  originally  shipped,  and 
exports  as  destined  for  the  country  where  it  is  intended  to  land 
them.  The  countries  named,  however,  nuiy  not  be  those  of  origin 
or  destination,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  goods  beyond  the 
ports  disclosed  by  the  documents  presented  to  the  Customs.  Very 
little  cargo  in  transitu  passes  through  New  Zealand. 

The  total  declared  values  of  the  imports  in  1898  amounted  to 
£8,230,600,  being  an  increase  on  the  corresponding  total  in  1897  of 
^175,377.  These  figures,  however,  include  specie.  The  value  of 
coin  brought  into  the  colony  in  1898  was  £19,191,  against  £61,022 
in  the  previous  year,  and  if  these  items  are  excluded,  the  increase 
on  the  values  of  all  other  articles  will  be  found  to  reach  the  sum  of 
£217,208. 

The  value  of  imports  for  each  of  the  past  eleven  years  was  :- 


Yeur. 

18B8 
1889 
1890 
1B91 
1892 
1893 
1B94 
1895 
1896 
1697 
1898 


Imports, 

InolutiT©  of 

8p«ele. 

Import!, 

exclusive  of 

Specie, 

..       5,941,900 

5,430,050 

..       6,308.863 

5,980,583 

6,200,505 

5.928,625 

G, 503,849 

6,431,101 

«, 943, 050 

6,742,544 

.       6,911,515 

6,494,279 

..       6,788,020 

5,990,177 

.       6,400,129 

6,115,953 

.       7,137,320 

7,035,379 

.       8,056,223 

7,994,201 

.       8,230,600 

6,211,409 

4 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  rose 
from  £5,430,060  in  1888  to  £6,742,644  in  1892,  then  fell  to 
£5,990,177  in  1894,  after  which  there  ensued  a  steady  advance  year 
by  year  to  £8,211,409  in  1898.  The  movement  for  the  period 
1894-98  is  a  rise  at  the  rate  of  37  per  cent,  in  money  value,  or  a 
sum  of  £2,221,232.  In  quantities  of  various  imports  the  increases 
vary,  and  full  particulars  of  every  kind  of  article  imported  in  1898 
are  to  be  found  in  detail  further  on,  which  may  be  critically 
examined  with  those  in  similar  tables  for  1897  and  1896,  given  in 
the  previous  Year-books. 

It  is  desirable  to  consider  not  only  the  total  value  of  the  import 
trade  for  different  years  by  comparing  these  figures,  but  to  ascertain 
the  rates  per  capita  of  population,  to  judge  whether  the  imports  are 
relatively  greater  or  less  than  they  have  been.  And  the  calculations 
must  be  made  after  deducting  specie  imported,  for  in  the  year  1894^ 
as  an  instance,  no  less  than  £797,843  was  brought  to  the  colony  in 
coin. 

The  figures  for  each  year  from  1888  stand  thus : — 


Years. 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 


Imports  per  head  of  mean  Population, 
excluding  Maoris. 


Including 
Specie. 
£     8.    d. 
..       9  16     4 

Excluding 

Specie. 

£     B.    d. 

8  19     5 

..     10     5     6 

9  15    6 

..     10    0     2 

9  11     0 

..     10    6    6 

10    4    8 

..     10  16    8 

10    9  11 

..     10    9    0 

9  16    6 

. .       9  19  11 

8  16    5 

9    4  10 

8  16    8 

..     10    1  11 

9  19    1 

..     11     3     3 

11     1     7 

..     11     8    7 

11     8    1 

Using  the  figures  exclusive  of  the  specie,  it  will  be  seen  that,, 
though  comparisons  for  years  since  1888  do  not  show  by  any  means 
a  steady  rise  since  that  year,  the  position  is  that  whereas  the 
imports  proper  were  only  £8  19s.  5d.  per  head  of  population  in  the 
first  period  of  the  table,  they  had  increased  by  £2  3s.  8d.  per  head  in 
1898,  and  increase  is  observed  in  each  year's  figures  since  1894, 
amounting  to  £2  Gs.  8d.  in  the  last  four  years. 

By  means  of  the  accompanying  table,  in  which  the  articles 
imported  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  nature,  the 
increases  in  value  can  be  traced  to  their  specific  heads  : — 


^^^^^^^1 

^^1 

^ 

IMPORTS 

KOlt    FIVE    YEA  KB. 

22l'^W 

^* 

iMFOaTS 

FOB    FlV»  YXABS. 

■ 

^H            Q  roup  of  Princlpiil  Aiiiolef 
^H                          tm  ported. 

ifm. 

IfiOo. 

1806. 

18D7. 

^^^1 

1 

M 

£ 

£ 

£ 

H 

^M          Apparel  and  dop 

301,774 

316,179 

370,516 

362,389 

864.1I44>        ^M 

^1          Boota  and  Bhoes 

139,455 

122,462 

127,985 

132,203 

130,912         H 

^1          Oobton  pi G€« -goods 

!       S42,44G 

374,366 

434,673 

414,673 

417,733          ^ 

■          Dmpery 

294,300 

268,996 

336,839 

344,539 

343.820                1 

^1         Haberdasbery 

71,6a5 

64,626 

68,473 

70,863 

65,985         ^ 

^1          Hats  and  caps 

46,785 

54,193 

68,310 

63,310 

66,416         H 

^B          Hoamrj 

59,287 

62,237 

82,984 

83,796 

75,736         ■ 

■         Ldoett  mauafaocuxee  . . 

43,851 

48.039 

67,325 

57,039 

56,572         H 

^M         MiUinory 

23,480 

24,591 

28,866 

32,245 

36.074          H 

■             SilkB 

57,965 

59,189 

69,742 

74,400 

79,910         H 

■  ^    WooUeoiJ 
^^m             Total!.. 

^m         Agrioultural          implfl* 

178,668 

187,782 

254,580 

293,449 

286,911          H 

1,659,966 

1,623,648 

1,890,293 

1,928.896 

1,935.{K)9         H 

• 

I 

■            meets 

3.942 

4,599'          6,894 

11,095 

17,234         H 

■         Gutlerj 

16,913 

15,658 

17,384 

19,636 

22,722         H 

^1          Hardware     and     iron- 

^H 

■            moQKei?    .. 

171,179 

164,745 

182,313 

228,465 

248,666         H 

^1         Iron   raili  and  railway 

^H 

■             bolts,  &c.  . . 

33,964 

41,301 

29,592 

90,489 

42,773         ^M 

■         Iron,  pig,  wrought,  wire, 

^^M 

^1             &o. 

^^^^  Steel  and  Bteel  rails    , . 

344,434 
10,164 

SIS, 362 
12,162 

}     602,725 

629,204 

554.124         ^M 

^^^m  Maohmerj     .. 

15«,199 

131,843 

251,905 

368,416 

422,011         ^1 

^H  Kails 

27,968 

25,965 

32,304 

33,279 

36,792         H 

^         Railway  plant 

8,843 

5,687 

3,062 

46,082 

57,224         H 

^M         Sewmg-machineB 

21,797 

22,166 

24,641 

21,542 

30,618         H 

^M         Tools,  artificers' 
^^^            Totals                . .  1 

41,196! 

39,124 

44,386 

57,903 

70,631          H 

836,689 

781,602 

1,005,206 

1,406,111 

1,602,794          H 

^^^B  8ugar 

460,071 

389,609 

422,134 

373,407 

425,270         ^1 

^^H  Tea 

136,986 

173,343 

166.860 

178,350 

183,717         ^1 

697,057 

662,962 

688,994 

651,757 

608,987         ^M 

^^^Bfler 

39,393 

42,676 

35,123 

39,614 

37,844          H 

V        Spirita* 

153,560 

164,166 

160,648 

178,344 

187,020          ■ 

^m         Tobacco 

124,767 

123,843 

149,906 

164,889 

161,836          H 

■         Wine 

H                   Totals*. 

40,412 

41,109 

40,879 

50,202 

48,514          H 

358,122 

371,794 

386,666 

433,049 

435,214         H 

^^^^h                           lDo]ud«R  met 

bjrlated  luid  i 

perf  uuied  siUtits,  and  s^li 

rit»  oi  ^V\rti, 

J 
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Group  of  Principal  Axticles 
imported. 

1804. 

leos. 

wan. 

1897, 

IfiOS. 

P^twr 

Printed  books 
Stationery      . . 

117,259 

105,597 

71,524 

£ 

110,539 

101,958 

77,595 

M 

117,577 

111,844 

86,628 

M 

127,980 

116,485 

92,871 

£ 

133,901 

109,961 

98,469 

Totals ., 

294.380 

290,092 

315,549 

337,336 

342,381 

BiigB  and  sacks 

Coals 

FftDoy  goods  . , 

Fruits  (including  fresh, 

preserved,        Ibottied, 

dried) 
Oils 

Other  imports  (exolud- 
ing  specie) . . 

62,497 

105.191 

71.257 

133,829 
111,654 

1,859,635 

69,935 
97.621 
71,273 

125,250 
134,913 

1,987,873 

55.961 
94.138 
89.072 

145,016 
128,138 

2,246,457 

104,401 

98,139 

100.824 

183,133 
163.793 

2,686,762 

111,116 
105,223 
103,786 

181,447 
162,523 

2,722,979 

Total  Imports  (ex- 
cluding specie) 

Bpficie  imported 

5,990,177 
797,843 

6,116,953 
284,176 

7.035,379 
101,941 

7,994,201 
61,022 

8,211,40^* 
19,191 

Tot*l  Imports    . . 

6,788,020 

6,400,129 

7,137.320 

8,055,223 

8,280,600 

Of  "£8,211,409  the  total  value  of  goods  imported  during  1898, 


the  chief  items  were  as  under  : 

Artfole*. 
Clothing,  drapery,  &c. 
Metal,  machinery,  and  implements 
Tea  and  »ug&T 

Wtne,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco 
Paper  and  book^    . . 
Other  imports 


Value. 

£ 

1,935,009 

1,502,794 

608,987 

495,214 

342,331 

3,387,074 

8,211,409 


Proportion 

p«r  Cent 

2356 

18*30 

7-42 

5-30 

4-17 

41*26 


10000 


The  declared  value  of  the  clothing,  drapery,  &c.,  imported  in- 
creased from  £1,928,896  in  1897  to  £1,935.009  in  1898.  In  1894 
the  value  of  the  import  was  £1,559,966.  The  iron,  machinery,  and 
impleinents  imported  in  1898  were  valued  at  £1,602,794,  an  increase 
of  £721,192  on  the  corresponding  figures  for  1895  (£781,602). 

To  the  total  value  of  "Other  iniporta  (excluding  specie},"  in 
1898  (£2,722,979),  shown  in  the  table  above,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  explosives  contributed  a  sum  of  £99,259 ;  bicycles,  tricycles, 
and  fittings,  £141,451  ;  drugs,  chemicals,  and  druggists'  wares, 
£166,212;  patent  medicines,  £36,137;  manures,  £112,846;  musical 
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inBtnimentB,  £81,947  ;  glass  and  glassware,  £87,912 ;  earthenware, 
£38,917;  floorcloth  and  oilcloth,  £56,167;  furniture,  cabinet  ware, 
and  upholstery,  £46,210:  cement,  £41,221 ;  leather,  £73,476 ;  seeds, 
£78,183;  and  innber,  £68,440. 

Goods  imported  by  means  of  the  '*  Parcels  Post"  system  during 
1898  were  valued  at  £57,627. 

Vaxub  of  Fbeb  and  Dutiable  Importb. 
The  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  during  the  year 
1898  are  given  in  the  next  table,  classified  according  to  the  duties 
to  wkich  they  were  hable,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  show  the 
declared  value  of  goods  on  which  specitic  or  ad  valorcfu  duties  at 
various  rates  are  payable  and  of  those  admitted  free  of  duty  : — 


Da  ties  to  which  Imports  liable. 

ViUda  oI  Imports,  1806. 

M 

M 

Specific  dutfei* 

3,126,6B5 

Ad  vatmem  duties — 

5peroeat... 

254,409 

10  p«r  oonL . 

131.685 

15  por  cent. . . 

37,684 

20  per  oeiifc. . . 

1,857,460 

J 

22J  per  cent. 

131.091 

1 

25  per  ceot. . . 

775,219 

1 

iOperoenL-, 

37,219 

1 

Varioua 

2,284 

t 

Pajrc els  post  (vaTJoua)    . . 

57,627 

3,284,678 

Duty-free  (excluding  specie)       . .              . .          ^  . , 

2.800,046 

Specie  imported 

•• 

19,191 

Totals 

^,230,600 

The  proportions  of  free  and  dutiable  goods  imported  during  1897 
and  1898  are  compared  with  similar  figures  for  1894,  the  year  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  the  altered  tariff  came  into  force  : — 


Merchandise — 
Free  .. 
Dutiable 


£ 
1,871,772 
4,118,405 


Imports  (lees  specie)        5,990,177 


Tobal  net  duty  received 


£ 

1,572,467 


Duty,  per  cent,  o!  imporfea^     Per  OeBi. 

ia.)  On  dutiable  impottfi  38*18 

6.)  On  all  m©rchftndise  26*25 


IMIT. 
£ 

2,675,981 
5,318,270 

7,994,201 


1,915,693 

Per  Cent. 
3602 
23  95 


£ 
2,800,046 
5,411,363 

8,211,409 

£ 
1,965,404 

Per  Cent. 
a6-82 
23-94 


SUGAK. 

The  value  of  sugar  (including  glucose,  molasses,  and  treacle) 
imported  in  1898  was  £426,270,  an  increase  of  £51,863  on  the  amount 
for  1897  (Je373,407).      This  import   for  the   last   three  years   has 
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averaged  only  £406,937  per  annum ;  but  for  the  three  years,  1882, 
1883,  and  1884,  the  average,  with  a  much  smaller  population,  was 
£615,207  for  each  year.  The  smaller  average  amouot  for  the  last 
three  years  is  due,  not  to  a  reduction  in  fche  quantity  imported,  but 
partly  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  refined  to  raw  sugar  has  vastly  decreased. 

The  following  figures,  giving  the  consumption  per  head  of  sugar 
in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  are,  saving  those  for  New  Zealand—^ 
and  excluding  a  proportion  (30  lb.  per  head)  deducted  on  account  of 
Maoris — taken  from  Mr.  Coghlan's  "  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia, 
1807-9S."  The  figures  stating  the  consumption  of  tea,  given  further 
on,  are  taken  from  the  same  source  : — 

Annual  Conbumptiok  op  Sugab  per  Head  in  thk  AuaTBArwisuiT  OoLONrBS. 


Lb, 

Lb. 

Queenfllimd  .. 

,.     110'5 

New  South  Wales 

. .       96*9 

Western  Aut  tralia 

, .     106-3 

Victona 

. .       93-9 

New  Zealand 

..       98  6 

Tasmania 

..       82*9 

South  AuBtratia 

.,       97*9 

Tea. 

The  quantity  of  tea  entered  for  conaiiraption  in  1898  was 
4,720,522  lb.  Supposing  Maoris  to  use,  on  an  average,  1  lb»  per  head 
per  annum,  the  consumption  of  tea  per  head  of  the  population, 
exclusive  of  Maoris,  would  be  6' 4  lb.  in  1898. 


ANNt7Ai>  Consumption  of  Tea  per  Head  in  the  Austbalaslan  CkiixiNiEs. 


Lb. 

W«aterii  Aiifitialia 

..     95 

Victoria 

QueeuslaBd 

^.     7-8 

Taamania 

New  South  Walea 

..     7-8 

New  Zealikud 

South  Australia 

..     7-7 

Lb. 

7-2 
6-4 
64 


Bees,  Spirits,  and  Wine. 

Dm*ing  1898  excise  duty  was  paid  ou  6,013,120  gallons  of  beer ; 
and  191,580  gallons  of  beer,  491,846  gallons  of  spirits,  and  107,595 
gallons  of  wine  were  entered  at  the  Customs  for  home  consumption. 

The  actual  quantity  of  beer  made  and  used  in  the  colony  has 
increased  from  4.402,720  gallons  in  1886  to  6,013,120  gallons  in 
1398  :— 

Beer  uanufactueed  in  New  Zealan^d  on  which  Excise  Duty  was  paid. 

4,752.720 


18S5 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
ISDO 
.  1891 


4,402.720 

1892 

4,243,760 

1893 

4,264,160 

1894 

4,060,560 

1B95 

4.402,480 

1896 

4,676,240 

1897 

4^667  ,y20 

1898 

4,873.600 
4,807,360 
4,9S6.400 
5,a82,960 
5,741,200 
6.013,120 

The  following  table  gives  the  consumption  per  head  of  alcoholic 
liquors  by  the  people,  excluding  and  including  Maoris,  showing 
separately  the  proportions  of  beer^  wine,  and  spirits  from  1883  to 


IMPORTS    FBOM    DIFFERENT   COUNTRIES, 

1898.  To  the  amount  of  beer  manufactured  in  the  colony  in  each 
year  on  which  excise  duty  was  paid  has  been  added  the  amount 
brought  into  consumption  from  imports  :■ — 


B0©r. 

Spiritfl. 

Wine. 

Y^, 

1 

i 

Excluding  Inclufling 

Excluding 

Including 

Eselodlnei  Includinu 

Maoriii. 

Mioris. 

MaorlB. 

Maoris. 

Maoris. 

M&oris. 

Oft]. 

aai. 

0Al. 

OftL 

(HJ. 

Oa.]. 

18S3 

9-435 

8  709 

1088 

1-005 

0'315 

0'291 

1B86 

7"861 

7'333 

0-820 

0-765 

0  212 

0-198 

1889 

7-624 

7136 

0-598 

0-660 

0176 

0'1G5 

1892 

7-807 

7-328 

0-708 

0-664 

0-174 

0-163 

1895 

7-421 

6-996 

0-629 

0-693 

0-135 

0-127 

1898 

8-427 

7-996 

0-668 

0-634 

0-146 

0139 

A  comparison  of  the  annual  consumption  of  beer,  spirits,  and 
wine  per  head  in  fche  Australasian  Colonies  is  added : — * 


Beer,    Spiiito.  Wlne^ 


Beer. 


Splrlea.   Wine. 


QueeoitUnd 
New  South  Walot 
Victoria 
South  Aufitralift . . 


OaI. 
IS86 
914 

11-43 
9-13 


Qal. 
0-91 

0'7B 
0-73 
0-40 


Qui. 

0-60 
0-61 
l'S5 
1-98 


Wisstern  Aastmlb 
Tasmania 
New  Zealand  {in- 
cluding Maoris) 


Gal. 

2160 

7-19 

799 


Gal. 
2-21 
0-38 
0-63 


Gal. 

1-9B 
009 
013 


Tobacco. 
The  tobiJc CO  entered  for  consumption  in  1B98  waa  1,694,800  lb,, 
and  the  consumption  per   head    of    population,    including   Maoris, 
2^8  lb. 

AVBBAOB   AlfNUAL  OONSUMPTION  PKB   HbaD   Of  ToBAOCJO  IN  VABlOUfi  CoUirrBlHH, 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Holland 

. .     6*92 

New  Zealand 

.     2  18 

United  States 

. .     4  40 

Victoria 

.     2  15 

Turkey 

..     4*37 

Canada 

.     2*11 

Westero  Australia 

. .     4-07 

France 

.     2-06 

Audtria-Hunganr 

..     3*77 

South  Australia 

.      1*99 

Denmark 

. .     3-70 

Sweden 

.     1*87 

Switzerland     . . 

..     3'24 

Tasmania 

.     1*80 

Belgium 

..     315 

Spain 

United  Kmgdom 

.      170 

Germany 

, .     3-00 

.      141 

Queensland      . . 

. .     2-96 

Italy                

.     1-34 

New  South  Wales 

. .     2-57 

Rusfiia 

.      1*23 

Imports  from  Different  Countries. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand  in  1898 
were  valued  at  £5,148,833,  or  a  decrease  of  £243,905  on  the  im- 
ports from  this  source  for  tho  previous  year.  From  British  colonies 
and  possessions  the  imports  were  £1,927,817,  an  increase  of  £264,^32 
on  the  amount  in  1897. 


a 


•  See  '*  The  Beven  Coloalee  of  AustraloAia,  1H97'W/ 
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The  following  are  the  values  of 
or  places  in  1897  and  1898,  given 
decrease  from  each : — 


imports  from  different  countries 
in  the  order  of  the  increase  or 


CJountry. 

1897. 
& 

1806. 

Increase. 
£ 

United  States,  East  Coast 

521,939 

700,655 

178,616 

Fiji 

223,663 

320,886 

97,223 

New  South  Wales 

547,424 

641,804 

94,380 

Victoria 

290,619 

332,422 

41,803 

Queensland 

105,695 

119,743 

14,048 

Bengal  .. 

188,676 

201,843 

13,167 

Japan    . . 

30,155 

39,476 

9,321 

Canada . . 

47,808 

54,434 

7,131 

Maiden  Island     . 

9,611 

14,100 

4,589 

Belgium 

33,471 

38,013 

4,542 

France  . . 

16,382 

20,693 

4,311 

Tasmania 

31,610 

35,821 

4,211 

Singapore 
British  Columbia 

12,122 

16,303 

4,181 

13,622 

17,067 

3,435 

South  Australia  . 

26,699 

28,802 

3,203 

Burmah 

. 

2,608 

2,508 

Denmark 

268 

1,362 

1,084 

Hongkong 
Sweden 

26,030 

26,616 

585 

6,352 

5,896 

644 

Austria  . . 

966 

1,321 

355 

Norfolk  Island    . 

404 

750 

346 

Western  Australia 

56 

273 

217 

Norway 

22 

146 

124 

Newfoundland    . 

. 

98 

98 

Bombay 

30 

67 

87 

New  Brunswick  . 

. 

19 

19 

Bussia  .. 

.               •  • 

14 

14 

Falkland  Islands 

2 

4  . 

2 

Natal     .. 

6 

7 

1 

Country.                                                 ^^• 

1896. 

Decrease. 

United  Kingdom 

.     5,392,738 

5,148,833 

243,905 

Mauritius 

25,664 

, , 

25,564 

China    .. 

17,360 

6,301 

11,059 

Pacifio  Islands    . . 

60,015 

48,450 

6,565 

United  States,  West  Coast 

106,105 

99,866 

6,249 

Holland 

16,398 

10,780 

4,618 

Qermany 

157,066 

158,102 

3,964 

Philippine  Islands 

9,018 

6,251 

3,767 

Greece  . . 

8,690 

6,077 

2,513 

Switzerland 

5,403 

3,766 

1,647 

West  Indies 

1,862 

423 

1,439 

Asia  Minor 

9,996 

9,043 

953 

Italy 

5,423 

4,619 

904 

Madras 

771 

385 

886 

Ceylon  .. 

114,147 

118,813 

334 

Egypt 

611 

301 

310 

Portugal 

2,347 

2,164 

193 

Spain     .. 

1,626 

1,453 

172 

Canary  Islands    . . 

78 

16 

68 

Malta    .. 

64 

, , 

54 

Java 

48 

1 

47 

Cape  Colony 

77 

63 

14 

South  African  Bepublic    . 

4 

2 

2 

Argentine  Republ 

0 

1 

.. 

1 

IMPOKTB. 
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1690. 

18DB. 

£. 

t 

1,406.477 

2,228,386 

24,576 

69.265 

162,007 

181,486 

1.282,821 

2.071,184 

19,547 

12,053 

1M,422 

15-2,897 

93,456 

53,082 

1.269,572 

1,471,504 

1,836,764 

1,933,116 

Impobtb,  by  Provincial  Dibtricts. 
The  values  of  imports  in  each  provincial  district  during  1890  aud 
1898  were  as  under  :^ 

AucklELnd 
Tehran  aki 
Hawke'a  Bay 
Wellington 
McLF  I  borough 
Nelson     . . 
Westland 
Canterbury 
Obago 

The  %^aiuo  of  imports  by  parcel-post  (£13,834  in  1890  and  £57,627 
in  1898)  must  be  added  to  the  above  figures  io  order  to  make  up 
the  totals  (including  specie)  of  £6,260,525  and  £8,230,600  for  the 
respective  years. 

Imfokts,  Noeth  and  Middle  Iblands, 
Separating  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  North  Island  from 
that  of  the  Middle  Island,  it  is  found  that  whereas  in  1890  the 
former  received  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  £2,875,970,  against 
£3,370,721  for  the  Middle  Inland,  in  the  year  1898  the  North  Island 
imports  far  exceeded  those  of  the  other,  the  values  being  respectively 
£4,550,321  and  £3,622,652.  m  an  excess  for  the  North  of  25' 61  per 
cent. 

Details  of  all  Articles  of  Import. 

Details  of  all  imports  for  1898,  giving  quantities  and  values  of  articles 
introduced  into  the  colony,  with  the  amounts  entered  for  Home  con- 
sumption, and  the  amount  of  duty  received,  are  next  shown :-— 


Gbj^ebal  Imports  raro  the  Colony  op  New  Zealand  dubino  the 

Year  1896. 

(For  ratea  of  Duty,  nee  Tariff, 

p.  66.J 

J 

Valine  of 

Total 
IinpoirtB, 

Eotered  for  Home 

1 

1                   Artie  lei. 

Total  QiiantitioB 

CooRimipticit]  on 

A  mo  nut  of 

Xmin>rtcd. 

liupartatioD  and  ' 
ex  Warehouse, 

Duty  received. 

Acid— 

£ 

k    B.  d. 

Acetic 

20i),2301b. 

2,562 

286,975  lb. 

l,791i  11  10 

Carbolic 

a4.D57   ^ 

613 

■  • 

Sabcylio 

1,987   , 

209 

Sulphuric 

281,904   , 

2.301 

Tartario 

72,772   . 

4,147 

60.222  lb. 

250  18    6 

UDfinumerftted 

95,071   , 

1,640 

Alkali- 

Potash  and  cauatic  potash 

1,716  cwL 

2,033 

Sodaabh 

11,781     , 

3.883 

Soda,  carbonata  and  bl- 

ear bona  to 

9,601     , 

4,024 

9,846  cwt. 

492    5  10 

Soda,  caufltio  .. 

12,516     ^ 

7.457 

Soda,  crjataia  . . 

78     , 

36 

96  owt. 

9  11    9 

Soda,  att)cat«    * . 

3,614     » 

1.364 

-^ 

Unenumerated 

4,842     . 

2.278 

"  4 
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GkNERAL  Imports  into  thb  Golomy  of  New  Zealand  DUBraa  lS9Q-^(mtinued» 


Value  of 
Total 

Entered  for  Home 

Articles. 

Total  Quantities 

Consumption  on 

Importation  and 

ex  Warehouse. 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Duty  received. 

£ 

£       8.      d. 

Alum     . . 

1,166  cwt. 

464 

,, 

Animals,  Living- 

Birds  . . 

167  No. 

263 

Cattle,  homed . 

26     . 

2,191 

26  No. 

18*  0    0 

Dogs  .. 

Ill     . 

607 

, , 

, , 

Horses 

660     „ 

13,380 

563  No. 

553    0    0 

0 

3     . 

400 

_ 

.. 

Lions  (cubs)     . 

2     . 

10 

, . 

Opossums 

129     . 

129 

Pigs    .. 

4     , 

111 

. , 

Poultry 

142     . 

276 

, , 

Sheep 

167     . 

1,994 

•. 

. , 

Turtles 

3     . 

3 

, , 

Apparel  and  slops 

n.o.e.    . . 

353,268 

£364,121 

88,530    3    0 

m 

448 

, , 

, , 

Apparel  made  to  th 

e  order  of 

residents  in  tfa 

e  colony 

1,366 

£1,323 

629    3    7 

Arms,  ammunitioE 

I,  and  ex- 

plosives — 

Accoutrements 

. . 

812 

Caps,  percussion 

..  5,799,800  No. 

901 

, , 

Cartridges,    shol 

S,    10-   to 

24-bore 

..   3,698,826     , 

11,705 

3,692,200  No. 

2,769    3    6 

Cartridges  n.o.e. 

..   4,292,968     . 

3,219 

£3,216 

643    3    7 

«r                       •  • 

..   1,028,600     . 

6,614 

Cartridge-cases 

..       666,380     . 

814 

563,700  No. 

207*12    7 

Detonators  for  d 

ynamite    1,671,990     . 

3,108 

Dynamite 

..       139,1001b. 

11,277 

Firearms 

4,111  No. 

8,071 

£7,823 

1,564  12    5 

» 

.     ..           4,694    , 

11,910 

, , 

Fuse  .. 

167,826  coils 

4,611 

#      •  • 

900     . 

307 

Ordnance  stores 

3,478 

m 

866 

, , 

, , 

Powder,  blasting 

\            \\       334.000  lb. 

7,606 

, , 

, , 

Powder,  sportiuj 

I            ..         31,217 

3,668 

29,717  lb. 

742  18    6 

„ 

6,000  , 

312 

. . 

Shot  .. 

399  cwt. 

403 

399  cwt. 

199' 11     1 

Swords 

60  No. 

167 

, , 

, , 

Other  explosives 

..       260,9601b. 

19,040 

Unenumerated 

, ,                 , , 

1,191 

. , 

Asphalt.. 

63  cwt. 

36 

, , 

Bacon  and  hams 

5,4291b. 

180 

5,380  lb. 

44  16    8 

„ 

1,944    « 

83 

, , 

, , 

Bags  and  sacks — 

Cornsacks 

..       612,326  doz. 

106,711 

, , 

, , 

Unenumerated 

10,664    , 

392 

£409 

81  16    0 

m 

14    . 

6 

£2 

0    7    0 

m 

26.264    . 

4,008 

, , 

Bagging  c^nd  sacki 

ng 

23 

£23 

3*  9    0 

^ 

210 

Basket  and  wicker 

ware 

1,827 

£1,819 

363' 16    0 

Beer 

..       161,534  galls. 

37,844 

191,667  galls. 

19,166  14    2 

I^^l 

^^^H 

1 

^ 

■| 

H 

^^^^^^^^^^m 

OENEBAIi   IMPORTS. 

* 

^^^         OflFBRAL  IlCFOBTS  INTO  THK  OOIX)HY  OF  NXW  ZbALAKB  DB 

ftOWflllill  Alf 

AUffd  1888- 

^^^g 

Yalue  of 

Entered  for  Home  ' 

^^^^^H                                Artlnla*. 

Total  QuAntities 

CoDflumption  on 

AmoHD*  of 

^^^^^^^P                                     AfUViO** 

loiportad. 

ImporlB. 

Importntion  and 
«X  WaruhouBe. 

Duty  riK:oivfld. 

£     II.  a. 

B 

£ 

H           Belting,  leather  . . 

35,781  lb. 

4,055 

35,759  lb. 

595  19    8  ^ 

^^^H 

290  Ih. 

33 

* « 

^^H     BaUiDg' other  th&n  leather 

12,910 

. . 

y,             1 

^^^V     Beveriiges»  dod  fliooholio — 

^V              Aerated      and      mineral ' 

^M                  waters 

3,705^02. 

810 

£866 

173     3  10 

■               Gof!e«.  esBenoe 

5,124 

£5,324 

1,064  14     1 

■               Ltmejuice,  sweetened    . . 

2, 460  galls. 

538 

£609 

152     2     7 

^m                       ,          unsweetened 

32,439    , 

3,139 

^1                U  □enumerated 

« . 

463 

£501 

12.5'   5     0 

^M           Bicycles  and  tii cycles 

8.012  No. 

76,196 

£79,068 

15,813  18     7 

^^H 

1     . 

9 

• .             1 

^m               Materials  for 

38,578 

£33,860 

6,772    1     9 

^M               Uiienumerated 

31,678  : 

1 

^M            Biscuits— 

^1                Fancy,  and  other  kinds. . 

15,795  lb. 

652 

15,426  lb. 

128  U     0 

^M                Shipa',  plain 

28owt 

86 

26  owt. 

3  19    0 

^^^     Blacking 

" 

8,260 

9 

2,895 

£3,286 

647     2     1 

^^M     Blacklead 

;; 

£2,681 

536*   3     7 

■^      Blue 

192,7861b. 

5,888 

163,8121b, 

1,277  12    0 

■            BoaU 

19  No. 

835 

■              BOQ&fl      .. 

2,096  tons 

8,916 

■             Books*  printed 

109,961 

V            Boots  and  uhoea  . . 

63,224  doz.prs 

122,371 

£122,851 

37,538  19    0- 

■                  Nob.  (>to3 

2,567      , 

1,877 

■■           , 

■                 Oum-bootfl 

663       . 

i    6,664 

, , 

Borax     . . 

1.551cwt. 

1.673 

J^^^^H 

^^^^^M 

Pigs,  bars,  tubes,  or  sheets 

738    , 

2,801 

^^^^^H 

Tubing     and      stamped- 

^^^^H 

work  in  the  rougb 

too    , 

441 

, . 

^^^ 

Manufactures  . . 

" 

6,486 
88 

£6,484 

1,296  17    6 

•            ■  -             *  • 
Bricks— 

'^  M 

Building 

80,600  No. 

421 

"fl 

Fire 

79,382   . 

300 

£300 

eo  M 

,       . . 

2,500   , 

12 

"  V 

Obht^r  kinds      . . 

18,406   . 

■87 

Bnishware  and  brooms — 

Brooms 

3,363  doz. 

1,602 

£1,647 

411  16     9 

Brushes     (clothes,     hair, 

hat,  and  toilet) 

3,476 

£3,461 

G92     2    2 

Unenymerated 

, » 

5,803 

£5,920 

1,480     0    8 

* 

, . 

58 

, . 

Matorials  for    .. 

4,369 

. . 

» , 

Buckets  and  tubs- 

Iron    ». 

3,300  doa. 

1,727 

i      £1,722 

430    7  10 

Wood 

141    . 

67 

£67 

13    8    0 

Building  materiala,  onenu- 

184 

merated 

Batter    .. 

753  owt. 

4,035 

Candles  . . 

1,767.368  lb. 

26,719 

1  1,796,6951b. 

14,972    9    3J 
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General  Imposts  into  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  dubing  1898— continued. 


Tftlue  of 

Total 
Imporlfl:, 

Entorfid  forHoma 

Artiatea. 

Total  Qn&DtitiQ0 
Imported, 

GonBumptiiOQ  on 

ItDpOTtatiou  and 

6%  Wojohoyf e. 

AmouDtof 

£ 

£        B.     d. 

Canes  and  rfttteas 

** 

1,127 

.. 

.- 

81,S66 

m* 

* , 

GftrKmeJf  breweis' 

12,972 Ih. 

210 

9,477  lb. 

118     9     » 

Ca£^B,  playiug     . . 

36,261  packs 

749 

44,669  packs 

1,116  14  e 

Carpeting  and  druggetmg. , 

30,897 

00,794 

6,158  15     a 

CftrriageB,  &c*^ 

G^J^iftges 

108  No. 

2,106 

£2,436 

487     4     7 

Carts,  drays,  and  wagoiu 

Ill    , 

877 

£742 

148     8    D 

PerambuJators    and    go- 

oart0 

€4    . 

104 

£104 

20  16    0 

MfrtenalB  for    . . 

*  * 

8,992 

£4,30*/ 

861    7    7 

13,259 

' ' 

Ax)  eft,  axlt-aniiB,  and  boxos 

8,410 

Carriage  and  cart  Bbaflit, 

HpokcBf   and   felloca   m 
the  rough 

, , 

T,160 

Oaaes,  empiy 

2,281  No. 

1,716 

£1,716 

343    4    0 

lid    , 

76 

, . 

Cement  ^  - 

63,392  barrels 

$9,514 

83,167  bamla 

8,316  14    0 

^ 

3,502      ^ 

1,707 

Chains  and  chain -eablea  . , 

8,228  owl. 

6,044 

Charcoal 

12,164    . 

2,008 

Che&ae 

4    . 

17 

£17 

B    8    Q 

8    . 
8231b. 

41 
13 

323  lb. 

4     0     8 

*                    *  *             » ' 

5(M  , 

7 

*  * 

China,  porcelain ,  and  pari  an-. 

ware 

16,0^ 

£16,077 

3,215    6     2 

Ditto 

608 

Cloeka 

35,298  No. 

10,261 

£10,209 

2,041   16     1 

* .             ». 

89    . 

126 

Coals 

116,427  torn 

105,223 

.. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

252,6321b. 

26,112 

260,269lh. 

3,208    7    4 

Cocoa-bean  a 

44,342  . 

1,684 

OofFee— 

Baw 

274,100  , 

11,190 

264,108  , 

2,201  18    0 

Eoasted 

a,2S4  , 

101 

2,596  . 

54     2    4 

Coko 

1,210  tons 

2,960 

Combs 

■  ■ 

1,539 

£l,63a 

307    4    3 

Confectionery — 

Gbocolate  confectionery : 

plain  trade  packages  <.  > 

98, 208  lb. 

4,686 

96,776  lb. 

1,209  13  n 

Chocolatfr  conieotioner?  r 

fancy  packages            . .  ' 

4,129 

£4,024 

804  14  11 

Uncnumerated 

9S4.196. 

11,736 

364,8711b. 

2,95a     1     9 

Copper— 

Nails 

239  cwt. 

946 

. . 

Pig*  bar*  sheet,  and  tube 

3,576    , 

11,716 

.Bo<i  and  bolt    -. 

6S    , 

239 

Sheathing 

633    . 

l,4<i6 

Ooppor  mannfaotures 

693 

£593 

118  12     0 

Copra 

82Stona 

8,086 

OoidAge 

3,635fcwt. 

8,819 

£8,787 

1,757    7    B 
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Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 

Entered  for  Home 

ArtiolM. 

Total  Quantities 

GoDsumption  on 

Amouut  of 

ImporUtion  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  receirad. 

Drags,  chemicals,  and  drag- 

£ 

£      s.    d. 

gists'  wares — continued. 

, 

Phosphoras 

, , 

1,423 

. , 

Potassium  cyanide 

5,276  owt. 

31,437 

, , 

Sheep-dip 

, , 

21,961 

, , 

Sheep,  and  horse-drenches 
and  sheep- licks 

, , 

468 

, , 

Unenumerated 

, , 

10,898 

Dyes 

14,175 

, , 

Earthenware 

38,786 

£38,846 

7,769*   2    0 

«r                                    •  •                          •  • 

, . 

182 

, , 

Eggs 

5doz. 

3 

•  • 

Engine-packing  .. 

1,618  cwt. 

6,038 

Essences,  flavouring — 

Spirituous 
Unenumerated 

1,860  gals. 

3.648 

1,340  gals. 

1,071  18  11 

, , 

257 

£206 

30  16    9 

Essential  oils— 

Eucalyptus 

7,1101b. 

1,913 

£1,926 

386    0    0 

Other  kinds      . . 

28,158, 

4,690 

, . 

Fancy  goods 

, , 

100,840 

£100,743 

20,148  11     0 

m                                              '  • 

2,946 

, , 

Felt  sheathing     . . 

3,737 

, , 

Fire-engines 

16  No. 

426 

, , 

, . 

Fire* hose    and    other    ap- 

pliances 

, , 

1,521 

, , 

, , 

Fireworks 

, , 

638 

£622 

124     6  11 

„ 

.. 

108 

.. 

.. 

Fish — 

Anchovies,  salted 

60V7t. 

27 

Dried,  pickled,  and  salted 

2,308    . 

3,846 

2,290  owt. 

1,146*  2    6 

Ova    .. 

, , 

50 

, , 

, , 

Potted  and  preserved    . . 

1,274.1681b. 

27,611 

1,278,3211b. 

10.652  13    6 

Ditto 

2,832  . 

104 

, , 

, . 

Fishing  tackle- 

Artificial  flies  . . 

, , 

251 

£261 

62  15     0 

Fish-hooks 

603 

, , 

, , 

Unenumerated 

, , 

2,875 

£2,674 

534  14    0 

Flock 

93  owt. 

98 

£98 

9  16    0 

Floorcloth  and  oilcloth 

•• 

55,994 

173 

4,989 

£65,932 

11.186    9    6 

Flour 

10,688  centals 

10,631  centals 

526*11     2 

Foods,  animal — 

Chaff 

16  tons 

66 

16  tons 

15  12    0 

Unenumerated 

2,089 

£2,144 

428  14     1 

Foods,  farinaceous — 

Arrowroot 

98,7401b. 

1,805 

, , 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli 

81,702  , 

1,066 

, . 

, . 

Maizena  and  corn-flour. . 

820,972  . 

10.138 

808,8361b. 

842  10     9 

Sago  and  tapioca 

16,904  cwt. 

8.830 

. , 

Unenumerated 

2,473 

, , 

, , 

Fraits,  bottled  and  preserved 

38,110  doz. 

9,641 

£9,617 

2,404     3     3 

Fraits,  dried- 

Currants 

2,607,1301b. 

22,250 

2,661,3431b. 

22,177  17     3 

Baisins 

1.932,926  « 

31,060 

1,846,218  . 

16,386    8     1 

^^^1 

^^^^H 

^^H 

1 

1 

■ 

E 

^ 

P 
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1              ._     _. 

—cofiiimi^^ 

Value  of 

Total 
Importa. 

ED«>r«dfor  Horn* 

■                          ArtfclM. 

Total  QaantitteB 

Conaumptioti  on 

AmoDol  of 

Import  «d. 

Import*tfoti  aod 
Bjt  WarehouflB.     i 

Duty  rec«iT»d, 

Fruits,  dried— continusd. 

£ 

£      s.  d. 

7,886  12    i 

tin  enumerated 

923,749  lb. 

13,666 

946,3941b. 

Fruit,  fresh- 

Apples,  peftTfl*  plumfl,  &o. 

716,391  , 

10,073 

716,391  . 

2,984  19    a 

Apples  ajid  pears 

666,864  . 

7,093 

666,854  . 

1,389     5    f 

CurrantH,  raspberries,  &o. 

64,726  * 

925 

64,726  . 

184  16  11 

LemoDB 

383, 1G4  , 

4,231 

383,164  . 

798    6     S 

<■                   « •             >  > 

60O. 

7 

, , 

-^ 

Ofcber  kindt      . . 

18,821.611  , 

79,845 

, , 

-M 

LenioQ-  and  orauge-peel, 

V 

ifi  brine 

204,911  * 

1,524 

#. 

-■ 

Preserved  by  sulphurous 

V 

ftoid 

56,260  lb. 

1,001 

56,260  lb.        1 

284    8~ 

Pulp    and    parti  ally- pre- 

served fniit  . . 

6.608  , 

141 

6,283  , 

39    S    4 

Fungus  . . 

175  owt. 

222 

, , 

.• 

Farnitore,  cabi netware,  and 

upholstery    , . 

31,155 

£30,071 

7,517  17    1 

Ditto,. 

•  ♦ 

21 

J 

Kapok 

3,407  owt. 

10,140 

»  m 

-a 

Une  numerated 

4,894 

,  » 

-■ 

Furniture-,       knife*      aod 

■ 

plate-powder  aiid  polieb 

•  • 

4,059 

£3,788 

757  iH 

Furs 

3,983 

£3,962 

990  !« 

Gelatiae  and  isinglass 

53,7031b. 

4,694 

£4,455 

890  19    0 

Glass- 

Bo  ttles,  empty 

Mirrors      and      looking- 

, , 

36,506 

, , 

•* 

glasssB 

4.56d 

£4,559 

1,139  15    0 

Plate,  bevellfid,  &o. 

4,310 

£4,281 

1,070    5    0 

r          Plate,  other  kinds 

211,838  sup  Jt. 

6,595 

£6,501 

1,300    5  11 

Window 

2,349,366        , 

15,407 

2,348.800Bup.£t, 

2,348  17    a 

Glassware 

26,669 

£26,671 

5,334     5    T 

jr                                            *  •                           ♦  . 

3,857 

Glue  and  size 

66,4CX)lb, 

1,410 

67,aS7lb. 

420  10  la 

0 

lt476   , 

77 

, , 

-wi 

Oold-leal 

726 

m  m 

"  V 
~ 

Grain  and  pulse^ 

B' 

Barley 

15,661  centals 

6,438 

15,810  centals 

1,580  19    9 

Beans  and  peas 

986      , 

GOO 

984      , 

36  18    0 

w                                                     -  * 

81      „ 

27 

Oata   ,. 

119      ,, 

58 

119     ,       1 

4    9    3 

Wheat 

36,496      . 

11,955 

36,481      . 

1,368     1     0 

* 

20      « 

12 

Unenumerated 

5.411      , 

2,418 

5.439      , 

203  19  a 

*■                          ♦ » 

178      . 

47 

, , 

Ground,  unenumerated  * . 

7,719      . 

5.342 

7,151      , 

357  11     1 

»                 * » 

233      . 

114 

,  J 

Grease   .. 

2,900  owt. 

2,117 

£2,108 

421  13     0 

«        ♦  -            » •            •  ■ 

14     . 

85 

, , 

Grindery — 

Hoel-plafces       *. 

, , 

672 

£709 

159  10    6 

Lnc  numerated 

16,682 

. . 

Haberdashery 

15,396 

£15,377 

3,075     9    S 
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Value  of 

JLOt&l 

Entered  for  Home 

AHiIaIaa 

Total  Quftntitles 

Consumption  on 

Amount  of 

ATUOiOB* 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  received. 

1 

Haberdashery— conttntierf. 

1 

£ 

£        8.   d. 

Buttons,  &o.    . . 

, , 

22,279 

Sewing-cottons,  silks,  and 

threads 

45,501 

Unenumerated 

2,809 

Hair 

868  owt. 

1,440 

. . 

, , 

Hardware,    holloware,  and 

ironmongery 

, , 

200,808 

£199,458 

39,891  10    5 

Ditto 

7,842 

• . 

Coffin  furniture 

, , 

1,395 

£1,096 

219    4    0 

Hats  and  caps     . . 

71.787  doz. 

66,872 

£66,094 

16,523    9    8 

m                              •  •                       •  • 

85    . 

44 

, , 

Hatters*  materials 

4,483 

Hemp    . . 

isi  tons 

2,585 

Hides     .. 

4,498  No. 

3,997 

.  ^ . 

Honey   . . 

6951b. 

11 

1,5591b. 

12  19  10 

Hops      .. 

186,222  « 

7,627 

149,232  , 

8,730  16    3 

» 

150  , 

8 

•  •  • 

Hosiery 

75,736 

£75,693 

15,138  U    8 

Indiarubber  and  gutta-per- 

cha goods 

2 

£2 

0    8    0 

Ditto.. 

9.337 

. . 

Ink- 

Printing 

127,2981b. 

4.032 

., , 

Writing 

1,442 

£1,442 

288    8    a 

» 

, , 

193 

, , 

Instruments,  musical — 

Harmoniums  and  organs 

809  No. 

7,387 

£7,502 

1,500    9     1 

Pianofortes 

2,907    . 

63,517 

£63,130 

12,626    0    5 

Unenumerated 

9.325 

£8,968 

1,793  11     6 

^ 

191 

, , 

Materials  for   .. 

82 

£77 

15    8    O 

» 

1,445 

.^             ) 

Instruments,  other  kinds- 

Optical 

2,264 

Scientific 

4,534 

Surgical  and  dental 

•  • 

14,877 

Surveying 

_ 

659 

Unenumerated 

3,402 

. . 

Iron  and  steel — 

Angle 

872  tons 

3,102 

' 

Bar,  bolt,  and  rod 

10,880     . 

87,918 

Bolts  and  nuts 

3,078  cwt. 

2,936 

£2,856 

57i'  3   e 

• 

6.923    , 

8,028 

Castings  for  ships 

24feons 

1,411 

Galvanised  manufactures 

1,147 

£1,142 

285*  7  10 

Hoop . . 

1.807    . 

12,046 

Hoop,  galvanised 

2,212  cwt 

1,546 

2,211  owt. 

1        166  15  la 

Pig 

6,470  tons 

23,647 

Pipes  and  fittings 

5,395    . 

,  56,086 

£56,071 

2,803  10  10 

*                         •  • 

7    . 

86 

Rails 

6,550    . 

87,720 

Railway  bolts  and  fasien- 

UVS 

8    , 

;     79 

£79 

15  16    a. 

H 

1 

■ 

b| 
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Gkitbral  Imports  into  the  OoxyONY  of  Nrw  Zisalaitd  oubiho  lB9B—&mitfmed. 

VaJwe  of 

Tubft] 
Imports. 

Entered  for  E&me 

AfttelM. 

Total  Qtiantifeies 

Oosftiimptlon  on 

j     Am  DUD  t  ef 

Imported. 

ImiKJrtiitioD  Mid 
ex  W&retioase. 

Duty  recaived. 

Iwn  aod  stml—coniinited. 

£ 

£       g.  d. 

Bftilway  bolts  and  faat^n- 

^ 

ingg 

346  tons 

4.974 

. . 

••    fl 

Sheet  aud  plate 

4,832     , 

42,003 

..    ^ 

Sheet,  gttlvanisod,  oorra- 

qated 

187,124owt. 

186,789 

186,728owt, 

18,57)1  16    4 

Ditto 

HO    , 

147 

, , 

,.  .,, 

Sheets  galvaniBed,  plain 

29,348    , 

22,397 

29,285     . 

2,196    7    8 

Staples  and  Btandeurda  . . 

447  ton  a 

4,976 

£4,818 

963  13  10 

Tftukri 

2,654  No, 

7,386 

2, 648  No- 

1,324    0    0 

•                   •  •             • » 

609    , 

1,173 

610    . 

162  10  JU 

Wire,  foBoiiig,  barbed    . . 

4,024  tone 

41,940 

, , 

'•  al 

Wire,  fencing,  plata 

8,428     , 

71,044 

"  1 

Wire,     telegraphic     and 

telephonic 

101     . 

1,306 

**^| 

Wire-netting    . . 

18,860 

, , 

Wire,  unenumcMitod      . , 

432  tons 

6,016 

, , 

^^^^^H 

Unenume  rated 

742    . 

2,235 

^^^^^1 

Jamsi,  jellies,  and  preserves 

375,101}  lb. 

fi,023 

368,9471k 

3,074  U    3 

Jellies,  concentrated 

37,084  . 

1,480 

36,678  ^ 

611     5  11 

Jewellery 

m  m 

18,007 

£17,992 

3,698    9    4 

•                      .  •              *  * 

,  ^ 

459 

■  t 

Lamps,  lanterns,  and  lamp* 

wick 

,   , 

14,809 

£15.308 

3,061  14    0 

Ditto 

,    , 

182 

"    ^ 

Lead— 

■ 

Pig!^  and  bars   .. 

502  tone 

7.212 

r  • 

..     V 

Pipe  (including  oomposi- 

5^0  owt. 

649 

524  cwt. 

91   13     3^ 

tioii) 

Ditto 

30    . 

28 

» , 

Sheet 

16,761    , 

12,517 

15,692    , 

1,176  17    7 

* 

801    . 

836 

, , 

Manufacturer  . . 

99 

£99 

19  16    0 

Leather 

401,9241b. 

53,937 

404,5761b. 

2,802     2    1 

m 

90,522  „ 

10,437 

» • 

„        oh&moifl  . . 

.. 

630 
22 

£528 

106  11     9  , 

Leather  manufactareB^ 

*  * 

*  * 

"  fl 

Boot    and    shoe    vampii, 

^ 

uppers,  and  tacea 

, , 

7,697 

£7,612 

1,690    3    0 

Unenumecated 

■  > 

451 

£489 

no  0  a 

»                             . . 

,  ^ 

502 

£499 

99  16    0 

Linen  pi ece- goods— 

Forfar,  dowlas,  and  flax 

i heeling  n.o.e. 

, , 

14,673 

£1,672 

93*    9    0 

Ditto 

• « 

25 

•'      .^ 

Forfar,   dowlas,  &c.,  out 

H 

up  under  supervtRion. . 

, , 

■  • 

£10,521 

■•    ~ 

HMsiani  and  scrim 

, , 

27,993  1 

,, 

-  • 

Un«numerated 

, , 

14,581 

£14.419 

2,883  16    3 

Linieod 

383  tonn 

3,943 

7.658  cwt. 

382  17    8 

Liquotiee 

» • 

2,573 

£2,533 

506  13     9 

Machi(iory  and  machinaa — 

^      ssRjv^a.  ^%- 

Agricultural      . . 

•  • 

21,681 
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Artlei<ifc 

la««ctod. 

':?s52ir| 

Wlrtiim    111      ,   i»f.iii.,f 

f 

£ 

M    m,  ^ 

A#!tolt«ml    .. 

JS9«5dS 

,, 

,    .. 

^Oi^fba  ftod  hftnpMif . . 

- 

IT^SSI 

DMrpsff 

5,170 

«S.554 

SffJ  14     5 

9,160 

.. 

I>fi«ing          »            I- 

7,511 

«7,411 

»70  11     D 

Ebeifk 

... 

ll,SiD 

£l4,5d3 

1.4fid    5     S 

r                                   mt,                       »  - 

9i,00d 

** 

^^ 

Rnrfifi-f*    flliihOI                     1 1^ 

96  No. 

4,450 

£4.STt 

874    e    O 

Enff lot*,  bojimfor 

isa  , 

12,7^ 

.. 

87    , 

a«882 

^,110 

622    0    0 

Flotsr-ZDiUing  ,. 

-- 

4,402 

£4,432 

sai  11 10 

Gu  making 

10,5^ 

£10^355 

1,035  11     0 

, 

w 

10, m$ 

^ . 

Mining 

71.528 

£73,061 

3,603    1     0 

*                  #  *            ■  Pi 

3,477 

P&pef  inillJBg  . , 

103 
68 

&jm 

5    3    0 

Portly «  «Jid  irA«ll£m  «d- 

" 

IJnes 

3SNo. 

14,424 

£14,424 

72L    a  lO 

PHnUng 

323^ 

£32,336 

1,641  16     0 

IP                                                               CI                                             ■    * 

4&S 

« * 

23,226 

£22,603 

1,130    %     8 

8,fiT4Mo. 

ao,8iB 

•  . 

.. 

Wood-working . , 

5,004 

£6,975 

298  15     6 

M                          m  , 

1,342 

« 1. 

WoollfD^millisK 

7,6^ 

£7,585 

879    5    0 

#            •  •            « . 

♦■  ■ 

855 

UnenutiMntod 

,, 

31,771 

^,104 

5,320  15     4 

r                           »  »                         «  • 

0,365 

.^ 

#                           •  -                          It 

m  * 

6,982 

£7,127 

522  18    % 

IC^teHaJi  for  «jd  p^rtt  oi 

2,284 

£1,931 

250    8    0 

«               # 

*  * 

18,153 

*. 

» - 

Mtlt 

1,073  buih. 

763  1 

l,981buAli. 

196    2    0 

Hie«  mftlb 

27 ,51  lib. 

224 

27»511Ib. 

114  12    7 

iffttiiirti — 

Boite-duit 

7,739  bom 

37,781 

Ott*no 

13,5S7    , 

41,900 

** 

Onanumemled 

6p7&5    » 

33,165 

•  • 

Uu'blfl^^ 

DrMied  or  potUb«d,  U)d 

m&tiufaciturei 

^^ 

3,541 

£3,645 

911    4    5 

HevrDf  r>r  rough'h«wn    » * 

£120  tone 

1,608 

* « 

,. 

Wftx 

J  8, 050  grow 

3,353 

19,819  pnws 

2, to    5    3 

Wooden 

19,50igroiiB 

1,863 

17,303      , 

904     3    2 

Mftt*  ftpd  m&tUnii 

4    « 

6,642 

£6,615 

1,323    0    0 

*             M '            * , 

■    * 

237 

, . 

MaAU— 

Foticd  &nd  prone  rted     , . 

80,1781b. 

^713  1 

£X,S11 

862     2  11 

m                                            •  ' 

9,004   . 

186  1 

■" 

•  >< 

Mtdiolnoi,  patotit  ftnd  pro- 1 

prkt^ry 

i . 

35,853  , 

£36,938 

l*,7^    I    4 

Ditto 

p- 

.     72 

.. 

•            f:*< 

^^B 

^^^H 

^^H 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

H 

1 

■ 

QENEKAIi   IMPOttTS. 

^^^^KfipVEKAi/  lupOETS  xiTFO  THS  GoLOKY  OF  Nbw  ZE:i^£>4ND  DtJBiNO  IQ9B— Continued. 

^^^^^^^^ 

Vail*©  of 
To  loj 

Euteredfcif  Homa 

^^H                     AitidM. 

Tolal  QuAutltieB 

ConFiuiijption  oa 

A^moant  of 

Imported, 

Imports, 

Iiuportfttiou  and 
ex  Warnbonse. 

Buii  luvuivad. 

Mediomfis— continued. 

£ 

£      R.    d. 

Sara&pArillii     . . 

. . 

213 

£136 

34     0     0 

Metal,  matJUfActurfls  of    - . 

, , 

8,278 

£8,292 

1,658     7  .^J 

m                                  *  .                          •  • 

,  ^ 

1,027 

*  • 

-        fl 

Japanned  and  iBWsquered 

^ 

metalwaro    .. 

«• 

1,589 

£1,669 

892    4    5 

Weigh bridgea  aad  weigh- 

ing maclunes 

2,321 

£2,317 

468    9    0      , 

Ditto.. 

, , 

247 

Anchors 

562  No. 

376 

, , 

^ 

Rivets  and  washers 

6,426  cwt. 

5,482 

, , 

:_^l 

Taeka 

1,651     , 

2,313 

Type-writers    , . 

413  No. 

4,476 

^^^H 

Uuename  rated 

•  ♦ 

32,008 

, , 

Metal  sheathing,  other  than 

^^^^H 

copper 

473  owt. 

1,402 

.^^^^^H 

Milii,  preserved   . . 

660,104  1b. 

12.599 

£14,025 

8,806"^^^ 

^ 

6,121   „ 

132 

, , 

,  ^ 

Millmery— 

Feathers,  orsaamental    . . 

7.889 

£7,935 

1.983  13     1 

Other  kinds      . . 

« * 

28,185 

£28,122 

7.030  11  11 

^tusc&rd 

186^587  IK 

10,248 

189,1731b. 

1.576    8  10 

Kails- 

Iron    . . 

62.757  Q#vt. 

36.681 

62,267  cwt. 

6.226  IB     1 

Unenumerated 

49    . 

111 

52     . 

7  14     6 

Naphtha 

11,985  galls. 

1.509 

12,354  galls. 

308  16  10 

Nuta- 

AJmonds,  in  shell 

25,561 ib. 

435 

24,432  lb. 

203  11  11 

Almonds,  shelled 

27,196  . 

1,609 

26,576  . 

332     4     I 

Almonda,  Barbary,  Ac. . . 

55,701   . 

2,075 

Coeoa 

180,867  No. 

573 

Unemimerated 

51.4901b. 

604 

62,946 ib. 

441'   4     2      , 

^v  Oakum  .. 

450  cwt. 

614 

^ 

^HOarfl 

2,556  No. 

335 

, , 

■ 

^^Oila^ 

^ 

Castor,  balk     ..            ..  , 

91,108  galls. 

11,163 

S8. 790  galls. 

2,219  15     0 

m                             •  •                          *  * 

6,601     . 

765 

.* 

Castor,  bottled 

l,939doE.pt« 

626 

£541 

61    4    2 

Cod  liver 

6,641  galls. 

1,353 

, , 

Colza 

15,380    . 

1,850 

14,179  galls. 

354     9     8 

«      . «             . .             . . 

2,040    . 

299 

_ 

Fish,  penguin,  and  seal 

69,a55    , 

4.781  , 

Linseed 

185.876    . 

17,467 

179,186  galls. 

4,479*12    6 

^                 , , 

6,000    . 

576 

Mineral,  kerosene 

2,610,039    . 

90,625 

2,372,800galifl. 

69,320    0     1 

Minetal,  other  kinds 

116,874     . 

9,869 

112,483      . 

2,812     1     6 

¥                                                        *  ' 

33,648    . 

1,910 

. . 

Neatefoot      ,    .. 

2,315     . 

237 

2,315      . 

57  17 

OlJve,  bulk 

14,223    , 

9,208 

12,447      . 

311     3    9 

Olive,  bottled   . . 

4,213doz.ptfi 

1,805 

£1,78^ 

267  10     1 

Whale 

1,678  galls. 

IIB 

Unenumorated,  balk     . . 

123,044      . 

10,343 

116,021  galli. 

2,875  10    6 

m                                              »  • 

14,508      . 

lil65 

Unenumerated,  bottled 

4,391  ao2.pt.B 

1,843  1 

£2,048 

307     4  IH 
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Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 

Rntered  for  Home 

Artloles. 

Total  QaantitleB 

Coosamption  on 

Amount  of 

Iiu|K>rted. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  received. 

Oilti— continued. 

£ 

£      s.    d. 

Unennmerated 

82, 200  galls. 

3,620 

, , 

Oilmen's  stores    . . 

, . 

5,921 

£5,650 

1,136'  0     2 

Onions  .. 

11,125  cwt. 

5,014 

11, 013  cwt. 

550  13     4 

Opium   .. 

3,0031b. 

4,723 

2,7501b. 

5,501    9    0 

Paints  and  colours- 

Ground  in  oil   . . 

28,683  cwt. 

33,596 

27,613  cwt. 

3,439    8    7 

• 

468    « 

506 

, . 

, , 

Mixed,  ready  for  use 

6,227    . 

12,996 

5,049  cwt. 

1,262    6    7 

Unenumerated 

9,494    . 

9,890 

. , 

Paper— 
Bags,  coarse     . . 

149    . 

129 

172  cwt. 

64    6    3 

Bags,  other  kinds 

2.499    . 

4,364 

£4,273 

1,068    6    9 

Butter-paper    . . 

2,356    . 

4,844 

, , 

Hangings 

996,260  pieces 

24,228 

£24,284 

3,64212  10 

Printing 

82,755  cwt. 

78,234 

Wrapping 

4,318    , 

4,805 

£4,072 

1,018*  0    8 

m 

62    . 

77 

. . 

Writing 

8.735    . 

16,271 

, . 

, , 

Unenumerated 

549    ^ 

949 

, , 

Pearl  barley 

2,846    , 

2,075 

2,846  cwt. 

142'  5    8 

Peas,  split 

924    , 

452 

923    , 

92    6    6 

Peel,  candied  and  dried     . . 

10,7451b. 

266 

11,1201b. 

139    0    0 

Perfumery — 

Perfumed  spirits 

1,454  gaUs. 

6,325 

1,357  galls. 

2,034  16    4 

Toilet  preparations 

6,848 

£5,740 

1,434  18    2 

Unenumerated 

1,731 

£1,777 

444     6    0 

Photographic  goods  ^includ- 
ing chemicals) 

3,136 

.    £3,095 

619    0    0 

Ditto 

, , 

247 

, , 

Copper,  glass,    and  zinc 

plates  for  photolitho- 
graphic  work 

606 

Photographic  cameras  and 

lenses 

, , 

8,937 

. . 

Sensitised     surfaces     for 

photographic  purposes 
Pickles 

6,689  galls. 

7.794 
1,617 

5,681  galls. 

852*  2    4 

Pictures,   paintings,   draw- 

ings,   engravings,    and 

photographs 

2,708 

£2,730 

545  18    6 

Ditto 

213 

, , 

Family  portraits 

29 

, , 

For  museums  . . 

, , 

740 

, , 

, , 

Picture- frames  and  mounts 

, , 

1,521 

£1,522 

304     7    0 

Pitch 

842  cwt. 

477 

, , 

Plants,  shrubs,  &o. 

, . 

2,564 

, , 

, , 

Plaster  of  Paris  . . 

2,664  cwt. 

760 

, . 

Plate  and  plated  ware 

26,793 

£26,519 

5,303  15     3 

Portmanteaux  and  travel- 

linR  bags 

, , 

3,989 

£3,985 

996    5    9 

Leather  bags  and  leather- 

cloth  bags     . . 

135 

£146 

29    5  11 

Potatoes 

59  tons 

487 

£437 

87    8    0 

^M 

GENERAL    IMPOBTfl. 

239  V 

^^^^       GENEttA.1.  Impobts  INTO  THE  OoiyONY  OF  New  Z&at^axd  DUttts^Q  1898 — Continued*  ^H 

^^H                      AUdolM. 

ConBinupiiou  tm 

IroiionMioa  antl 

ci  W&rc»hoiis& 

Amount  of 
Daly  rocflivftcL 

£ 

£      8.    d. 

H           Potatoes 

Tlcwt 

40 

.. 

H           Prititmg  matenaJs-— 

■              Stereotype  B  and  m&brio«fl 

* « 

40 

£40 

10    0    0 

^^1 

. . 

10 

H              Type  and  materials,  n.o.e. 

10,060 

« , 

^M          Provi&iona  n.o.e.  . . 

• 

5,281 

£5,232 

1.046*  9     1 

^^1                                                         . . 

, , 

13 

,, 

■         FumpB  .. 

, , 

8,741 

£3,235 

647'  0     2 

^^1               ft       -  * 

108 

. , 

■         Putty     .. 

4,852  cwt 

2,016 

4,896  cwt. 

489* 11     6 

^^^^  Quicksilver 

14,260  lb< 

1,525 

^^^H  £a^B 

93  ten 

s               402 

, , 

-•        M 

^^^B  Hail  way  plant — 

■ 

^^^^      liocomotivea 

22  No, 

38.586 

^ , 

^ 

^K^            Unenumerated 

99 

£99 

19  16     0 

^^H 

•  > 

18,539 

H         Hesin 

14,763  cwt 

4,216 

^^^   Rice 

5yv660    . 

-      43,366 

57,745owt. 

16,2r>4'l2  11 

^^^L  Bugs,  all  kinds    . . 

. . 

9,607 

£9,762 

1,952    6    8 

^^^V  Saccharioe 

3,239  OM. 

397 

8.076  oz. 

230  14     0 

^^^   Saddlery  and   barneas   (in- 

^m                eluding  whipM) 

22,746 

£22,706 

4,541     1     7      , 

■             Ditto  . . 

G 

'*        ^ 

^M             Coltar<chi?ck 

,^ 

2.863 

-        fl 

^^r            Harnesa-oil,  composition, 

W 

^^^h          and  liAthei-dresfling  . . 

2»337 

£2,332 

466    8    0      ' 

^^^^B^dlers'  ironmongery 

16,817 

, , 

^^  Salt 

9,706  toni 

I        22,773 

9,697  toils 

4,848  14   11 

■            Bock 

588    . 

1,483 

*♦ 

^^^^  Saltpetre 

99     . 

,     1,895 

^ , 

.. 

^HBanheB,  glazed     .. 

Ipair 

3 

Ipalif 

6'  4    0 

^^^V8auis«€  .. 

ll,671gallj 

1.         8,327 

11,306  galls. 

2,261    5    4 

^T        Baasi^-akmB 

253,2221b. 

8,865 

144,7141b. 

1,808  18    8 

■         Seeds— 

^m            GraHB  and  clover 

31,335owt 

59,774 

, , 

^M             Unenumeiated 

18,409 

■        Sfaale 

151  toni 

524 

■        ShellB 

331  owt. 

1,044 

;: 

^1        Ship- chandlery,  n.o.e 

3,157 

m   m 

■         Silks,  &c. 

, , 

79,910 

£79,584 

19.895*17  11 

^M            For  flourdresaing 

110 

H        Silver 

611  OS. 

96 

^K        Skins  and  pelts— 

^^^H     Fur-skins 

7,061  No. 

208 

.. 

^^^B    Kangaroo     and     walkbi 

^^^■^        skins 

16,421   , 

684 

, , 

^ 

H               UiicnumerELted                 . .  i 

B.566  , 

426 

, , 

fl 

H          Slates,  roofing      .. 

271,604  , 

2,36S 

■ 

■          Soap— 

^L             Powder,  extract  of  Boapt&c. 

1     3,928 

£3,963 

TflO  10  11 

^h            Common 

4  cwt, 
1    , 
932,867    . 

4 
2 

20,541  ' 

4owi. 

0  17    7 

^m            Unennmerated 

£19,303 

"J 
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Value  of 
Total 

Entered  for  Home 

Axtiolwk 

Total  Qnantltlas 

CoDBumption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  recelTed. 

Speoie— 

£ 

£     B.    d. 

&'      :: 

, , 

880 

, , 

, , 

18,186 

, , 

8ilver 

176 

. , 

Specimens    illostrative    of 

natural  soienoe 

, , 

879 

, , 

, , 

Spices— 

• 

Ground 

20,4501b. 

900 

20,6381b. 

843  17    7 

Unground 

896,495  , 

10,610 

364,892  . 

8,040  15    5 

Spirits- 

Bitters,     cordials,     and 

liqueurs 

1,814  gals. 

1,987 

1,778  gals. 

1,418    4    0 

Brandy 

76,718    . 

81,961 

70,888    . 

66,710    8    8 

Geneva     and     gin,     un- 

sweetened    . . 

67,774    - 

18,196 

52,162    . 

41,729    6    2 

Methylated 

590    . 

77 

430   . 

24    0    6 

Bum 

14.679    . 

2,745 

17,482    . 

18.986  15  10 

Sweetened 

6,111    . 

1,789 

6  656    , 

5,824  19    4 

Whisky 

861,925    « 

126,072 

336,815    » 

269,451  17  10 

Unenumerated 

8,218    . 

2,125 

2,384    . 

1,907    6    8 

Spirits  of  wine     . . 

26,892    . 

1,853 

2.348    . 

1,878  16  10 

Methylated,  in  hond 

. , 

, , 

21,866    » 

546  18    1 

Sponges 

4,6991b. 

461 

£461 

92    4    0 

»                     . . 

100  , 

80 

, , 

, , 

Starch 

712,257  , 

8,351 

740,4671b. 

6,170  11    2 

Stationery- 

Manufactured  . . 

, , 

34,977 

£34,875 

8,718  12    7 

m                      •  •                      •  • 

2,225 

, , 

•  • 

Unenumerated 

31,056 

£80,752 

6.160    9    7 

m 

, , 

6,612 

, , 

, , 

Apparatus  and  appliances 

for  teaching  purposes 

4,251 

. . 

Bookbinders'  materials . . 

6,69b 

, , 

. , 

Materials  for  cardboard- 

boxes 

, , 

6,211 

, , 

Unenumerated 

, , 

7,442 

, . 

, , 

Btearine 

202,3791b. 

3,492 

202, 230  lb. 

1,268  18    9 

Stone- 

Building 

280  tons 

550 

. . 

Flagging 

i    * 

4 

Granite,  and  other  stone, 

dressed  or  polished 

, , 

1,740 

£1,740 

436    0    0 

Stones- Grind-,  mill-,  oil-. 

and  whet- 

, , 

2,354 

•  • 

, , 

Sugar— 
Raw  .. 

669,814  cwt. 

284,671 

1,5681b. 

8    6    4 

Refined 

179,412    . 

134,647 

70,984,220  . 

147,883  16  10 

Glucose 

5,458    . 

2,980 

396,426  . 

1,651  15    6 

Molasses  and  treacle 

9,721    , 

8,072 

2,311,102  • 

4,814  16  11 

Molasses      and     treacle, 

mixed       with       bone- 

blaok 

•  • 

, , 

3, 268  cwt. 

Sulphur                ,. 

2,124  cwt. 

898 

, , 

Tallow  .. 

4  tons 

80 

m^ 

■ 

^ 

■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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^1           Gbiterai*  Impobts  tsrro  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  during  IBOB—eontmu^d.  ^^ 

^^^ 

Value  of 

Total 
Imporli. 

Rotoredfor  Horn  a 

^^H                    Artlolfli. 

Total  QuaQtitlefl 
Importftd. 

CoDuumjitioQ  on 

Imporucioii  anii 

ax  Warehouse. 

Amoniil  of 
Duty  rec^iraa. 

m 

£ 

s,    t.  d^ 

H         Tanning  matoriAls,  onide— 

■ 

■             B&rk  .. 

4 » 374  tons 

33,280 

fl 

■             Otber  kinds 

* » 

7,759 

, , 

■•   H 

■             TftT 

, » 

631 

, , 

••   V 

H         Tarpftulma  and  ten  to 

777 

£777 

156    8    (^ 

^^P 

907 

■          Tea 

4,847,4421b. 

183,717 

4,720,522]b. 

78,675    7    ^ 

H          Textile    pieoe-gooda    other 

■ 

^^              than  slik,  cotton,  linen, 

V 

^^^M         Of  woollen 

.. 

8*087 

£8,118 

1,623  12     6 " 

^^^P     ArticloH  made   np   from, 

^^^          other  tban  apparel 

. . 

10.898 

£10,870 

2,717     9  11 

■              Ditto  . . 

■  < 

326 

m    * 

^^^v  Timber — 

^^H     LatliB  and  shingles 

644.468  No. 

675 

646, 000  No. 

04    9    9 

^^V      Logs  .. 

l»C6t}   . 

6,614 

, , 

^V            Irogs,  hewn 

2,426,653  sup.  ft. 

23,662 

•  • 

■             Payings 

4aO,!i24No. 

2,444 

430, 200  No, 

430    4     6 

■             Pofita.. 

10,600   , 

381 

10,600    , 

42     9    0 

H             RaOa  *• 

11,700   , 

331 

11,700    < 

23     8    0 

■           Sawn,  tmdreesed 

3,499,087  sup.  ft. 

24,043 

3,499, 100 sup.  (t. 

8,499     1     1 

^H 

768,080       . 

6,987 

- 

■             Sawn,  dressed  . . 

89,602       . 

1»615 

89,400       . 

178  15     8 

H             Unenumafated 

, , 

2,668 

*  • 

■         Tin- 

■            Block 

2,200owt. 

7,982 

, , 

■•    fl 

■            Foil 

19,419  lb. 

644 

« . 

■             Skeet 

46,9'Jl>cwt. 

31,034 

. . 

H          Tinware 

•  • 

9,318 
3 

£9,196 

2,298  18    3 

■         TlDsmiths'  furnishings  aud 

•  * 

■■ 

*'  M 

■            fittings 

*  • 

1,326 

» , 

^ 

^1         Tohfkcco— 

^m             Unmanufactured 

63.4321b. 

2,822 

44,8321b. 

4,483     4     0 

^M            Manufactured  . . 

1,417.576  , 

105,679 

1,445.912  , 

258,034  10     9 

■             Cigars 

77,497  . 

21,805 

71,891  . 

25,161   16     1 

H            Cigarettes 

137,372  , 

31,414 

1 62,003.100  No. 
(          3,885  oz. 

46,502  13  10 
97     2     6 

H             SnuO 

1,863. 

216 

1,904  lb. 

666    8     0 

H         Tobacco -pipes  and  cases   . . 
^B         Tools  and  tniplenients — 

*  • 

16,900 

£17,017 

4,254     7     6 

^H             Axes  and  hatchets 

, , 

10,713 

, . 

-        ^ 

•  * 

10.187 

. , 

-        ■ 

■             Scythes 

*  • 

1,275 

•  ■   * 

"       fl 

^B              Sheep  shears    .. 

, , 

3,427 

.  ■ 

..        ^ 

■              Spades,  she  vela,  and  Corks 

. , 

14,918 

. . 

^M             Unenumerated 

*  • 

70,631 

« * 

•  « 

■         Tramway  plant    .. 

■  a. 

392 

£39*2 

76    8    0 

^m         TurpentinCj      driers,       and 

JH 

■             terebme 

88, 255  gals. 

9,206 

•  * 

-    m 

^1         Twine^ 

^M             Binder 

1,037  cwt. 

1,763 

*  • 

^M             Kets  and  nettiug 

•  • 

611 

1669 

im  16  &_ 
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Value  of 

Entered  for  Home 

ArftlnlAA. 

Total  Qnantitlas 

Coosumption  on 

Amoant  of 

AZiaulOB. 

Imported. 

XOmU 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehoose. 

Duty  received. 

Tmne—contmued. 

£ 

« 

£       s.   d. 

Unenumerated 

287.0411b. 

8,764 

£8,239 

1,647  17    a 

0 

2,000. 

120 

m                                                •  • 

, , 

114 

, . 

, , 

Umbrellas  and  parasols    . . 

, , 

15,748 

£15,739 

3,147  17    8 

Materials  for    . . 

, , 

2,447 

, , 

, , 

Varnish  and  gold  size 

41,879  gals. 

18,625 

36,422  gals. 

3,642    3  11 

Vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  and 

preserved 

681 

£640 

128    0    6 

Vinegar 

63,945  gals. 

6,686 

68,927  gals. 

1,473    3    7 

Watches 

29,179  No 

16,423 

£16,677 

3,335    8     1 

m                                     .... 

2    . 

137 

, , 

Watchmakers*  materials  . . 

757 

. , 

, , 

Wax- 

Paraffin 

1,124,3141b. 
12  0 
96  cwt. 

11,652 

1 
602 

1,177,6031b. 

7,360    0    5 

0                  . .             . . 
Beeswax 

*  * 

Whalebone 

5    . 

2 

^ , 

Whiting  and  chalk 

10,799    0 

1,612 

10,794  cwt. 

639  14    3 

Wine- 

Australian 

43,5l2gall8. 

14,804 

43, 428  galls. 

10,866  19  10 

Sparkling 

6,376    . 

12,009 

6,878    . 

3,094  19    2 

Other  kinds 

61,114    , 

21,701 

57,286    . 

17,186  16    9 

Wooden  ware 

10,761 

£10,778 

2,165  12    8 

^ 

8,897 

£9,047 

1.367    0    4 

»                  . . 

10,203 

Wool,  greasy 

8,9301b. 

261 

Woollen  piece  goodb 

•• 

266,616 

3 

14,438 

£267,623 

53,624  12    8 

Blankets 

33,394  pairs 

£14,176 

2,836*  3    0 

Woolpacks 

36,531  doz. 

26^526 

Wool-pockets 

578    . 

282 

, , 

Yarns     .. 

5.,  954 

£5,769 

1,153  14    4 

Goir,  flax,  and  hemp 

5,761 

, , 

, , 

Zinc — 

Perforated  sheet 

386  cwt. 

673 

, , 

, , 

Plain  sheet 

6,896    . 

8,203 

, , 

, , 

Spelter 

4,418    . 

4,666 

Zinc  raaaufactures — 

Tiles,  ridging    . . 

•• 

63 

1 

174 

.£84 

16  16    0 

Unenumerated 

£172 

43*  0    a 

Minor  articles  required  in 
the  making-up  of  apparel 

. . 

6,971 

•  • 

, , 

Articles  and  materials  suited 

only  for  and  to  be  used 

solely  in  the  fabrication 

of  gppds  in  the  colony    . . 

13,862 

Groods,  miscellaneous — 

• 

Manufactured  . . 

7,510 

Unmanufactured 

•• 

8,229 

..   •. 

•• 

Parcels  Post                  ... 

67,627 

11,726    0    7 

CUSTOMS  BEVEKUE. 
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Customs  Revenue. 
The  Customa  and   excise  duties  received   during   the   last   five 
years  are  shown  in  detail,  also  the  rate  of  revenue  per  head  of  mean 
population,  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  Maoris,  feu  i  ach  year:  — 


— 

IGM. 

1806. 

1886. 

1097. 

1806. 

CuBTOMS  Duties. 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

SpiritB     ., 

338,457 

340,972 

362,923 

384,216 

395,513 

Wine        .. 

28,412 

27,102 

28,646 

30.518 

31,138 

Ale.  Beer,  Ac* 

15,946 

17,120 

18,208 

19,035 

19,158 

Oii!&rs,  Cigarettes^  and  Snu£f 

43.132 

49,574 

58,786 

65.347 

71,430 

Tobacco  . , 

216,125 

233,7701 

239,986 

244, 66Q 

257,516 

T^&          

103,161 

94,71ft 

73,858 

76,081 

78,676 

Coffee,  Cocoa,  &c. , . 

6,145 

6,677 

5,495 

5,722 

6,463 

Sugar  and  Molaases 

133,107 

137,493 

141.933 

148,748 

154,355 

Opium     .. 

7,061 

5,969 

5,409 

5,625 

5,501 

Other  Gtjoda  by  Weight      . , 

155,557 

160,482 

172,733 

187,498 

187.758 

ad  v&lor^ni     . , 

429,694 

447,749 

562,961 

634,043 

637,506 

Other  Duties 

90,430 

93,884 

86,841 

102,025 

105,987 

Parcels  Post 

5.340 

5,462 

7,090 

8,632 

11.726 

Totals,  Custom  a  Duties 

1,672,467 

1,619,970 

1,765,073 

1,912,161 

1,961,726 

Excise  Duties, 

TinctureB — New  Zealand    , . 

53 

200 

983 

•1,244 

Cigars,  CiparettfiB,  and  Snufi 

— New   Zealand  maniifac' 

tiired    .. 

1,544 

879 

916 

191 

152 

Tobacco  —  New  -  Zealand  - 

manufactured    . . 

2,239 

1,431 

1,663 

2,858 

2,282 

Beer— New  Zealand 

60,092 

61,705 

67,287 

71,765 

76,164 

Totals,  Exciee  Duties  . . 

63,875 

64,066 

70,066 

75,297 

78,642 

RevemiQ       from       Gustoma 

£     B.    d. 

£     8.   d. 

B  s.    d. 

£  8.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

Dutiea  per  head  of  mean 
copulation           (eroluding 
Maorifl) 

2    6    4 

2    6    9 

2    9  11 

2  13    0 

2  13    3 

Ditto  (iududing  Maoris)     , . 

2    3    7 

2     4     2 

2    7    3 

2  10    3 

2  10    6 

Revenue  from  Excise  Duties 

per  head  o!  meati  popula- 

tion (excluding  Maoria)   . , 

0     1  10  6 

0     1  10  2 

Jo      1  11  8 

0    2     1-0 

0     2     17 

Ditto  (including  Maoris)     . . 

0     1     93 

0     1    89 

0     1  10  5 

0    1  11  7 

0    2    0-4 

*  Including  JtSB  exolBe  doty  on  culin&ry  Audi  flAvom^ng  eeseoees 

The  Customs  revenue  for  the  year  1898  amounted  to  £1.961,726, 
and  the  excise  dutiea  to  £78,842.  The  revenue  from  Customs  was 
£2  13s.  3d.  per  head  of  population  excluding  Maoris,  and  £2  10a.  6d. 
if  they  be  included.  In  1888  the  CuBtoras  revenue  was  £2  68.  2d. 
per  head  of  European  population,  and  from  that  time  the  propor- 
tion increased  slowly  year  by  year  until  1892,  when  it  reached 
£2  lis.  6d.  per  head.  During  the  next  two  years  there  was  a 
falliiig-ofF;  but  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1898  shoVVcwt^x^swaeia, \Iti&  ^t^- 
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portion  for  1898  being  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1883. 
for  ten  years  are  given  : — 

Customs  REVEifus  feb  Hejld  of  Eubopeait  PoFCiiiTtOK. 


Details 


£    0. 

d. 

2  7 

10 

1894 

2  9 

3 

1895 

2  9 

7 

1896 

2  11 

6 

1897 

2  10 

4 

1898 

M  ft.  d. 
2  6  4 

2  6  9 

3  9  11 
2  13  0 
2  13  S 


1390 
1891 
1892 
1893 

Dating  from  1890,  the  taxation  by  way  of  Customs  and  excise 
duties  together  only  increased  from  £2  lis.  2d.  in  that  year  to 
£2  lis.  lid.  in  1896," to  £2  15s.  Id.  in  1897,  and  to  £2  los.  4d.  m  1898. 

There  was  an  alteration  of  tariff  in  1895  in  certain  items,  but 
the  amount  of  duty  paid  for  1898  does  not  bear  a  higher  proportion 
to  the  total  value  of  ituports  (less  specie)  for  that  year  than  the  duty 
paid  in  1894,  prior  to  the  new  tariff,  to  the  imports  of  that  year. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  rise  in  revenue  from  Customs  taxa- 
tion would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  import  of  taxable  articles,  and 
show  that  purchasing  power  had  increased.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  vahie  of  ioiports  rope  from  £5,990,177  (excluding  specif, 
in  1894,  to  £8.211,409  in  1898,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  tariff. 

The  new  tariff  of  1895  has  been  given  in  full  in  this  book 
{see  page  66).  The  rates  of  duty  levied  during  the  year  included 
16s.  per  gallon  on  spirits ;  30s.  per  gallon  on  perfumed  spirits ;  78. 
per  pound  on  cigars  and  snuff;  17s.  6d.  per  1,000  of  2^1b.  and 
under,  and  6d.  per  ounce  weight  over  2^1b.  per  1,000,  on  cigarettes ; 
3s.  6d,  per  pound  on  manufactured  and  2s.  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco.  Sparkling  wine  is  charged  9s.  a  gallon;  Australian,  5s.; 
other  kinds,  6s,;  ale  and  beer,  2s.  The  duty  on  tea  is  4d.  the 
pound ;  on  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  chicory,  3d.  ;  raw  coffee,  2d. ; 
roasted,  5d,  Sugar,  molasses,  and  treacle  pay  ^.,  and  glucose 
Id,  per  pound.  Opium  is  charged  40s.  per  pound.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Customs  revenue,  with  small  exception,  is  made 
up  of  charges  on  goods  by  weight,  ad  valorem  duties,  ranging  from 
5  to  40  per  cent.,  and  receipts  from  the  foreign  parcels  post.  There 
is  also  an  excise  duty  of  Is.  per  pound  on  tobacco;  Is.  6d.  per 
pound  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff;  3d.  per  gallon  on  beer;  9d. 
per  pound  on  tinctures,  &c,,  manufactured  in  the  colony,  containing 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  3d.  per  pound  when  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

By  **  The  Tobacco  Excise  Duties  Act,  1896,"  the  excise  duty  on 
cigarettes  made  in  the  colony  is  now  (from  the  Slst  December,  1896) 
28.  6d.  per  pound  on  machine-made  and  Is.  per  pound  on  hand-made 
cigarettes. 

**  The  Tobacco  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896,'*  enacts  that  all 
packages  of  manufactured  tobacco  shall  be  labelled  before  leaving 
the  manufactory,  and  provides  for  the  issue  of  warrants  to  use 
cutting -machine  3  for  cutting  duty-paid  manufactured  tobacco  for 
sale  (or  to  be  used  in  the  manufactm*e  of  cigarettes  by  hand),  and  to 
manufacture  cigarettes  by  hand,  under  certain  conditions. 
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SECTION  XL^EKPOBTS  AND  TOTAL  TBADE. 


The  value  of  all  the  exports  iii  1898  was  £10,517,955;  the  vali] 
of  New  Zealaod  produce  exported,  £10,324,988:  being  at  the  rate 
of  £13  17s.  9d,  per  head  of  population,  against  £13  6s.  for  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  of  New  Zealand 
produce  for  1898  over  that  for  1897  amounts  to  £728,721,  or  at  the 
rate  of  7*59  per  cent.  This  is  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  iDcreas©. 
than  the  results  for  the  year  1897  showed  over  those  of  1896,  when' 
the  amount  was  £418,931,  and  the  percentage  4-56. 

A  comparative  statement  of  exports  according  to  value  for  the 
two  years  is  given,  showing  the  amounts  for  various  principal 
articles,  being  the  produce  or  maoufacture  of  the  colony,  classified 
according  to  their  nature  into  groups  : — 


i                 This  Mime. 

Year  1S&7, 
£ 

Year  1896. 

in 

in 

J 

Coai 

69,595 

50,a81 

19,214 

Gold 

980,204 

1,030,691 

100,467 

Silver,  and  minerals    . . 

31,144 

43,471 

12.3'37 

1                      Total 

.,     1,080,943 

1,174,543 

93^600 

.. 

f 

The  FisHEBiKB. 

mak 

17.198 

15, 6f^ 

1,68^ 

OyBteiB           ; ;            .1 

Other 

1,644 
185 

4,373 
358 

2,729 
173 

T5tal 

19»027 

30,840 

1,313 

-. 

1 

The  FoBEax. 

Fungus 

10,240 

7,093 

• » ,  ■ 

3.147 

Kaud'En^m     , . 

..         898,010 

686,767 

188,757 

Timber^ 

Sawn  and  hewn 

154,169 

164,722 

10,554 

Other 

^,120 

2,787 

667 

- 

Total       . . 

564,539 

761,370 

196,831 

" 
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Increase 

DecreaM 

Year  1807. 

Year  1898. 

in 
180d. 

in 
1«M. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Animals  and  Pboduce. 

Bacon  and  hams 

18,5e0 

8,211 

, , 

5,349 

Beef  (salted)  . . 

6,151 

6,379 

228 

Butter 

402,605 

403,690 

1.085 

•Cheese 

150, 517* 

136.776 

14,741 

Hides 

10,021 

27,232 

17,211 

Live-stock 

11,974 

19,708 

7,734 

Preserved  meats 

78,235 

97,171 

18,936 

Frozen  meat 

..     1,566,286 

1,698.760 

132,464 

Rabbit-skins  . . 

47,472 

61,607 

4,186 

Sausage-skins 

48,328 

45.639 

, , 

2,789 

Sheepskins  and  pelts  . . 

188,121 

244.579 

66.458 

Tallow 

259,964 

302,141 

42,177 

Wool 

..     4,443,144 

4,645,804 

202.660 

Other 

5,953 

7,498 

1.540 

Total 


7.232,331      7.694,080        461.749 


AOBICULTUBAL  PBODUCTS. 

Bran  and  sharps 

Chaff 

Flour 

Grain — 

Barley 

Beans  and  peas 

Maize 

Malt 

Oats 

Wheat 
Hops 
Oatmeal 
Potatoes 

Seeds  (grass  and  clover) 
Other 

Total 


.    Manufactubbs. 
Apparel  .. 

Leather 

Phormium  (New  Zealand  hemp) 
Woollen  manufactures 
Other  manufactures    . . 

Total 

Miscellaneous 


30,279 

8.690 

26,689 

6,082 

33 

6,049 

104,214 

6.946 

98.268 

5.353 

466 

4,897 

15,128 

6,933 

8.195 

■2,054 

12,476 

10.422 

, , 

30,962 

25,868 

6,094 

167,229 

87,924 

79,306 

14.703 

2,463 

12,240 

13,566 

6,252 

7,318 

19,022 

17,001 

2,021 

20,992 

141,077 

120,066 

. , 

46,947 

78,519 

81,672 

, , 

18,646 

22,039 

3.394 

•• 

495,175 

410,677 

•. 

84.498 

4,418 

8,331 

2,087 

98,165 

103,838 

5.683 

. , 

30,674 

74,556 

43.882 

, , 

12,370 

9,634 

.. 

2,736 

61,984 

63,446 

11,462 

197,601 
6.651 


Total  exports  (colonial  produce 

and  manufactures)  ..     9,596,267 

Specie  275,771 

Other     exports      (British     and 

foreign)   ..  ..         144,966 


253,805  66,204 


10,173 


3,622 


10,324,988 
68,117 

124,850 


728,721 


207,654 
20,105 


Total  exports 


..£10,016,998    10.517,965        600,962 


EXPORTH. 
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The  class  designated  "  Animals  and  Produce  '*  shows  by  far  the 
greatest  value,  the  sum  beiu^  for  1898  £7,694,080,  which  includes 
£4,645,804  for  wool  and  £1.698,750  for  frozen  meat.  The  total 
value  of  exports  in  this  class  increased  duriog  the  year  by  £461,749 
on  a  total  of  £7,232,331  in  1897. 

**  The  Mine  "  takes  second  place  among  the  classes,  with  an 
export  of  coalj  gold,  silver^  and  other  minerals  amounting  to 
£1,174,543  for  1898,  being  an  increase  of  £93,600  on  £1,080,943, 
the  export  for  the  previous  year. 

**  The  Forest  '*  shows  the  export  for  last  year  to  be  £761,370, 
which,  on  account  of  the  dei^elopment  of  the  kauri-gum  industry, 
gives  an  increase  of  £196,831,  or  34  87  per  cent,  since  1897- 

**  Agricultural  Products,"  principally  grain,  potatoes,  and  seeds, 
compose  the  fourth  group,  and  here  a  decrease  has  to  be  noticed  of 
£84.498,  or  17  06  per  cent,  on  £495,175  of  exports  in  1897.  the  value 
for  1898  amounting  to  £410,677.  This  decline  is  attributable  to  the 
fall  in  the  export  of  grain,  which  was  so  considerable  as  to  effect 
the  above  result,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in  vahie 
of  potatoes  sent  out  of  the  colony,  which  advanced  from  £20,992 
in  lb97  to  £141,077  in  1898. 

**  Manufactures"  returned  £253,805  in  1898.  being  £56,204  more 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Leather  is  the  most  important  item, 
the  export  for  1898  being  £103,838,  Phormmm  shows  an  excellent 
advance  on  the  operations  for  1897 »  with  an  increase  of  £43,882  on 
an  export  of  only  £30,674  in  1897.  Woollen  manufactures  sent 
abroad  receded. 

The  smallest  group  in  respect  to  value  is  **  The  Fisheries,"  which 
shows  an  advance  in  the  export  of  oysters^  but  a  decrease  in  other 
fish.     The  total  for  the  group  is  only  £20,340  for  last  year. 

The  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  or  maimfacture  for  the 
two  last  years  have  also  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  quantity,  and 
the  articles  are  again  grouped  in  the  next  table  according  to  the  same 
classification  as  that  used  for  purposes  of  comparing  the  values. 

Quantities  of  the  PamciPALi  Articles  op  New  Zbalakd  Pboducb 

EXPORTED- 


ItoOlB. 

YtMXim. 

Yoftr  lim. 

laiaeei 

Deoreosa 

inieoa. 

The  Mine : — 

CJoal 

.,  Tons 

7G,073 

50,332 

. . 

19,741 

Gold 

,,     02. 

251,G47 

280, 175 

28,528 

Silver 

♦     •                      0 

t83,892 

293,851 

109,959 

Minerals 

.-  Tons 

2,957 

3,532 

675 

•  • 

The  Fkheriea  :— 

PiKh 

..  Owt 

10,191 

8,794 

• « 

1,397 

Oystera 

..  Doz. 

235,654 

787,240 

661,586 

The  Forest:— 

Fungus 

..   Cwt. 

6,:j84 

4,526 

, , 

1,858. 

Gum  (kauri) 

..   Tons 

6,641 

g,W5 

3,264 

^ , 

Timber  (sBrWn  and 

liewn)  Ft. 

39,326,396 

40J2U632 

1.395,236 
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QuANTinss  OF  THB  Pbihcipal  Abticles,  etc. — continued. 


,    Increase 

Deereaee 

Itemi. 

Year  1887. 

Year  180& 

\        1886. 

in 
1886. 

Animals  and  Prodao«  :— 

Bacon  and  hams 

Cwt. 

4^128 

2,872 

, , 

1,766 

Beef  (salted) 

^ 

5,798 

6,223 

430 

Butter 

» 

99.002 

96,801 

2,201 

Cheese 

m 

77,683 

68,711 

.  • 

8,972 

Hides 

No. 

10.7i6 

82,897 

22,151 

Live-stock  .. 

m 

3,765 

7.240 

3,476 

Meat  (preserved) 
^     (frozen) 

Cwt. 

45,065 

56,766 

10,711 

. , 

if 

1,407,921 

1.661,773 

143,852 

, , 

Sausage-skins 

*> 

10,100 

9,865 

, , 

235 

Skins  (rabbit) 

No. 

8,099,334 

6,607,934 

, , 

1,491,400 

^     (sheep) 

m 

8,688,051 

4,995,325 

1,307,274 

Tallow 

Cwt. 

310,200 

347,160 

36,960 

, , 

Wool 

Lb. 

135,835,117 

149,385,816 

13,660,698 

.. 

Agricultural  Products  :— 

Bran  and  sharps 

Tons 

9,117 

922 

8,195 

Chaff 

*> 

1,713 

8 

1,705 

Flour 

^ 

9,816 

655 

9,161 

Grain  (barley) 

Bush. 

34,986 

2,665 

32,321 

„     (beans  and  peas) 

68,967 

28,188 

.  • 

40,779 

,     (malt) 

0 

124,612 

97,748 

26,864 

,     (oats) 

m 

1,600,468 

816,210 

784,248 

^     (wheat) 

^ 

72,167 

10,090 

62,077 

,      (maize) 

^ 

18,697 

91,079 

72,382 

Hops 

Cwt. 

2,703 

915 

1,788 

Meal  (oat)   .. 

Tons 

1,814 

1,668 
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PoUtoes      .. 

^ 

7,692 

22,607 

14,815 

^  ^ 

Seeds  (grass  and  clover 

1  Bush. 

144,117 

274,657 

130,440 

.. 

Manufactures  :— 

Leather     ... 

Cwt. 

19,431 

19,992 

561 

,. 

Phormium  .. 

Tons 

2,769 

4,860 

2,081 

•• 

The  numerical  increases  in  such  articles  as  wool,  frozen  and  pre- 
served meats,  tallow,  sheepskins,  live-stock,  hides,  kauri-gum,  gold, 
seeds,  potatoes,  and  phormium  are  all  most  satisfactory,  and  in 
some  cases  very  striking,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grain  export, 
as  also  that  of  butter  and  cheese,  declined  in  1898.  The  quantities 
of  increase  and  decrea^se  are  all  exhibited  in  the  table ;  but,  to  show 
t^ie  degree  of  progress,  the  proportions  per  cent,  in  respect  of  certain 
important  items  have  been  calculated :  — 


Incbbasbs. 

Export  of 

Rate  of  Increase  per 
Cent,  in  1898-99.1 

1        Export  of 

Rate  ot  Increase  per 
Cent,  in  ]8g6-99. 

Hides 

.   No. 

.  20618 

!  Preserved  meat 

Cwt. 

. .     23-77 

Potatoes 

.  Tons 

.  192-60 

:  Tallow 

. .     11-91 

Live-stock 

.  No. 

.     92-30 

Gold 

Oz. 

. .     11-84 

Seeds 

.  Cwt. 

.     90-51 

1  Frozen  meat  . . 

Cwt. 

. .     10-22 

Phonnium 

.  Tons 

.     75-16 

Wool 

Lb. 

. .       9-98 

Qum  (kauri)   . 

tf 

.     49-16 

'  Timber 

Ft. 

. .       8-55 

Sheepskins 

.  No. 

.     36-45 

Leather 

Cwt. 

. .       2-89 

fe  ^/s*  /"t^t  ^^8 


WLUE  Of  [XPORIS,  Nffl-ZEHUlND-PRODyCE 

1888.  1893.  and  1898. 


fmztn  MEAT, 


WOOL 


^0,770. 


OOLO, 


FflOZEN  MEAT, 
£I,086J€7 


BUTTER  A  OHECM, 


woot. 


QJ 
^ 


1 


JBSMJ67 


OOtO 


FHOZE»»  MEAT. 


BUTTER  4  CHEESE 


.11 


WOOL  ^ 

£4  rt<&  WM         I 


I 
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Export  of 

Bftrlev 
Wbeat 

BeftQs  and  peas 
Oau  . , 

Fcmgus 


Dbchkaseb, 
Rata  of  Decreaee  per 

Cant,  in  1996-09. 
BuBh.     . .     92-38 

. .     8602 

,,     59-13 

. .     4900 
Cwt       . .     2910 


Export  of 
Goal 
Malt 

Rabbi  tskins 
Gheeee 
Butter 


Rat«  of  Deor&ase  f>«r 
Cent,  in  leOfMID. 
Tons  . ,  25-95 
Buiih  - ,  21-56 
No-  . ,  18  41 
Gwt.  . .  11-56 
..       2-22 


The  posit ioQ  in  respect  of  a  period  o!  eleven  years,  18B8  to  1898  j 
inclusive,  is  presented  in  a  table  giving  the  domestic  exports   fori 
each.     In  this  statement  the  most  important  items  of  export  under 
the   heading    **  Other    New    Zealand    Produce "   are    coal,    silver, 
minerals,  fish,  oysters,  fungus,  kauri-gum,  timher,  bacon,  salted  and, 
preserved  meats,  tallow,  sheep-    and   rabbit- skins,  hides,    sausage- ' 
ctkins,  and  live-stock.    The  aggregate  value  of  these  in  1898  was 
'£1,677,771. 

ExFOftTs  or  Hew  ZkaliAkd  Pboduce* 


Wool. 


Gold. 


Frozen 
Meat. 


Butter 
Cheese, 


Affri  cul- 
tural 
Prod  lice. 


Mann- 
focturee 


Other 
N.Z.  Pro 

duoe. 


Total. 


1886  9, 

^1889 

1690 

1891 
.1892 
11893 
11894 
flB95 
11696^4 
11897 
P189B 


i,115,098 
3,976,375 
4,150,599 
4,121*,6aC 
4,313,307 
8,774,788 
4,827,016 
3,662,131 

,31>],848 
4,443444 
4,645,804 


£  I 
914,300i 
785,490, 
751,3601 

,007,1721 
951,9631 
915,921:1 
887.865|1 

,152,1811 

,041,4281 
980,2041 

,080,6911 
I 


628,800^19' 

783,374 
,087,617 
,194,724 
,033,377 
,085,107 
,194,545 
,262,711 
,251,999 
,566/286 
,698,750 


7,170 
213,946 
207,687 
236,933 
818,204 
854,271 
366,48.1 
378,510 
411,882 
5.53,122 
539,46<j 


J 

906,907 
,424,297 
,289,864 
894,467 
,095,637 
716,546 
317,055 
326,029 
572,355 
495,175 
410,677 


383,883 

669,880 

547,947 

420,357 

367,677 

345,636 

224,958 

188J02-1 

198,081  1 

197.601  1 

253,6051 1 


£ 

,260,461 
.288,647 
.393,687 
,516,755 
.345,703 
,365,164 
,266,626 
409,889 
309,749 
360,735 
6y5,795 


£ 

7,S56,12S^ 
'9,042,006 
9,428.761 
9,400,1)94 
9,365,868 
8,557,443 
9.085,148 
8,390,1581 
9,177,8.36 
9,596,267 
10,324,988 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  New 
Zealand  produce  fell  from  Je9.428,761  in  1B90  to  £8.390,153  in  1895, 
rose  in  1B96  to  £9,177,336,  in  1897  to  £9,596,267,  and  in  1898  to 
^£10,324, 988. 

Thus  there  %vas  an  increase  of  exports  since  1895,  or  in  the  threa 
years  1896,  1897,  and   1898,  to  the  value  of  £1,934,835,  all  New' 
Zealand  produce,  and  more  than  a  complete  recovery  to  the  figurea 
or  1890  and  1891,  after  which  followed  a  decrease  in  values.     With 
be  amount  of  increase  in  money  must  be  considered  the  state  o! 
ices  of  the  various  kinds  of  produce. 
The  export  of  wool. measured  by  quantity,  rose  from  102,817,0771b. 
in  1890  to  149,385,8151b.  in  1898,  or  at  the  rate  of  4529  per  cent., 
and  that  of  frozen  meat  from  898,894  cwt.  to  1,551,773  ewt. 

Gold,  too,  which  was  exported  to  the  quantity  of  187,041  oz.  in 
1890,  increased  to  280,175  oz.  in  1898. 

Inasmuch  as  the  values  of  exports  for  the  years  ended  31st  March 
are  preferred  to  those  of  the  caleudar  years  by  many  persons  for 
pomparative  purposes,  on  account  of  late  or  early  shipments  of  wool, 
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&c.,  another  table  is  gi^eu  containing  such  figures, 
done  by  special  request : — 


Thifi  has  been 


Wool 


Gold. 


FroKeD 
Meat 


Batter 

and 
Cheese. 


Agricul- 
tural 
FroduoQ. 


M&nu 

flititUrDiH 


Otbfir 

N.Z 

Produco. 


Total. 


1889  3,337.122 
18110  4,204,372 
1691  4, 19^.  421 
189^4/207,873 
180:^|l,O39.20iii 
189414, 32o, 246 
1895  4,198,348 
189f>4,2g9,407 
1897  4,245,147 
1898;4,651,9U5 

1890  4,273.000 


I 

842,066 
776.652 
692,77 

1,104,9811 
921,5001 
970,221  I 
889,613  1 

1,196,0591 


1,015,741 

976,199 

1,168,929 


666,566; 

862,184 1 
,152;948 
,194,890 
,005.536 
,045,707 
,295,850 
,318,317 
,203,807 
,738,934 
,601,157 


£ 

211,801 
228.091 
215,678|1 
287,102 
:i:il,955  1 
348,971| 
423,629 
373,686! 
433,205 
583,862 
634,474 


M 
063, 
398, 
217 
887, 
030 
609 
324 
370, 
557, 
473. 
436, 


886 
999 
049 
856 


165,770 
675,132 
472,865 
408,585 


904352,549 


>52 
708 
577 
713 


305,594 
215,370 
195.214 
195, 924  1 
747,'192, 09911 
4451288,92411 


£ 

,440,752 
,268,870 
,478,186 
,485,053 
,369,940 
,315.598 
,307.9821 
,405, 571 1 
,319,828 
,436,011110 
,760,860jl0 


,7^,953 
,414,300 
» 428, 922 
.. '576,340 
,051 ,646 
,920,889 
,655,500 
458,831 
,971,365 
,052,847 
,058. 789 J 


£ 

M 

139,347 

1894 

..     136,402 

140,555 

1895 

.*  127 

966 

160,76,^. 

1896 

.*  122 

571 

125,052 

1897 

..144 

955 

123,402 

1898 

. .  124 

850 

Ee-exports, 

The  re-export  trade  of  the  colony  would  seem  from  the  sub- 
joined Jig  ares  to  have  been  almost  stationary  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  figures  for  1889  and  1898  only  differing  by  a  sum  of 
£11,497  :— 

Exports  of  Bbittbh,  Forkion,  ahr  other  (jOijomkh  Pboduce  (excludikg 

Specie). 
/ 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

With  these  sums  may  be  contrasted  the  re-export  trade  of  New 
South  Wales— a  colony  havint;  less  than  double  the  population  of 
New  Zealand^ — which,  exclusive  of  specie,  amounted  in  1897  to 
£3,643,517. 

Exports  from  the.  North  and  Middle  Islajids. 

The  exports  from  the  North  and  Middle  Islands  respectively, 
excluding  '*  Parcels  post,"  during  the  two  years  were  as  under : — 

Ye«r.  Nortli  IhI&hiI.  MuMle  I«I&uc].  Proportion  to  Total  Enport. 

£  £  North  Island.        Middle  Ifilimd. 

1897  ..  ..     4,428,824  3,584,579  5527  44-73 

1898  ..  ..     5,811,132  4,697.578  55  30  4470 

The  North  Island  now  exports  55  per  cent,,  or  moi*e  than  half 
of  the  total  for  the  two  islands. 

Wool  exported  and  produced. 
The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1898,  as  previously  shown,  was 
149,385.815  lb.,' valued  at  £4,645,804.     The  annual  production,  how- 
ever, can  be  better  estimated  by  taking  the  exports  for  the  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  shearing,  and 
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adding  thereto  the  quantity  used  in  the  colony  for  maniifactunng 
purposes. 

The  following  shows  ihe  produce  for  each  of  the  last  eleven  years 
ending  on  the  30th  September  i — 


Tear  ending  SOth  StptatDbtr- 

If 

Quantity 
purobRa6d>y 

Total  Aunual 
Produce. 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1888 

89.276,268 

4,079,563 

98,355,831 

^m 

95,618,507 

3,566,004 

99,174,511 

Bio         

102,522,185 

2,979,293 

105.501,478 

1891 

108,619,473 

2,918,073 

111,537.546 

1892 

110,860,050 

8,888,954 

114.249,004 

1893 

119.643,874 

2,629,855 

122,273,729 

Md4 

128,480,457 

2,476,155 

130,956,612 

IMS            **           "       •    < . 

129,333,769 

3,299.132 

132,632,901 

Bog 

128,309,673 

3,989,934 

132,299,607 

i09T 

134.410,955 

3,298,469 

137,709,424 

p*     

150.401,399 

3,763,831 

154,165,230 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  wool-clip  has  increased 
by  65"  14  per  cent*  within  the  last  eleven  years.    * 

To  arrive  at  a  perfectly  coixect  estimate  of  the  increase  in  wool 
production  it  would  he  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
portion of  greasy,  scoured,  and  washed  wool  exported  each  year,  the 
washing  process  of  course  greatly  reducing  the  weight.  The  per- 
centages of  greasy,  scoured,  and  washed  wool  to  the  total  quantities 
exported  during  the  last  three  years  are  :- 

YearB. 

1896 
1897 
1898 

The  increase  in  the  wool-production  is.  of  course,  mainly  due  to 
the   greater  number  of  sheep — namely,  19,673,725  in  April,  1898, 
against  15,122,133  in  May,  1888.     A  comparative  statement  for  six  < 
years  is  supphed,  showing  the  increase  of  the  flocks  in  gi'oups  of 
aizea : — 

NuKBKR  OF  Flocks,  1888  to  1898. 


OreAsy. 

Hcoured. 

Wa«he 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

PerCe 

77-89 

20-74 

1-37 

78*87 

19-96 

M7 

78  62 

20-36 

1*02 

8lie  of  Flocks. 

18S8. 

laoo. 

1803.     1     1804. 

ism. 

186a 

Under  500 
fiOO  and  under  1,000 
1,000  and  under  2,0t)0     . . 
S,000  and  under  5,000     . . 
5,000  and  under  10,000  ,. 
10,000  and  onder  20,000*. 
20,000  and  upwards 

6,579 
1,182 
794 
524 
287 
213 
166 

7,662 
1,528 
854 
586 
283 
236 
160 

8,822 
2,033 
1,193 
761 
314 
231 
176 

10,314 
2,427 
1,409 
933 
345 
230 
179 

12,028 

2,605 
1,460 
892 
340 
231 
147 

12,886 
2.708 

I  '2,412 

341 

231 
114 

Total       . . 

9,745 

11,309     13,530 

16,837 

17.703 

18,722 

•  Pmm  LCOO  lo  2,600, 1,7W  flocks ;  from  2,500  to  S.DOO,  mi  flocki« 


18'. 
18' 
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25  It  will  \m  apparont  that  the  tendency  of  increase  is  towardi 

tniiltiplination  of  thn  Hinallor  flocks^  whose  owners  are  better  ah 
^(.  oopcj  with  th(j  rabbit  difficulty  than  the  large  runholders. 

^  hh'fiort  of  nabbit'skifu. 

|-=  Prior  to  IH7H  rabbit-skins  were  a  ver}-  small  hem  in  the  erp 

1 1  but  in  that  ynar  tho  number  sent  out  of  :he  colony  amonntc 

S^  M.<.K^  I  /iOU.     Ton  yoarw  after  (Iv^^^  the  expon  had  risen  to  11,809 

^?  fixMn  which  it  inon^wod  to  1T»041.U>>  in  iS^.  :he  gre«tess  nni 
a«  yot  «^xpt)rtc»d  in  a  year.     From  IS^  ;he  fall  was  n^d,  a» 

188  o\|*H>rt  for  I  HUH  only  n^acluHi  IkOOT.^4  skins. 

18V)  Tho  tlgurtm  for  tho  «ix  ytuirs  during  which  ihere  h^s  been  dc 

18^-  lin^  «\\iottHl : 

18^  ^**'^'  •»|HVrt^l.  **^  mwifcrf 

18^  lJ^»«  -  l7.im.U>li  1>5*  -.      10.S9B,G 

18<  l?^M  ..  U.«T.:^<A  :>^  S.099,31 

181  t5^VV  *              -  l,N.*liMlU  :<l.^  6.6a«.9l 

i®;  hViMU  tho  aU^vo  it  will  U^  s<vn  th*5  ih^  izitcinsfczice  of  tiie  c 

h**  ^^f  \Mi}  xt^ry  \\\\w\\  ditnini^s^h^vi.  Th*  fikll  rwrftaesiied  in  n 
x-5^h>^x  ha*  U*ow : 

\Vh\i^  I  ho  Auunmt  \\^  ux^n^pv  r^fwivio.  f.-c  t.::!*  jc-jgace  i 
xVvkv.-^  *hxN\\*  i<^**  \>rv>Al  frv^ux  «v  *"c,v.>crv  i>j^  ^::c^«vy-  ix  b 
a  :iiAi;*:aoKvry  tv*wh.  a*  5^v:. *;:vi:\\  ^r';.:-,^;;:?*^  iccuii  ^iiM«c=)eDX 

^Tfvr  1>^A5^  ^h^^  raV^vit  *i.;r*.  Kv<.w\  :r,  i..v  tl-^uc  ISS^  "nii*  tosxm 
tr^  r«rxtM'5W'  a*  tvw^wb  x-al*;?^  :v  r.x^r.;T  \r  ISSf  i*ri*  z:"=in 
^Ox^^ri^^d^.r**  a^NX  jv>w  iw^^xi  **^>  ;ro»r;   ^i  v  r*«*iazsi  -vitf.  1j6I 

♦%i\  ♦\v<r  ;K>«f  xv^a:'*^  '"V  x-aIx^^  rv:c^Wb5*j\.l  ~i::  ifSr..~^  ^c  4^^ 
o.*   .  r^vN^  )v-:  xV-rLi       y>^^iTv>^  ^xV  J.^f  iii>c  i  -^  --f*::^  ij-*  zinreai 

•*-5*^'     .S^^.     -^N*-^    ",  ><s  ^•v' ,•  ■*       *■-■>    ^        >\-»        t.;v,     ^j 


BPORT  OF  CERTi  PICIPAL  ARTICLE 
THE  PRODUCE  OF  THE  COLONY, 

1888,  1893.  and  1898, 


't.        5lHfe9t.  W,j«kwf. 
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It  will  be  apparent  that  the  tendency  of  increase  is  towards  the 
multiplication  of  the  smaller  flocks^  whose  owners  are  better  able  to 
cope  with  the  rabbit  difficnlty  than  the  large  runholders. 

Export  of  Rabbit-skins. 

Prior  to  1878  rabbit-skins  were  a  very  small  item  in  the  exports, 
but  in  that  year  the  number  sent  out  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
3,951,209.  ten  years  after  (1888)  the  export  had  risen  to  11,809,407, 
from  which  it  increased  to  17,041,106  in  1893,  the  greatest  number 
as  yet  exported  in  a  year.  From  1895  the  fall  was  rapid,  and  the 
export  for  1898  only  reached  6,607,934  skins. 

The  figures  for  the  six  years  during  w^hich  there  has  been  decline 
are  quoted  : — 


Year. 

N  amber  of  HabblUakixiB 
exported. 

Year. 

KumbGr  of  Rabbi t-Bklna 
exported. 

1893      . . 

..      17.041,106 

1896     . . 

..      10^828,612 

1894      .. 

..      U,267.:i&5 

1897     . . 

..       8.099,334 

1895      . . 

..     15,229.3U 

1898     .. 

,.       6,607,934 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importance  of  the  export 
has  of  late  very  much  diminished.  The  fail,  represented  in  money 
value,  has  been  :— 


Y«ftr. 


1894 
1895 


Value  of  Eabbit-akins 
exported. 
£ 
.,     138^952 
..       87.993 
..       85.022 


Year. 

1896 
1897 
1898 


Valuo  or  Kabbit-akiog 

£ 
..       05,599 
47,472 
51,607 


While  the  amount  of  money  received  for  this  produce  of  the 
colony  shows  less  profit  from  the  industry  than  formerly,  it  may  bo 
a  satisfactory  result ^  as  seemingly  indicating  some  abatement  of  the 
rabbit  pest. 

Export  of  Sheepskins  arid  Pelts* 

These  form  a  more  important  article  of  export  at  the  present 
time  than  the  rabbit- skin s^  though  in  the  year  1888  the  position  was 
the  reverse  as  regards  value  in  money.  In  1888  the  number  of 
sheepskins  and  pelts  sent  away  from  New  Zealand  was  1,646,401, 
against  4,996.325  m  1898,  a  rise  of  203-41  per  cent,  for  the  period 
between  those  years.  The  value  increased  from  £83,574  to  £:244,579, 
or  192-65  per  cent.     Figures  for  the  last  five  years  are  quoted  : — 


Yetjr, 

Export  of  SbeopslEilli 
aod  Pelts. 

Year, 

Export  of  SbeopBkliiA 
aDd  Pelta. 

No. 

No. 

1894      . , 

..      2,681,552 

1897     . , 

..     3,688,051 

1895      . , 

,,     3,230,539 

1898     . . 

..     4,995,325 

1896      .. 

..     3,001,791 

•Export  of  Tallow, 
Besides  wool  and  meat,  tallow  is  largely  exported,  and  since  the 
year  1888,  when  136,460  cwt.  were  sent  away,  the  quantity  has 
increased  to  347,160 cwt.  in  1898.  In  value  this  export  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  the  sheepskins  or  rabbit-skins,  and  the  money  is 
indeed  a  little  over  the  total  for  those  two  articles  taken  together. 
The  five  latest  years  show  the  following  results  : — 


GIPOIII  OF  CERTiyil  PlCIPtL  ARTICLES 
THE  PRODUCE  OF  THE  CDUlNy. 

1888,  1893.  and  1898. 


Wool, 

ir  ended  3U'- September) 

1893 


Tallow. 


Icfl.        170,060(11.  W.IEOcit. 


Siieepskins  and  Pelts, 


1893  1B98 


Nil  No. 

i,w,ui       u\m        mM- 


Butter. 


1893  lege 


r 


Im        SgJ49€»f  %Mim. 


Cheese. 


1B8B  1893 


/^' 


^,m  t^     ^:^^N  ^^        ^v\\\^3^^ 


FKO^EN   MEAT   EXPOBTED. 
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Tallow  exported. 


T«ftn. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Yeanj. 

Cwt. 

£ 

1894      ,. 

..      1U9,400 

204.499 

1897     .. 

,.     310,200 

259.964 

1695      - . 

..      263,560 

260.999 

1898     . . 

,.     847,160 

302,1411 

1896      ,. 

.,     222.540 

208.821 

Frozen  Meat  exported. 
Frozen  meat  now  takes  second  place  among  the  exports  of  Ne^ 
Zealand  produce.  In  1898,  1,551,773  cwt.,  valued  at  jei,698.760»^ 
^ere  shipped  in  the  colony.  Ao  account  of  the  developuient  of 
the  industry  was  given  in  a  special  article  ia  the  Year-book,  1894:. 
The  total  export  for  each  year  pince  the  commencement  of  the  trade 
has  l>een  i-^ 

To».  Lb.  Ye«r.  hh. 

1882  ..  ..  ..  1,707.328  1891  ..  ..  ..  110.199»082 

1883,.  ..  .,  9,8fi8,aOO  1892 97,636,557 

1884  ..  ..  ..  28,445,228  1893  ..  ..  ..  100,262,453 

1885  .,  ..  ..  33,204,976  1894  ,.  ,.  ,.  114,827.216 
586  ..  ..  ..  36,758,160  1895  ..  ..  ..  127.018,864 

387  ..  .-  ,.  45,035*984  1896  ..  ..  ..  123,576,544 

388  ..  ..  ,.  61,857,376  1897  ..  -.  ..  167,687.152 

389..  ..  ..  78,564,064  1898..  ..  ,.173,798,576 

J90   ..  ..  ..  100,934.756 

The  above  figures  for  1898  include  112.635  cwt.  of  frozen  rabbits 
and  hares  in  the  skin.     The  number  of  the  animals  was  4.251,596. 

To  ascertain  the  total  value  of  the  meat-export  in  1898  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  with  the  amount  of  £1,698.750, 
value  of  frozen  meat  before  stated,  ^9,946  for  frozen  fish ;  also 
the  value  of  preserved  meats,  £97,171 ;  of  salted  beef  and  pork, 
JB6,379;  and  of  bacon  and  hams,  £8,211, 

Gold  exported. 
The  amount  of  gold  exported  in  1898  was  280,175  oz. 
The  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  duty  to  the  3l8t  December. 
1898,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  approximately  the  amount  obtained 
in  the  colony,  was  13,846.727  oz.,  of  the  value  of  £54,453,325.     For 
fuller  information  see  Section  XVII.,  '*  Mining." 


Grain  exported. 
The  value  of  the  grain  exported  in  1898  was  £136,120. 
exports  were  made  up  as  under: 


The 


Wheat 
Data 

Barley 

Malt 

Maize 

FeaH  and  beana 


BQslieli. 
10,090 

816,210 

2,665 

97.748 

91,079 

28,188 


2.463 

87.924 

466 

25,868 

12,476 

6,933 


Total  quantity  and  value       ..     1.045,980         £136,120 

The  decline  since  1890  in  the  export  of  wheat  has  been  very 
^eat.     The  figures  are  : — 
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Year. 

Wheat  exported. 
Bushels. 

Year. 

Wheat  exported 
Bushels. 

1890 
1892 
1894 

..     4,467,026 

..     2,460,774 

228,904 

1896 
1898 

453,123 
10,090 

And  not  only  has  the  export  of  wheat  fallen  off,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  figures,  but  the  imports  of  that  cereal  during  1898 
exceeded  the  exports  by  upwards  of  50,000  bushels. 

Nor  is  the  result  different  in  the  case  of  oats,  except  in  degree : — 


Year. 

Export  of  Oats. 
Bushels. 

Year. 

Export  of  Oats. 
Bushels. 

1891 
1892 
1894 

..     4,052,414 
..     3,830,444 
..     1,963,288 

1896 
1898 

..     2,247,053 
816,210 

Similarly,  with  barley,  the  export  fell  from  240,937  bushels  in 
1890  to  2,665  bushels  in  1898  ;  beans  and  peas  show  189,340  bushels 
exported  in  1890,  against  28,188  bushels  last  year;  maize,  287,885 
bushels  against  91,079  bushels.  The  export  of  malt,  however,  in- 
creased, tne  quantities  having  been  82,667  bushels  in  1890,  and 
97,748  in  1898.  But  how  greatly  the  loss  in  grain  exports  has  been 
counteracted  by  increased  production  of  wool,  meat,  hides,  skins, 
tallow,  (fee,  is  easily  seen  by  reference  to  the  information  previously 
given  under  those  heads.  And,  further,  a  revival  in  export  may  be 
confidently  anticipated  in  consequence  of  the  good  harvest  in  1899^ 
and  greater  breadth  of  land  put  into  grain  crops : — 

Land  in  wheat 
oats 
barley 

Butter  and  Cheese  exported. 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  exported  in  the  past 
eleven  years,  and  the  amount  of  either  commodity  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  tabulated : — 


1807-96. 

1898-09. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

315,801 

899,034 

854,819 

417,320 

29,920 

45,671 

Year. 

Total 

Export  of 

Butter 

Butter 

Exported  to  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

Total 

Export  of 

Cheese. 

Cheese 

Exported  to  th*- 

United 

Kingdom. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1888     .. 

29,995 

11,460 

36,682 

25,436i 

1889 

37,955 

21,099 

26,558 

7,633 

1890     .. 

34,816 

26,579 

40,451 

81,043 

1891     .. 

39,430 

28,989 

39,770 

29,566 

1892     .. 

53,930 

41,509 

41,493 

30,000 

1893     .. 

58,149 

52,363 

46,201 

41,567 

1894     .. 

60,771 

58,845 

55,655 

54,540 

1895 

57,964 

55,194 

76,743 

73,369 

1896     .. 

71,353 

60,092 

71,372 

58,692 

1897     .. 

99,002 

79,849 

77,688 

67,681 

1898 

96,801 

80,814 

68,711 

41,412 

PHOKMIUM,   KAUEI-OUM,   ETC»,   EXPORTED. 
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Of  the  butter  exported  in  1898,  80,814  cwt.,  valued  at  £323.076, 
were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  \  3»424  ewt.,  value  £17.154,  to 
New  South  Wales;  5,130  cwt.,  value  £25,829,  to  Victoria;  1,474  cwt., 
value  £8.248,  to  Western  Australia;  387  cwt.,  value  £1,867,  to  Fiji; 
and  512  cwt.,  value  £2,627,  to  the  South  Seas. 

Of  the  cheese  exported,  41,412  cwt.,  valued  at  £80,159,  were  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom;  15,493  cwt.,  value  £31,102,  to  New  South 
Wales ;  4,150  cwt.,  value  £8,720,  to  Victoria;  4,781  cwt.,  value  £9,860, 
to  Western  Australia;  and  2,083  cwt.,  value  £4,232,  to  the  other 
Australasian  Colonies.  W^hile  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  in 
1898,  96,801  c%vt.,  shows  an  increase  of  222  per  cent,  on  the 
quantity  exported  in  1888,  the  increase  in  the  export  of  cheese 
during  the  eleven  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  87  per  cent. — 
68,711  cwt,  in  1898,  as  against  36,682  cwt.  in  1888. 

Phormiuni  exported. 
Phornnum,  the  export  of  which  fell  from  21,158  tons  in  1890 
to  4,850  tons  in  1898,  nevertheless  shows  an  improvement  in  the 
export  on  comparing  the  figures  for  last  year  with  those  for  1897, 
when  the  quantity  sent  away  was  only  2,769  tons,  or  with  the 
export  for  the  year  1895,  which  was  1,806  tons.  Outside  of  the 
question  of  prices,  a  large  perinai^ent  development  of  tins  industry 
depends  on  the  cultivation  and  careful  selection  of  the  plants  used, 
and  on  improvements  in  the  method  of  preparing  the  fibre. 

Kauri-gum  exported. 
The  advance  in  this  item  to  9,905  tons  exported  in  1898  is  a 
fliibstantial  one.  The  value  w^as  £59  4s.  9d.  per  ton.  Full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  uses  of  this  resin  and  the  kauri-gum  industry  generally 
is  given  in  a  special  article  in  Part  III.,  embracing  interesting  matter 
from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  investigated  the 
whole  subject  in  1898. 

Exports  from  different  Forts,  dtc. 
The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  exports  from  each 
port  in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  two  years,  arranged  in  order  of 
magnitude  for  1898  : — 

1898.  1897. 

t  £ 

Lytteltou..              .,              ..              _l,*m.636  2,073,553 

Wellmgtoti               ..              ..              ..   1,888,075  1,. 509, 960 

Auckland.-             ..             ..             ..1,676,152  1,366,040 

N&pier                                     ..             ..   1,113,243  1,032,072 

Dunedin    ..              ..              .,              ..       886,689  1,043,506 

InvercBrgill  Mid  Bluff           ..             ..       629,670  664.186 

Tiiaam      ..              ..             ..              ..       512,379  618,025 

Poverty  Bay             -  -             . .              .  *       353, 155  332,861 

Wanganui  "^             ,.             ,,             ,.308.120  320,327 

}?ew  Plyniouth        ..             .,              ..       241.790  302,195 

Greymouth              ..             .,             .,       234,754  165,084 

Oamaru     ,.             ..             ..             ..       207,106  251,373 

Wftjrau  and  Picton                . .             . .       137 ,  113  111  .^\ 
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1898. 

1897. 

£ 

£ 

98,664 

106,181 

90,684 

68,409 

60,910 

48,689 

63,681 

43,283 

31,885 

41,360 

46,638 

2 

Kaipara 

Waitara 

Hokitika 

Nelson 

Westport 

Patea 

Tauranga  . 

Although  Auckland,  as  was  seen  previously,  had  the  largest 
import  trade  for  the  year  1898,  Lyttelton  and  Wellington  take  first 
and  second  pleices  respectively  in  exports.  Napier  exported  last  year 
more  value  than  Dunedin,  which  had  only  half  the  exports  of  Auck- 
land, and  considerably  less  than  half  of  those  for  Lyttelton  and 
Wellington. 

The  increase  in  value  of  exports  during  1898  was  £378,116  at 
Wellington,  £311,112  at  Auckland,  and  £81,170  at  Napier.  But 
at  Dunedin  a  decrease  is  found  of  £166,817,  and  at  Lyttelton  of 
£138,917.     Invercargill  also  shows  a  decrease. 


Details 

OF  ALL  Exports, 

1898. 

Quantities. 

Value  in  Sterling. 

British. 

British, 

Produce 

Foreign, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Produce 

Foreiffu, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Articles  exported. 

and 
Manu- 

and 
Manu- 

Total. 

factures 

Produce 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Manu- 
factures. 

Colony. 

Manu- 
factures. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Acid,  carbolic 

lb. 

80 

4 

4 

Agricultural  implements 

ii884 

962 

2,88& 

Alkali :  Potash,  and  caustic 

potash 

cwt. 

106 

141 

141 

Animals,  living — 

Birds 

No. 

26 

8 

& 

Cattle  (horned) 

M 

472 

8,477 

3,477 

.   Deer 

M 

1 

1 

1 

Dogs 

^ 

80 

88 

83 

Goats 

24 

16 

16 

Horses 

. 

210 

"   8 

8,789 

*660 

9,449 

Ostriches     . . 

,    .                                        ^ 

12 

128 

128 

Pigs 

^ 

288 

602 

602 

Poultry 

. 

2,769 

367 

867 

Sheep 

ft 

6,270 

6,388 

6,338 

Apparel  and  slops 

. 

2,331 

li762 

4,098 

Arms,   ammunition,   a 

bnd   explo- 

sives — 

Caps,  percussion 

No. 

16,000 

8 

^ 

Cartridges  . . 

w 

600 

4 

4 

Dynamite    . . 

lb. 

110 

9 

9^ 

Firearms     . . 

No. 

136 

*% 

427 

Fufie 

coils 

1,470 

49 

Ordnance  stores 

. . 

, . 

"   20 

1,698 

i,6ia 

Powder,  blasting 

lb. 

160 

7 

T 

sporting 

•  •                        m 

1,406 

.". 

96 

96- 

^^^B 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

B 

J 
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^K                                                            DETATTiR  OF 

ALL  ExpoBTS,  IQBB— continued. 

J 

H 

Quantities 

Value  JnSierUng,               ^| 

BntiBh. 

Britiah, 

H 

^^^^^H 

FrodQce 

Foreign, 

ProH^Qce 

Foreifin. 
and  other 
Colonial 

^^^^^^^      ArtlAl«B  exportfid. 

UDd 

Man  a* 

and  other 
Colon  J  1.1 

and 

Total.     ^1 

^^^^^^^^^H 

f*ctiiree 

Produce 

factnrea 

Prorluco 

^^^^^^^^pv 

oftbe 

and 

of  the 

and 

J 

■ 

Colony. 

factnree. 

Colony. 

Manu- 
facturea. 

d 

■        Bftcon  and  homE — 

£ 

£ 

,m 

H            Bucon                                    Gvtt. 

1,430 

4,616 

.  * 

4M9^ 

H                H&tDB 

942 

, , 

3,696 

, , 

3.696 

H       Baf;a  and  BookA— 

■           0on:isa.ck8    . .                        dos. 

, , 

3,861 

■  * 

782 

782 

H            Ud  enumerated 

927 

10,730 

99 

1,086 

1.186 

Bftsketwaro  and  wfckerware 

2 

3 

5 

Beer                ..             ,,       gdla. 

17,225 

5,739 

1,629 

1,177 

2,806       1 

Beverages,  non-alcoholio— 

Aerated  apd  mmeral  waters,  doz 

2,609 

61 

458 

32 

485 

Coffee  BMcnco 

, , 

.  • 

, , 

110 

110 

Lime  juice,  iinaweeteued   gtdlB. 

» > 

14^014 

, , 

877 

677 

UDenumcmted 

., 

1 

2 

3 

Bicycles  and  tricyclea  . .          No. 

2 

319 

40 

3,807 

3,847 

Mati>ri&lfl  for 

,  ^ 

mo 

920 

BiBouits — 

Fancy  and  other  kinda           IK 

3,130 

63 

, , 

63 

Ship's  plain               . ,         cwfc. 

:i!282 

2,211 

12,211 

Btackmg 

23 

23 

Blue                 ..             ..            lb. 

, . 

6.268 

160 

160 

Boats               ► .             . .          No, 

9 

1 

"666 

1,100 

1,966 

Bonea              . .             . .         toni 

26 

103 

103 

Books,  ttot  printed 

, , 

2,038 

2^*8 

4,096 

Boots  and  shoes            ,  .doB.  pairs 

90 

289 

371 

1,031 

1,402 

Bran                .  -             . ,         tons 

6U 

1»747 

1 ,747 

Brass— 

PigR,  barB,  tubes,  or  sheets  owt. 

, , 

20 

, . 

19 

19 

Bricks- 

Building      , .             . .          No. 

11,000 

27 

27 

Fire 

4.400 

39 

. » 

39 

R  rush  ware  and  brooms 

♦  • 

4 

21 

25 

JButter             ..                       cwt. 

96,801 

;  , 

403,690 

. . 

4C3,690 

^Mfttfidlfts                                      lb. 

375 

, . 

15 

16 

^^FUbnvafl 

, , 

67 

67 

Carpeting  and  druggeting 

77 

T7 

Carriagea,  ^c. — 

Carriages    ..                         No, 

11 

1 

226 

22 

246 

Carts,  drays,  and  wagons 

3 

26 

26 

Perambulators 

B 

6 

, , 

5 

Materials  for 

9 

. « 

9 

Casks,  empty                 . .          No. 

"799 

1^197 

225 

465 

690 

Cement           ..             ..    banrela 

27 

125 

19 

79 

98 

Chaff              ..            ..         tons 

8 

33 

, , 

33 

Chains             . .             w         cwt. 

*30 

4    1 

23 

28 

Cheese 

68,711 

186  J76 

, , 

135,776 

Ghinaware 

, , 

145 

145 

Clocks             ..             ..          No, 

2 

, , 

25 

25 

Coals                            ..        tons 

56,332 

8,857  i 

50,381 

7,258 

57,639 

Coooa  and  ohocolato    . .            lb. 
9 

• 

3,292 

^^ 

197 

V3ffV 
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Details  of 

ALL  Exports,  1898— 

continued. 

Quantities. 

Value  in  Storling. 

BHtish. 

British. 

Prodnca 

Foreign, 
and  other 
Colonial 

•  Produce 

Foreign, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Articles  exported. 

and 
Mann- 

and 
Manu- 

Total. 

factnras 

Produce 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Oolony. 

MaoD- 

Colony. 

Manu- 

factures. 

factures. 

Ootfee^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Raw                                        lb. 

, , 

24,841 

840 

840 

Boasted 

, , 

176 

,  , 

18 

13 

Coke..             ..            ..         tons 

9 

, , 

14 

, , 

14 

OoBfeotionery— namely,  ohooolate 

'oonfeotionery — 

Plain  trade  packages            lb. 

.. 

808 

24 

24 

Panoy  packages 

.. 

, , 

4 

4 

Unenumerated          . .           lb. 

9,221 

100 

"260 

6 

265 

Oopra                            ..         tons 

617 

6,981 

6,981 

Oordage          ..                      cwt. 

*829 

257 

"559 

518 

1,077 

'  \       iron  and  steel 

12 

26 

26 

Ootton  piece-goods,  namely, — 

Oalioo,  white  and  grey 

, , 

821 

821 

Cottons— 

Butter-  and  cheese-cloth 

.. 

.. 

8 

8 

Moleskin 

.. 

,, 

6 

5 

Shirtings     . . 

, , 

42 

42 

Unenumerated 

8,214 

8,214 

Ootton— 

Plaw                                        lb. 

11,485 

184 

184 

Waste         .  ^                      cwt. 

8 

6 

5 

Cutlery 

146 

146 

Doors                            ..          No. 

"260 

"159 

159 

I^pery 

.. 

78 

li274 

1,352 

Lace  and  laces  n.o.e 

,. 

22 

22 

Tailors'  trimmings    . . 

70 

70 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  druggists' 

wares — 

Baking-powder 

68 

63 

Chemicals  n.o.e.        . ; 

"812 

272 

584 

dream  of  tartar        . .            lb. 

448 

21 

21 

Drugs,  druggists'  sundries,  and 

-    apothecaries' wares 
'Medicinal  barks,  leaves,  Ac.  . . 

961 

984 

1,945 

6 

.. 

6 

Sheep-dip    . . 

210 

330 

540 

Sheep-  and  horse-drenckes  and 

sheep-licks 

, , 

349 

349 

Dyes 

19 

19 

Earthenware 

117 

2,256 

2,373 

Eggs                . .                        doz. 

"  43 

2 

, , 

% 

Engine- packing            . .         cwt. 

,. 

*  2J 

, , 

6 

6 

Fancy  goods  and  toys  . . 

225 

910 

1,185 

Curiosities  ..             .. 

466 

150 

616 

Fire-hose  and  other  appliances  . . 

TPi  VA  arm*  Ir  a 

;; 

•• 

6 
6 

6 
6 

s  ircworiko         >  •                ■  •                •  • 

Fish— 

" 

Anohoyies,  salted     . .         cwt. 

,. 

^ 

, , 

14 

14 

Dried,  pickled,  or  salted       , 

76 

100 

97 

166 

263 

1 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

1 

P 

^ 
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DETAILS   OF  ALli   EXPORTS. 

^^^P                                  Details  op 

Aix  Exports,  \m^— continued. 

H 

Qu&ntitias.             1 

Value  In  StorUne. 

British. 

Brltlih, 

^ 

Prodoce 

Foreien. 
and  other 
ColoDl&l 

Prodoce 

ForeiBn, 
and  other 
ColDtiial 

^H 

^^^^B                  Articles  ezportod. 

ftnd 

TotiiL          1 

lactures 

Produce 

factnres 

Produce 

of  the 

KIlCl            1 

of  the 

and 

Co  loo  J. 

Maou- 

Colcitiy.      ! 

Manu^ 

1 

l&cturot. 

fiioturcs. 

- 

H          Mih  -cofUimi^d. 

£ 

iS 

M 

H              Potted  and  preserved 

lb. 

212,751 

36.530 

6,066 

983 

6,99^ 

■              FroseD 

cwt. 

6,827i 

9,446 

9,446 

■             Ova 

122 

,, 

122 

H          FisbiDg- tackle 

^  ^ 

., 

.. 

67 

67 

^^^  Floorcloth  and  oilcloth 

,. 

.. 

,^ 

34 

84 

^^^KJ^lour 

tons. 

"655 

'  7 

5»946 

63 

6,009 

^^^■^oodn,  rarmaceouB^ 

^^^m      Mahena  and  C0rnfloi3r 

lb. 

3O0 

32,847 

3 

647 

660 

^^^m      Unenumorated 

« • 

^^ 

74 

,. 

74 

^^^  Fmitfl— 

^M             Bottled  and  preserved 

d02.  1 

366 

252 

114 

01 

175 

^^^^       Dried;  Curraiita 

lb. 

8,691 

*  * 

114 

114 

^^^^          RaiBfns 

m 

» . 

9,&49 

,  J 

204 

204 

^^^P          UneDU  me  rated 

m 

16,178 

813 

313 

^^^^       Fresh:  Lemons 

^ 

14,027 

, , 

224 

224 

■                  Obber  kinds 

^ 

141 ; 756 

29,352 

1,383 

306 

1,589 

■          Fungus 

cwt. 

4,526 

.  • 

7,093 

» - 

7,093 

H          Furijituie  and  upholstery 

. . 

1,095 

871 

1,466 

■          Furniture,  knife,  and  pl*t«  pow- 

H                 der  and  polish 

6 

, , 

1                  ^ 

■          Furs 

,  , 

.. 

3 

8 

H          QlaB9  bottles,  empty     . . 

*  ♦ 

<, 

179 

179 

H           Glassware 

,  , 

'*  63 

188 

fi41 

H         Olue  and  size.. 

owt. 

'821 

452 

462 

H          Glycerine 

m 

494 

, , 

730 

730 

^^  Gold 

OX. 

280,175 

1,080.691 

1,080.691 

^^^K  Orain  and  pulse— 

^^H       Barley 

buflbt 

2,665 

456 

456 

^             Beans  and  peas 

28,188 

6,983 

6,933 

H              Maize 

91.079 

12,476 

19,476 

■              Oats 

816,210 

87,924 

87.9*24 

■              Rye 

1,11G 

198 

198 

■              Wheat 

10,090 

• . 

2,463 

2.463 

H               Unenumerated 

401 

. , 

77 

, , 

77 

^^^    <5rease 

c'wt. 

, , 

10 

, , 

13 

12 

^^^^   Grindery 

.  ^ 

62 

62 

^^^H  Gum»  kauri 

tOOB 

9,906 

1 

686,767 

8 

586,775 

^^^B  Haberdashery 

345 

345 

^^^p       Beiving  -  caitons,     Bilks, 

and 

^^^          threads    .. 

* . 

, , 

, , 

, . 

217 

217 

■          Hair 

cwt. 

525 

, , 

3,122 

, , 

3,122 

H           Hardware,  hollowarSf  and 

iron- 

H                   tnongery  . . 

. » 

546 

3,023 

3,569 

H           Hats  and  caps 

dos. 

1 

206 

4 

244 

248 

H          Hay  and  straw 

tons 

25B 

, , 

700 

^ , 

700 

■          Hideui 

No. 

32,897 

, , 

27,232 

. , 

27,232 

H           Honey 

lb. 

36,070 

. , 

419 

.* 

419 

■           Hops 

cwt. 

915 

SO 

6,25a 

{      QAa 

\       ^^i*sa 
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Details  of  aia^  Exfobts,  1898 — continued. 


Qnantities. 

Value  in  Sterling. 

British. 

BHtish, 

Produce 

Forelcn, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Produce 

Foreicn, 
aud  other 
Colonial 

Articles  exported. 

and 
Manu- 

and 
Manu- 

Total. 

factnres 

Produce 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Manu- 
factures. 

Colony. 

Manu- 
factures. 

£ 

£ 

£^ 

Horns  and  hoofg           . .         tons 

35 

•682 

682 

Hosiery 

812 

'eoi 

91S 

Indiarubber  and  guttapercha  goods 

64 

64 

Ink,  printing  . .                          lb. 

'so 

7 

7 

Instruments,  musical — 

* 

Pianofortes . .                        No. 

10 

390 

390 

Unenumerated 

2 

114 

116 

iBstruments,  optical    . . 

36 

36 

scientific 

. . 

279 

279 

surgical  and  dental 

12 

12 

surveying 

95 

95 

lion  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt,  and  rod     . .        tons 

6i 

21 

70 

207 

277 

Bolts  and  nuts          . .        owt. 

2 

6 

2 

7 

9 

Galvanised  manufactures 

214 

47 

261 

Sheet  and  plate 

4 

4 

Sheet,  galvanis'd  corrugated  cwt 

li479 

1,250 

1,250 

Tanks,  each  400  galls.          No. 

14 

46 

46 

200     . 

2 

4 

4 

Wire  fencing,  barbed           tons 

14} 

150 

150 

Wire  netting 

, , 

92 

92 

Wire,  unenumerated           tons 

*  9 

92 

92 

Unenumerated 

144 

417 

417 

Jams,  jellies,  and  preserves       lb. 

10^689 

9,712 

"223 

198 

421 

Jewellery 

, , 

65 

49 

104 

Lamps,  lanterns,  and  lampv^iok 

, , 

, , 

24 

24 

Lard..                                     owt. 

117 

. , 

230 

, , 

230 

Lead,  pigs  and  bars      . .         tons 

, , 

8 

, , 

136 

136 

Leather                                   cwt. 

19,992 

66 

103,838 

1,019 

104,857 

»        manufactures,       unenu- 

merated 

, , 

^ 

4 

4 

S 

Lime                                     bush. 

8,006 

173 

, , 

173 

Linen  piece-goods 

Linseed                        ..    centals 

, , 

, , 

33 

3a 

871 

185 

185. 

Machinery  and  machines- 

Agricultural 

.. 

8,561 

2,475 

ll,03e 

Ploughs  and  harrows 

20 

20 

Dairying     . . 

21 

i;i98 

1.219 

Electric      . .                          . . 

2,176 

2,17^ 

Engines,  steam         . .          No. 

*'  2 

95 

95 

gas 

4 

900 

900 

,        boilers  for  . .            « 

2 

22 

22 

Flour-milling 

.. 

44 

44 

Gas-making 

140 

140 

Mining 

*  63 

220 

283 

Printing 

. , 

60 

60 

Refrigerating 

Sewing  and  knitting            No. 

, , 

"as 

867 
243 

867 
24a 

^^H 

■^^H 

I 

^^1 

1 

] 
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^^^^^^F                                   DSTAILH 

*LL   EXPOBTS,    1898— < 

*onHnuet 

_  ■ 

L 

Quantitiet. 

Yalue  in  Sterling.             ^^ 

Brititlx, 

BriliR)!, 

^ 

^^^^^H 

Frodnce 

Foreipn, 
ind  oilier 
Colonial 

Produce 

and  otiier 
ColoLial 

^^^B                Ai-tideB  axported. 

AQd 

M»pu- 

•nd 

Total.            ] 

^^^^^H 

fActuret 

Pioduce 

factnres 

rro4uce 

^^^^^B 

0f  tbe 

aud 

of  tbe 

and 

^^J 

Colony, 

facttjrta. 

Colony. 

Manu- 
factures. 

■ 

Machinery— con  (tnutfci 

£ 

£ 

'1 

Wood- working 

6 

&i 

Woollen  mill ins! 

36 

35 

Wool- proas  ing 

373   1 

373 

UnemimeTati'd 

339 

10,675 

11.014 

Mjttenals  for,  and  parts  of      . . 

386 

386 

Malt.<             ..               .       bush. 

97 ; 748 

25.868 

25.868 

Manuroa— 

Boned iiat     . .             . .         tons 

1 

7 

7 

UnenumerAted 

8S 

419 

419       , 

Matohea  and  vestaa— 

J 

Wax              * .                        grosa 

9 

959 

5 

29 

^4 

Wooden 

* , 

1,642 

157 

15T^ 

Matfl  and  matting 

827 

15 

842 

MeaU  oaten     ..             ..    ooDtals 

31,364 

17,001   1 

17»001 

Meats  — 

Boof,  chilled              . .         cwfc. 

80 

50 

50 

IftfBh                 ..            * 

119 

153 

153 

,      frozen 

y5,218 

104,002 

104,002 

«     fiaked 

6,163 

6,271 

6,271 

Kidneys,  frozen 

4,987 

7.223 

7^223 

Lamb            ,             . .  carcaaefl 

tJ68.883 
371^379 

1    •■ 

621,801 

- 

624^301 

Mutton,  frozen  (whole 

caroasea)..             ,.  carcases 
-cwfc. 

1,719,282 
91)3,820 

899.923 

899,923 

Mn  ttoa  (i  oints) ,  f roasen         c  w  t. 

62,976 

68,317 

68.317 

Fork,  frozen              . .            * 

2 

3 

3 

salted 

60 

108 

103 

Veal,  frozen 

67 

, , 

92 

92 

Other  kind**,  frozen  . , 

609 

1,003 

1,003 

Rahhits  and  harea  fro  sen             ' 

in  the  ekin              . .         No, 
=  cwt. 

4,251,596 
112,635 

1   98,886 

*' 

93,836 

Potted  and  preaerved              • 

55.766 

9 

97.171 

26 

97,197 

Extract  of  meat,  Bovril          lb. 

8,172 

2,403 

2,403 

Unenumerated           . .         cwt. 

68 

138 

138 

Medioines,  patent  and  proprietary 

. , 

803 

224 

1,027 

Metal,  Manufactures  of 

252 

859 

1,111 

Anchors       ..              .,          No, 

11 

4 

4 

Rivets  and  waahers  . .          cwt. 

11 

15 

15 

Typewriters                . .          No- 

4 

51 

51 

Sheathing»  other  than 

copper      . ,              , »          cwt. 

5 

25 

25 

Metal,  old       ,.             ..         owt. 

2,232 

1,332 

1,332 

Milk,  preaerved             ,,            lb. 

493,656 

33,824 

9,429 

656 

10,065 

MUUnery — 

K           Feathers,  ornamental 

186 

, , 

[         \m 

H           Other  kmds 

^^ 

\           \K 

\                  ^K 
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Details  of  all  Ezpobts,  1&98— continued. 


Quantities. 

Value  in  Sterling. 

British, 

British. 

Prodnce 

Foreiffn, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Produce 

Foreign, 

Articles  exported. 

and 
Mann- 

and 
Manu- 

and  otberl 
Colouial  1      „,^*^, 

factures 

Produce 

facturee 

Produce 

XW«»I. 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

lAaDu- 
faotores. 

Colony. 

Mana- 
factures. 

Minerals— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Copper  ore  . . 
Sulphur 

tons 

2* 

70 

70 

m 

1.7G5 

4,097 

4.097 

Manganese 

m 

217 

703 

703 

Quartz,  auriferous     . . 

^ 

22 

380 

880 

Unenumerated 

^ 

41 

315 

316 

Mustard 

lb. 

.. 

946 

, , 

"52 

62 

NaUs 

cwt. 

439 

347 

347 

Naphtha 

galls. 

50 

17 

17 

Nuts- 

Almonds  in  shell 

lb. 

1,890 

62 

62 

Barbary 

* 

.. 

740 

30 

80 

Oars 

No. 

4 

106 

2 

31 

38 

Oil- 

Castor,  bulk 

galls. 

911 

103 

108 

bottled            doz 

.  pints 

\\ 

44 

8 

8 

Colza 

galls. 

1.673 

238 

238 

Cocoanut     . . 

m 

1.665 

, , 

169 

169 

Fish,  penguin,  and  seal 

16,692 

1,202 

1,202 

Linseed 

„ 

!.' 

2,525 

354 

354 

Kerosene 

^ 

60.707 

, , 

2,751 

2,761 

Neatsfoot 

^ 

"240 

24 

. , 

24 

Olive,  bulk  . . 

^ 

, , 

1,336 

191 

191 

Whale 

^ 

1,932 

134 

134 

Unenumerated,  bulk 

^ 

2.200 

6.332 

194 

'517 

711 

Oilmen's  stores 

640 

747 

1,287 

Onions 

cwt. 

43,651 

237 

16,424 

169 

16,583 

Oysters 

doz. 

787,240 

. , 

4,378 

. , 

4,373 

Paints  and  colours- 

Ground  in  oil 

cwt. 

, , 

187 

,  ^ 

247 

247 

Mixed  ready  for  use  . . 

^ 

9 

98 

63 

443 

606 

Unenumerated 

m 

90 

11 

57 

23 

80 

Paper- 

Bags 

cwt. 

516 

485 

, , 

436 

Printing 

* 

23 

"46 

17 

83 

100 

Hanginc^s    . . 

pieces 

150 

, , 

4 

4 

Wrapping    . . 

cwt. 

"488 

348 

398 

385 

783 

Writing 

m 

78 

140 

140 

Unenumerated 

m 

45 

45 

46 

Peas  split 

m 

1 

, . 

1' 

1 

Perfumery — 

Perfumed  spirits 

galls. 

20 

32 

32 

Unenumerated 

10 

10 

Pbormium 

tons 

iisso 

74,556 

. , 

74,656 

Tow 

, 

183^ 

690 

690 

Photographic  goods 

•  • 

121 

867 

488 

Photographic  cameras  and  lenses  | 

49 

49 

PJo^Jes 

galls.  1 

507 

.. 

88 

88 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

^^^^^^H 

■ 

1 

■ 

^ 

■ 

^^^^^B 

r 

^^^^^H                                                   DBTAiLB  OP  AIiL   EXPORTS. 

368^ 

H                                             Dmtluja  of 

ALL  Exports,  lS9B—cmttinued. 

d 

k^ 

Quftiititlei. 

Val 

10  In  Bterling.           ^1 

Britifth. 

British, 

^ 

^^^^^^^^^L 

Produce 

Foreipn, 
and  oilier 
Colonial 

Produce 

Foreign. 

^^^^^^^^          ArtiolM  expoftod. 

and 
U&uu- 

and 
Matiu- 

aud  other 
ColouiaJ 

TotO^I 

^^^^^^^^^^m 

lacturei 

PioducB 

factnrea 

Produce 

^^^^^^^^^H 

of  the 

aud 

of  tbe 

and 

■ 

Colony. 

Mauu- 
laoturea. 

Colony. 

MlLUU- 

facturea. 

1 

H             Pictures,  paititings,  drnwlngs,  en- 

£ 

£ 

^fc^^         graviDgs,  and  photograph  a 

. . 

,. 

1,277 

186 

1,463 

^^K    Pitch                                         owi. 

, , 

60 

, . 

12 

12 

^^^f    Plants,  eh mb«),  &o. 

, , 

, , 

692 

:         ^ 

598 

^^^     Plat©  aod  platedwara  .  ♦ 

, , 

60 

1,636 

1,686 

H             Pollard  and  Btiarps                    tons 

408 

, , 

1,943 

. . 

1,943 

■             Portmanteaux 

, , 

, . 

19 

13 

H            PotatooB                                     tons 

22,507 

141,077 

141,077 

H             Prmting  matenais 

> . 

.. 

126 

126 

^m            Provisions 

, , 

, , 

246 

43 

289 

H            Pumps 

, , 

,  ^ 

210 

132 

84& 

H           RagA                                        owt. 

863 

, . 

538 

* , 

688 

■            Rice 

« . 

768 

•  * 

607 

607  1 

■            Hugi 

. » 

•  ■ 

1,711 

16 

1,729 

■            Saddlery  and  ham^Rs  ., 

^ . 

563 

96 

661 

H               Harness  oil,   composition,  and 

H                   leather- dressing     .. 

, . 

•  * 

., 

17 

17 

^L^     Solfr  . .                                        tons 

, , 

1 

, , 

35 

36 

^^^K    Saabes,  wii^dow             . .        pair^ 

502 

*  m 

SCO 

, , 

800 

^^^V   Sauces                                    galln. 

127 

194 

61 

102 

163 

^^^     SausageskinB                            cwt* 

9,866 

260 

46,539 

1,206 

46,744 

^M           SoedB— 

^B               GraBfl  and  clover                     # 

49,028 

113 

78,519 

221 

78.740 

H                Unenumerated 

, , 

1,771 

134 

1,906 

■            Bbells,  pearl    . .                         owb. 

260 

1,306 

1,306 

V  *          Ship  cliaodlery,  n.o.e.  . . 

, , 

* , 

96 

186 

282 

■             Silk  piece-goods 

270 

270 

■            Silver               ..                           oz. 

293,861 

39,107 

63,107 

■            SkiuB— 

H                Calf  and  other           , ,          No. 

2,637 

4 

283 

1 

264 

■               Rabbit                                     No, 
^L                                                     -  lb. 

6,607,934 
889,707 

1  •• 

61,607 

_ 

61,6U7 

^^K        Sheep p  with  wool                   No. 

227,883 
1,484,382 

f 

29.226 

>. 

29,225 

^^^         Sheep,  without  wool             No. 
■                                                              =]b. 

4,767,442 
9,iyO,403  1 

1    ■■ 

216,354 

*. 

216,364 

■           Soap— 

H^               Oommon                     ..         owt. 

3,951 

, . 

2,330 

, . 

2,330 

^^^^        Powder,  extract  of  ioap,  Ac.  . . 

4 .. 

•  « 

> . 

17 

17 

^^^»^      Unenumerated                        lb. 

5,514 

3,620 

104 

i5a 

257 

^^^^  Specie— 

^^m    Gold        

. , 

, , 

, . 

66,185  1 

65,185 

^^B       Silver           

, , 

. , 

. . 

2,932 

2,932 

^^^^  SpecimeDB,  illiutTative  of  natural 

^^^H 

804 

ao 

824 

^^^H     Spice?,  unground          . .            lb. 

13; 271 

4.822 

4,62S 

^V          Spirits— 

^l             Bitters,  oordials,  and  liqueurs 

^K       ' 

L 

32 

32 

%«L 

264 
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Details  of  all  Exports,  lBO&—c<miinntd. 


QuantlllM. 

Talus  in  Btarllnf. 

Brttiih. 

Brltlfih, 

Pfodacfl 

and  other 
ColotJlal 

Frodtieie 

ForvSen, 
and  otbei 
CoJpnlal 

and 

Total. 

fhcturai 

pToduee 

fact urea 

Pro<laca 

ofth& 

tjid 

of  tba 

a  Eld 

Colony, 

f&Qturefl. 

Colonf. 

Uaau- 
fac£ur«s. 

, 

Spirits — continued. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brandy 

galls. 

.. 

746 

.. 

422 

422 

Geneva  and  gin 

^ 

663 

. , 

183 

183 

Rum 

^ 

549 

, , 

103 

103 

Whiskey      . . 

^ 

3,507 

1,402 

1,402 

Unenumerated 

„ 

47 

16 

16 

Spirits  of  wine 

galls. 

256 

22 

22 

Starch 

lb. 

5,612 

50 

50 

Stationery 

, , 

1,072 

855 

1,927 

Stone- 

Building      . . 

>ons. 

38 

43 

. . 

48 

Pumice 

• 

1,854 

4,514 

.  4,514 

Wrought     . . 

, , 

•• 

66 

19 

85 

Unwrought.. 

tons 

98 

•  • 

176 

176 

SuRar— 

Refined 

lb. 

1,8T1,462 

167,072 

8,388 

1,279 

9,667 

Molasses  and  treacle 

m 

, , 

838 

7 

7 

Tallow 

tons 

16,288 

281,583 

281,588 

Mutton    stock,    and 

oleomar- 

garine 

tons 

929 

18,628 

18,628 

0 

141 

1.930 

, , 

1,930 

Tarpaulins  and  tents   . . 

, , 

74 

40 

114 

Tanning  materials — 

Bark 

tons 

249 

1,665 

. , 

1,566 

Other  kinds 

, , 

44 

, . 

44 

Tea  .. 

lb. 

, , 

83;623 

, , 

3,617 

3,617 

Textile  piece-goods 

., 

20 

184 

204 

Timber- 

Logs,  hewn 

sup.  ftl 

909,060 

2,478 

, , 

2,478 

Sawn,  undressed 

sup.  ft. 

39,172.996 

'460 

145,868 

2 

145,870 

dressed 

m 

2,689,586 

300 

16,377 

4 

16,381 

Staves 

No. 

1,400 

17 

17 

Unenumerated 

, , 

1,161 

44 

1,205 

Tinware 

.. 

][ 

456 

71 

527 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

lb. 

82i724 

. . 

2,498 

2,498 

Cigars 

m 

2,243 

867 

867 

Cigarettes      . . 

m 

1,989 

666 

666 

Tobao«0-pipes  Btid  c^aaefi 
Tools  and  implementa — 

Ac.     .. 

26 

26 

Axes  and  hatchets    . . 

, , 

IS 

18 

Engine  era'  machine  tools 

'   23 

23 

Unenumerated 

3 

347 

350 

Turpentine     . . 

gaU's. 

3i405 

489 

489 

Twine 

, , 

245 

27 

272 

»     Binder.. 

owt. 

81983 

254 

5,401 

339 

5,740 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

, , 

, , 

, , 

126 

126 

Varnish  and  gold  size  . . 

galls. 

49 

'634 

21 

243 

264 

Vegetables,  fresh,  dried, 

or  pre- 

served 

.. 

.. 

1,372 

40 

1,412 

TOTAL   VALUE   OP  TKADB, 
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DUTAILS  OP 

ALL  EXPOBTS,  ISm— continued. 

Qumtstiea. 

Value  iJi  BterJing. 

Brifish, 

Britiitu 

PTOdUCt* 

Produce 

ForeiKD, 
Mid  other 
Colonial 

^^^^    Article*  exported. 

and 

B.od  other 
Oolaiiial 

and 

TotaL 

^^^^HL 

f&tittireii 

PrCMluoe 

fftcturen 

Produce 

^^^^^P 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colouj, 

faoturei. 

Colony, 

Mum- 
faotarea. 

£ 

£ 

& 

W&tobes 

No. 

^  ^ 

485 

1,203 

1,203 

Whalebone      . . 

cwt. 

11 

102 

102 

Wino^ 

Australian  , . 

,       galle. 

, . 

269 

121 

121 

Spark  king    .. 

•           * 

219 

418 

418 

Other  k!nd» 

^ 

764 

344 

344 

WoHjdleaware  . . 

■             •  1 

, , 

'*344 

1,714  i 

2,058 

VVool- 

Gteafly 

lb. 

in.447.498 

3,401,320 

3,401,320 

Scoured 

•             jf 

16.281,960 

697,831 

697,831 

SlipBd 

* 

14,132.923 

490,171 

490,171 

Washed       . . 

•    ' 

1,623.444 

56,iB2 

66,482 

Woollen  piece-goods 
«       blaakets 

,  ^ 

7,134 

761 

7,895 

paira 

699 

. 

789 

.  t 

789 

Ztno  apelter    . . 

cwt. 

1,326 

I,i39 

694 

804 

1,498 

Goods,  miHceUftneon*— 

Mannfactured 

,, 

132 

137 

269 

Unmaoufacttired 

. 

796 

470 

1,266 

Parcels  Poat  .. 

. 

•• 

•• 

9,245 

9,245 

Total  Value  of  Trade. 
The  value  of  the  total  ttade  of  New   Zealand  advanced  from 
jei3431,804  in  the  year  1886  to  £18,748,555  in  1B98.     But  of  these 
amounts  some  portion  was  coin.     Excluding  the  specie,  the  figures 
for  1886  are  £12,853,736,  and  for  1898,  £18;661,i247- 


Excesa  of 

Icn  porta 

Exports 

Exports  over 

Year. 

Total  Trade. 

ImporiB, 

ExportH. 

{eKctudmg 

toxcludmg 

loiporU 
(excluding 

Specie  K 

Speoie). 

Specie). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

13,431,804 

6,759,013 

6.672,791 

6,319,223 

6,534,513 

215,290 

1887 

13,111,684 

6,245.516 

6,866,169 

6,064,281 

6,680,772 

616,491 

1888 

13,709,225 

5.941,900 

7.767,3:25 

5.430,050 

7,403,206 

1,972,156 

1889; 

15,650,727 

6,308,863 

9,341,864 

5,980,683 

9,183.954 

3,203,371 

1890 

16,072,245 

6,260.525 

9.811.720 

6,928,896 

9,569,316 

3.640.421 

1891 

16,070,246  ; 

6,603.849 

9,566.397 

6,431,101 

9,560.659 

3,129.768 

1892 

16,477,907 

6,943,066 

9,534.861 

6,742,544 

9,490.920 

2.748,376 

1893 

15,896,879 

6,911,515 

8.985,364 

6,494,279 

8,680,845 

2,186.666 

1894 

16.019,0€7 

6,788,020 

9,231.047 

5,990.177  , 

9,221,650 

3,231,373  , 

1895 

14,950,353 

6,400.129 

8,560.224 

6,115.953 

8,518.119 

2,402,166 

1896 

16,458,425 

7,137,320 

9.321.105 

7,035,379 

9.299,W7 

2,264.628 

1897 

18,072,216 

8,055.223 

10,016,993 

7,994.201 

9.741,222  , 

1,747,021 

1898 

18,748,555 

8,2'iO.COO 

10,517,955 

8,211.409 

10.449,838 

2.238.429 
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The  trade  for  these  years  has  been  selected  for  exhibition  in 
tabular  form  because  during  each  of  the  series  there  was  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imports,  whereas  previously  the  reverse  obtained, 
and  the  colony  was  purchasing  to  an  extent  not  covered  by  the 
value  of  the  export. 

During  the  last  thirteen  years  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
excluding  money  sent  to  and  from  the  colony,  amounted  to  a  total 
sum  of  £29,696,946. 

How  different  the  foregoing  conditions  were  from  those  previously 
obtaining  will  be  seen  by  observing  the  balance  of  trade  for  the 
years  1881  to  1886  inclusive  : — 


Year. 

1881 
1882 
1883 


Exoeps  of  Imports 
over  Exports. 

..     1,406,898 

..     1,948,485 

761,938 


Tear. 

1884 
1885 


Excess  of  Imporia 
over  Exports. 

236,981 
639,239 


The  gradually  declining  excess  of  imports  turned  in  1886  and  1887 
to  a  small  excess  of  exports,  but  subsequently  the  excess  of  exports 
was  very  great,  and  attained  the  sum  of  £3,640,421  in  the  year  1890. 

Again  considering  the  results  for  the  thirteen  years,  1886-98, 
during  which  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  the  exports,  the  external 
trade  is  shown  for  each  year  per  head  of  population,  the  calculations 
being  made  exclusive  as  well  as  inclusive  of  specie,  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  exact  conclusions  as  regard  trade  in  goods.  In  the 
year  1894  the  imported  money  amounted  to  a  sum  of  £797,848, 
making  a  substantial  difference  in  the  rates. 

Excluding  specie,  the  trade  per  head  of  population  increased 
from  £22  Is.  7d.,  in  1886,  to  £26  6s.  lid.  in  1898 :  imports  from  £10 
17s.  Id.  to  £11  38.  Id.,  and  exports  from  £11  4s.  6d.  to  £14  3s.  lOd. 


IxMsludiDg  Specie. 

Excluding  Specie. 

Year. 

Total  Trade 

per  Head 

of  Mean 

Population 

(excluding 

Maoris). 

Imports  per 

Head  of 

Mean 

Population 

(exclufiing 

Maoris). 

Exports  per 

Head  of 

Mean 

Population 

(excluding 

Maoris). 

Total  Trade 

per  Head 

of  Mean 

Population 

(excluding 

Maoris). 

Imports  per 

Head  of 

Mean 

Population 

(excluding 

Maoris). 

Exports  per 

Head  of 

Mean 

Population 

(excluding 

Maoris). 

1886 

iB      s.    d. 

23     1     6 

£      s.    d. 

11  12     2 

£      s.    d. 
11     9     3 

£      s.    d. 
22     1     7 

£      s.    d. 

10  17     1 

£       8.     d. 
11     4     6 

1887 

21  19     8 

10    9    6 

11  10     3 

21    7    6 

10    3     4 

11     4     1 

1888 

22  12  11 

9  16    4 

12  16    7 

21     4    0 

8  19    5 

12    4     7 

1889 

25    9  11 

10    5    6 

15    4    6 

24  15    9 

9  15     6 

15    0    3 

1890 

25  13  10 

10    0    2 

16  13    8 

24  19    4 

9  11    0 

15    8    4 

1891 

25  10    4 

10    6    6 

15    3  10 

25     7  10 

10    4    8 

15    3    7 

1892 

25  13    2 

10  16    3 

14  16  11 

25    5    6 

10    9  11 

14  15    7 

1893 

24    0    9 

10    9    0 

13  11    9 

22  18  11 

9  16    5 

13    2    6 

1894 

23  11    9 

9  19  11 

13  11  10 

22    7  11 

8  16    5 

13  11    6 

1895 

21  11  10 

9    4  10 

12    7    0 

21     2    8 

8  16    8 

12    6    0 

1896 

23    5    8 

10    1  11 

13    3    9 

23    2    2 

9  19    1 

18    3     1 

1897 

25    0  11 

11    3    3 

13  17    8 

24  11     7 

11     1    7 

13  10    0 

1898 

25    9    3 

11    3    7 

14    5    8 

25    6  11 

11    3     1 

14    3  10 

TRADE   WITH    DIFFEBENT    COUNTRIES   OB  COLONIES. 
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The  highest  record  of  trade  was  that  for  1B73,  when  tHo  rate  per 
head  was  £41  19s.  3d.,  the  imports,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
expenditure  of  borrowed  money,  amounting  at  that  time  to 
£22  98.  4d.  per  head,  against  £11  3b.  7d.  in  1898. 

It  has  been  customary  to  leave  out  the  Maoris  in  estimating  the 
sum  per  head,  for  their  industries  and  necessities  swell  the  volume 
of  trade  in  comparatively  bo  slight  a  measure  that  the  amount  per 
head  of  European  population  can  be  more  truly  ascertained  by 
omiting  them  altogether. 

Trade  with  different  Countries  or  Colonies, 

The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  1898  amounted  to 
£13,414,332^  comprising  71*55  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

With  the  Austrahan  Colonies  and  Tasmania,  trade  was  done 
during  1898  to  the  value  of  £2,634,022;  of  wliich  New  South 
Wales  claimed  £1,552,220,  and  Victoria  £733,195,  made  up  as 
follows : — 

EXPOBTS  FROM   NeW   ZeAUlKD, 

To  New  South  Wftles,  1898  . .  . .  . .     910,416 

.  Viotofift,  1898  ..  ..  ..  ..     400.773 


Exports  to  New  Zealahi>. 


From  New  South  Wales,  1896 
,      Victorift,  1898 


£ 

641,804 

332,422 


The  latter  amounts,  in  each  case,  represent  the  declared  values 
of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  the  colonies  mentioned,  not 
their  export  value  as  gi^en  m  the  New  South  Wales  and  Victorian 
returns. 

Included  in  the  exports  to  New  Zealand  from  New  South  Wales 
is  coal  to  the  quantity  of  115,418  tons,  valued  at  £105,203. 

Trade  with  Fiji  increased  from  £194,729  in  1893  to  £256,172  in 
1897,  and  in  1898  to  £355,119.  The  trade  with  the  other  Pacific 
Islands  (including  Norfolk  Island)  decreased  from  £144,786  in  1897 
to  £132,382  in  1898. 

Of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1898  the  values  of 
the  principal  New  Zealand  products  weie :  Coals,  £689 :  kauri- 
gum,  £299,524;  hides,  £9»864 ;  sheepskins,  £2,789;  rahbit-skins, 
£17.586;  sausage-skins,  £19,297;  wool,  £2,364;  and  phormium, 
£9.458. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  value  of  the  total 
trade  %vith  the  United  States  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  1889  to 
1898  inclusive,  during  which  period  imports  from  that  country  have 
more  than  doubled  in  value,  and  exports  nearly  so  :^ 
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Tridb  with  the  United  States. 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total 
Trade 

Ye&r. 

Atl&ntic 

Pacific 

Atlantic 

Pacific 

Ports. 

Ports. 

Ports.       j 

Ports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889 

307,166 

35,280 

242,778 

98,684 

683,798 

1890 

321,047 

34,348 

364,332 

218,802 

938,629 

1891 

317,913 

43,882 

395,386 

119,822 

877,008 

1892 

844,799 

36,828 

459,314 

61,483 

902,424 

1893 

345,743 

33,635 

430,842 

65,706 

875,926 

1894 

359,196 

35,495 

230,829 

56,307 

681,887 

1895 

351,828 

42,410 

298,636 

18,103 

710.872 

1896 

419,689 

73,151 

263,564 

63,025 

819,429 

1897 

621,939 

106,105 

252,013 

123.083 

1,003,140 

1898 

700,556 

99,856 

337,059 

286,074 

1,423,544 

The  development  in  the  decennial  period  is  at  the  rate  of  10818 
per  cent.,  or  an  increase  in  value  of  £739,746. 

The  trade  with  India  and  Ceylon  reached  a  total  of  £322,122, 
against  £306,434  in  1897.  The  imports — tea,  rice,  castor-oil,  wool- 
packs,  &c. — were  reckoned  at  £318,616,  leaving  a  balance  of  only 
£3,506  for  exports. 

Trade  of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  year  1897  : — 


Total  Value  of 

Excess  of 

Exports 

over 

Excess  of 

Ck>lon7. 

ImportA 
over 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Queensland 

5,429,191 

9,091,657 

3,662,366 

New  South  Wales  . . 

21,744.360 

23.751,072 

2,006,722 

Victoria     . . 

15,454,482 

16,789,670 

1,286,188 

South  Australia 

7.277,086 

7,070.760 

, . 

206,836 

Western  Australia  .. 

6,418,566 

3,940,098 

2,478,467 

Tasmania  . . 

1,367,608 

1,744,461 

376,853 

New  Zealand 

8,055,223 

10,016,993 

1.961,770 

In  the  preceding  table 

is  given  th 

e  total  trad 

ie  inwards  t 

md  out- 

wards  of  each  colony,  counting  twice  over  the  value  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  one  colony  and  carried  thence  into  another,  and  reckoning 
the  same  goods  three  times  where  they  are  imported  from  without 
into  one  colony  and  re-exported  thence  in  the  same  year  into  another 
colony.  But,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  trade  of  the  Austra- 
lasian Colonies  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  inter- 
colonial traffic  altogether.    From  the  following  table  the  value  of 
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imports  and  exports  exchanged  between  the  various  colonies  has 
accordingly  been  excluded  : — 

E3CTEim4L   TSADB  OF  AO8T&ALASIA, 


t 

Excess 

EzoesB 

Tear. 

Tot*l  Trade. 

Im  porta. 

Ejtports, 

of 
ImportB. 

of 
Export*.    J 

1 

.     !     . 

J 

. 

1BB5 

72,220^444 

41,136.038     31,084,406 

10,051,632 

I 

laoo 

75,143,818 

38,451,160 

36,692,658 

1,758,502 

1891 

84,565,778 

41,326,033 

43,240,745 

1,915,713 

1802 

75,3*25,933 

34,529,501 

40.796,432 

6,266,93lJ 

1893 

67,788,738 

27,925,990 

39,862,748 

11,936,7681 

1804 

65,192,202 

26,063,630 

39,128,572 

13,064,9431 

1895 

67,024,317 

27,425,725 

40,198,592 

12,772,8671 

18% 

74,511,262 

34,420,596 

40,09D,G66 

5,670,070" 

1897 

83,669.668 

37,862,741 

46,706,827 

-      • 

7,844,086 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1885  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  for  Australasia  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
i210,051,632,  and  that  five  years  later  the  excess  of  imports  had 
fallen  to  £1,758,602.  In  1891  the  position  was  completely  re- 
versed, the  exports  exceeding  the  imports  by  £1,915,712.  This 
excess  increased  to  £6,266,931  in  the  following  year  (1892),  and  to 
£13,064,942  in  1894,  but  decreased  to  £12,772,867  in  1895,  to 
£5,670,070  in  1896,  and  was  £7,844,086  in  1897. 

The  trade  per  head  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  colonies 
in  1897  was  :— 

Tbadb  pkb,  Head  op  thb  Population  is  1897. 


Colony, 


Kew  South  Wales  . . 
Yictorin    .. 
South  Australia 
W ester Q  Australia  . . 
Tasmania 

New   Zt'aiand    (exclnsive 
Mao  rig) 


Meazi  Fopulu 
lion. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total  Trade. 


478,440 
1,310,550 
1,172,790 
353,518 
155,749 
168,916 
721,609 


£     B.     d. 

£     fi.     d. 

11      6  11 

19     0     1 

16  11  10 

18     2    6 

13     3     7 

14     6    6 

20     3     2 

19  11  11 

41     4     2 

25    6  11 

8     1  U 

10    6     6 

11     3     3 

13  17    8 

J     B.  d. 

30    7  0 

34  14  4 

27     9  1 

39  15  1 

66  10  1 

IS    8  5 

25    0  11 


But  the  values  of  the  exports  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  more 
especially  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Sooth  Australia,  are 
largely  iu  creased  by  the  inclusion  of  articles  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  other  colonies  and  countries. 

The  value  of  home  productions  or  manufactures  exported  from 
each  colony  in  1897,  and  the  rate  per  head  of  mean  population, 
were  as  follow :— 
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Colony. 

Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasnmnia  .. 
New  Zealand 


Home  Prodaca 
exported. 

8,831,460 
17,057,543 
12,829,394 
2,484,140 
3,218,569 
1,721,959 
9,596,267 


Per  Head  of 
Popalation. 
£     8.    d. 
18    9 
13    0 
10  18 
7    0 
20  13 


10 
13 


3  11 
6    0 


The  next  table  sets  forth  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  each  of  the 
above-nj^ned  colonies  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897  : — 


Imports  from 

Exports 

Total  Trade 
with 

Colony. 

the  United 

to  the  United 

the  United 
Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Queensland 

2,501,952 

3,322,703 

5,824,655 

New  South  Wal* 

7,557,069 

8,728,828 

16,285,897 

Victoria  .. 

6,004,798 

9,559,249 

15,564,047 

South  Australia    .. 

2,057,567 

2,182,946 

4,240,5ia 

Western  Australia 

2,624,086 

1,736.205 

4,360,291 

Tasmania 

397,510 

274,497 

672,007 

New  Zealand 

5.392,738 

8.168,123 

13,560,861 

The  statement  appended  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  as  a  market  for  the  productions  of  the  United 
Kingdom : — 
ExpoBTs  OF  Home  Pboductions  fbom  the  Unitbd  Eikodom,  in  1896,  to — 

£ 

British  India  and  Ceylon  . .  . .             . .  81,103,596 

Germany          ..  ..  ..                             ..  22,244,405 

Australasia  ..  ..  21,888,292 

United  States  ..  ..  20,424,225 

France             ..  ..  ..  14,151,512 

South  Africa   . .  . .  . .             . .  13,821,357 

Holland           ..  ..  ..  8,333,936 

Belgium          ..  ..  ..             ..             ..  7,816,162 

The  exports  to  other  countries  did  not  amount  to  £7,000,000 
in  any  one  case. 

The  Australasian  Colonies  as  a  whole,  with  a  population  of  about 
4,500,000,  thus  take  the  third  place  in  importance  as  consumers 
of  British  produce,  the  exports  thereto  being  more  than  two-thirds 
the  value  of  similar  exports  to  British  India,  with  its  290,000,000 
inhabitants. 


SECTION    XIL— MANOFACTORIES  AND   WORKS. 
Comparison  op  Total  Results,  1896,  1891,  1886. 

Ths  results  of  the  compilation  of  the  special  returDs,  relating  to 
the  various  manafactories,  works,  ^c,  in  the  colony  are  compared 
with  those  shown  for  each  of  the  two  previous  censuses  in  the  state- 
ment given  further  on. 

Ifc  must  be  remembered  that,  while  all  establishments  or  works 
are  included  which  are  of  the  nature  of  a  factory,  employing  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  using  some  kind  of  machinery  or  plants  and  probably 
steam-  or  water-power,  the  smaller  establishments,  where  only  a 
few  persons  may  be  engaged  in  making  articles  for  retail  disposal, 
or  in  repairs,  as  a  general  rule  are  kept  out  of  the  tables,  which  do 
not  therefore  give  the  value  of  all  the  work  done  in  such  matters  as 
boot  and  shoe,  general  clothing,  and  furniture  making,  &c.  But, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  in  all  cases  what  to  put  in  and  what 
to  leave  out,  it  can  be  fairly  well  done,  and  quite  sufficiently  so  to 
admit  of  reliable  compajisons  being  given  of  different  census  results, 
so  as  to  afford  a  just  idea  of  the  development  or  otherwise  of  the 
various  branches  of  industry.  The  totals  for  the  industries  do  not 
include  mining  and  quarrying,  which  are  dealt  with  separately. 

The  annual  value  of  all  manufactures  increased  between  1890 
and  1895  by  the  sum  of  £775,523,  while  the  increase  for  the  previous 
quinquennium  was  as  great  as  £2,062,458,  But  a  moderate  increase 
in  money  signifies,  in  respect  of  some  items,  a  greater  increase  in 
production.  The  increases  of  quantity  are  stated  in  the  special 
tables  for  the  more  important  industries  given  in  the  Statistical 
volume*  It  will  be  noticed  that  generally  these  increases  were  shown 
to  be  very  satisfactory  in  case  of  such  industries  as  meat-freezing, 
butter-  and  cheese-making,  sawing  of  timber,  and  others  which 
depend  directly  on  work  done  upon  the  lands  which  are  being 
developed ;  but,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturing 
industries  carried  on  in  the  towns,  the  position  in  April,  1896,  did 
not  always  show  great  development,  though  things  have  chauged 
for  the  better  since. 

The  development  of  the  butter-  and  cheese*making  industry  by 
way  of  factoiy  work  helped  greatly  to  make  up  the  total  increase 
shown  between  1890  and  1895;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dechne  of 
the  flax-  and  grain-milliog  operated  unfavourably  on  the  comparison 
for  those  years. 

The  great  rise  of  the  meat-freezing  industry  happened  between 
1885  and  1890,  and  this  large  increase,  representing  in  money  no 
less  than  £920,781,  was  probably  the  principal  cause  of  the  increase 
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for  the  whole  of  the  manufactures  being  so  much  greater  for  th& 
period  1885-90  than  for  1890-95  ;  but  there  was  also,  amongst  many 
other' causes,  the  fact  that  flax -milling  was  prosperous  in  1890 
(showing  an  increase  over  1835  amounting  to  £214,207),  but  in  1895 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  depression,  the  value  of  the  product  of  the 
mills  being  only  £32,546,  against  £234,266  in  1890. 

Manufactories  and  Works,  1896,  1891,  1886. 


Number    of    establish 

IS?- 

No. 
2,469 

No. 
2,254 

March. 

1886. 

No. 
1,946 

Increase, 
1891-9C. 

No. 

205 

Increase. 
1886-9L 

No. 

308 

ments  * 
Hands  employed — 
Males 
Females     . . 

22,986 
4,403 

27,389 

22,664 
2,969 

19,601 
2,494 

822 
1,434 

8,063 
475 

Totals' 

25,683 

22,095 

1,756 

3,538 

— — 

SJS^& 

ssssa 

^=^ 

Year 
1895. 

Tear 
lb90. 

Tear 

1885. 

£ 

Increase, 

1890-95. 

£ 

Increase^ 

1885-80. 

£ 

Wages  paid— 
To  Males 
»  Females 

1,776,076     1 
131,516 

,705,641 
102,999 

t 
t 

70,435 
28,517 

t 
t 

Totals  ' 


1,907,592     1,808,640 


98,952 


Horse-power 


Total  approximate  value 
of  manufactures  or 
produce  • 
Total  approximate  value 
of— 
Land 
Buildings 


H..p. 
28,096 


[9,549,: 


H.-p. 
21,696 


H.-p. 
15,491 

£ 


H.-p. 
6,400 


H.-p. 
6,205 


,860    8,773,837    6,711,379        775,523    2,062,458 


..     1,063,989    1,286,735     1,477,996 

..     1,743,073     1,483.902     1,446,082 

Machinery  and  plant      2,988,955    2.491,189    2,172,852 


-222,746     -191,261 
259,171  37,820 

497,766        318,337 


Totals ' 


5,796,017    5,261,826    5,096,930        634,191        164,896 


*  Omitting  Qovemment  Railway  Workshops  and  Government  Printing  Office. 
\  No  information  available. 

Hands  employed. 

Under  the  heading  **  Hands  employed,"  the  males  increased 
from  19,601  in  1886  to  22,986,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  18  per  cent, 
in  ten  years ;  but  the  numerical  increase  was  higher  between  1886 
and  1891  than  from  1891  to  1896.  On  the  other  hand,  the  females 
employed  increased  in  numbers  between  1891  and  1896  far  more 
than  in  the  previous  period,  the  increase  for  1891-96  being  at  the 
rate  of  48  per  cent.,  and  only  19  per  cent,  for  1886-91,  or  77  per 
cent,  for  ten  years.  ^ 


^^^^^m                            DBTAIIiS   OF  THE   PBINGIFAL   INDU3TBI 

^^1 

E8. 

27a    ■ 

^g                The  prder  of  the  principal  industries,  ranged  according 

to  the      H 

H            number  of  hands  eJiiployed,  is  as  follows  : — 

■ 

^H 

Number  of  Hands.         ^H 

^H 

1806, 

189L       ^m 

^M             Clotbing  and  boot  and  shoe  faotoriea 

4,407 

S,2SS       H 

^m             Saw  mil  s,  ansh  and  door  f  a^jtoriea 

4,059 

3.:^66       ■ 

^1             Prioting    eab&blishmonts    (excluding    GovemmeEt    Prmting 

■ 

■                     Office) 

2,361 

2,669 

H              Meat  freezing,  preaerving,  and  boiling-doun  works 

2,037 

1,568 

^M              Iron    &nd    brasii    foundries,    boilsr-making,   iDekchioists,    ftuc 

^M                      ml  11  wri^  bis  (excluding  Bail  way  Work^hop»)      .. 

^1              Tanning,  felliuotigering,  and  wooLscouriug  esbaoliBhmenis  . . 

1,642 

1,787 

1.629 

1,196 

H              Woollen-mills    ,. 

1,41G 

1,175 

^M             Goacb-buildiDg  and  painting  works 

807 

678 

■             Flax  mills 

647 

3,204 

^M             Agricultural  implement  faotorieB 

581 

628         _J 

^M             Butter  and  oh eese  factories 

576 

269        ^ 

^M             Breweries  and  ma!  tbouscb 

560 

563        H 

^M             Furniture  factories 

496 

585        ^M 

H             Biick,  tile,  and  pottery  works 

455 

494         H 

^M              Biscuit  factories 

425 

331         ^M 

^M             Qraiu  mills 

419 

499         ^ 

H              Aerated  water  fao tori GS   .. 

347 

261 

H              Gasworks 

295 

249 

^M             Tinware  factories 

289 

93 

^M              Saddlery  and  harnees  factories      ., 

266 

184         ^ 

H             Gbaff-nutting  worka 

212 

205         H 

H              Fruit  preserving  and  jam-making  workJi     . , 

198 

H 

^M             Soap  and  candle  works    .. 

190 

209        H 

^K              Sugar  refining  works 

160 

110        H 

^^^_        Bopf]  and  twine  work^ 

150 

222         H 

^^^^       Sail,  tent,  and  oilskin  factoriei 

143 

H 

^^^L       StOGking' weaving  factories 

133 

51         ■ 

^^^H       Cycle  factories  . . 

125 

31         ■ 

^^^1      Ba.oon  curing  establishments 

123 

H 

^^^H      Match  factories,. 

121 

■ 

^^^P      Cofiee  and  spice  works 

119 

■ 

^^^^      Chemioal  works.. 

lU 

55          ~ 

^B             Ship- and  boatbuilding  j&rda 

108 

145 

^H             Waterproof  factories 

93 

, , 

^1              Brush  and  broom  facttiries 

92 

SI 

H             Spouting  and  ridging  works 

90 

lOO        ^ 

H             Anitnumtlon  factories 

90 

80    m 

H              Pap€r' bag  and  cardboard-box  faoborieA 

86 

35        ■ 

H             Paper-millB 

84 

13        ■ 

^1             Woodenware  factories 

81 

51         ■ 

^1              Lime  and  cement  w^orkti.. 

79 

98         ■ 

^H              Ba^kei  and  perambulator  factories 

76 

es      ■ 

^^^^        Cooperagea 

T6 

■ 

^^^ft       Fi  all -curing  and  -presorvmg  works 

76 

140      H 

^^^f       Hat  and  cap  faoturies 

72 

11'2          ■ 

^^^^        CoDfc'Ctionery  works                                        ,,             ,, 

G9 

53          ~ 

^M             Sauce  and  piekle  works  . . 

66 

41 

^^^H       Cleaning  and  dyeing  works 

58 

48 

^^^B      Sausage-sktn  and  violin-string  factodei 

56 

73 

^^^m      CotoDial  wine  works 

53 

Si 

^V            Bone-inills 

46 

25 

^^^       Venetian-blind  factories..                            ••            ,, 

45 

»         _1 

^^^^       Babbit-preserving  works                               ,.            ., 

83 

^ 

^^H      Graving  docks  and  patent  slips    .. 

29 

61        ■ 

^^^^      6heep-dip  factories                                         ••             ..             ,, 

29 

J 
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iaVybak-book, 


Sta.rch  and  Boda  works   , . 

Textile  bag  fabrics 

Pumice  works  . . 

Industriei  employing  uoddt  20  handx 


Number  of  Hi^Qdft. 

1806.  1891 

27  IS 

22  14 
20 

246  222 


27,389 


25,633 


The  cause  of  the  increase  between  1891  and  1896  in  the  male 
hands  being  so  low  (322)  was  mainly  the  crash  of  the  flax  industry, 
and  with  it  a  reduction  of  the  rope-making.  Under  these  heads  an 
actual  decrease  of  3,629  hands  is  accounted  for.  Bad  times  in  re- 
gard to  grain-growing  affected  the  number  of  persons  employed  at 
these  mills  also,  and  in  the  iron- working.  But  if  the  figures  be 
analysed,  the  increases  will  he  found  to  sum  up  to  5,201  hands, 
against  3>445  of  decresises;  and  these  Jast  persons  did  not  leave 
the  colony,  but  took  to  other  pursuits,  as  is  shown  by  the  in- 
creased population  of  the  colony  in  1896  over  that  in  1891  (76,702 
persons),  and  the  fact  that  for  seven  consecofcive  years  New  Zealand 
has  not  only  retained  her  natural  increase,  but  each  year  added 
to  population  by  an  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures — a  most  im- 
portant fact. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  flax- mi  11  hand  to  take  to 
agricultural  work,  or  for  a  saw-mill  hand  to  do  the  same.  But  such 
changes  move  the  man  or  youth  out  of  industrial  into  farming  pur- 
suits in  the  classification,  and  manufacturing  industries  lose,  but 
the  group  of  prioiary  producers  gains. 

In  respect  of  printing,  where  a  decrease  of  hands  is  shown  be- 
tween 1891  and  1H96,  the  business  has  suffered  interference  through 
new  machinery  being  introduced,  and  some  of  these  men  had  to 
take  to  country  work. 

The  decreases  which  are  important,  such  as  in  hands  employed 
at  flax-  and  grain -mil  Is,  iron  works,  and  printing,  having  been  ac- 
counted for  as  above,  it  must  be  noticed  that  such  items  as  "  sausage- 
skin  and  violin-string  making,"  **  baking-powder  factories,"  "to- 
bacco factories/'  with  **  heel-  and  toe-plate  factories,"  are  the  most 
utterly  insignificant  matters  possible,  probably  in  an  experimental 
condition. 

There  remain  some  other  lines,  by  no  means  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  not  industries  directly  connected  with  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  in  which  decreases  are  exhibited  ;  but,  as  previously 
stated,  the  increases  altogether  outweigh  the  decreases ;  and  the 
matter  of  prices  affecting  flax  and  grain  industries  is  one  quite 
beyond  control. 

*  As  before  remarked,  the  condition  of  the  industries  ha©  greatly 
improved  since  April,  1896,  and  a  new  account  will  be  taken  in 
April.  1901,  which,  according  to  present  prospects,  should  give  most 
satisfactorv  results. 
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The  succeeding  statement  shows  the  most  importaTit  industries  in 
operation  in  1896,  ranged  in  order  of  the  values  of  their  output  for 
1895,  and  compared  with  the  results  obtained  for  1890  and  1885 ; — 

Tote  J  VnJao  of  nil  Mmnufucturw  or 


l^oduco,  iucluoing  liepnixti 


Meat-freezing  aud  proserviDg    ftod    boi]irig< 

down  works 
TacniDi;,  feUmoDgermgf  and  wookoouring 
Sdwuiilis  ..  *. 

Grain  milla 

OloLhiiig  aud  boot  and-shoe  factoiies 
Butter  and  cheese  factories 
Breweries  and  mHlthout^es 
Piinting  GHtablisbnieDtH  (not  including  Go 

vernmeiit  Printing  Office) 
Iron  and  branH  fonndrteSi  boilermaking,  ma- 

chinidti},  6.*:,  (not  including  Goveromonb 

Railway  WorkwlippB)  . . 
Woollen  inilU 
GoAworkfl 

Soap  and  candle  works     . . 
Griach  buiEding  and  painting  work^ 
BiHcu it  factories 

Agrtculiural  imriement  factoriei  . . 
Ati rated  water  lactoriei     .. 
Bacon-curing  e&tablishnitnts 
Furniture  factories 
Chaff  cutting  works 
Chemical  works  « . 
ColToe  and  spice  works 
Brick,  tile,  and  pottery  works 
Saddlery  and  tiarnesB  factoriet 
Tinware  factoriGB 
Hope  and  twine  works 
Eruit-preserving  and  jam-making  works 
Confectionery  worka 
FJaz-milla 

8ai],  tent,  and  oiUkin  faccoriea 
Ship-  and  boat  but Jd nig  works 
Spouting  and  ridging  works 
Brush  and  broom  factories 
Waterproof  factories 
Cooperages 
Cycle  factories     . . 
Wooden  ware  factories 
Lioie  and  cement  works  . . 
Sausage-skin  and  violin -string  factories 
Sauce  aud  pickle  works    . , 
Bone  mills 

Basket  and  perambulator  factories 
Hat  and  cap  faotories 
Fish-curing  and  -preserving  works 
Beiking  powder  factories   . . 
Tenetian-blind  factories  . . 
Stock  tug- weaving  factories 
Sheep-dip  factorioe 
Colonial-wine  works 
Paper  bag  aud  oardbo&rd-box  faotories 
Other  induhiricfi  in  respect  of  which  the  value 

of  the  manufaotures  was  leas  than  £3,000 

Totalji 


18D5, 
M 

1.652,275 

1»237,262 

89S,8()7 

874, 65G 

501,274 
418, 8dO 


1800. 

1,464,659 
1,026.349 
83-i,D59 
991,812 
670,315 
160,957 
380, B49 


302,815 
302,423 
199,025 
152,298 
148,009 
1 18,979 
101^,054 

8G.022 
85,327 
78,497 
75,320 
74,339 
66.140 
63,735 
63,723 
52,400 
36,108 
33,235 
32,546 
30,16f» 
25,238 
33,762 
23,363 
22,354 
19,233 
18,817 
18.276 
15,881 
13,472 
13,417 
12,246 
11,920 
ia.lK)2 
10,292 
10,153 
9,878 
9,357 
9,138 
8,963 
7,698 


£ 
643,87a 
634  ,915 
1,177,713 
754,830 
5 11 ,5(50 
4:i,094 
421,197 


369,124   3:>4,559    273,886 


403,635 

279,175 

178,947 

165,714 

139,660 

127,147 

144,472 

91,691 

83,435 

131,814 

63,236 

41,56S 

64,024 

5G.830 

37,U47 

14,297 

76.711 

27 /^j6 

17.248 

2S4,2*>6 

31,083 

35.847 

33,140 

13,340 

11*640 

6,655 

9,050 

19,416 

10,582 

6,407 

4,628 

7,391 

21,628 

19,537 

6,637 

4.776 

6,650 

3]  456 
4,497 


368,910 

194.311 
194.053 
130,745 
128,346 
47,784 
111,823 

94 ,  mn 
68,799 
162,375 
64,440 
34,283 
d8,284 
91,797 

56.4ia 
32, 292  ■ 
17,130 
20,059 
25,674 
56,132 
23,478 
7,786 

liiB62.| 
1,301  I 

16,928 

3,145 
8,337 
4,375 
13,695 
12,182 
4,120 
G ,  170 
6,200 

3]  626 


463,899   380,166   235,148 


£9,549,360  8,773,887  6JU«37» 
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Wages  paid  at  Manufactories  or  Works, 
No  attempt  was  made  in  1886  to  obtain  any  account  of  the 
wages  paid  in  the  factories  or  larje  industrial  works  dealt  with 
in  the  census  retunis.  But  in  1891  the  total  amount  returned 
for  the  year  1890  was  £1,808,640,  and  for  1895  the  sum  was 
£1,907,592,  an  increase  of  £98,952  in  the  annual  payment,  or  5*47 
per  cent. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  wages  paid  to  male  hands  waa 
£77-27  in  1895  and  JS75  26  in  1890,  For  females,  £29  87  in  1895 
against  £34  69  at  the  previous  census.  The  wages  of  males  would 
seem  to  have  been  more  than  mairitained.  In  regard  to  females^ 
possibly  a  larger  proportion  of  girl  labour  may  have  been  employed 
in  1895  than  in  1890»  which  would  tend  to  lower  the  average  ratif 
for  females  of  all  a^es. 

Uorse-potver,  Land^  Buildings,  Machinery,  and  Plant. 

The  increase  for  the  year  1896  over  1891  in  the  horse*powei 
stated  in  the  returns  was  6|400,  against  6,205  for  1891,  over  thal^ 
for  1886. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  land  used  for  purposes  of  thi 
factories  and  industries  retired  from  £1,477,996  in  1886  to  £1,286,735 
in  1891,  and,  further,  to  £1,063,989  in  1896.  The  value  of  tha 
lands  used  for  mining  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  and  the 
vaiue  of  Crown  lands  has  been  omitted  throughout. 

A  very  satisfactory  development  will  be  found  in  the  valoe  of 
the  machinery  and  plant,  from  £2,172,852  in  1886  to  £2,988,955  io 
1896,  being  at  the  rate  of  14  65  per  cent,  for  the  period  1886-91, 
and  19^98  per  cent*  for  1891-96.  The  valae  of  the  buildings  also 
increased. 


IjJDusTBtES  IJ*  Provincial  Districts. 

The  valties  of  the  manufactures  for  the  provincial  districts,  aa 
returned  for  1895  and  1890,  were  respectively  as  follow  : — 


Value  o!  MftaufiictttraR, 
excludini;  Miuee  and  Quoarla 


C&nberbuij 

AuckliLQd 

Otago 

WoUmgton 

H&wke'ft  Bftj 

TaratiCLki 

NelBon     , . 

Marlborough 

Wdstland 


J80S. 

im>. 

2,629.622 

2,056,412 

2,163,75a 

2,164,401 

2,153,473 

2,078,365 

1,475,517 

1.412,465 

507,D54 

525,394 

330, 8«6 

155,772 

142.109 

14G.020 

89,748 

161,714 

56,092 

53,294 

Details  of  tbe  Principal  Inddbtkies. 

The  principal  indusfcrieB  returned  at  the  census  of  1896,  and 
particulars  relating  thereto,  are  given  in  detail  in  the  following 
table.  These  industries  are  arranged  in  classeB  according  to  their 
uatare  :- — 


DETAILS    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    INDUKTlilES. 


'v  t—  tO  I 


a*a      to  ^  «  ■<«•  * 

O  1-^         ■^  O  00  CO  < 


Q|t-Ci  <?> 


■S881 
ri«\  ocn  -tOI  (Bund 
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Comparison  with  Industries  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

Attention  is  directed  to  a  statement  showing  under  four  different 
heads  comparative  results  for  the  principal  industries  in  New 
Zealand  (1896),  New  South  Wales  (1895),  and  Victoria  (1894). 
Mining  works  are  excluded  throughout,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
comparison  special  returns  for  the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
Railway  Workshops,  New  Zealand,  were  procured,  and  the  figures 
included,  as  is  done  in  the  other  two  colonies. 


New  Zealand  (including  Govern- 
ment Railway  Workshops  and 
Government  Printing  Office, 
but  deducting  mining  works) 
1896 

New  South  Wales  (1895) 

Victoria  (1894)  . . 

New  Zealand  shows  well  as  regards  number  of  establishments, 
but  these  are  evidently  not  of  the  magnitude  of  those  in  the  other 
two  colonies,  from  the  large  difference  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed  and  amount  of  capital  invested  in  machinery  and  plant. 
For  the  year  1891  the  figures  stood  as  below : — 


EstabliBb- 
menta. 

Number. 

Hands 
employed. 

Number. 

Horse-power 
Engiuee. 

Value  of 
Maohinery 
and  Plant. 
£ 

■   2,475 

28,598 

28,530 

3,073,774 

.  2,409 
.  2,676 

43,833 
41,278 

42,849 
30,880 

5,855,129 
6,640,660 

Year  1891. 

Establisb- 
ments. 

Hands 
employed 

New  Zealand     . . 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

Number. 
..  2,270 
..  2,619 
..  3,296 

Number. 
26,540 
46,525 
58,175 

Horse-power 

Value  of 

Machinery 

Engines. 

and  Plant. 
£ 

22,148 

2,592,993 

24,909 

4,557,022 

30,078 

6,604,322 

New  Zealand  would,  by  the  last  statement,  appear  to  have  made 
a  moderate  advance  in  five  years  under  all  four  heads  of  information. 
For  Victoria,  the  number  of  establishments  and  of  hands  employed 
are  shown  as  fewer  in  1894  than  in  1891,  but  the  value  of  machinery 
and  plant  remains  about  the  same.  For  New  South  Wales,  the 
establishments  and  hands  are  fewer  in  1895  than  in  1891,  but  the 
value  of  machinery  is  considerably  greater.  These  comparisons  are, 
probably,  by  no  means  closely  accurate,  but  in  all  probability  they 
are  indicative  of  the  true  conditions  that  have  obtained,  considering 
the  disastrous  financial  experience  of  the  year  1893  in  Australia. 
The  comparisons  are  shown  in  respect  of  each  industry  in  the  census 
report. 


SECTION  XIII.— TEANSPOET  AND  COMMUNICATION. 

Shipping, 
Thb  shipping  entered  mwards  during  1898  comprised  620  vessels, 
of  765,255  tonnage ;  while  entered  outwards  were  622  vessels,  of 
765,793  tons.  Co  in  pari  son  with  the  hgures  for  the  previous  year 
shows  in  the  entries  an  increase  o£  20  vessels  and  78,356  tons,  and 
in  the  clearances  an  increase  of  35  vessels  and  90;46O  tons.  Of  the 
vessels  inwards,  152,  of  329,065  tons,  were  British  ;  399,  of  369,840 
tons^  colonial ;  and  69,  of  66,3^0  tons,  foreign.  Those  outwards 
numbered  150,  of  322,150  tons,  British;  403,  of  377,102  tons, 
colonial ;  and  69,  of  66,541  tons,  foreign.  Compared  with  the 
figures  for  1897  there  was  an  increase  of  4  vessels  and  29,047  tonnage 
io  colonial  vessels  entered,  and  an  increase  in  the  British  shipping 
entered  of  19  vessels  and  53,045  tons.  Of  the  entries,  264,  of 
132,450  tons,  were  sailing-vessels,  and  356,  of  632,805  tons,  steamers. 
Of  the  clearances,  271,  of  135,833  tons,  were  sailing-vessels,  and 
351,  of  629,960  tons,  steamers.  The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards 
for  ten  yeai*s  is  given  in  the  table  following  : — 

V£S8EI>S    ENTEBED,    1889-98. 


Ye&r.       JS 


Totel  Kmxiber. 


i 

o 


Britiab. 


Colonlikl, 


FoMfgn. 


1889 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1695 
1896 
1S97 
1896 


602 
662 
616 
675 
615 
631 
072 
5.S9  614 

goo; 

690765 


,G34|22,649 
,769  23,475 
.  515,21,  B8U 
,223  22,038^ 
,604  20,935! 


,100 
951 
,097 
,899 
,2S6 


21,834 
22,074 
ID, 857 
21,542 
24,081 


158 
190 
169 
203 
166 
141 
146 
126 
1S3 
162 


900 
280 
265 
335 
290 
271 
299 
249 
276 
329 


8265 


348 
6,786 
6,817 
8.274 
7,289 
994  6,456 
6,837 
5,495 
6,086, 
7,910 


,106 
,164 
577 
,323 


,667 
,601 
,020 
065 


547; 
477 
.507 
411 
405 


319,131 
298.497 
291,800 
265.769 
272.250 
423  306,647 
420319,313 
300,176 
3951340,793 
399369,840 


162l76| 


14 

13.698 

12.951 

11,303 

11.745 

13,279 

13,209 

12,210 

13.138 

13,897 


.678 
,167 
.551 


77!84 

6161 

72  73,877  2.461 

46l53 


4552 


'53 


,031 
,559 
,971 
,320 
,086 


3,139 
3.091 
2,121 


64, 
70,. 
66,S60J2,274 


1.901 
2.099 
2,038 
2.152 
2,318 


YS8SSI.8   CLBAERD.   1369-98. 


1889 
18SK) 
1891 
1893 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


762  593,252 

745,640,705 

744  625,807 

689  656,100 

635'642.466 

614  631.260 

597  648,U46|21,619 

592  627,659;20,217 
075,:i33  21,409 
765,793  24, 130| 


587 
622 


22,647 
23,260 
22,080 
21,679 
21,448 
21,934 


160 


195 
168 


211,872 


284,635 
271,533 
189  315,633 
186317,130 


140 
134 
123 
140 


270,464 
281,840 
259,064 
280,229 


150322,150 


6,714 

7,168 

7.002 

7,934 

7,839 

6,43' 

6,528 

5,637 

6,240 

7.898 


527 
477 
515 
424 
400 
432 
4^ 
402 
378 
403 


307,083 
263.735 
291,938 
263,504 
270.308 
310,050 
316,171 
305,9^ 
327,068 
377,102 


13.762^ 
13.076 
12,947f 
11.241 
11,665 
13,527 
13,068 
12,448 
12,881 
13.948 


297  8 


335  8 

336  2 

om  2 


,028 
,736 
,935 
,669 
,036 
69(66,541 


67  62, 
6968, 


,171 
,016 
131 
.504 
1,944 
1,970 
2,023 
2,133 
2,286 
2, £34 


NoTB.--CoaBtiiig'Ve&se)B  are  not  iodnded  iu  tfao  above  table. 


Tli^  ^jgOTPfi  g^i^^tn  ^tmij  *»  ^hi^  5aniwi  ^rakie  only :  fam  m 
^xanntr/  vutn  w  >«*r:r  ^^aiaiut,  «a  j**!  iedcJenc  in  roaJa,  bos 

!;r%#l/(  .r\tmr,   rv^  .'^p^utfiveij  T^irj  Idrff^.  9m  is  eviiienced  by  s&s 

%mw/ja  aarrssao  OiAjrsnsx.  IdSft. 

TomlMsr  Tana. 

^Xtmosavt  ■   15.068        S.SB.^fi 


SmniMar. 

TOBH. 

^^Mn^-MimAm            4,iS3 

301.396 

nr^mm0ir%                                                 --     Ia.074 

5,^0.338 

Th^  t»»ai  numfa^r  of  vcaaels  encered  coastwise  wma  tims  19;a94^ 
^  'S  .^^  TT%  cr>ni»,  a  decrease  of  37-t  veaBela,  ban  ac  increase  of  432,JQ6 
cofw  'Ml  !;h«  fignrea  for  1S97.  The  clearances  coascwiac  were  19,^57 
T^mn^lfi,  ^f  '5.^iI,4;H  coos,  a  decrease  of  311  TesBels,  bas  an  increasft 
^vf  4<>5.ifJ5  6«>na  on  the  number  for  the  previous  year. 

Begistxbsd  Vesssls. 
The  nnmber  and  tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels  belonginj^  to 
the  Jieveral  porta  on  the  3li  December,  1S96  (disdngaisfaing  sailing- 
TeiMeiti  9xid  steamers),  was  as  onder : — 

RsGisTZBKD  Vbssxls*  3Ist  Dxcuebcx.  IS96. 


Sailing- iwmTi 

SftMm-^r«a« 

ua. 

Port*. 

, 

YaflMls. 

GrocB 

Toaoa^.. 

YmmIs. 

>    GrrssB 
:Taiuug«. 

Toiuui««. 

Aockifltna 

177 

13.906 

13,377 

75 

lO.lSl 

6.253 

NApim' 

7 

778 

755 

16 

1.033 

596 

W«llini^>n 

24 

4.331 

4.362 

23 

4.004 

2.33i 

ffwAOVl 

11 

3S1 

2S1 

10 

S20 

516 

hytulUM 

.31 

5.493 

5.364 

7 

1,170 

479 

thiiMfiin 

47 

13,441 

12.301 

67 

68. SIS 

41.560 

In^vdreargill 

» 

2.364 

2.279 

3 

304 

190 

Total*    . 

317 

39.793  ^ 

38.719 

aoi 

86.320 

52.216 

Bailwats. 

The  history  and  progress  of  railways  in  New  Zealand  was 
specially  described  in  the  Year-book  of  1894,  as  was  also  the  line 
partly  boilt  by  the  New  Zealand  Midland  Railway  Company.  An 
account  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  Wellington  and  Mauawatu 
Railway  Company  was  published  in  the  Year-book  for  18d5. 

The  length  of  Government  railways  open  for  traffic  on  the  3 1st 
March,  1899,  was  2,090  miles,  the  total  cost  thereof  having  been 
igl6,404,076  (besides  £786,891  spent  on  unopened  lines),  and  the 
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45t  4K'  i  713 


\^-2S^ 


52.1.42:  71112 


I         ■       1^^— jfc^hi 


r  r>  r«a 


'^-BK 


--S    -rV,    "n 


A'-V'^'^.^* 
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The  figures  given  apply  to  the  foreign  trade  only ;  but  in  a  new 
country  such  as  New  Zealand,  as  yet  deficient  in  roads,  but  having 
an  extensive  seQ,board  and  a  number  of  good  harbours,  the  coastsd 
trade  must  be  relatively  very  large,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  figures 
next  given  : — 

Shippino  entbbbd  Coastwise,  1898. 

Number.  Tone. 

Sailing-vessels  ..4,841  297,329 

Steamers  ..  15,053        5,598,449 


Shipping  cleared  Coastwise,  1898. 
Number. 
Sailing-vessels 
Steamers 


Tons. 
4,683  801,896 

15,074        6,599,538 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  thus  19,894, 
of  5,895,778  tons,  a  decrease  of  374.  vessels,  but  an  increase  of  432,505 
tons  on  the  figures  for  1897.  The  clearances  coastwise  were  19,757 
vessels,  of  5,901,434  tons,  a  decrease  of  321  vessels,  but  an  increase 
of  455,285  tons  on  the  number  for  the  previous  year. 

Begistebed  Vessels. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels  belonging  to 
the  several  ports  on  the  Slst  December,  1898  (distinguishing  sailing- 
vessels  and  steamers),  was  as  under : — 

Keoistebed  Vessels,  318t  Decembeb,  1898. 


Steam-yessels. 

PorU. 

Vessels. 

OrosB 
Tonnage. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Auckland 
Napier 
Wellington 
Nelson 

177 

7 

24 

11 

13,906 

778 

4,531 

281 

13,377 

756 

4,362 

281 

75 
16 
23 
10 

10,181 

1,023 

4,004 

820 

6,253 
596 

2,322 
516 

Lyttelton 

Dunedin 

Invercargill 

31 
47 
20 

5,492 

12,441 

2,364 

5,364 

12,301 

2,279 

7 

67 

3 

1,170 

68,818 

304 

479 

41,860 

190 

Totals    .. 

317 

39,793 

38,719 

201 

86,320  1  52,216 

Railways. 

The  history  and  progress  of  railways  in  New  Zealand  was 
specially  described  in  the  Year-book  of  1894,  as  was  also  the  line 
partly  built  by  the  New  Zealand  Midland  Railway  Company.  An 
account  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  Wellington  and  Manawatu 
Railway  Company  was  published  in  the  Year-book  for  1895. 

The  length  of  Government  railways  open  for  traJ0fic  on  the  31st 
March,  1899,  was  2,090  miles,  the  total  cost  thereof  having  been 
£16,404,076  (besides  £786,891  spent  on  unopened  lines),  and  the 


lONKACE  OF  SlllPPIIfC  ENKRED 
INWARDS  AND  OOTWAeOS 


Outwards 


1858 


I     WW 


90.118  Tons 


1858 

82.293  Tons 


4 


305  Tons 


1868 


287.710  Tons 


1878 


156,490  Tons 


\ 


1878 

ill 


I 


428.493  Tons 


326.435  Tons 


u 


I 


531,478  Tons 


4 

1 


R 


Li 


'65.255  Tons 


^-^-       ■ri'i  B~J"Ji 


1898 


UllL 


i^^n^'i'i^-^^ 
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average  cost  per  mile  £7,848.  '  The  cash  revenue  for  the  year 
1898-99  amounted  to  £1,4^9,665  ;  and  the  total  expenditure  to 
£929,737.  The  net  cash  revenue— £339,928 — was  equal  to  a  rate 
of  £3  5s.  IDd,  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost ;  the  percentage  of 
expenditure  to  revenue  was  63  SG^  The  earnings  on  some  of  the 
lines  ranged  as  high  as  £5  lis.,  and  even  £13  Ss.  6d.,  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  numher  of  miles  of  Govern- 
ment railways  open,  the  number  of  train -miles  travelled  and  of 
passengers  carried^  and  the  tonnage  of  ^oods  trtif&c,  for  the  past 
ten  years : — 


Tear. 


Length 
open. 


Fasfiengors. 


Tickets 
iwaed. 


Goods 
and 


1669-90  .. 

1890-91  ,. 

1891-92  .. 

1892-93  .. 

1698-94  .. 

169i-95  .. 

1895-96  ., 

1896^97  -. 

1697-98  .. 

1898-99  .. 


l,8ia 
1,642 
1,869 
1,886 
1,948 
1,993 
2,014 
S,016 
2,065 
2,090 


I 


9,868,203   I 

2,894,776 

3,010,489 

3,002,174 

3J13,231 

3,221,620 

3,307,226 

3.400,218 

3,660,483 

8,968,706^ 


8,376,459 

19,311 

3,483,629 

13,881 

3,655,764 

16,341     1 

3,7.59,044 

16,504 

3,972,701 

17,226 

3,1)06,578 

28,623 

4,162,426 

86,283 

4,439,387 

43,069 

4,672,264 

48.660 

4,955,553 

55,027 

TOOA. 

2,112.734 
2,134.023 
2,122,987 
2,258,935 
2,128,709 
2,123,348 
2,175,948 
9,461,127 
2,628,746 
2,744,441 


The  traffic 

in  local  products  for  the  past  ten  years  was : 

— 

Ye»r. 

Wool. 

Timber. 

Grain. 

Mlaerias. 

Cattle. 

Slieep 

atid 
Flga, 

Toni. 

Toot. 

Tom. 

Tona. 

Kamber. 

Kambw. 

1889-90 

91,214 

172,814 

498,199 

797,117 

41.058 

1,036,87? 

1890-91 

87,701 

153,078 

528,683  I 

828,079 

44,999 

1,813,156 

1891-93 

65,888 

170,521 

442.277 

873.899 

47.616 

1.117,253 

1B92-98 

96,849 

169,010 

628,637 

884,081 

46,690 

1,359.860 

1893-94 

101,340 

183,192 

411,191 

864,538 

51,573 

1,394,456 

1894-95 

103,328 

198,578 

388,556 

857,917 

69.075 

1,563,213 

1895-96 

99,303 

213.132 

374.699 

878,659 

60,766 

1,893,058 

1896-97 

98,958 

257.825 

423,888 

1,032,262 

47,256 

2.016,437 

1897-98 

103,053 

313,073 

427.448 

1,048,868 

54,871 

2,399,379 

1896-99 

97.396 

310,266  ' 

420,071 

1,147,353 

66,226 

2,552,745 

*  Tbe  eq  nival  eat  toaos^^e  fot  Uve-etock  baa  beoti  given. 
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The  particulars  of  the  revenue  *!and  expenditure  for  the  post  ten 
years  are  given  herewith  : — 


Year. 


1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-98 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 


a  o 

u 


369,348 
353,593 
,364,617 
390,619 
402,019 
385,149 
389,284 
410,160 
433,430 
475,653 


3 


£ 

37,097 

38,997 

41,795 

44,801 

46,206 

43,270683 

54,736 

58,084 

60,872 

66,418 


II 


£ 
655,007 
690,779 
671,469 
707,785 
686,469 

,726 
698,115 
774,163 
837,589 
882,077 


h 

fl-a 

2 


1 


£  I 
34,117 
38,332 
37,550 
38,316 
39,098 
38,706 
40,956 
43,751 
44,117 
46,617 


£ 
1,095, 
1,121, 
1,115. 
1,181, 
1,172, 
1,150, 
1,183, 
1,286, 
1,376, 
1,469, 


569682,787 
701700,703 
431706,517 
62l|732,141 
792  735,368 
861J732,160 
041|751,368 
158  789,0541 
008:857,191 
665,929,737, 


i^^ 


£ 
412,782 
420,998 
408,914 
I 449, 380 
437,434 
418,691 
431,673 
497,104 
618,817 
539,928 


^^ 


6232 
62-47 
63  34 
61-97 
62-70 
63-62 
6351 
61-35 
62-30 
63-26 


n 


a  OS 


B.  d. 

19  5 

18  11 

16  9 


3  10 

4  10 
6  10 


NoTB.— For  1895-06  and  subsequent  years  the  railways  have  been  credited  with  the 
Talue  of  services  performed  for  other  Government  departments,  and  debited  with  the 
value  of  work  done  for  the  railways  by  other  departments. 

The  average  revenue  per  mile  of  railway  was  £711  10s.  2d., 
and  the  average  expenditure  £450  2s.  3d. ;  equal  to  7s.  5d.  and 
4s.  8d.  per  train-mile  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  trains  was  3,968,708. 

In  addition  to  the  above  railways,  there  were  167  miles  of 
private  lines  open  for  trafl&c  on  the  31st  March,  1899 — namely, 
the  Wellington -Manawatu  Bail  way,  84  miles;  the  Kaitangata 
Railway  Company's  line,  4  miles;  and  the  Midland  Railway,  79^ 
miles. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Wellington-Manawatu  Rail- 
way was  £767,665,  being  at  the  rate  of  £9,139  per  mile.  The  term 
"  cost  of  construction,"  as  applied  to  railways,  includes  value  of 
equipment,  rolling-stock,  &c.,  noc  merely  the  road-line  and  buildings. 
The  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ended  the  28th  February, 
1899,  amounted  to  £86,119,  and  the  working-expenses  to  £39,310, 
equivalent  to  45*64  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 

The  traffic  return  from  the  opened  part  of  the  Midland  line  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1899,  was  £20,204,  and  the  expenditure 
£20,000,  equivalent  to  99*99  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  The  total 
expenditure  on  the  construction  of  this  line  has  been  about 
£760,000. 

Australasian  Bailways. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  miles  of  Govern* 
ment  railways  open  for  traffic  and  in  course  of  construction  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  in  1897. 
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Hailwaye  (State). 

No.  of 

# 
^m            Ooltmj. 

No.  of 

M:Uesof 

liioe 
open  ou 
Dec.  ai. 

Mlleaof 
Lino  in 
eourae  of 

Con- 
struction 
ou 
Deo.  31. 

OoRt  of  Con- 

RtruDtlou 

of 

Open  Unea. 

OroiB 
Kocoipts, 

Work  Lug 
Kxpeused, 

Per^ 

of  Net 
liuveuiie 
to  Coit. 

&                  £ 

£ 

% 

Qneeinsland . . 

2.609 

97 

17,871,4451,122,637 

688,038 

2-43 

NewSoutbWftles       ., 

2,G91J 

78J 

37,719,402  3, 0^26, 748J1, 614, 005 

3*75 

Victoria    (30ili    Juno, 

3,129' 

38,  i^  25, 517 

2,615,935 

1,563,805 

275 

1897) 

South  Australia 

1,724 

, , 

12.669,317 

1,020,804 

628,172 

310 

Western          Ani^traLia 

9£>2 

SfiO 

5,047,261 

1,019,677 

786,318 

4*62 

(30th  June,  1898) 

Tasmania    .. 

424} 

18 

3,526,322 

106,833 

128,544 

107 

Now     Zealand      (3lBt 

3,065 

113 

15.993,903 

1,376,008 

857,191 

3-24 

March,  1898) 

*  laoludiog  17  milm  of  irauiTiray  worked  but  not  ownad  by  the  Qoverumeut  Bailws^ 

Deiiartmeot. 

lo  additrioH  to  the  Government  lines  open  for  traffic  in  1898| 
New  South  Wales  had  84|  miles  of  private  railway;  Sooth  Australia^ 
20  miles;  Western  Austraha,  464  miles;  Tasmania,  78  miles,  7^ 
miles  of  which  are  worked  by  Government ;  and  New  Zealand,  167 
milaB. 

Postal  akd  Electric  Telegraph. 

There  were  1,561  post-offices  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  1898. 

The  number  of  letters,  letter -cards,  post*  cards,  books,  and 
pat  tern -packets,  newspapers,  and  parcels  dealt  with  during  the  year, 
compared  with  the  number  handled  in  1897,  was  as  under  : — 


Total  Number  dealt  witli. 


Letters 

Lis  tier  card  6, . 

Podt-Gards 

Booka      and 

packetfl 
Newspapers  * . 
Parcels 


pattern- 


34,737,316 

917,631 

1,479,964 

16,618,101 

15,095,487 
204,603 


1HQ7. 

32,272,923 

757,172 

1,341,821 

14,627,832 

14,261,345 
197,554 


Increase. 

2,464,393 
1G0,459 
138,143 

1,990.269 

834,142 
7,049 


The  average  number  of  letters,  &c,,  posted  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation in  each  of  the  past  five  years  was, — 


38021 

184 

10-39 

1294 


im-i. 
3987 

1-73 
1227 
12'95 


1B9G, 
40-77 

1-65 
1719 
1347 


42-98 

1-84 

17'36 

14  10 


4534 

1-90 

1972 

1477 


Letters  and  letter-cards 
Post  cards 
Books  and  parcel  ji 
Newspapers 

The  facilities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  parcels  through  the 
Post  Office  to  places  within  and  without  the  colony  have  proved  of 
much  convenience  to  the  public.     The  regulations  admit  of  parcels 


t  Not  ittoludlng  letter-carda. 
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up   to   11  lb.   in   weight  being  sent  to  almost  all   the  important 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  number  and  weight  of  parcels  dealt  with  in  1890,  1895, 
1896,  1897,  and  1898  are  given.  The  word  "parcels"  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  includes  the  parcels  herein  mentioned  : — 


1890. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

No. 

Weight. 

No. 

Weight. 

No. 

Weight. 

No. 

Weight. 

No. 

Weight. 

136,827 

Lb. 
390,621 

176.906 

Lb. 
562,193 

186,611 

Lb. 
664,833 

197,664 

Lb. 
676,054 

204,608 

Lb. 
606.801 

Owing  to  the  greatly  reduced  book-post  rates  a  large  number  of 
the  lighter  packets  of  the  classes  formerly  sent  by  parcel-post  con- 
tinue to  be  diverted  to  the  packet-  and  sample-post.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  small  increase  in  the  number  of  parcels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  parcels  exchanged 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Australian  Colonies,  &c.,  in  1897  and 
1898 :— 


CJountry. 

Number  of  Parcels. 

BeoeiTed. 

Despatched. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

189a 

United  Kingdom  and  foreign  offices 

vid  London 
Victoria 

16.742 

17,823 

4,197 

4,023 

3,174 

3,292 

1,626 

1,311 

New  South  Wales 

8,521 

4,614 

1,681 

1,779 

Queensland 

374 

343 

256 

267 

South  Australia 

239 

235 

179 

190 

Tasmania                    '    . . 

243 

143 

224 

308 

Western  Australia 

185 

190 

270 

236 

Samoa                            . . 

4 

17 

117 

123 

Karo  tonga 

11 

5 

48 

62 

Ceylon 

150 

326 

126 

145 

Straits  Settlements 

1 

., 

Hawaiian  Islands 

54 

42 

39 

18 

Uruguay 

' 

7 

15 

Vancouver 

37  • 

Fiji 

14 

•• 

27 

Totals 

23,698 

27,044 

8,670 

8,641 

The  declared  value  of  the  parcels  received  from  places  outside 
the  colony  was  £57,627,  on  which  the  Customs  duty  amounted 
to  £13,302  lis.  4d. 

Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

The  number  of  offices  open  for  the  transaction  of  money-order 
business  at  the  end  of  1898  was  417. 

During  1898,  318,370  money-orders,  for  a  total  sum  of  £1,029,241 
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7s.  7d.,  were  issued  at  the  various  post-officeB  in  the  colony.  The 
money- orders  froni  places  beyond  New  Zealand  and  payable  in  the 
colony  numbered  23,424,  for  the  amount  of  £80,665  Oa.  8d. 

The  number  of  offices  open  for  the  sale  of  postal  notes  at  the 
end  of  189B-99  was  472.  431,449  postal  notes  were  sold,  value 
£139,957  4s.  (inclnding  ,€2,871  19s-  Id,  commission). 

The  notes  paid  numbered  429,193,  value  £139,476  28.  6a. 

Mail'servwes. 

The  cost  of  the  various  mail-servicea  between  England  and  New 
Zealand  was,  in  1898,  as  follows : — 


Sajt  Francisco  Sk&viok^ 
Payments — 

Subsidies,  &c,    . . 
Interprovincial  and  other  oharges 


ReoeiptB— 

Po&tagGfl  received    from  England    and  the 

Auatrfdian  Colon  ies 
Postages  collected  in  tbe  coloBy  , . 
PetiaUy  for  late  arrival  . . 


M  ■,    d. 

27,245  17    8 

3,658  S  11 

£30,904  6    7 


10,941  17     2 
10,39B  17     II 


Lose  U>  the  colony 


£21,340  14  11 
£9.5G3  11     8 


PSKtKSULAR  AND   OmBNTAL    AND    OBIBNT  LiNBS  SeBVIGBS. 


Paymerita — 

To  P.  and  O.  and  Orient  Line« 
Tranf>it  acrosg  Australia 

^  European  Cootinenb 

Intereolonial  gervices 


Beoeipta — 

Po»tageB  collected  from  England  and  from 

foreign  offices 
Postages  coUected  in  the  oolony  . . 


£        1. 

1,476  16     2 

68  11     4 

198  18  11 

635    6     9 

£2,319  13     2 


Loaa  to  the  colon  y 

Vancouvkb  Sebvick 
Payments^— 

Subeidiea,  &c.    . . 
Interprovincial  and  other  ohargea 


Receipts — 

Ptistages  collected  in  tbe  colony 
Penal  ilea  for  late  arrival 


203  10  9 

1,281    0  0 

£1,574  10  9 

£745     2  5 


£  a. 
9,369  16 
3.651  10 


£13,021 

6 

5 

6,226 
1,048 

9 
0 

0 
0 

£6,274 

9 

0 

Loss  to  tbe  colony 


£6,746  17     5 
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The  total  amount  of  postages  collected  and  contributions  received 
for  all  these  services  in  1898  was  £29,189  14s.  8d. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  1898  within  which  the  mails 
were  delivered  between  London  and  each  of  the  under-mentioned 
ports  in  New  Zealand  was : — 


SanFranciseo  P.  andO. 

Orient 

London  to— 

Service.           Line. 

Line. 

Auckland    . . 

..     81-92             38-15 

39-96 

Wellington 

..     88-08            39-00 

40-27 

Dunedin 

..     34-64            40  87 

40-87 

Bluff 

..     85-29            40-12 

4012 

Electric  Telegraph, 

There  were  6,736  miles  of  telegraph-line  open  at  the  end  of  March, 
1899,  carrying  18,746  miles  of  wire.  2,960,738  telegrams  were  trans- 
mitted during  the  year;  of  these,  the  private  and  Press  messages 
numbered  2,717,648,  which,  together  with  telephone  exchange  and 
other  telegraph  receipts,  yielded  a  revenue  of  £145,294  13s.  7d. 

There  were  eighteen  telephone  exchanges  and  thirteen  sub-ex- 
changes on  the  Slst  March,  1899.  The  number  of  connections 
increased  from  5,787  in  March,  1898,  to  6,203  in  March,  1899. 
The  subscriptions  to  these  exchanges  during  the  financial  year 
amounted  to  £39,718  7s.  7d. 

The  capital  expended  on  the  equipment,  &o.,  of  the  several  tele- 
phone exchanges  up  to  the  31st  March,  1899,  was  £150,490  18s.  9d. 


SECTION   XIV.— ACCUMULATION  :   PKICES   AND    WAGES. 
Banks  of  Issue. 

Ik  December,  1898,  five  banks  of  issue  were  doing  buBiness  in 
New  ZeaJand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Colonial  Bank 
having  amal^^amated  in  1895.  Two  of  the  five  banks,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Limited)^ 
were  wholly  New  Zealand  institntions,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£l,25O,0CX),  besides  which  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  ^£2,000,000 
of  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock.  The  Government  hold  shares  to 
the  value  of  £500,000  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  The  total 
average  liabilities  of  all  five  banks  for  the  year  189B  in  respect  of 
New  Zealand  transactions  w^ere  £15, 299, 058,  and  the  average  assets 
£17,013,404.  The  average  amount  on  deposit  during  the  year  was 
£14,143,230,  of  which  sum  £670,134  belonged  to  the  General  Go- 
vernmeat.  Excluding  those  belonging  to  Government,  deposits  to 
the  value  of  £7,786,854  were  bearing  interest,  and  £5,686,242  at 
calL  The  value  of  the  notes  in  circulation  of  these  banks  was 
£1,070432. 

The  development  of  banking  in  New  Zealand  since  the  year  1857 
has  been  very  great.  Taking  for  each  year  the  average  of  the  four 
quarters'  returns  made  by  the  banks  of  issue,  the  figures  for  1857, 
1868,  1878,  188B,  and  1898  are  :— 

Year. 

1857 
1868 
1876 
1&S6 
1898 

In  1878  the  deposits  of  these  banks  were  £21*31  per  head  of 
the  mean  population.  In  1888  they  were  £18*43  per  head,  and  in 
1898,  £19*21.  The  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits,  which  was  143*29 
per  cent,  iu  1878,  reached  its  maximum  in  1883,  when  it  stood  at 
173 "35  per  cent.  The  proportion  since  that  year  fell,  till  in  1897  it 
was  only  7621  per  cent.  In  1898,  liowever,  the  ratio  had  advanced 
to  80" 52  per  cent. 

The  following  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  published 
returns  for  the  December  quarter  of  each  year,  show^  that  the  value 
of  the  coin  and  bullion  hel«l  by  all  the  banks  of  issue  doing 
business  in  New  Zealand  rose  steadily  from  1891  to  1895,  in  which 
year  the  value  stood  at  £3,333,272  :— 
10 


Depoaitfl. 

AssetA. 

LiAbilitlea. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

343,316 

419,860 

432,494 

3.102,727 

5,734,745 

3,838,220 

8,900,369 

15,393,630 

10,031,009 

11,155,77a 

18.70"J,444 

12,108,358 

14,143,230 

17,013,404 

15,299,058 
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Quarter 

Gold  and  Silver 

Total  Coin 

ended 

Coin. 

in 

and 

3l8t  December. 

Bullion  or  Bars. 

Bullion. 

£. 

£ 

£ 

1890  .. 

2,421,630 

169,669 

2,691,189 

1891   .. 

2,231,242 

126,346 

2,357,688 

1892   .. 

2,381,319 

141,406 

2,622,726 

1893   .. 

2,480,463 

121',  496 

2,601,949 

1894   .. 

3,103,366 

118,121 

3,221,476 

1895 

3,199,889 

133,383 

3,333,272 

1896  .. 

3,171,702 

122,901 

3,294,608 

1897   .. 

2,848,183 

107,636 

2,956,818 

1898   .. 

2,626,896 

126,349 

2,752,245 

Since  1895  there  has  been  a  decline,  the  amount  at  the  end  of 
1898  being  set  down  at  £2,752,246;  the  figures  shown  for  each 
quarter  of  the  year  1898  being : — 


March    quarter,  1898 

June 

September 

December 


Coin. 
£ 
2,734,604 
2,677,269 
2,664,615 
2,626,896 


Bullion. 

M 
108,035 
116,466 
111,301 
126,349 


In  1886  the  average  amount  of  advances  made  by  the  banks  was 
£15,853,420,  equal  to  £27*23  per  head  of  the  mean  population 
The  advances  gradually  declined  in  amount  and  proportion  to  popu- 
lation until  1891,  when  they  were  in  value  £11,549,145,  or  £18-34 
per  head.  During  the  years  1892  and  1893,  however,  there  was 
a  rise,  but  in  1894  a  fall  to  £12,031,537  (£1771  per  head),  and 
in  1897  to  £10,892,111,  or  £1509  per  head,  which  is  the  lowest 
average  since  the  year  1872.  In  1898,  however,  an  increase  both  in 
the  average  amount  of  advances  and  in  the  rate  per  head  of  popula- 
tion (£11,387,321  and  £15*47  respectively)  was  observed.  The  dis- 
counts in  1898  were  less  in  amount  and  in  rate  per  head  than  in 
any  year  since  1872.  The  largest  amount  of  discounts  in  any 
year  was  £6,061,959  in  1879,  a  rate  of  £13*53  per  head.  From 
1879  there  was  a  fall  year  by  year  until  1896,  when  the  sum  was 
£1,756,791,  or  £2*49  per  head.  In  1897  they  totalled  £1,768,845, 
but,  with  a  comparatively  larger  population,  the  rate  per  head  was 
only  £2-45.  In  1898  the  amount  fell  to  £1,719,715,  and  the  rate 
pe/head  to  £2*34. 

The  deposits,  as  stated  in  the  returns  for  the  March  quarters 
of  the  years  1898  and  1899,  were  :— 

£ 
Deposits  not  bearing  interest,  March  quarter,  1898      6,786,303 
March  quarter,  1899      6,769,655 

A  decrease  of  £16,748 

in  the  amount  held  at  call. 

The  fixed  deposits  show  a  reverse  movement,  and  to  a  greater 
extent : — 
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DepOHJts  beaaring  interest,  March  quarter,  1898 
,  ),  Murch  qimrter,  1899 

An  mcreose  of 


2 

7,779.326 
7,837,2^5 

£67,939 


Besides  the  above,  the  Government  had  with  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  £935.463  on  deposit  in  March,  1899,  as  against  £745,172 
in  March,  1898. 

Special  BunJihuj  Legislation, 

An  Act  waa  piusaed  in  1893  intituled  *'  Tb©  Banks  and  Bankers  Act  Amend- 
moBt  Act/'  under  which,  notwithstanding  anything  in  previous  legislation, 
the  fibareholders  or  proprietors  pf  any  bank  may,  from  time  to  time,  hy  extra- 
ordinary resolution,  authorise  its  capital  to  be  iuereased  to  bucIj  an  amount  and 
upon  t^iicb  terms  aij  are  deemed  by  tbem  to  be  expedienE;.  The  holders  of  shares 
in  such  increased  capital  may  he  granted  Bpecial  privileges  notwi  the  tan  ding 
anything  contained  in  the  charter  of  the  bank* 

Any  incjtiia^cd  capittil  may  be  raised  by  the  isaae  of  new  shares  of  auob 
amount  as  is  determined  on  by  extraordinary  resolution  of  the  abareholders  or 
proprietors. 

The  Bank-note  Issue  Act  of  the  same  year  provides  that  notes  issued  or 
circulated  in  the  colony  by  any  bank  shall,  to  the  amount  of  the  authorised  issue, 
be  a  first  charge  on  aU  the  assets  and  property  (inckidioj?  the  paid-up  capital, 
uncalled  capital,  and  reserve  fund^"  Banking  Act,  1894*')  of  such  bank,  and 
that  the  notes  shall  be  payable  in  gold  only  at  the  office  of  the  bank  at  the  place 
of  issue  of  the  said  notes. 

The  assets  and  property  of  a  bank  are  defined  as  assets  for  the  payment 
of  debts  or  other  obligations  contracted  or  entered  upon  or  due  and  payable 
in  the  colony. 

The  other  clauses  (Part  11.)  of  the  same  Act  were  originally  passed  for  twelve 
months  only,  but  their  operation  was  extended  in  1894  for  another  twelve  months 
— viz.,  till  September.  1H95.  As  amended  by  subsequent  enactments,  they  run  as 
follows :  The  Governor  may  declare  by  JProclamation  the  notes  of  any  bank 
named  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  money  to  the  amount  therein  expressed  to 
be  payable.  The  period  of  time  is  to  be  limited  by  the  Proclaraation,  and  no 
such  Proclamation  is  to  be  made  untess  the  Governor  in  Counoil  is  satisfied  that, 
as  between  the  bank  and  its  creditors,  its  assets  in  the  colony  exceed  its  liabilities 
in  the  colony.  The  bank  must  further  pay  alL  such  notes  in  gold  on  presentation, 
after  expiry  of  the  time  limited,  at  the  ofllco  of  the  bank  at  the  place  of  issue 
At  any  time  within  six  months  after  the  period  limited  by  the  Proclamation, 
the  Colonial  Treasurer,  on  being  saliaHed  that  a  bank-note  covered  by  the 
Proclamation  has  been  presented  and  not  paid,  shall  pay  the  same  in  gold 
to  any  bonCt  Jide  holder. 

On  the  29th  June,  1894,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  introdtioed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  three  Bills  relating  to  banking,  which  were  thereupon  passed 
through  all  stages  and  became  law  forthwith. 

The  most  imporiant  of  these,  intituled  *'  An  Act  to  guarantee  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  a  Special  Issue  of  Shares  by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
Amount  of  Two  Million  Pounds  Sterling/'  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  capital 
by  the  issue  of  shares'  to  au  amount  not  exceeding  two  million  pounds  sterling, 
in  guaranteed  shares  of  ten  pounds  each,  without  further  liability.  These  shares 
ftre  preferential  in  respect  of  both  capital  and  dividend,  and  the  liability  of  the 


*  By  further  Aniondiu^atit  Act  these  sbai'ee  were  to  be  iastied  In  the  forta  of  uegoti&ble 
sbook  ctiTtifieat«fi  or  warrants  to  bearer,  of  such  amounts  as  the  diroctora  m&y  determine. 
The  eertiflciites  with  warraDta  or  coupons  are  trans r^r&ble  by  dtiUverv.  The  holders  of 
stock  certificates  ar  warrants  niay  <tx change  these  for  reg^istered  stock,  which  La  miMJte 
tranBff?rab] e  in  sueh  auiounta  as  directorB  m&y  sanution.  B bares  or  stock  may  bo  held 
hf  any  person  witbout  Uinlt  as  to  number^  provided  that  tbo  total  value  does  not  exceed 
two  milllonB  sterliog. 
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holders  ot  ordinary  shares  is  to  Bfictiro  payment  of  the  guaranteed  fih&reB  and 
the  dividends  therpon*  The  directorfi  can  refaae  to  regiator  the  tranafer  of 
otdmary  shares.  The  gi^aranleed  sharee  arc  to  be  called  in  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  and  cancelled  on  payment  of  the  princi{ial  sum  with  accrued 
dividend.  Tlve  rate  of  dividend  on  preferential  shareB  is  not  to  exceed  4  per 
cent,  per  annnni,  and  is  to  be  paid  by  the  bank.  Ihe  gnarantt^ed  or  p re- 
ferential shares  and  dividend h  thereon  are  to  he  a  charge  upon  and,  in  o«8e 
of  defanlL  by  tlie  bank,  payable  otit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony; 
but  if  at  any  time  any  money  sliall  be  payable  under  the  guarantee,  the  assets 
luid  properly  of  the  bank  are  to  be  security  for  tlie  repayment  of  money  so 
advanced ;  if  the  money  be  not  rt^paid,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  appoint  a 
Receiver. 

One-half  of  the  sum  of  two  million  pounda  authorised  by  the  Act  to  be 
raiaed  is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  bank  for  use  in  its  ordinary  busineas,  and 
the  remainder  is  to  be  invested  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  approve,  or  as 
may  be  specially  provided  by  law.  Until  the  guaranteed  shares  are  cajled  in 
I  uid  canoe llf'd,  no  dividend  is  to  be  paid  to  ordinary  shareh aiders  without  the 
consent  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  wiio  m  empowered  to  satisfy  himself  that  any 
proposed  dividend  wiU  not  unduly  affect  the  security  of  ihe  colony  in  respect  of  the 
guarantee. 

By  fiieclinn  5  of  the  Act^  the  Colonial  Treasurer  might  require  the  director 
to  call  up  £500,000,  being  one  third  of  the  reserve  capital,  within  twelve  months, 
mid  this  has  accordingly  been  done. 

As  providec)  by  the  Act,  the  head  office  of  the  bank  was  removed  to 
Wellington,  and  a  new  Board  of  directors  elected.  The  Governor  in  Gotmoil 
appointed  a  President  {o^ce  sivce  abolished  under  Act  of  1898,  U€  poet), 
and  an  Auditor  of  the  business  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  An  Auditor 
of  the  business  within  the  United  Kingdom  was  appointed  by  the  Agent- 
Qeneral. 

The  shares  htM  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Estates  Company  (Limited)  b^ 
the  bank  are,  pending  the  completion  of  liquidation,  to  be  treated  in  valuing  ab 
at  par. 

**  The  Bank  Shareholders  Act,  1894,"  provided  that  the  directors  of  any  bank 
may  decline  to  register  any  transfer  of  shares  upon  which  tiaere  1r  any  liability- 
made  by  a  shareholder  to  any  person  of  whose  responsibility  they  may  not  be 
satisfied.  "The  Bank  Directors  and  Shares  Transftir  Act,  1894,"  gave  authority 
to  directors  to  refuse  approval,  without  assigning  reasons^  to  any  transfer  of 
shares  on  which  there  is  liability.  It  limited  the  number  of  directors  to  not 
IsM  than  five  or  more  than  seven.  (See  Bubsequent  legi«lation  in  1898  as  to 
directory.) 

**The  Bank  op  New  Zkalaivd  and   BANKiNa  Act,  1895,'*  akd  its 
Amendment  Act. 

This  Act  was  pasAed  on  the  4th  of  September,  1895.  It  provided  for  writing 
off  the  paid  up  capital  of  th«i  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (£9D0|0O0),  together  with  the 
proceeds  |esti mated  at  £450^000)  of  the  firwt  call  of  £3  6s.  6d.  on  the  reserve 
liability  of  i:  10  per  share. 

A  sum  of  £500,000  new  capital  is  raided  by  preferred  shares,  and  issued 
to  the  colony  in  exchange  for  Government  securities.  The  preferred  share»i 
bear  ijiterent  at  3^  per  cent.  The  bank  may  withio  six  years  repurchase 
them  at  pan  Futther  share  capital  is  created  by  a  second  call  of  one- 
third  of  Urn  reserve  liability  (£3  6s.  8d.  per  share)  in  four  instalments^  and 
the  final  third  may  be  called  up  at  any  time  after  the  31  si  December, 
1898.  The  sum  ol  one  million  pounds,  required  by  the  Share  Guarantee  Act 
of  1894  to  be  invested  ftfl  the  Oolnnial  Treasurer  might  approve,  is  released 
for  employment  by  the  bar^k  in  its  ordinary  business.  So  long  as  the  colony 
remains  liable  under  the  Act,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  vs  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Gove^rnor,  and  one  of  the  prei^^nt  directors  is  to  redgn  to  make  way  for  the 
Government  appointee.     (See  subsequent  legislation  in  1896  as  to  directory.) 
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Ad  Assets  BealiBatioD  Board  is  eRtablighed  to  parcb&se  all  the  a^iaeta  of  the 
Egtatea  Compikny,  iknd  of  the  Auckland  Ar^rioaltuTal  Com  party «  for  the  flum 
of  £2,731.706,  being  the  estimated  value  of  the  properuea  on  the  SUt  of 
March,  1895,  Bubjeot,  however,  to  an  adjuatraeifit  of  station  acoouDta,  the  pur- 
chase-money  to  be  paid  in  debentures  isnued  by  the  Assets  Board,  having  a  nine 
years'  currency  and  bearing  iniereiit  at  3§^  per  cent,  par  annum  from  the  Slat 
March,  1895,  uny  deficiency  to  he  gaaranteed  by  the  Governmeat  as  a  charge 
upon  the  Go nsoh dated  Fund  of  the  colony. 

Provision  is  made  for  Becuring  the  Government  against  loaa  on  account  of 
thia  guarantee,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may^  in  the  event  of  any  deficiency, 
appoint  a  Receiver  in  respect  of  the  socuriticB  with  the  powers  of  a  hquidator 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Assets  Realisation  Board  Is  a  body 
corporate,  consTsting  of  three  members,  two  appointed  hy  the  QoverBor  and  one 
chosen  by  the  directors  of  the  bank. 

Section  3  of  **The  Banking  Act^  1894,'*  is  repealed,  and  power  is  given  to  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  to  purchase  the  business  and  asseta  of  any  other  bank 
doing  buBtnesa  in  the  colony,  excepting  such  lissets  as  are  found  to  be  bad,  doubt- 
ful, or  valueless.  Any  auch  purchase  is  coni^ittonal  on  ratii,oation  by  the  share- 
holders of  the  selling  bank  and  the  approval  of  Parliament.  [The  biishtesa  of 
£he  Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  aincB  been  purdiased  urtder  tlie  authority 
^ttfen,  the  contract  being  apptoved  uruier  the  ATrtendment  Act  of  1895,  section  3, 
and  Bubaequenlly  ratified  by  the  shareJiolders  of  the  stlUng  bank] 

So  long  OS  the  colony  remains  in  any  measure  liable  under  the  Aot^  or  the 
Share  Guarantee  Act  of  1894,  the  proprietors  of  the  bank  may  not  take  any  atepa 
towards  winding  up  or  dissolving  the  bank. 

The  Assets  Board  are  to  draw  up  a  balance-sheet  every  six  months »  and  Uy 
the  same  before  Parliament. 

**  The  Bank  of  Nkw  Zkai.ahd  ash  Banioho  Act,  1898." 

Consequent  on  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representafeivios 
appointed  10  make  mquiries  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
a  statute  was  passed  in  1308  bearing  the  above  title. 

It  provides  fur  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  six  persona,  instead  of  ive, 
of  whom  four  are  appt  inted  by  the  Governor  in  Council  and  two  elected  by  the 
shareholders  of  the  bank. 

The  ofiice  of  Prtsident  ia  aholishedf  with  its  power  of  veto ;  while  the  old 
constitution  o(  the  Board,  under  whroh  the  President  and  one  director  only  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  three  by  the  shareholders,  gives  way 
to  the  new  one. 

Of  the  four  membera  in  the  new  Board  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
in  Council,  two  retire  on  the  31at  March,  1901,  the  retiring  directors  being  <ie- 
cided  by  lot  amongst  the  four.  On  ih©  Slst  March,  1902,  and  on  the  same  day 
in  each  aubsequtnt  year,  the  two  members  who  have  been  longest  in  offioe  retire. 
The  ordinary  ^ime  of  office  of  the  four  members  ia  tbua  two  years. 

The  two  directors  eUcted  by  the  shareholdera  of  the  bank  hold  office  for  an 
ordinary  lerm  of  two  ytara,  subject  to  the  provision  that  one  is  to  retire  on  the 
3lHt  March,  1001,  it  being  decided  by  lot  between  the  two  which  Is  to  retire 

On  the  above-named  day  in  1902,  and  the  same  day  in  each  subsequent 
year,  the  member  who  ha^  been  longest  in  office  retirea. 

Provision  wa»  made  for  offering  the  retiring  President  of  the  old  Board  a  sum 
of  i£4,500  by  way  of  compensation,  leaving  it  open  to  him  to  decline,  with  power 
of  instituting  prooeedit>g4  to  recover  damages  for  wrongful  removal  from  ofiice. 
[The  President  has  since  retired,  and  ia  now  one  of  the  directors  elected  by  the 
shareholders.] 

The  remuneration  of  the  new  Chairman  and  directors  is  £2,000  per  annum, 
which  they  divide  amongst  themselveSf  in  ahares  fixed  by  reaolution  of  the 
Board. 

There  are  sundry  provisions  as  to  the  voting  at  meetings,  and  a  carefully 
limited  power  of  veto  in  respect  of  reBoiutmna  passed  by  thaieholderia,  under 
eertain  ciroamstances,  is  given. 
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Amotigat  other  variouB  matters  provided  for,  ib  may  be  m&ittioDed  tbat  the 
Governor  in  CquiiciI  may  appoint  an  Asektant  Auditor.  The  Chief  Aiidttor  is 
given  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Board,  aad  emp^^wered  to  .suspend  the 
operation  of  any  act  or  proceedings  until  the  Board  bae  had  an  opportunity  of 
coDstderJDg  the  same  at  &  future  meeting. 

Savings  Bankb. 

The  number  of  post-offices  o|>en  for  the  transaction  of  savings- 
bank  bo  sine  SB  at  the  end  of  1898  was  405. 

There  were  37,265  new  accounts  opened  in  the  year,  and  26,628 
accounts  were  closed.  The  total  number  of  open  accounts  at  the 
end  of  1898  was  169,968. 

The  deposits  received  during  the  year  amounted  to  £3,279,611 
78.  56.,  and  the  withdrawals  to  £3,194,893  16s.  7d.,  the  excess  of 
deposits  over  withdrawals  having  thus  been  £84,717  10s.  lOd,  The 
total  sum  standing  at  credit  of  all  accounts  on  the  31st  December, 
1898,  was  £4,957,771  Ss.  5d.,  which  gave  an  average  of  £29  3s.  5d. 
to  the  credit  of  each  account. 

The  following  wei*e  the  securities,  <fec.,  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  Postmaster-General  6n  account  of  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank 
Fund  on  the  Slst  Decmber,  1898  :— 


Deaoription  of  Securities.  Ac, 


KomiQ&l  Valtie. 


V&lue  at  Cost 
Prico. 


'Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlementi  £       h.   d.  £         s.     d. 

Act,  1896,*' Debentures  at  3i  per  cent.      ..       250»000    0    0     250,000    0    0 
**  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement 

Aot»  18*10/' Debenturoa  at  3  per  cent.         ..         35,000    0     0       35,000    0     0 

*  Consolidated  Loan  Act,  1867,"   Debentures^  I 
4  per  cent,         ..  ..  ..  ,..  I       1",000    0    0       12,480    0    0 

'Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1881,*'  Debentures,  i 

3^  per  cent.       ..  ».  .,  ..         54.300    0    0       54,300    0    0 

**  Defence  and  other  Purposep  Loan  Aot*  1870,'* 

Debentures,  4  per  cent.  . .  ,.  .,         75,000    0    0       72,000    0    0 

"  Defence  and  other  Purpogea  Loan  Act,  1870," 

Debentures,  4  J  per  cent.  ..  ..I        8,100    0    0         8,100    0    0 

District  llaihvftys  Purchasing  .'\cts,   18B5-8G,  i 

Debentures,  4  per  cent.  . .  ..  ..         42,000    0     0       30,076  17     8 

District   Railwaya   Purchasing  Aotg,  1885-86, 

Scrip,  4  per  cenL  ..  ..  .<         34,100     0    0       34,100    0    0 

Dunedio  Garrisoti  Hall  Debentures,  5  per  cent.  6,000    0     0         6,000    0    0 

**  Genera]  Purposes  Loan  Act,  1873,"  Deben- 1 

tures,  4  per  cent.  ,.  ,.  ..  5,200    0    0         4,342    0    0 

**  Government  LoanB    to    Local   Bodies   Act, 

18SG.'*  Debentures,  84  per  cent.  ..  ..       231,000    0    0     231,000    0    0 

Greymouth    Harbour   Board    Debentures,    4 

percent  ..  ..  ..  «.       100,000    0    0     100,000    0    0 

Hamilton  Borough  Debentures,  54  per  <sent. ..  I  3,000  0  0  3,000  0  0 
Hokitika  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  5  per  cent. I  10,000  0  0  10,000  0  0 
n  Ini migration  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act,  [ 

1870."  Debentures,  4  per  cent,    ..  ..,     174,200    0    0     167,272    0    0 

*  Immigration  and   Public  Works  Loan  Act, 

1670,*'  Debentures,  4^  percent.  ..  .J      20,900    0    0       20,527  10    0 
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Description  of  Securities,  3tc. 


Nomioal  Vs.lue. 


Value  at  Cost 
Prlo*. 


**  Immigration  and  Pablio  Works  Lo&n  Act, 
1870,'^  Debentures,  4  por  cent.  (ImperliLl 
guaranteed! 

Inscribed  Stock,  3  per  cent. 

Land   for  Settlements  Acts,   1892  and    1894,  I 
Debentures,  4  per  cent,  . ,  , ,  I 

'*  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1894/'  Debentures, 
3j  per  cent. 

**•  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1892,^*  Debentures, 
4|  per  oent. 

**  Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands  Ac- 
quisition Act.  1894/'  Debentures,  4  per  cent. 

**  Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands  Ae- 
quisition  Act,  1894,'*  Debentures,  3^  per  cent. 

**  Native  Land  Purchases  Act,  1892,"  Deben- 
ture's, 4A  per  cent. 

North  Rakaia  River  Board  Debentures,  5  per 
cent.   . . 

Oamn.ru  Borough  Consolidated  Loan  1893  De- 
bentures, 5  per  cent. 

Oamarti  Harbour  Bonds,  5^  per  cent. 

Patea  Harbour  Board  Debentures^  4 J  per  cent. 

Thames  Borough  Debantures,  6  per  cent. 

Thames  Harbour  Board  Debentures.  4  per  cent. 

•♦  Public  Revenues  Act,  1893  "  (Troasurj  Bills), 
3i  per  cent. 

West  port  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  4  per 
cent.  , ,  * .  . .  ..  ,, 

Totals      -» 


400,000 
1,707,140 

lii9,100 

376,690 

45,276 
264,000 

85,000 

125,000 

1,000 

13,800 
32,000 
10,000 
6,500 
10,000 

349,200 

421,060 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


il 


4,987,a56    0    0 


400,000 
707,140 

129,100 

376,690 

46.276 
264,000 

35,000 

125,000 

1,000 

13,800 
32,000 
10,000 
6,500 
10,000 

349,200 

421,050 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

n  0 

€  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


4,969,954     7     8 


There  are  seven*  savings-banks  in  the  colony  not  connected 
with  the  Post  Office.  The  total  amount  deposited  in  them  in 
1898  was  £^504,153  lis.,  of  which  the  deposits  by  Maoris 
comprised  J£20,  The  withdrawals  reached  the  sum  of  £514,173 
Is.  7d.,  exceeding  the  total  deposits  by  JeiO,019  10s.  7d.  The  total 
amount  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
£789,116  Is,  6d.,  of  which  sum  £91  Is.  3d,  belonged  to  Maoris. 

Summary  op  all  Deposits. 

If  the  total  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  the  average  for  the  last  quarter,  then  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  exclusive  of  Government  moneys,  the  deposits  in  the  several 
banks  of  issue  and  in  the  two  classes  of  savings-banks  amonuted  at 
the  end  of  1898  to  £18,974,201.  In  addition,  there  are  the  deposits 
with  building  societies,  which  in  1897  were  £189,283,  and  it  is  known 
that  there  were  also  deposits  with  financial  companies,  of  which  no 
particulars  have  been  supplied  to  the  department.  The  known  de- 
posits reach  an  average  of  £26  158.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population, 
exclusive  of  Maoris. 


*  One  in  liquidation  since  Slst  Marcli,  1898. 
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BtriLDiNa  Societies  . 

There  were  68  registered  building  societieB  in  operation  in  the 
colony  at  the  end  of  1897-  Of  these,  30  were  terminable  societies, 
the  rest  were  permanent. 

The  total  receipts  by  these  societies  during  their  financial  ye£ir 
were  £668,516,  of  which  deposits  comprised  £175,744. 

The  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  valued  at  £937,587.  The 
total  liabilities  were:  To  shareholders,  reserve  fund,  &c.,  £734,446  ; 
to  depositors,  £189,283 ;  and  to  bankers  and  other  creditors, 
£13,858. 

Friendly  Societies. 

The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  received  refcurns  for  the  year 
1897  from  3B8  lodges,  courts,  tents,  &c.,  of  various  friendly  societies 
throughout  the  colony.  The  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  1897 
was  32,670. 

The  total  value  of  the  assets  of  these  societies  was  £637,011, 
equivalent  to  £19  10b.  per  incmlcier*  Of  the  total  assets,  the  value 
of  the  sick  and  funeral  benefit  funds  was  £583,924. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  sick  and  funeral 
funds  amounted  to  £75,698,  and  the  expenditure  to  £54,124,  of 
which  the  sick-pay  to  members  reached  the  sum  of  £33,419.  In 
addition  to  the  sick-pay,  the  sum  of  £30,391  was  paid  out  of  the 
medical  and  management  expenses  fund  for  attendance  given  and 
medicine  supplied  to  the  members  and  their  families. 

Mortgages, 

Id  a  return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea  last 
session  it  is  stated  that,  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1898, 
mortgages  to  the  value  of  £6,702,081  were  registered  in  the  several 
land  registration  districts  of  the  colony,  w4iile  the  monetary  value  of 
those  paid  off  amounted  to  £5,516,598.  Compared  with  a  some- 
what similar  return  for  the  year  1895-96,  the  mortgages  registered 
show  an  increase  of  £1,128,291.  the  total  amount  for  the  earlier 
year  having  been  £5,573,790. 

The  total  amount  represented  in  the  mortgages  registered  and 
paid  off  in  eacli  registration  district  during  1897-98  was  : 


Dtitrict. 

Auckland    . . 

Gisborne 

TAraDaki     .. 

Hawke'R  Bay 

Wenington. . 

Marlborough 

Nelscn 

Wesiland    . . 

Canterbury 

Otago 

Soytblaod.. 


Amount  of  Mortgages    Amount  pf  Mortgagss 


Totals.. 


KegiRiered. 

Paid  off. 

£ 

M 

646.674 

718,132 

388,530 

162,903 

486,862 

306,974 

6^,842 

5aS,076 

..      1,768,207 

1,094,284 

67,129 

49.862 

181.564 

124.004 

20,670 

8,045 

..      1,359,140 

l,616,r>41 

519^641 

648,310 

429,932 

265,378 

.,  JE6, 702,081 

£6,516,S98 

LIFE    INSUBANCB. 
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Classified  according  to  the  various  rates  of  interest,  the  amounts 
in  the  mortgage  deeds  registered  ia  1897-98  were  : — 


Year  , 

1897-98 


AmoanL 
M 
43,341 
994,703 
179,294  (a) 
2,029,506 
451,525(fc) 
823,930 
237,126  (c) 
363,854 
33,866  (d) 
214,669 
75,750 
1/254,517 


BaC«  of  Interest. 

at  4  per  oent  or  under. 

at  4|  per  cent. 

at  4|  per  cent. 

at  5  per  oerit. 

at  5|  per  cent* 

at  6  per  cent. 

at  6^  per  cent. 

at  7  per  cent. 

at  7^  per  cent. 

at  8  per  cent, 

at  8^  per  oeat.  and  oTer. 

at  rates  not  speotfiod. 


.€6,702,081 

{a,)  locltiding  £1,250  at4^  per  cent.  (6.)  Including  £13,210  at  6J  per  oant, 
£1,800  at  5J  per  cent.,  and  £1,715  at  6J  per  cent.  (€,)  locluding  £483  at  6J  per 
<i&nt,^  £900  at  6§  per  cent.,  £150  at  6|  per  cent.,  £900  at  6 J  p€r  cent.,  and 
d£l5,775  at  6J  per  cent,     {d,}  Inclnding  £6,000  at  7^  per  cent. 

Comparison  of  the  foregoing  with  the  amounts  at  the  various 
rates  of  interest  in  the  mortgages  registered  during  1895-96  shows 
ihe  lowering  of  the  rates  that  has  taken  place  : — 


/ 


Year 
1893-96 \ 


£ 
26,285 
833,226 
732,704 
116,  GOO 
1,372,261 
371,896 
599,542 
111,651 
382,348 
173,416 
853,801 

£5,573,790 


in  Binall  HumB  at  less  than  5  per  cent. 

at  from  5  per  cent,  to  5J  per  cent. 

at  5^  percent. 

at  5^  per  cent. 

*it  from  6  p«r  cent,  to  &J  per  cent. 

at  from  6^  per  cent,  to  6|  por  cent. 

at  from  7  per  cent,  to  7J  per  cent. 

at  7|  per  cent. 

at  S  per  CGDt. 

ia  filial  1  Hums,  at  rates  above  S  per  cent. 

ii.t  rateB  which  are  not  specified. 


Life  Insukance. 

There  were  existing  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1897  as 
'  tnany  as  75,692  life  insurance  policies,  an  average  of  nearly  104  in 
•every  1,000  persons  Hving.  The  gross  amount  represented  hy  these 
policies  was  £19,723,970,  an  average  of  £261  2s.  2d.  for  each  policy, 
and  of  £27  Is.  Id.  for  every  European  inhabitant  of  the  colony  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  distribution  of  these  pohcies  among  the  various  life  assur- 
ance officea  is  nliown  in  the  following  table,  hy  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  nearly  ooe-half  are  held  in  the  Government  life  Insurance 
Department^  respecting  which  institution  a  special  article  will  be 
found  in  Part  IIL  of  this  book. 
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Number  of 

Yeara  of 
BuBiaeBs  in 
the  Colony. 

New  Zealaod  Boslneea  only. 

Name  of  Office. 

^exi^Un^^        QroE»  Amount 

End  of  Year      *tBndofYear 
1B97.       1                **^- 

The     Australian     Mutual     Provident 

Society 
The  Citizena'  Lift)  Aasuranoe  Company 

(Limited) 
The  Colonial   Mutual  Life  Assuranco 

Society  (Limited) 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

of  the  United  Statce 
The  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Aus- 
tralasia 
The  National  Mutual  Life  Association 

of  Australasia  (Limited) 
The  New  York  Life  losurauce  Company 
The  Life  Insurance  Department  of  the 

New  Zealand  Govern niciit 

36 

4 

14 

13 

21 

18 

U 
28 

23,282 

1,112 

4,104 

743 

4,217 

5,908 

152 
30,174 

147,0^5  H 
1,090,936    H 

S20,4B2  ^M 

1,100,6^1  ^M 

1,363,638 

58,395 
9,002,601 

Totals,  December,  ISO! 
Totals,  Decembor,  1896 

75,692         £19,723,970 
72.193         £19,097,4.S5 

The  rate  at  %vhich  life  insnraace  increased  is  evidenced  by  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  insured  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
two  years  1896  and  1897,  being  a  sum  of  JS626,515^  or  3'28  per  cent, 
for  a  period  in  which  the  population  increased  by  2  09  per  cent* 

iNDusTBlAii  Life  Assurance. 
In  addition  to  the  ordumry  life  insurance  transactions  alluded  to 
above,  there  were  in  1897  two  industrial  life  assurance  offices  doing 
business  in  New  Zealand,  The  number  of  policies  in  existence  and 
the  gross  amount  insured  by  such  policies  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  :— 


Nftme  of  Oifioe. 


Number 

of 

Years 

of 

Buiiuess 
fn  the 
Colony. 


New  Zealand  Businena  only. 


Number  of 


OrosH  AniOQut 


Policies  at  h°»'^''*^^^^^>'  PoliciL.* 
^'ofY«      ^tKndofYear 
18W.       '  ^^' 


The  Citizens*  Life  Assurance  Company 

(Liraited) 
The  Provident  and  Initiistriallnauranoe 

Company  of  New  Zealand 

ToUlfl,  Deosmber,  1897 
Totals,  Deoember,  18% 


331,644 
182 « 363 


£513,907 
£437,940 


I 


!a  fiut  pa.%ft  ^9^ 


mimm  life  iisumice  depirtmeit 

OF  lEW  ZEIUNO, 


Number  of  Policies  In  tee  on 
ofttieunder-niention 

the  31st  D 
ed  Years. 

1890 

ecemtier 

1898 

b. 

18B0 

b 

1870 


No. 

59 


I 


No. 

11,656 


No. 

28,102 


No. 

37,848 


Sums  Assured  and  Bonuses  on  the  31st  December 
of  the  followiog  Years. 

1890 


@  O 


X30,250 


^4.171,504  ^7,807,792         JEIO.124,227 


PRIVATB   WEALTH, 
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Here  a  rise  of  :£75,967,  or  17 "35  per  cent.,  ib  fouod  to  have 
taken  place  in  twelve  months. 


The  Public  Trust  Office, 


This  institution  is  described  in  the 
number  of  estates  in  it  increased  from 
1899»  while  the  total  value  rose  from 
during  the  same  period. 

Classifying  the    business    as   on    the 
result B  are  : — 


Wills  and  truatB  (including  sinking  innda 

accounts) 
Intestate  eiitates 
Beal  estatos    . . 
Lunatic  ee tales 
Native  reserves 

West  Coast  Settlement  Beaerv66 
Unclaimed  lands 

Total 


Year-book  for 
1,678  in  1890 
JE1,240,097   to 


1898.     The 

to  2,491  in 

£2,110,31G 


31st    March,    1899,    the 


Number 

of 
Estates. 

538 
821 
79 
507 
115 
293 
138 


2,491 


Valae 

of 
EsULtoft. 

£ 
865,446 
133,409 
8,414 

injss 

357,500 

6*20,000 

ia,754 

£3,110,316 


Private  Wealth, 
The  number  and  value  of  estates   of  deceased  persons  finally 
certified,  on  which  duty  was  paid  during  the  years  1896.  1897 i  and 
1898  are  shown,  classified  according  to  amount :— ^ 


isee. 

18^. 

laOB. 

Value  ^f  EatAtei. 

Kumbar 

\^ae  on 

Number 

^QOOQ 

Number 

^JBSSS'^ 

of 

wM0ii 

of 

Which 

of 

whleli 

EfttAtes. 

Duty -WW 

Estatea.  I 

Paid. 

Duty  wai 
Piid. 

M                £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

100  to        500       . . 

431 

123,283 

672 

126,146 

714 

147,280 

fiOO  ^     1,000       .. 

100 

112,430 

171 

120,438 

219 

157,709 

1,000  .     2,000       ,, 

118 

159,416 

108 

153,708 

151 

214,650 

2,000  .     3,000      .. 

45 

107,940 

39 

95,904 

76 

186,749 

3,000   .     4,000       ., 

m 

68,656 

39 

ia2,793 

31 

106,097 

4,000  „     5.000       .. 

10 

45,816 

19 

85,781 

24 

107,117 

5,000  .     7,500       .. 

19 

112,3:^5 

32 

11/7,396 

20 

121,253 

7.500    .  10.000 

17 

145,472 

13 

114,477 

12 

101,264 

10,000   ..   15,000       .. 

14 

103,840 

13 

156*030 

21 

254,750 

15,000   .  20.000       - . 

8 

139,988 

12 

199,686 

6 

100,395 

^2^i,QO0  and  over 

18 

987,180 

10 

598,392 

13 

764,116 

Totals 

856 

2,166,356 

1,128 

l,9eOJ41 

1.287 

1 

3,281,386 

The  oumher  of  estates  admitted  to  probate,  and  the  number  of 
adult  deaths  in  each  year,  1B94  to  1898,  are  given,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  less  than  27  out  of  every  100  adults  who  died  during 
the  year  1898  left  property  subject  to  estate  duty. 
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Yew, 

Number 
Bfitatei. 

Number 

of 

Adult  DoatbB, 

Proportion  per  Cent. 

of  AdiiltB  whodlod 

lemvinR  Property 

oil  which  Duty  p*id. 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

609 

767 

855 

1,128 

1,287 

4,148 
4,033 
5,944 
4,258 
4,696 

1468 
1902 
2168 

26  49               - 

27  41             1 

On  these  data  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  compute  roughly 
the  total  value  of  private  property  in  the  colony.  This  method  of 
estimating  the  private  wealth  of  a  people  by  means  of  the  probate 
returns  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  and  is  indeed  strongly  objected 
to  by  some  statisticians,  but  it  was  nevertheless  selected  by  the  late 
Professor  Main  waring  Browti  as  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  plan. 

Calculations  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hving  on  the  proportional  basis 
of  amouuts  left  by  the  dead  have  not  been  considered  satisfactory 
in  some  of  the  Australian  colonies,  but  in  New  Zealand,  where 
wealth  is  more  evenly  distributed,  the  results  have  proved  fairly 
comparable  year  by  year,  and  the  niethod  can  be  used  with  a 
greater  degree  of  confidence.  Dividing  the  aggregate  amount  admit- 
ted to  probate  during  a  series  of  years  by  the  number  of  deatJis 
occurring  within  the  same  period,  the  average  value  of  property 
left  by  each  person  dying  is  obtained.  On  the  assumption  that  tho 
average  wealth  owned  by  each  person  living  is  equal  to  that  left  by 
each  person  dying,  the  total  aggregate  private  wealth  may  readily 
be  found.  For  a  cEilculation  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
•  average  results  for  a  series  of  years,  as  any  inference  drawn  from 
the  figures  of  a  single  year  would  be  untrustworthy  ;  for  an  increase 
in  the  death-rate  must  necessarily  give  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  estimated  wealth,  unless  the  value  of  estates  admitted  to  pro- 
bate maintains  year  by  year  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  deaths* 
An  epidemic  among  young  children  who  have  no  property  to  leave 
would  unduly  lower  the  average ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
deaths  of  a  few  wealthy  persons  would  raise  it  abnormally.  It 
must  also  be  remembered,  when  using  these  figures  for  comparative 
purposes,  that  the  lowness  of  the  death-rate  in  New  Zealand  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  small  mortality  among  infants.  By  putting 
the  figures  for  several  jears  together^  and  taking  the  average  for  the 
term,  results  may  be  arrived  at,  thus :— 


Yfiar«, 
i  Delusive. 

Amount 
SWorti  to. 

ToUl 

Numburof 

DeathH. 

Averftfje 

Amount  left 

by  Bach 

I'ursoQ. 

Average 

Number  of 

I'tirftona 

llvlog. 

Average  Total 

Wnalth  for 

each  Year  of 

the  PciritHi. 

1894-98        9,213.254 

84,052 

£      a.     d. 
270  11     3     1      707,26(3 

191.360,718 
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It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this  averEuge  does  not  exhibitr  with 
sufBcieot  accuracy  the  actual  present  amount  of  wealth.  If  the 
average  amount  per  head  were  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year 
189d  as  for  the  period  1894-98— viz.,  £270  564— then  the  total  wealth 
possessed  by  the  743,463  persons  in  the  colony  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  would  be  ^£201, 154,323. 

These  ligureB,  however,  fall  short  of  the  full  amount  of  private 
wealth,  as  the  values  sworn  to  do  not  include  those  estates  on 
which  no  stamp  duty  is  payable — viz.,  land  and  goods  passing  to 
the  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased,  and  a  great  number  of  pro- 
perties under  £100.  The  aggregate  value  of  such  estates  must  be 
considerable,  and  should  give  a  substantial  increase  to  the  average 
amount  per  head,  and  therefore  to  the  total  wealth. 

The  estimated  private  wealth  for  each  of  ten  years  id  shown  by 
the  following  figures  : — 

Year,  Amount. 

1889  ..  ,.  .,  133,135,134 

1890  ..  .-  ..  142,631,461 

1891  ..  ..  ..  145,780,502 

1892  ..  ..  ..  152,065,087 

1893  .,  .,  -.  156,058,273 

1894  ..  ..  ..  154,715,821 

1895  ..  ..  ..  152,918,021 

1896  ..  ..  ..  170,007,843 

1897  183,781,780 

1898  201,154,323 

The  Government  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales  c  tiraated  the 
private  wealth  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia  for  the  year  1890 
at  £1,169,434,000. 

In  the  year  1885  the  property -tax  retoTDs  gave  £40,304,000  as 
the  value  of  public  property  in  the  colony,  including  Crown  lands, 
educational,  municipal,  and  other  reserves,  with  pubUc  works — 
namely,  railways,  telegraphs,  lighthouses,  buildings,  harbour*workB, 
and  water-supply  on  goldJields.  In  1888  the  value  of  tho  above 
had  risen  to  £42,505,000,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  1B95  the  sum 
would  probably  have  been  about  £45,000,000,  There  are  also  from 
nine  to  ten  millions  of  acres  of  lands  the  property  of  the  Maoris, 
In  1888  the  Native  lands  were  valued  at  £3,000,000  sterling.  The 
present  value  is  probably  not  so  nmch ;  some  land  has  been  sold, 
but,  on  the  other  hand^  some  of  that 'retained  may  have  increased 
in  value. 

Eaenikos  and  Income. 

The  amount  of  the  aggregate  annual  earnings  of  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  is  given  in  the  Year-book  of  1897  (p.  283),  To  arrive 
at  this  estimate  the  method  adopted  was  to  allot  to  each  person  the 
probable  income   earned   in    respect   of    the  occupation  set  down 


Average  per  Head. 

315 
22B 
230 
£36 
232 
225 

sig 

288 
252 
271 
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against  his  or  her  name  in  the  household  schedules  collected  at  the 
censuB  of  12th  April,  1896.  Exception  may  no  doubt  be  taken  to 
the  plan  of  basing  a  calculation  on  a  aeries  of  arbitrary  assumptions, 
but  there  is  precedent  for  such  a  course.  The  results  of  the  cal- 
culation were  given  without  any  guarantee  of  accuracy ^  similar 
figures  having  been  called  for  in  the  past.  Indeed  it  is  important 
to  make  clear  that  the  figures  must  only  be  considered  as  put 
forward  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  rather  of  necessity  than 
otherwise.  They  may  indeed  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  facts,  but  the 
responsibility  of  using  them  for  atiy  particular  purpose  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Eegistrar- General. 

Wages, 

The  aggregate  of  wages  paid  in.  the  colony  for  the  year  1896,  as 
jiven  in  the  Year-book  of  1897  (p.  284),  was  arrived  at  by  assigning 

"to  each  wage-earner  the  probable  annual  income  each  would  derive 
from  the  profession  or  occupation  followed.  As  in  the  case  of 
income,  the  calculations  made  were  put  forward  merely  by  way  of 

[an  attempt  to  get  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  facts,  and  because 
asked  for ;  but  no  assurance  whatever  can  be  given  as  to  the  exact- 
ness of  the  conclusions  stated,  and  the  Eegistrai- General  does  not 
accept  any  responsibility  in  regard  to  their  use. 


CoBT  OF  Living, 
An  estimate  was  made  in  1894  of  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Zea- 
^land,  including,  besides  what  was  spent  on  necesearies,  the  addi- 
tional outlay  on  what  may  be  termed  luxuries,  and  on  things  of 
occasional  necessity.     The  rate  arrived  at  per  liead  of  population 
I  was  £35  6s.  Id.  pei;  annum  for  that  year.     Fuller  particulars  are 
given  ill  former  issues  of  the  Year-book, 

The  average  income  per  head  previously  referred  to  was  believed 
to  be  from  J637  12s.  to  £44  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mulhali,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics/'  gives  the  average 
expenditure  per  head  of  population  for  various  countries  specified 
€L9  follows : — 

Country, 

United  Kingdom 

Freuice 

Germany 

Russm 

Austria 

Italy 

Spam 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Holland  


Average 

Aimu&l  h:x|)«uditiir« 

per  Head. 

£     •.     d. 

29  14     9 

■23 

19 

4 

20 

3 

4 

10 

1 

11 

14 

4 

9 

11 

11 

0 

15 

12 

6 

11 

5 

6 

20 

8 

4 

19 

0 

0 

m  11 

5 

00 

17 

4 

FBICBB   AND   WA^QBg* 


Country, 

Belgium 
Switzerland    . . 
United  States 
Canada 
Australia 
Argentina 


Average 

Annti*!  Expeodltiue 
p«r  Hetid. 
M     &.     d. 
26     8 
18     0 

32  16     2 
23     6     2 

33  10     3 
37     9     1 


The  estimate  for  Australasia,  as  made  ia  1894  by  Mr.  Goghlan, 
then  Govern  rnetit  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales,  was  as  high  as 
£43  12s.  lOd.  per  head. 

Annual  Consumption  of  Food,  STiMULANTa,  etc. 
The  quantities  used  per  head  of  population  in  New  Zealand  of 
acme  of  the  main  articles  of  consumption    will    be   found   in   the 
Year-book  for  1B98.     The  figures  are  average!  for  five  years. 

Prices  and  Wages. 

The  average  prices  of  produce,  live*stock,  provisions,  Ac,  in  each 
provincial  district  are  given  for  the  year  1898  in  tabular  form  on 
pages  304  and  305.  While  tlie  variations  for  the  different  districts 
are  such  as  to  render  it  in  most  cases  inadvisable  to  show  averages 
for  the  colony,  this  has  nevertheless  been  done  for  the  staples  of  food, 
i,e.f  bread,  meat,  and  milk,  also  for  tea  and  sugar,  which  may  almost 
be  called  necessaries.  Averages  for  the  colony,  taken  out  for  the 
years  1878,  1888,  and  1898,  indicate  generally  a  decline  in  prices 
with  the  advance  of  time.  In  striking  these,  prices  on  the  goldfields 
have  not  been  taken  into  account : — 


Rates  of  Wages. 

The  average  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1898  in  each  provincial 
district  for  agricultural,  pastoral,  artisan,  aud  servants'  labour  are 
given  on  pages  306  to  309. 
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Labour  Legihlation. 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand^ 
and  termed  the  *' Labour  Laws/'  comprises  the  uodermentioDed 
statutes  and  regulations  made  under  various  Acts  :^- 

"  The  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment  Act»  1894." 

**The  Contractors*  and  Workmen's  Lien  Act,  1892." 

*'The  Kmployera'  Liftbility  Aot.  1882,**  with  araflndmenti*  of  1891  and  1892, 

♦•  The  FftctorieB  Act,  1894/'  and  AniendmBnt  Act,  1896. 

"  Tbe  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  1891/'  with  amendmenfes, 
1895,  1896,  and  1898. 

"  The  Kauri-gum  Industry  Act,  1898." 

Labour  in  Coal-miuee  :  Extract  from  "The  Ooal-tuines  Act,  1991." 

X^abonr  in  Coai-mines  :  HegulationK  for  the  management  and  administratioa 
-of  fiindn  and  moneya  under  flection  69  of  "  Tbe  Coal-mines  Act,  1891/' 

"  Tbo  Master  and  Apprentice  Act,  1865/'  Master  and  Apprentice:  Extract 
from  *'  Tbe  Criminal  Code  Act,  1893,"  section**  150  and  213» 

♦^The  Mining  Act,  1898." 

*'  The  Servants'  Regie  try  Offices  Act,  1805.'* 

''The  Shearers'  Accommodation  Act,  1898/' 

"  The  Shipping  and  Seamen^B  Aot,  1377,'*  with  Amendment  Acts  of  1885, 
1890,  1894,  1895,  and  1896. 

"  The  SbopH  and  Shop-assietantd  Act,  1894,'*  with  Amendment  Acta  of  1B9S 
and  1896. 

**  The  Sunday  Labour  in  Mines  Prevention  Act,  1897." 

"The  Trade-Union  Act.  1878,'*  and  Amendment  Act,  1896. 

'*  Tbe  Truck  Act,  1391/' 

''The  Wages  Attachment  Act»  1895/* 

**The  Workmen's  Wages  Aot,  1893." 

These  Acts  and  regulations  are  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  Department  of  Labour,  with  general  remarks  by  the  Secretary, 
which  are  quoted  as  important  : — 

The  labour  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  efiort  to  regulate  certain  conditions 
afTocting  employer  and  employed.  Their  scope  embraces  many  diMcult  positiooA 
into  which  the  oxigencies  of  modern  industrial  life  have  forced  those  engaged  in 
trades  and  handicrafts.  The  general  tendency  of  these  lawn  is  to  ameliorate  the 
(  position  of  tiie  worker  by  preventing  social  oppression  through  undue  influences,  j 
or  through  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  sanitation.  It  wiU  undoubtedly  be  found 
that,  wjth  the  advance  of  lime,  these  laws  are  capable  of  improvement  and 
amendment;  but  they  have  already  done  much  to  make  the  lives  of  operatives 
of  fuller  and  more  healthy  growth,  and  their  aim  is  to  prevent  the  installation 
of  abuses  before  such  abuses  atttiin  formidable  dimensions. 

The  manufacturing  population  m  New  Zealand  differs  from  that  in  some 
other  of  the  Australafiian  Colonies  by  its  wide  dispersion .  Ttie  capital  city  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  draw  to  itself  tbe  industrial  ability  of  the  other  pro- 
vincial centres;  and  not  only  do  Auckland,  Cbristchuroh,  and  Dunedin  vie  with 
Wellington  as  centres  of  population,  but  alao  as  nuclei  of  oommeroiaj:  activity. 
In  the  second  class  towns,  such  as  Nelson,  Napier,  Invercargill,  <fec.,  many 
important  works  are  being  carried  on,  while  even  in  tbe  villages  and  rural 
districts  the  progress  of  new  settlement  necessitates  the  manufacture  df  articles 
which  in  older  communities  are  produced  in  specialised  localitiss.  Men 
soattered  widely  at  the  numerous  occupations  of  colonial  eountrj  liEd,i shearing, 
harvesting,  bu^h-felling,  road-making,  or  sailing  coastal  vessels,  &c.,  require  legal 
protection  agamst  the  dangers  and  disabilities  to  which  their  callings  expose 
them.  This  general  dispertjion  of  industry  necessitates  not  only  a  wi4e  system 
of  supervision,  but  legislative  measures  of  a  peculiar  character,  at  onoe 
sufficiently  elastic  to  comprehend  many  varieties  of  funoiioa,  and  y€lC  rigid  to 
cruf^h  any  apparent  abuse. 
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The  mofit  important  of  these  Ie^wh,  in  its  general  sigoiiicaiice,  is  that  dealing 
with  compulsory  iirbiLr&tioD  ia  iabour  dispulea^  ''The  ladasbdal  ConcilL&tion 
aad  Arbitration  Act,  1694  "  (with  its  ameodirkg  Act  of  1895),  exitits  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  industrial  assu^ciation,  and  to  facilitate  the  aeitlement 
of  trade  dtfiaculttes.  Socieiies  consisting  of  ^vc  or  moi^  employ  era*  or  of  seven 
or  more  workers,  may  be  registered  and  become  subject  to  the  juhfidiotion  of  tbe 
Board  and  Court  appointed  by  the  Act  Any  auch  society  may  brmg  a  disputed  case 
before  the  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  for  that  dtstrict^  and^  if  tbe  Board 
fails  to  effect  a  settlement,  tbtj  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration, 
whose  award  may  be  enforced  in  tlie  aame  manner  aR  an  awaid  of  the  Supremo 
Court.  The  amount,  however,  for  which  such  an  award  may  be  enforced  af^aint^t 
an  association  is  limited  to  M500.  fThere  are  aba  Amendment  Acts  of  181^6  and 
1893.] 

"The  Factories  Act,  1894, 'Ms  a  consolidAtmn  of  previous  legislation,  with 
some  important  additions.  New  Zealand  has  been  divided  into  fawtory  districts 
under  the  charge  of  a  Chief  Inspector  and  liVS  local  Inspectors*  Aa  a  "  factory  '* 
or  "  work-room  "  includes  any  pliice  in  which  two  or  more  p^irnons  are  engaged  in 
working  for  hire  or  reward  in  any  handicraft,  there  are  few  operatives  who  do 
not  como  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
not  allowed  to  be  employed^  and  the  hours  of  labour,  holidays,  &o,^  of  women 
and  youths  under  sixteen  are  strictly  regulated.  Good  ventilation,  sanitary 
accommodation*  and  general  cleanliness  of  buildings  are  points  dwelt  upon  ; 
while  machinery  has  to  be  properly  guarded,  fire  escapes  provided,  and  dangerous 
occupatiopB  especially  classified.  In  order  to  asiiisi  the  system  oC  free  genefal 
education  which  prevails  in  the  colony,  yoimg  persons  are  not  allowed  to  work 
in  factories  till  they  have  passed  the  Fourth  Standard  of  the  State  schoolsi  or 
an  equivalent  examination.  To  prevent  the  introduction  of  '*  aweatiug  "  into 
our  oommercial  centres,  articles  made,  or  partly  made,  in  private  dwellings,  or 
unregistered  workshops,  have  to  be  labelled  when  offered  for  sale,  so  that  goods 
BO  manufactured  (often  in  unsanitary  premises)  may  not  be  placed  in  the 
market  in  oompetition  with  work  done  in  properly  inspected  factories.  Any 
person  removiag  such  labels  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  Factory  Inspectors 
also  exercise  supervision  over  the  »ileeping  accommodation  provided  for  flhearer» 
in  country  districts.  As  the  sheep-rtins  and  farm^  are  widely  scattered,  some- 
times in  the  rough  and  remote  back-country,  this  part  of  the  work  of  inspection 
ia  no  ea^y  task.  A  woman  Inspector  of  Factories  also  gives  herassistanco  to  the 
duties  of  the  department,  travulhng  from  place  to  place,  and  particularly  looking 
into  the  condition  of  the  operative  women  and  girk.  [There  is  also  an  Amend- 
ment  Act  of  1896.] 

The  duration  of  the  houra  of  business  in  shop:}  is  limited  by  "  The  Shops  and 
Shop-aHsistanLs  Act,  1894/^  and  ''The  Sbopa  and  Shop-assistante  Act  Amend- 
ment Aotr  1895."  These  provide  for  the  closing  of  all  shops  in  towns  &nd 
boroughs  for  one  afternoon  half-holiday  in  each  week.  A  few  shops,  such  aa 
Ihoee  of  chemists,  fruiterers,  eating-house  keepers,  iJcc,  are  exempted  from  the 
general  closiug  on  account  of  their  convonierjco  to  the  public;  but  assistants  in 
such  ejstablishmentH,  in  the  hars  of  hotels,  and  m  country  stores,  must  have  a 
half- holiday  on  some  day  of  the  week.  Very  small  shops  carried  on  by 
Europeans  without  paid  assistants  are  also  exempt  from  closing  on  the  general 
half-hohdayf  but  must  closo  on  one  afternoon  in  each  week.  The  hours  of  work 
for  women  and  young  persons  are  defrned;  sitting  acoommodation  must  be 
provided,  and  precautious  as  to  the  necessary  time  for  meals,  sanitary  accom- 
modation, i&o.,  are  enforced;  the  Act  also  enumerates  the  working -hours, 
holidays,  &o.,  of  clerks  employed  in  banks,  mercantile  offices,  &c.  [There  is 
also  an  Amendment  Act  of  189G.] 

^^  The  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1882,"  added  to  and  amended  in  1891  and 
1892,  is  designed  to  protect  workmen  from  ncgligonce  on  the  part  of  employers, 
by  defining  under  what  circumstances  compensation  for  injury  or  death  may  be 
recoverable.  The  Act  covers  all  employments  except  that  of  domestic  servant, 
and  does  not  allow  ol  any  '*  oontractmg  out  '*  by  agreement  on  the  part  of 
employer  and  employed.     Another  Act  of  Lhia  character  has  regard  to  the  pay- 
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menl  of  workmon'a  wages^  and  states  that  if  a  workmari  fihall  domand  p&ymeat 
of  wages  twenty  four  hours  or  more  after  thev  are  due,  and  the  contractor  does 
not  pay  Ruch  wages,  the  workman  maj  legally  at  booh  all  money  b  due  to  the 
contractor  by  the  employer  until  such  wages  are  paid.  "  The  Truck  Aot^  1891/' 
requires  that  payment  of  wages  shall  not  be  maiSe  in  goods  or  **  truck/'  but  in 
money,  any  oontra  account  notwitbHtanding ;  but  there  are  a  few  exemptions, 
such  as  for  advances  for  food,  tools,  &c.,  to  men  engaged  in  felling  hush.  In 
order  to  minimise  the  number  of  caAea  wherein  fraudulent  or  unfortunate 
contractors  victimised  their  laboureri^,  •'  The  Contractors*  and  Workmen's  Lien 
Act  180!^/'  was  brought  into  existence.  Tbi4  entitles  a  person  who  has  done 
work  upon  any  lan<3,  building,  or  chattel  to  a  lien  upon  such  property.  The  lien 
is  only  to  he  exercised  under  certain  restrictions,  and  for  a  limited  amount,  but 
it  gives  priority  of  claim  for  wages  against  other  service,  and  enables  legal 
proceed  ingii  for  recovery  to  be  taken  before  the  attached  property  can  be  {disposed 
of  or  alienated. 

'*The  Servants*  Registry  Offices  Act,  1695/'  regulates  the  licensing  of 
registry  offices  for  domestic  or  farm  aervante.  It  prevents  friendless  or 
uneducated  people  from  becoming  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  pe^son^l,  who 
formerly  collected  fees  by  duping  the  applicants  for  situations.  The  registry' 
office  keepers  have  to  pay  a  licensing  fee  to  the  Government,  and  to  present  a 
oertiicate  of  good  character  when  applying  for  a  license.  Proper  leigers  and 
books  open  to  inspection  must  be  provided,  and  the  lending  or  hiring  of  lioenses 
If  not  permitted.  RegiBtry-oflice  keepers  are  not  allowed  to  keep  lodging- 
fhouses  for  servants,  or  have  any  interest  in  such  houBes. 

Five  Acts  for  the  supervision  of  shipping,  and  the  proteotion  of  sailora  and 
passengeri^,  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  They  relate  to  the  appointment  of 
pilots  and  ships' officers;  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  sailors;  the  sanitation, 
fentilation,  and  overloading  of  vessels  ;  and  the  number  ol  duly  rat^d  hands 
engaged  in  proportion  to  tonnage.  They  endeavour  to  prevent  injustice  to  the 
sailor  as  to  advance-notes,  or  payments  in  foreign  money,  and  altio  specify 
penalties  tr>  be  inflicted  for  desertion,  disobedience,  Sic. 

Combinations  or  associations  of  persona  for  regulating  the  relations  between 
[roasters  and  masters,  or  masters  and  workmen,  or  workmen  and  workmen,  ara 
directed  by  ■'  The  Trade  Union  Aot,  1678/*  In  this  Act  the  different  svatates 
which  do  not  apply  to  trade-unionii  (such  as  the  Joint  Stock  Act,  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  Sec.)  are  enumerated,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  societies  may 
register,  hold  property,  &c.,  is  set  out,  together  with  the  necessary  provisionft  as 
to  returns,  penalties,  d:c.  "  The  Conapiraoy  Law  Amenciment  Act,  1894,"  permite 
any  combination  of  persons  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  provided  that  any 
«ot  performed  by  such  combination  or  society  would  not  be  unlawful  if  done  by 
one  person.  Such  action  must  not  incl  ude  riot,  sedition,  or  crime  against  the  State, 
[An  Amendment  Act  was  passed  in  1896,  altering  the  age  of  memberHbip.] 

'*  The  Wages  Attachment  Act,  1B95,"  prevents  wages  below  £2  a  week  being 
attached  for  debt.  It  does  not  interfere  with  any  workman  being  sued  for  debt 
in  the  ordinary  course,  but  prevents  a  grasping  creditor  from  stepping  in  before 
others  and  seizing  wages  in  eidvance  before  they  are  earned. 

■*  The  Master  and  Apprentice  Act,  1865,''  applies  mainly  to  the  indenturing 
of  apprentices  by  the  State,  such  apprentices  being  children  of  destitute  parents^ 
In  other  respects  the  law  of  England  is  held  to  be  the  law  governing  the  relationa 
between  masters  and  apprentices  in  this  colony ;  but  special  sections  of  the  Act 
apply  to  the  punishment  of  apprentices  for  absonting  themselves  from  duty, 
and  to  the  fine  on  a  master  for  neglecting  or  ill-using  his  apprentice. 

<<The  Mining  Act,  1898,"  consolidates  and  repeals  all  sratntes  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  includes  various  amendments  suggested  by  the  Conference  of  War- 
dens of  gold  fields,  and  by  mining  associations.  The  mining  legislation  refers  to 
[labour  in  ciny  kmd  of  mine,  and  deals  with  the  position  of  tribaters  and  wages- 
Qen,  the  examination  for  certificates  for  mine- man  age  rs«  &o.,  provision  for 
ventilation,  precautions  against  accident  by  blasting,  &c. 

In  or  about  coal  mines  women  and  boys  are  not  allowed  to  be  engaged. 
There  is  provision  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  mine^manekgers,  englDA- 
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drivezn,  &o.,  and  rules  are  furniBlied  aa  to  tbc  ogGS  and  working -hours  of  those 
employed  in  attending  enginee,  macbinerv*  winding  g^ar,  &c.  The  ventilation 
oE  mines  is  provided  for,  and  the  ne^'eiisary  Rafeguardji  imposed  a>i  to  blasting 
operationB,  working  in  foul  air,  protecting  lights,  &c.  There  are  r^galations 
for  the  mafiagement  and  admioistration  of  funda  and  monevs,  which  relate 
chiefly  to  the  withdrawal  of  monevs  from  the  Sick  and  Acoident  Fund,  and 
rebuma  demanded  from  trtiatces  of  the  fund. 

Co-operative  Pdblic  Works. 

Bemarks  on  the  co-operative  system  of  constructing  public 
works  %vere  given  in  a  special  article  in  the  Year-book  of  1894. 
The  numbers  of  workmen  employed  in  this  manner  under  Govern- 
ment departraeots  during  the  financial  year  189tJ-99  v?ere  : — 


ijiuias  ana 
Departnient. 

Public  Works 
Dupiurttimut. 

Stat  a  Farm, 
Levin. 

TotaL 

April, 

1S98 

.        1,575 

908 

16 

2,499 

May, 

m 

.        1,601 

862 

15 

2,466 

Jane. 

,                                 , 

,       1,656 

973 

14 

2,643 

Jaly. 

M 

.        1*S(H 

1,042 

14 

2,860 

August, 

* 

.       1,889 

1,946 

14 

3,249 

September, 

« 

.       1.883 

1,982 

210 

3,286 

October, 

* 

.        1,894 

1,497 

9H-) 

3,412 

November, 

^                                                          , 

.       1,749 

1.473 

20(b) 

3,242 

December, 

w 

.       1.397 

1,373 

180 

2,789 

January, 

1899 

1,194 

1,167 

im 

2,378 

B'ebruary, 

„ 

.       1.347 

1,205 

170 

2,569 

March, 

m 

1,367 

1,110 

22(*) 

2,499 

(•)  Also  nino  famflieB ;  (bjalao  oight  familiea. 

The   average   number  of   men  employed  in   each 
follows : — 


year  was  as 


Year. 

iionas 
and  Survey 
Dopartmont. 

Public  WOTkB 

Department. 

Total. 

1891-92 

261 

627 

788 

1892-93 

280 

842 

1,12*J 

1893-94 

998 

1,015 

1,948 

1894-95 

1,103 

962 

2,066 

1895-96 

1,572 

764 

2,336 

1896-97 

1,469 

854 

2,313 

1887-98 

1.552 

890 

2,442 

1898-99 

1.613 

1.194 

2,807 

Grosa  tot« 

Ja              8,773 

7.048 

15,821 

Average  ..        1,097  881  1.973 

The  State  Farm  at  Levin. 

The  Department  of  Labour  furnished  information  to  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  October,  1898,  on  this 
institution. 

The  area  of  the  farm  is  800  acres ,  all  of  which  was  in  bush  and 
gcrub  when  operations  commenced.     Its  valne  at  the  time  of  starting 
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Meu. 

Dopondenia. 

31 

70 

32 

73 

25 

49 

17 

20 

U 

20 

the  farm  wa8  £4  per  acre,  or  £3,200.  Since  then  ParliameDt  hswi 
voted,  for  carrying  on  the  farm,  sums  of  money  as  follows  :  £3,489 
to  MiUcK  1895  ;  £2.500  in  1895-96;  £1,500  in  1896-97  ;  and  £800 
in  1S97-9S  :  making  altogether  £8,289.  Besides  these  the  receipts 
for  the  period  1894-98  amounted  to  £3,876,  mainly  from  cattle,  fire- 
wood, butter,  and  miik,  royalty  on  timber,  rents,  and  general  produce. 
Against  the  above  there  is,  of  course,  the  land,  now  valued  at  £12  10s. 
an  acre,  with  stock,  implements,  huildings,  orchard,  fencing,  and 
roads. 

The  average  number  of  men  employed,  and  their  dependents,  for 
the  five  years  was  : — 

Year. 

1894  (Septeraber  to  December) 

1895 

1806 

18t)7 

1898  (to  end  of  July ^    .. 

In  a  draft  report  by  the  Hon,  Mr.  Bolt,  the  natural  difficulties  in 

hewing  a  settlement  out  of  a  crowded  forest  of  heavy  timber  are 

referred  to,  and  he  points  out  that  such  an  undertaking  could  give 

^ao  promise  of  reward  to  either  labour  or  capital  until  several  years 

had  passed.     At  the  same  time  he  remarks  :— 

A  State  farm  fihonld  not  be  looked  at  from  a  pro fit-and -loss  point  of  view, 
but  rather  an  an  inntitutiou  the  establi^^bment  of  which  is  demanded  by  tha 
eidgeooies  of  our  aoci&l  lifo,  and  which,  like  other  public  iDsbitutions,  reim- 
burses  the  State  by  increasing  the  buid  of  general  vveH  being. 
I  Considi^ring  tlio  initial  difticuLtieB  above  referred  to,  an  examination  of  the 
xetum  and  balance-Bbeet  of  the  Levin  State  Farm  N\iU  show  that  marked  and 
increasing  progreAs  ia  being  made.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts:— 
The  farm  baa  been  in  existence  for  about  foor  yearB*  During  the  first  two 
years  of  that  period  (1894-96)  the  nnm  of  £5,033  3i.  Id.  was  paid  in  wages,  whUe 
the  value  of  produce  sold  during  that  period  amounted  to  only  £1,303  18fl.  3d. — 
&  difference  of  £3,72*i  4q.  lOd.  During  the  two  years,  1896  to  1898,  the  wa^ea 
amounted  to  £3,221  Os,  8d.,  while  the  sum  realised  from  the  sale  of  produce  was 
£2,512  Oa.  lOd.  — a  difference  of  only  £649;  and,  t&kmg  the  past  year  by  itBelf , 
the  difference  between  the  sum  paid  In  wages  and  that  obtained  from  the  sale 
at  produelH  was  only  £33S. 

It  is  found  year  by  year  the  value  of  timber  sold  diminishes, 
while  that  of  the  agricultural  produce  increases. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Committee,  after  due  considera- 
tion, in  respect  of  State  faniis,  were  : — 

1.  That  State  farms  may  be  so  constituted  as  to  give  great  relief  to  men  who 
are  temporarily  out  of  employment,  and  that  their  utility  would  be  greatly  in- 

i  creased  if  manufacturing  industries  were  carried  on  in  connection  with  them 
>  wherever  possible.  Aa  an  instance,  the  Committee  point  out  that  at  the  present 
time  cream  is  sent  from  the  Levin  State  Farm  to  Wellington  and  returned  to  the 
Levin  market  in  the  form  of  butter.  Additional  employment  would  therefore  be 
given  if  the  dairying  operations  of  the  farm  were  extended  so  as  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  a  dairy  factory  thereon ;  and,  in  thiB  connection,  if  the  milk 
from  the  surrounding  farms  were  purchased  at  ihi  market  rate  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  the  district  would  be  suofltantiaL 

2.  That  State  farms  should  be  placed  within  reasonable  reach  of  tiie  persons 
intended  to  be  benefited. 
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3.  Tb&t  other  industries^  6Ut;h  ivs  market* gardening,  Hower  growing^  fiuifc- 
growing,  jam-meikiiig,  poultry- ra.i Ring,  itc  should  atno  be  estAbliufied, 

4.  The  State  fELrmui  Bhoiild  be  so  constituted  &ri  to  preclude  tiietr  being  viewed 
in  any  Henae  as  benevolent  institotions. 

5.  That,  with  the  exoeption  of  what  is  required  to  supply  immediate  and 
presgiDg  wants,  no  payment  in  respect  of  labour  performed  iibould  be  made  to 
any  person  not  an  ofiioer  ol  the  departiuenL  until  f^uch  person  is  leaving  the 
settlement. 

6.  That  operatlonB  OQ  the  settlementa  should  bo  directed  towards  supplying 
the  d&Uy  wantu  of  the  people  living  there,  and  with  that  view,  and  also  with  the 
view  of  making  tbo  employment  as  far  aa  may  be  suitable  to  tlie  various  capa- 
citieB  of  the  residents,  the  industries  carried  on  should  be  a^  nunierous  ai 
posBihle :  in  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  locality,  fioil^  and  other  conditions 
favourable  would  require  to  be  carefully  aelected. 

7.  That,  as  the  restoration  of  onr  forests  is  a  work  ol  great  national  im- 
portance, it  might  be  undertaken  as  an  adjunct  to  the  State  seltlement,  and 
tiiJB  would  give  occupation  to  men  at  nea&ons  of  the  year  when  work  on  the 
aetilementa  was  slack.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  necestsary  to  eBtablish 
nurseries  on  the  farms  where  some  of  the  older  men  might  be  employed,  while 
the  younger  and  more  able* bodied  could  be  employed  in  preparing  the  land  and 
planting  out  young  trees  in  auoh  reserves  in  the  colony  as  are  set  apart  for  emsh 
purposes. 

a.  That  State  farms  in  the  matter  of  instruction  should  have  a  technological 
i^ide,  in  order  that  the  principles  which  underlie  the  practical  lo^sons  received  on 
the  farm  might  be  further  illustrated  and  explained.  Persons  with  little  cash 
and  almost  devoid  of  knowledge  regarding  agricultural  pursuits,  but  who  a.re 
desirous  of  settling  on  Email  fiections  of  land  in  the  country,  might  avail  them- 
selves of  this  education. 


SECTIQN  XV.— METEOROLOGY. 


Temperature,    Rainfall,    Atmospheric    Pressure,    and    Wind, 

THROUGHOUT   NeW    ZEALAND,    AS   OBSERVED   AT    NiNB 

Stations,  for  the  Year  1898. 


{From  Tables  prepared  by  Sir  James  Hector.) 


The  Observations  wbbb  taken  at  9.80  a.m. 


Temperature 
in  Shade. 

Rainfall. 

11 

Stations  and  Months. 

t 

^ 

4»m 

PrevaUing 
Wind. 

1 

I 

Fall. 

II 

Auckland  (lat.  36°  60'  S. ; 

^Fahr. 

"Fahr. 

No. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

long.  174°  60'  40"  E. ;  alt. 

126  ft.). 

January 

900 

490 

10 

3140 

30-100 

SW.  W. 

February 

78-6 

475 

3 

0780 

30010 

SW,  NW. 

March 

780 

470 

11 

3020 

30080 

SW,  NE,  SB. 

April 

740 

450 

8 

0970 

30-170 

S,  SW,  NE,  B. 

May 

680 

400 

18 

3-670 

29-990 

SW.NW.NE.B 

June 

680 

41-5 

12 

3980 

30-190 

S.  SW. 

July 

620 

410  1  23 

6180 

29-910 

SW. 

August 

610 

41  0  f  23 

5940 

80070 

SW. 

September    . 

650 

450  ;  22 

2-250 

30080 

SW.  NW. 

October 

660 

47-5     19 

4-680 

29-890 

SW. 

November    . 

78  0 

480 

12 

2390 

29970 

SW. 

December    . 

770 

530 

13 

3-750 

29-920 

NE.  SW,  NNW. 

Rotorua(lat.  88°  9'  S. ;  long. 

176°  16' E.;  alt.  990  ft.). 

January 

980 

34-0 

6 

2060 

30130 

SW. 

February 

87-6 

300 

3 

2-620 

30080 

SW. 

March 

850 

810 

9 

2590 

30190 

SW,  s. 

April 

740 

320 

11 

2620 

30  290 

SW. 

May 

67-6 

260 

14 

7-600 

3O120 

SW,  NW. 

June 

600 

260 

6 

3470 

30-250 

SW. 

July 

576 

280 

16 

7-340 

29920 

SW. 

August 

630 

250 

13 

3-840 

30-110 

SW. 

September    . 

660 

290 

15 

2-210 

30-230 

SW. 

October 

74-0 

350 

16 

6090 

30  050 

sw,w. 

November    . 

84  0 

390 

19 

3-280 

30130 

N.  W,  SW. 

December    . 

780 

41-0 

14 

6260 

30150 

W,  N,  SE. 

^^^^J 

■ 

l^^^^l 
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H 

^H                  fitationi  and  Moittbs. 

''™SuX""  1      K""'*''- 

II 

** 

<• 

*»  ■ 

I 

1 

H 

Fall. 

■         NawPlymoutli  (lat.  39**  3'  3d' 

'  °  Fahr 

*  Pahr. 

No 

lochefl. 

tacbei. 

^^M 

■             S,  [  long.  174*^  4'  58"  E. ; 

^^^^^M 

■              ftU.  lOOfL). 

* 

^^^M 

^ft                 January     ^  . . 

920 

420 

7 

2'630 

29-940 

SE,  NK          '^^H 

^M                 February 

79-0 

38  6 

11 

8060 

29  890 

SE,  NE.            ^^^1 

^^H            Muruh 

790 

39  0 

ID 

4-730 

29990 

^^^1 

^^^H            Apnl 

76  0 

37-6 

9 

3-350 

30  090 

^^H 

^^ 

74  0 

810 

15 

3-970 

29  880 

SE,NE.           ^^^1 

^V                June 

690 

32-6 

10 

3050 

30-100 

^^^1 

■                July 

670 

360 

20 

4770 

29-720 

SE,  SW.           ^^H 

■                Augant 

67  0 

30-0 

16 

3-700 

29  990 

SK,  SW.                  ^M 

■                 Bep6emb«E    . 

670 

34-5 

16 

267Q 

30-940 

SE,  SW.                   ^M 

^1                 October 

686 

410 

15 

5  210 

;   29  720 

NE,  SW,  SE.          ^M 

^M                November    . 

760 

890 

IB 

7-420 

29*890 

NE.                          ^M 

^^^_           December 

780 

420 

15 

4500 

29  880 

^^H 

■         WeOington  (Ut.  4P  16'  25'* 

^H 

■             S.;  long.  174**  47' 25'^  K; 

^^^^^M 

■            Alt  140  ft.). 

^^^M 

^H                 January 

760 

490 

6 

0-951 

29871 

^^^1 

^B                 February 

750 

440 

8 

1-850 

29  860  , 

^^^1 

■                 March         ].. 

76  0  ; 

42  0 

14 

2  471 

30  011 

NW,  SE.           ^^^1 

■                 April 

710 

41  0  , 

12 

5  625  1 

30  094 

^^^M 

■                 May 

710 

36-6 

17 

6-955 

29  923 

S^:.NW.          ^^H 

^M                 June 

61  5 

36'6 

13  1 

3-270 

30  IGG 

NW,  SE.          ^^^M 

■               July 

680 

33  8 

18 

4*798 

29  704 

^^^M 

^m                August 

620 

31  9  ' 

18 

5760 

30  078 

SE.  NW.          ^^H 

■                September    .. 

G60 

37  0 

11 

3  033 

39903 

^^^M 

H                  October 

760 

37  0 

14 

2854 

29  652 

^^H 

^M                 November!  .. 

715 

44-0 

18 

2  685 

29  8O0  ! 

^^H 

^^^H          December    .. 

773 

470 

14 

2710 

29  898 

^^H 

^T        Levin  State  Farm  {lat.  40^ 

^H 

■             38'  S. ;  long.  175**  12'  E. ; 

^^^^^M 

■             alLBOft.}. 

^^^M 

H                 January 

780 

400 

8 

1-840 

29-900 

^^^H 

H                 February 

735 

356 

7 

1630 

39  440 

^^^1 

^M                Mfvrch 

7C0 

310 

11 

2-370 

29750 

^^M 

■                  April 

700 

326 

U 

21 10  , 

29-880 

NW,  NE.  W.          ^M 

^^           May 

730 

29*0 

15 

3680 

29  810  , 

NE.  S,  W.                 ^M 

^^^1          June 

616 

240 

11 

8-220 

30*180 

s.  w.                 ■ 

^^v 

69  3 

26-2 

19 

4  270 

29  820 

^^H 

^r                August 

606 

22  5 

9 

1560 

30  130 

NE.  S.               ^^^H 

^m                 September    . 

63-4 

81-6 

18 

2-860 

29-920 

NE^W.             ^^H 

^B                 Oc  lobar 

76-0 

81-5 

17 

2'425 

29-650  ' 

^^^1 

^m                November    . 

73  4 

40-2 

18 

4-760 

29-640 

^^^1 

^M                December    . 

77-5 

405 

10 

2170 

29320 

^^^1 
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Temperature 
in  Shade. 

Rainfall. 

II 

Stations  and  Months.               ^ 

£ 

.43    OB 

X? 

Prevailing 
Wind. 

:  1 

1 

Fall. 

t& 

K 

^ 

a'5 

Lincoln.  Canterbury  (lat.  43° 

°  Fabr. 

°  Fahr. 

No. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

32'  16"  S. ;  long.  172°  38' 

' 

59"  E.;  alt.  65  ft.).    ■ 

January        ..             ..  |   940 

410        4 

0-691 

29-766 

NE,  NW. 

February 

86-8 

410       9 

2  018" 

29-795 

SW,  NW,  NE. 

March 

800 

31-4        7 

1-026 

29-968 

NE. 

April 

82-3 

35-2       6 

0-500 

30-014 

NE.  NW. 

May 

74-1 

30-9      16 

3085 

29-876 

NE,  W. 

June 

651 

25-8       7 

1-665 

30134 

NW,N,NE,W. 

July 

65-8 

25-9 

8 

1-353 

29-646 

NE,  SW. 

August 

64-8 

27-8 

8 

1180 

30110 

NE,  SW. 

September    . 

74-8 

29-9 

5 

0-785 

29-868 

NE,  SW. 

October 

74-6 

28-2 

10 

1755 

29-607 

NE. 

November    . 

910 

35'5 

11 

2-750 

29-695 

N,  NW,  SW. 

December 

89-7 

431 

10 

1-750 

29-861 

NE,  SW. 

Hokitika(lat.42°41'80"S.; 

' 

long.    170°  59'   E.;    alt. 

; 

. 

12  ft.). 

January 

720 

440 

13 

12-000 

29-921 

SW. 

February 

72-6 

40-0 

8 

7-770 

29-879 

SW. 

March 

760 

39-5 

11 

10-770 

30022 

SW,  NW. 

April 

780 

89-5 

11 

10-720 

30062 

E,  SW. 

May    ' 

700 

300 

12 

7-570 

29-813 

E,  NE,  NW. 

June 

610 

290 

9 

11-860 

30-133 

E. 

July 

67-5 

300 

21 

11-980 

29-734 

E. 

August 

69-5 

280 

8 

4*960 

30064 

E,  SW. 

September    . 

650 

320 

20 

11-270 

29-818 

N,  SW,  NE. 

October 

66-5 

41-5 

26 

15-680 

29-670 

SW.     . 

November    . 

700 

390 

19 

9-aoo 

29-802 

SW.  NW,  N. 

December 

88-5 

48-5 

18 

10-880 

29-867 

SW,  NW,  N. 

Danedin  (lat.  45°  52'  11"  S. ; 

long.  170°  31'  7"  E. ;  alt. 

300  ft.). 

January 

900 

400 

15 

2098 

29-660 

SW,  W,  NW. 

February 

760 

370 

17 

3-299 

29-719 

W.  SW. 

March 

770 

350 

13 

1-692 

29-862 

SW,  W,  NE. 

April 

860 

380 

10 

1-864 

29-888 

W,  SW,  NE. 

May 

62-0 

320 

14 

2-632 

29-799 

SW,  w. 

^une 

630 

300 

12 

6134 

30000 

SW,  w. 

July         .      . 

57-0 

270 

17 

3-658 

29-644 

SW,  w. 

August 

630 

280 

14 

2-710 

30  002 

SW. 

September    . 

650 

820 

14 

2-452 

29-747 

SW,  W,  NE. 

October 

780 

820 

18 

3-216 

29-474 

SW. 

November    . 

780 

35-0 

16 

2-626 

29-626 

SW,  W,  NE. 

December    . 

760 

400 

10 

2-972 

29-774 

NE,  SW,  NW 

^H 

^^^^^1 

^^^H 

^H 

^^^H 

r 
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^M                 stations  and  Months. 

Tompdnatnre  In 
BhAde, 

EaiDfail. 

II 

£1 

II 

Prevailing      ^| 

1 

S 

1 

j 

II 

Fall. 

1         Clmtham  IslatidR  (lat.  48*^52 

'      ^^  Fahr, 

'  Fahr, 

No, 

luebea* 

iQcbeH. 

n            3.;long.  176M2'W.:alt 

■            iOOft). 

^^1 

^1                January 

G60 

460 

10 

1-770 

29-350 

NW.  sw,  W.H 

^1                 February 

66*0 

370 

22 

1-930 

29  670 

5W.                  ■ 

■                March    '       .. 

G2'0 

39-0 

IT 

3140 

29  890 

SW,  E.  NW.   H 

^m               Aptil 

mo 

32-0 

11 

O'geo 

300301 

SW,  N.             ^M 

■               May 

620     1        340 

22 

3-470 

29*810 

SW,  N.             ^M 

^H               June 

570            340 

19 

1770 

29-990 

SW,  NE.         ^1 

■               July 

650            330     '  22 

3-760 

29  430 

SW.  w.          ■ 

H                       AugUBt 

Si-O            SO'O     ;  17 

2-720 

29-930 

SW.  W,  E<       H 

H                September    . . 

59  0            390     *  21 

2-310 

29-450 

SW,  NW.        ■ 

■                October 

690 

340 

19 

1-790 

29  440 

SW,  NW.         H 

H                November 

65-0 

38-0 

16 

2-130 

29-690 

NW.  SW,  W.H 

^H                December 

68-0 

44^0 

8 

1-240 

29-960 

E,  W,  NW.     ^1 

1                                     Nism  8ti 

TioNs:  GoMPAiLATiTK  TjLBLK ;  Yeab  1B9S.                                 ^^ 

I 

Teraperftfeuro 
in  Shade. 

EainfalL 

^  . 

1 

H 

•e 

•e 

1 

t| 

■ 

^^^^.          Ststionti  and  Monthe, 

a. 

s . 

*r2 

2^ 

GreatcBb 

^9 

£1 

Frevaillng      ^M 
Wind.          ^M 

^^^^^H 

t< 

«  <i 

«  a  i      Fan, 

^  d 

^^H 

F 

P 

and  Bate. 

29 

1 

w 

"  Fahr.            Fsbr. 

No. 

IneheH, 

Inchos. 

■ 

m         Auokl&nd 

JO-0,            400, 
4  Jan.       31  May  ' 

174 

1-920, 
14  Aug. 

30  031 

SW,NE,NW.^H 

Rotorua 

ySO,           25'0. 
2  Jan.         1  Aug, 

HI 

2-250. 
8  Feb. 

30-137 

SW,  W,  N.      H 

New  Plymouth    . . 

mo,           300, 
a  Jan.       26  July 

162 

1-670. 
IB  J&n. 

30-002 

SE,  NE,  BW. 

WeUiugton 

77-3,     ;     ai-9, 
II  Deo,  .    1  Aug. 

162 

1-890, 
5  April 

29-912 

NW.  SI.         H 

Livin     . . 

'      78*0,      ,     22'6. 
21  Jan.  \    I  Aug. 

154 

2-150, 
12  Nov. 

29-720 

W,  NE,  NW.H 

LincolDi  Canterbury 

1     94-0,           25-8. 
4  Jan.    1  22  June 

101 

2-000, 
13  Nov. 

39-861 

NE,SW.NW.  ™ 

Hokitika 

,      83*5,      1      280, 
30  Dec.        1  Aug, 

175 

4050, 
17  June 

29-898 

'  SW,  E,  NW. 

Duncdin 

1      900.            27  0, 
1    2  Jan.       25  July 

170 

2010, 
25  June 

29-758 

SW,  W,  NE.  ^J 

Chatham  Islands 

68-0,      1     30-0, 
1  19  D«o,  ;    4  Aug. 

204 

1-600, 
26  May 

29720 

SW«  NW,  W«  H 

The  following   tabl 

e,   compiled    from    information  published   in    the       i 

StatisticBil  Abstract  for 

the  Colonial  Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

shows   the   sha4e   tern 

perature   for    each    month  in    New  Zealand  and 

other  British  Colonies 

The  figures  given  are  the  means  of  four  years  ^ 

<H  signifies  highest,  an 

d  L  lowest)  : —                                                            ^M 
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SECTION   XVL 


-OCCUPATION  OF  LAND;  AND  LIVE- 
STOCK. 


Occupied  Lands, 
The  occupation  of  land  inust  not  be  confused  with  ownership,  be- 
cause there  are  Jarge  parcels  of  lands  held  which  are  unused  and 
unoccupied.  Neither  can  lands  occupied  be  properly  compared  with 
the  returns  of  Crown  lands  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation,  for 
certain  lands  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans  which  were 
never  made  waste  lands  of  the  Grown, 

The  occupied  lands  of  the  colony  for  1898-99  have  been  re- 
turned by  the  Bepariinient  of  Agriculture  at  34,386,268  acres,  in- 
cluding Crown  lands  leased  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  or  405, 789 
acres  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  the  preceding  year. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  numbers  and  acreages  of  holdings, 
grouped  according  to  size,  for  the  three  years  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  compiled  the  iufonuation. 

The  return  of  occupied  hoidinga  of  1  acre  and  upwards  in  extent 
shows  a  total  of  62,639  for  1898-99,  against  60,759  for  1897-98,  or 
mi  increase  of  1,880.  The  holdings  are  reported  as  having  increased 
by  the  number  of  3,699  in  two  years. 

In  1895  the  holdings  of  over  1  acre  in  extent,  as  returned  to  the 
Begistrar-General,  numbered  only  46,676.  Holdings  occupied  by 
Maoris  were  excluded,  besides  holdings  of  exactly  one  acre,  also 
gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  residences/'' 

Occupied  Laivdb:   Holdings* 
[This  and  t}iL*  Fucceedlng  stat^meiit  deal  wltLi  tbo  full  extmit  of  oct^upled 
l&ud,  mchiding  Crown  pastoral  leases. 1 

Sissea  of  Holdings,  Xo.  of  Holdlnga. 


1806-97. 

itm-m. 

iaw-t». 

I  acre  to         10  acres, 

incluBive      . 

.      16,716       . 

.       17,133       , 

.       18,230 

10  aare«  to       50 

m 

.      11,LX)S       . 

.        11,182       . 

,       11,426 

60      ^            100 

.       6.833       . 

7,068       . 

',276 

100      ,            200 

*                                   • 

.       8,80i       . 

9,192        . 

U  16J 

20<J      .             320 

m                              * 

.       5,21)6       . 

5,481       . 

5,584 

mo    .         b4o 

m                               * 

.       5,244       . 

6,436       . 

5,555 

640      .         1,000 

^                               , 

.       1,829       . 

1/J36       . 

1,946 

1.000      ,         5,000 

^ 

.       2,367       . 

2.454       . 

2.589 

5,000      ,       10,000 

* 

343       . 

S45       . 

369 

10,000      ,       20,000 

*                                • 

227       . 

246       , 

220 

50,000      .       60.000 

tt                               - 

162       . 

iC4       , 

175 

SO.OOO  ftcres  ftud  over 

112       . 

102       . 

105 

58,a40       , 

.       60,759       . 

.       62,630 

*  At  the  cennua  of  April,  18di>,  tba  iLCtu&l  nuuiber  o(  ptirsous  deacriUed  in  Cbe  cenaaa 
ftcb(?daIeM  aa  IjavLiig  occupntiouE  aec«e«jt&tliie  tWir  occupying  hoMini^  of  iAnd  wi^i  3&M^- 
Tkla  i3uiiil>er  iacludea  31,577  fa-rmera,  2,U5  m  nil  older  s.  i,40d  luaTketgArdeneia.  GIQ  horti- 
cuUuiiatJi.  430  dflLiry-fairiuerB,  ^5  fra it-growers,  175  aaraerymea,  33  Ylguerous  39  poultry^ 
farmere,  J  9  bee-fiyrmerBt  uid  10  otbera. 
11 
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The  total  acreage  of  occupied   land  is  given  in   the  following 
table : — 

Occupied  La^^os  :  Acreages, 


Sixos  of  Holding 

i. 

1  acre 

to         10  acres, 

Inolustve 

10  acres  to       50 

50 

* 

100 

100 

aoo 

200 

AT 

320 

aao 

« 

640 

610 

1,000 

1,000 

^ 

6,000 

5,000 

# 

10,000 

10.000 

• 

20,000 

20,000 

« 

60,000 

50^000  acres  and  over 


Acros* 

69,696 

316,493 

548,035 

1,369,170 

1,387,431 

2,449,451 

1,436, G93 

4,929,689 

2,4i22,197 

3,393,706 

4,913,228 

10,126,613 


1897-061 

Acroft 
68,029 

317,321 

558. 7U8 
1,896,691» 
l,4;n,406 
2,492,276 
1,611,267 
5,165,119 
2,416,149 
3,501,676 
6,251.819 
9,769,121 


1  BOB  99, 

Acren* 
68.671 

315,651 

570,503 
1,401,171 
1,469,859 
2,568,462 
1,649,580 
5.364,539 
2,679,773 
3,274,623 
5,448,033 
9,675,403 


33,312,212  33,980,479  34,386,268 
In  regard  to  holdings,  out  of  a  total  of  62.639,  the  large  pro- 
portion of  36,932,  or  5896  per  cent.,  were  from  1  to  100  acres  in 
extent;  46,096  or  73'59  per  cent.,  were  from  1  to  200  acres  ;  and 
51,680,  or  82"t50  per  cent.,  were  from  1  to  320  acres  in  size.  The 
total  number  over  320  acres  was  only  10,959,  or  17  ^O  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  thus  indicating  a  considerable  degree  of  moderately  close 
settlement,  although  the  area  of  the  holdings  over  the  320  acre* 
limit  necessarily  shows  as  very  large  in  a  table  which  includes  tho 
Crown  pastoral  leases. 

The  plan  of  excluding  these  leases  from  the  table  showing  the 
holdings  in  classes  has  its  advaiitaj^es,  though  not  now  a<lopted. 

From  the  total  extent  of  occupied  land  shown  for  the  colony, 
such  of  the  area  of  the  Crown  pastoral  leases  as  has  bsen  dis- 
tinguished hij  the  cuuiuerators  can  be  deducted,  and  comparison  then 
made  for  the  census  years  18S6  and  1891,  and  the  Agricultural 
Department  returns  for  1898-99.     The  figures  are: — 


Oenius  Roaults, 
Marni),  1886. 


April,  1801.     .  Agriculture, 
1B8&-99. 


Total   ar^^n.   of  occupied   land    (aft*^ 
derliietiog  Crown  pastoral  lease.'*) 


Avrer.  .Acres.         [        AeiKM. 

17,077,074        19,951,925     26,302,139 


But  the  area  for  1898-99  here  given  is  believed  to  be  altogether 
too  great.  The  acrf^age  shown  in  the  returns  as  held  on  Crown 
pastoral  lease  must  have  been  umlerstated.  The  table  (which  is 
given  on  the  next  page)  only  shows  eight  nnUions  of  acres,  against 
nine  millions  and  a  half  for  1897-98.  Some  of  these  leases  have 
probably  been  entered  in  the  wrong  column,  for  the  hind  hehl  from 
the  Crown  under  various  tenures  shows  an-extrannlinary  increase 
on  the  figures  given  a  vear  previously  (o,401,9''^9  acres,  against 
3,768,816  in  1897-98), 


Ts   ^ar*  p'tOf    ^2 J 


OF 


\  Wim 


I.  Number  of.-OassifiedaccDfdiog  to  size, 

Tol^Wcf  of  Holdings;  62,639, 


I  I         S        I        i     I  SP 


3.         S    Z    % 

i    III 


; 


4  by  |>HyrlMi»i  it  XgmltBN  V  p^  kfl 


II.  hreage  of.- In  groups  of  sizes 
(including  Crown  Pastoral  Leases). 

Tolal  krea^e  of  Dccypied  landiiKiudhe  [nn  Uni  LMa]  34,38Gi2Gi  ac. 


I 


i>s    i    I      III         I 
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1 

§ 
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OootspATioif  OF  Lahd:   Temueis. 


Provinoiiil 
Di«tricU> 


TotAl 
Number 

of 
HoldiafiB. 


FroeUold. 


a    * 

fi)  -a  "5  .S 

--Is® 


Lflaaod 

from 

Natives. 


Held  from 

Crown 

unclfir 

Different 

Touyrea. 


Helduodor 
Paatoro.! 
Ueeaso 


Auckland 

Tftmoaki 

H&wke's  Bay 

Wellingtoii 

Marlborough 

Nelson 

WeHtlu,nd 

Canterbury 

Otago 


Acres.      [ 

I  5,040,470 

1,029,239 

3,701,768 
I  2/213,260 
I  1,899,745 
I      573, 3ai 

6,311,431 
10,298,619 


Acre«. 
8,261,498 

557,947| 

1,SS6,827| 

2,454.641 

839,227 

981,037 

50,652 

2,744,281 

2,811,707 


Aeres. 
48S,290 

200,269 

440,142 

440,238 

84,145 

109,662 

14,860 

814,961 

1,030,285 


TotiklB     ..   34,386,26815,587,7173,631,861 

\ \ 1 


Acres. 
549,062 

120,086 

716,829 

249,027 

3,882 

15,516 

3,780 

9,584 

12,836 


Acres. 


Acres. 


13,486,068 


1,680,602 


5,401,959,8,084,129 


*  For  remiirks  omb  to  thedivieioti  of  tbe  totftl  of  tblrteeu  iLDd  a  half  millions  of  acros 
see  previoiiB  page, 

Arrange<l  according  to   the   number  of   holdings  the  provincial 
districts  stand  in  order  as  under: — 


Auckland 

Otago   . . 

Canterbury 

WeUiogton 

Taraiiaki 

Hawke's  Bay 

Nelson 

Marlborough 

Westland 


15,541  holding 

13,989 

10,854 

9,871 

4,413 

3.271 

2,939 

1,085 
676    , 


The  occupied  holdings  of  the  North  Island  now  considerably 
.0utnnmber  those  of  the  Middle  Island,  the  numbers  being:  North 
Island,  33,096  :  Middle  Island,  29,543.  In  1897-98  the  holdings  in 
the  North  Island  were  returned  as  30,648,  and  in  the  Middle  Island 
80,111,  For  the  year  1B9G-97  the  returns  showed  29,535  holdings 
for  the  Middle  Island,  against  29,369  for  the  North,  besides  36 
holdings  at  the  Chatham  Islands,  of  which  no  account  was  taken 
this  or  last  year. 

The  full  details  of  holdings  and  acreages  for  the  year  1898-99 
will  be  found  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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LIVE-STOCK. 


Live-stock. 

A  comparative  table  is  presented  showing  the  increaae  in  live- 
stock since  the  year  1858.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  census 
as  far  as  1891  ♦  but  for  1895-96  and  following  years  the  results  of 
the  enunieiation  made  annually  by  the  Depajrtinent  of  AgiicuUnre 
uuder  *'The  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Statistics  Act,  1B95,"  have 
been  made  use  of. 


Aiii«i 

Yevc. 

HoxiM«^ 

and 

Mulw. 

C&ttld. 

Blie«p. 

Oo&tft. 

Pigi, 

Pcmltry. 

1858    .. 

14.1)12 

132 

137.204 

1,528.324 

U.797 

40,734 

• 

1&61    .. 

28.275 

153 

193.285 

2,761,383 

12.191 

43^270 

236,098 

1864    .. 

49.409 

339 

249,760 

4,937,273- 

12,005 

61.276 

378.414 

1967    .. 

05,715 

323 

312,835 

8,418,579 

11.964 

115.104 

676,065 

1871    .. 

81,028 

397 

436,592 

9,700.629 

12,434 

151,460 

872,174 

1874    .. 

99,859 

267 

494,917 

11,704,853 

14,276 

123,921 

1.068.198 

1878    .. 

137,768 

241 

578,430 

liJ,069.3B8 

14,243 

207,337 

1.323,642 

1881    .. 

161.736 

363 

698.637 

13,985,085 

11,223 

200.083 

1,566.114 

1886    .. 

187,382 

297 

863,358 

16,564,595 

10,220 

277,901 

1,679.021 

1891    ,, 

211,040 

348 

831,831 

18,128,186 

9.055 

308,812 

1,790,070 

1895-96 

287,41ft 

426 

1,047,901 

19,826,604t 

« 

2.39,778 

• 

1896-97 

249,813 

434 

1,188,067 

19,138,4931 

• 

209.834 

• 

1897-98 

252,834 

398 

1.209,165 

19,687.9541 

• 

186.027 

■ 

189B-99 

258,115 

534 

1,203,024 

19,673,72-5t 

• 

193,512 

* 

• 

Not  euumi 

9r&t«d. 

tNun 

ibers  for  April, 

isse,  1806, 

18S>7.  ftnd  m 

JB. 

The  stock  owned  by  Maoris  in  the  year  1896,  which  is  included 
above,  comprised  314,406  sheep,  and  29,125  head  of  cattle.  The 
number  of  horses  is  not  specified,  but  is  known  to  be  large. 


Table  sHOwrNO  fob  each  County  in  New 

Zeauind  the  Number  ( 

3F  Horses. 

Cattlk,  SH&IIiP,  AND 

Pioa  IN  1898. 

Couoty. 

Horses, 
Novel  u  bar, 

Cattle, 

inclndiny 
Calveii. 

Dairy  Cows, 
i  deluded 

iti 

8hO«Tl. 

fiicladlng 

Lumbi, 

A|>ril.  1808. 

NoTemban 

169a 

Noveuiber, 

foregoing. 

mm.    1 

Mongomii 

1,937 

6,806 

795 

24,293 

2,285 

Whangaroa 

653 

1,586 

154 

5,195 

831 

Hokianga 

2,579 

5,768 

M44     1 

12,648 

2,615 

Bay  of  Ulandfl     . . 

2,969 

10,711 

1,612     1 

36,019 

2,170 

Hob«oD  . . 

1.810 

10,191 

2,026 

16,772 

1,887 

Whangaroi 

3,652 

24,879  \ 

6,583     , 

46.339 

1,678 

OtomaMa 

1,383 

11,682 

1,840 

•    61.787 

693 

Rodney  . . 

1,816 

10,933 

2.717 

74.734 

775 

Waitematft 

2,264 

12,628 

3.363 

37.689 

1.160 

Eden      .. 

5,249 

6,698 

4,148 

3,170 

9,425 

MaDukau 

7,523 

43,820 

15,861 

91.287 

6,115 

Coromaudel 

693 

3,094 

662 

12,756 

309 

Thames 

1,218 

2.837 

1,041 

6,422 

1,005 

Obinenruri 

1,911 

4,189 

677 

3,706 

1,337 

Piako      . . 

2,042 

27.710 

2,219 

184,616 

J.  21 3 

Waikato 

2,548 

14,517 

2,527 

74,948 

1,973 

Waipa    . . 

3,050 

18,f509 

5,310 

40.701 

4,028 

^^H 

Hi 

■ 

J 
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^^1 

1             Tablk  showing  ti£B  Numbed 

or  Houses 

.  Cati'LK,  Bhbep.  etc.- 

eoniimud,        ^H 

^^^^B                 County 

Hoi^et. 

Kovamber, 

Cattle, 

inoludlDg 

Calvet, 

Dairy  Cowb. 

includecl 

in 

Sheen, 
incladltig 

Pf«>^     ^_^| 

^V 

1896. 

November. 
J69a 

for«|{oiijg. 

April,  l«». 

160^.     l^^^H 

H            BaaUii  .. 

2,965 

20,962 

2.789 

66,448 

4,894       ^^ 

■            Keiwbin.. 

4,308 

12,723 

743 

20.000 

10,065              1 

^M            We  Jit  'r&npo 

1 ,391 

6,306 

218 

28.942 

2.196         J 

■           EftBt  Taiipo 

207 

420 

25 

22.255 

265        M 

^1           Botonift.* 

653 

787 

217 

7,887 

^M 

^1           Tfiur&nga 

3,403 

14,078 

2.089 

5.637 

3.133       ^M 

^1            Wlziikatane 

2,667 

9.204 

1.769 

49,739 

2,052        ^1 

H            VVai&pu 

2,960 

11,7^ 

376 

286,311 

2.902        ^1 

■           Cook 

0,713 

31,561 

3,669 

810,961 

1.940        ^1 

■            Clifton   .. 

1,045 

18.476 

3.644 

22,537 

1,432        H 

■           TaratiDOci 

6,401 

60,976 

28,467 

28,349 

9.663 

K          Stratford 

2»131 

34,IC2 

12,984 

62,047 

4,606 

^^^H     Hawera 

G,106 

70,783 

24.542 

151,682 

9.215 

^^H    Patea 

2,876 

23,084 

4,754 

222,365 

1.680 

^^B     Wairoa  . . 

3,079 

6,y70 

911 

Qii8.345 

1.412 

H          Hawka'n  Bay 

7.602 

32.696 

5,123 

1.30tr,056 

2,984 

H           WaipAwa 

4. 549 

29,261 

6,721 

714.693 

2,564         _ 

H           Fata  It  gala 

2.711 

26.356 

670 

756,654 

H 

^H           Wattotara 

2,097 

11,300 

2.336 

170,843 

1.166        ■ 

H           Waiigamii 

4,476 

16.978 

2,911 

391,345 

2.644        ■ 

H           RacLgitikei 

4,648 

22.484 

2,937 

511,245 

2,768        ^M 

H           Oroua 

4,849 

25.738 

8,884 

366,676 

6,295        ^M 

H           Kiwttea.. 

1,805 

11,018 

2,568 

258.078 

1|477        ^M 

H          Poliangjna 

901 

6.680 

1,648 

102.693 

1.186         ^1 

■          Mftnftwatu 

2,290 

16.228 

3.982 

216,826 

2.423         ■ 

H          HofQwbenua 

s.aei 

16.419 

3,779 

177.455 

2.556        ^M 

^1           Pahiatua 

1 ,684 

16.818 

6,349 

181,472 

2,384         H 

^M           Wairarapa  Nonli . . 

5.C01 

40.960 

6.598 

857.311 

S|714         ^M 

^^^H    Wairarapa  Soutti . , 

4«892 

41.543 

8.609 

597.533 

8.777         ■ 

^^H  Hutt 

4,878 

13,857 

7,W)6 

223,598 

2,667         ^M 

^^^  Sounds  .. 

1,041 

6.539 

1,867 

145.726 

1,488         ^1 

^f         Marlborougli 

2.876 

4,842 

1,497 

515.437 

1.0G8         ■ 

H           Kaikoura 

958  1 

2,607 

863     1 

188,575 

605         ^M 

^M          OolliiigvvDod 

1,130 

6,749 

1,876     ' 

47.750 

1.687         ^1 

^^         \Vaim£!a 

4,017 

12,730 

4,903 

923,999 

4,797          B 

^^H    Budi^r    .. 

418  1 

3,823  ; 

1,6.^0 

2,246  1 

633          ^M 

^^^P  luangaUua 

785 

6.851 

1,292 

26,943 

^M 

^^^  AiDuri 

1,264 

4,394 

335 

413,281 

106          H 

^T        Obeviot  . . 

782 

2,150 

•)01 

182,61)7 

344          ^1 

■          Grey 

534 

5,552 

1,68H 

11,906  , 

762          ^1 

■           WcHUdtid 

1.355 

10,556 

2,286 

16.075 

828          ^1 

^          Ashlej    .. 

7.550 

13,956 

6,134 

794. U33 

5,762          ^1 

^^H  8elw\ 

14,074 

25,804 

14,427 

652, 95H 

13,253          ^M 

^^^P  Akarut^ 

3.740 

18.332 

5,343     , 

272,333 

2.452          ^M 

^^^*  Aftli  burton 

8.575 

9.389  1 

3,813 

727,469 

3,955          ^1 

^V         Gerald  ine 

4,263 

6,863  ; 

2,433 

439,329 

KS45          ^M 

H          Levels    .. 

i,904 

4,7iJ6  , 

2.025 

200.498 

798          ■ 

H          VVaiiJiaie 

4,102 

6.836 

2.199     1 

574,295 

1,655          ^M 

^B          ^lacken^ie 

1,279 

2.555 

679 

410,i!72 

195          ^M 

■          WH.ita.ki..              ... 

6,076 

16  J68  ; 

6,388     ' 

507,347 

2.200         ^1 

H          Waih   mo 

1,214 

SJifiG  ! 

1,271 

128,319 

^1 

■         Wajkimaiti 

1.372  1 

8.969 

4,888 

85,806 

1.478         ^B 

H         Penitii^iilA 

812  1 

6,764 

4. '164     ' 

9.227 

1,029         ^M 

1086 


]i{   North  Is-;   85W 
1898-99  IS 


I 


1898-99 


//  I     North  Is-'  i43,j 
"■"  "'^-^ Middle,,  m 

258,1 


277,901 


^      ifl: 


193,512 


1886 


1898-99 


MlsS28,3< 
193,51 


\  15,042.198 


tN 


^^ft^ 


■^ 


1888 


iorttl  Is-'  9,864,94 
MiME„1808J8 

19,673,7! 


lilVE-STOCYs. 


LIVE-STOCIi. 
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Tablb  BHOWiKO  THZ  NuMBEB  OP  H0BSE8,  Cattle,  Shis£p,  KTC,—€mitimted, 


CoutJty, 

Horses. 

November, 

1896. 

Cattlf}, 
lncluill0g 

NtiiFember. 
leOH. 

Dairy  Cove, 
iBcluaea 

JU 

foregoing. 

Sheep, 
kiclu'iiug 
l^mbs. 

Pigs, 

November, 

1808. 

Taieri     * . 
Bruce     . . 
CluLba    .. 
Tuapcka 
Maniototo 
ViiicGnt.. 
Lake      > . 
Southland 
Wttllaoe  ana  Fiotd 
Slewan  Isl&Dd     .. 

6,690 
3,423 
4,648  1 
3,630 
2,174  , 
2,060 
1.482 
15,356 
4,766 
10 

22,593 
9,090 

16.363 
7,275 
6.952 
5,045 
3.579 

60,402 

21,610 
283 

10,065 
3.476 
5.433 
2,412 
1,593 
1,304 
1,046 

19,062 
4,970  1 
93  [ 

228,884 
175,318 
302,254 
392,913 
328,704 
315.312 
164,746 
877.622 

450,607 

3,789 

1,374 

1,961 

990 

409 

995 

644 

7,415 

f        1,371 

\                9 

Toittis 

258,115 

1,203^024 

333,586* 

19,678,735 

193,512 

*Not  including  2^,049  beifers  over  two  yeari  old  intended  for  dairying. 

Live-stock  in  Australasian  Colonies. 
The  following  gives  the  number  of  the  prindpal  kinds  of  live- 
stock in  the  several  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  year  1897  :— 


Queensland 
New  South  Wale  a  . . 
Victoria  (1894) 
South  AuBtra]ia     . . 
Western  Australia  . . 
Tasmania.. 

Kew  Zealand 


HorseK. 

CatUe. 

81ifi«p. 

Pig«, 

479,280 

6.089,013 

17.797,883 

110,855 

497,934 

2,085,096 

43,952,897 

207,738 

431,547 

1,833,900 

18,180,943 

337,588 

164.820 

274,255 

5,032,541 

46,894 

62,222 

244,971 

2,210,742 

31,809 

29,898 

157.486 

1,588,611 

43,520 

1807  08.  1897-9t*.     30tb  April,  1H97.       18S7-1W. 

252.834       1,209,165       19,687,954       186,027 


New  Zealand  tlius  takes  second  place  in  order  for  noniber  of 
sheep,  and  fourth  for  the  nuniher  of  her  cattle  and  horses. 

Sheep. 

The  returns  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  a 
smaller  number  of  sheep  for  the  years  1886  and  1891  than  the  cen- 
sus figures  given  previously,  because  the  account  was  taken  later  in 
the  year.  The  particulars  are  given  for  thirteen  yeiirs,  distinguish ing 
the  number  for  the  North  from  that  in  the  Middle  Island. 

According  to  these  returns,  the  flocks  of  the  North  Island 
increased  from  5.285,907  sheep  in  the  year  1886  to  9,864,94*5  in 
1898,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  87  per  cent.,  while  sheep  in  the  Middle 
Island  decreased  from  9,b88,356  to  9,808,780  a  loss  of  not 
quite  1  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  For  the  iJorth  Island  the 
increase  during  the  thirteen  years  was  4,579^031)  aheep,  while  for 
the  Middle  Island  tliere  was  an  actual  loss  of  79,576. 
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Year. 

North  Island. 

Middle  Island. 

Total. 

1886 

..     6,285,907 

9,888,356 

15,174,263 

1887 

..     5,606,485 

9,649,141 

15,165,626 

1888 

.     5,668,996 

9,378,202 

15,042,198 

1889 

.     6,990,244 

9,433,084 

15,428,828 

1890 

.     6,588,846 

9,527,767 

16.116,113 

1891 

.     7,169,927 

9,593,825 

16,753,752 

1892 

.     8,204,029 

10,366,723 

18,570,752 

1893 

.     8,686,361 

10,696,008 

19,380,869 

1894 

.     9,169,362 

11,061,477 

20,230,829 

1896 

.     8,994,646 

10,831,968 

19,826,604 

1896 

.     9,131,736 

10.006,757 

19,138,493 

1897 

.     9,640,717 

10,147,237 

19,687,954 

1898 

.     9,864,945 

9,808,780 

19,673,725 

Notwithstanding  a  decrease  of  14,229  in  the  number  of  sheep 
since  April,  1897,  by  the  above  figures,  the  increase  between  1891 
and  1898  amounted  to  2,919,973,  or  at  a  rate  of  17*43  per  cent.  The 
export  and  local  consumption  of  wool  developed  from  111,537,546  lb. 
for  the  year  ended  September,  1891,  to  154,165,2301b.  for  the  cor- 
responding year  of  1898.  The  export  of  sheepskins  and  pelts, 
which  in  1890  was  2,292,521  in  number,  rose  to  4,995,325  in  1898. 

The  number  of  sheep  has  been  well  maintained,  notwithstanding 
the  slaughter  needed  for  an  export  of  frozen  mutton  increasing  from 
898,894  cwt.  in  the  year  1890  to  1,338,175  cwt.  (upwards  of  three 
million  carcases  of  sheep  and  lambs)  in  1898. 

The  proportion  of  small  flocks  of  sheep  has  increased  very  con- 
siderably year  by  year,  and  with  smaller  flocks  the  rabbit  difficulty 
is  easier  to  master  than  with  large  ones. 

Number  op  Flocks,  1886,  1891,  1896,  1897,  and  1898. 
Size  of  Flocks. 
Under  500 

600  and  under  1,000 

1,000         „  2.000 

2,000         „  5,000 

5,000  .        10,000 

10,000         ^        20,000 

20,000  and  upwards 

9.149       12,293        17,703        18,468        18,722 
The  average  size  of  the  flocks  is  found  to  have  been  1,659  sheep 


1886. 

1801. 

1896. 

1897. 

1806. 

..     6,024 

8,272 

12,028 

12,706 

12,886 

..     1,189 

1,691 

2,606 

2,628 

2,708 

747 
532 

969 
666 

1,460 
892 

2,421* 

2,412 

263 

287 

340 

347 

341 

228 

239 

231 

226 

231 

166 

169 

147 

145 

144 

'  From  1,000  to  2,500 
•      2.500  to  5,003 


1807. 

KW. 

1,806 

1,798 

615 

OH 

2.421 


2,412 


8KEEF, 
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No.  of  Bheep 
in  1809. 

No.  nf  Sheep 
inlBOT, 

Incieii»e> 

Decreise. 

4,072,687 

4,379,249 

306,562 

4,054.073 

3»952,984 

101,091 

3.961 »469 

4,021,065 

. . 

69,606 

3,308,748 

3,250,577 

63,171 

2,015,142 

1,880,692 

134,450 

.. 

896.916 

873,502 

23,414 

.. 

840,738 

842,186 

7,553 

.. 

486,980 

456,464 

30,616 

.. 

27,980 

91,236 

- 

3,256 

19,673,723 

19,687,954 

,.   Net 

dec.  14,229 

for  1886,  1,363  for  1891.  1.081  in  1896,  1,066  in  1897,  and  1,051  in 
1898. 

Of  the  provincial  distri{!tB  that  of  Canterbury  had  most  sheep  in 
1898,  Wellington  came  next,  and  Otago  occupied  the  third  place. 
The  full  particulars,  with  increases  or  decreases  since  1897,  are  : — 

Pro^lociAl  Diitrlcts. 
Canterbury  , . 
Wellington   ,. 
Otago 

Hftwke*H  Bay 
Auckl&Dd 
Nelson 
Marlborough 
Taranaki 
Weatland 


The  decrease  of  14,229  sheep  is  confined  to  three  Provincial 
Districts,  Canterbury.  Otago.  and  West  land  ;  the  other  six  showing 
increases,  and  in  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Hawke's  Bay  substan- 
tia] ones. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  mutton  in 
New  Zealand  m  equivalent  to  2  25  sheep  per  inhabitant,  and  that 
the  number  of  nlieep  required  in  the  present  year  (1899)  for  food 
will  be  about  1,780,000,  (Maoris,  for  the  purposes  of  this  calcula- 
tion.  have  been  included.) 

Two  important  advantages  that  sheep- farming  has  in  New  Zea- 
land are  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Johnstone  in  the  Year-book  for  1894. 
They  arc  :  (1)  the  low  cost  of  the  production  of  mottonj  (2)  the  high 
percental'?  of  natural  increase.  Respecting  the  first  point,  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
very  choicest  of  mutton  can  be  so  produced  as  to  pay  the  grower 
handsomely  when  sold  at  2d.  per  pound  for  the  cai'case  at  the 
nearest  ehippiug-port.  To  the  British  sheep-farmer  this  statement, 
of  course,  is  valueless  by  itself ;  but,  when  told  that  this  mutton 
would  cost  the  London  butcher,  delivered  ex  steamer  at  the  dock» 
only  3id.  per  pound,  he  will  be  able  to  realise  in  some  measure 
what  a  wonderful  grazing-country  New^  Zealand  is,  and  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  settlers  of  the  right  stamp  have  done  so  well. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  high  percentage  of  increase,  there  need 
only  be  cited  a  few  average  returns  from  well-known  flocks  to 
show  what  excellent  lambiogs  New  Zealand  farmers  obtain  under 
good  management. 


4 
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Locality. 

Breed  of 
Flock. 

Breed  of 

Breed  of     No.  of 
Ewes.         Ewes. 

Percent- 
age of 
Lambs. 

Remarks. 

North  Island . . 

Lincoln 

1 
Lincoln      i  Lincoln 

7,517 

8104 

Land  merely 

»          •  • 

. 

m 

5,301 

8505 

surface -sown 

»          •  • 

• 

\  Lincoln 

12,177 

10000 

in  English- 

•          •  • 

Romney 

Romney      Romney 

1,141 

9617 

grass     pas- 

• 

Lincoln 

Southd'n   1  Lincoln 

2,033 

94-71 

ture. 
Mountainous 

Midaie  Island 

Merino 

Merino        Merino 

14,765 

75-36 

country  in 

• 

B.  Leic'str 

4,235 

88-94 

n'tivepast're, 

unimproved. 

m                    '  • 

Cross-bred 

^ 

Cross-bred 

8,624 

80-82 

H                     •  • 

Half-bred 

- 

Half-bred 

2,747 

82-79 

»                     •  • 

B.Leio'str 

B.  Leic'str 

778 

90-77 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

452 

88-08 

In    English 

M                           •    • 

R.  Marsh 

R.  Marsh 

R.  Marsh 

253 

111-46 

'grass  pasture. 

m                   •  • 

E.  Leic'str 

E.  Leic'str 

E.  Leic'str       464 

93-34 

Shropshire 
Southd'n 

Shropshire 
Southd'n 

Shropshire       168 
Southd'n          114 

1 

97-41 

• 

96-87 

The  above  returns  are  fair  average  ones,  but  much  higher  might 
have  been  shown  if  exceptional  cases  had  been  selected. 

As  showing  the  actual  cost  of  managing  two  large  estates  m 
New  Zealand  (Middle  Island),  No.  1  carrying  20,000  cross-bred 
sheep,  and  No.  2  carrying  40,000,  the  subjoined  table  may  prove 
interesting : — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Per  Head.  Per  Head. 

Cost  of  shearing,  including  scouring  and     s.    d.  s.    d. 

putting  wool  f.o.b.   . .  . .  . .     0    6*5  0    6-8 

Management,  shepherding,  dipping, <&c.        0  10  0    96 
Cost  of  providing  special   feed  (turnips, 

green  feed,  chaff,  &c.)  . .  ..11  16-3 

Cost  of  renewing  EngliHh  grass  ..20  15 


Total  per  head 


4     5-6 


4     3-2 


Cattle. 

The  increase  of  cattle  between  1891  and  1896  was  216,070,  or  at 
the  rate  of  25-98  per  cent.  The  rapid  development  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  industry,  shown  on  page  275,  as  to  manufacture,  also 
on  pages  249-50  and  254,  as  to  trade,  created  a  requirement  for 
milch  cows,  which  increased  in  number  from  206,906  in  1891  to 
276,217  in  1896,  or  at  the  rate  of  3350  per  cent. 

The  cattle  as  enumerated  in  1898-99  for  each  provincial  district 
are  given  in  the  next  table.  Although  the  total  number  is  6,141 
few^er  than  in  1897-98,  there  is  nevertheless  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  10,592  in  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  for  dairy  purposes. 


CATTLE. 
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Proirlnoial  Dialrict. 


I  t 


So 


If  a 


Tot^i. 


Taranaki 
Hawke'ft  Bay 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Nelson 
West] and   .. 
Canterbury 
Obago 

Tofeala.  1398-99 
,       1897-98 

Inorrane 


5,151 

8J63| 

1,214[ 

3,329 

252 

687 

237 

1,321 

3,434 


68.0851 
29,990: 
19,534| 

1,945 

6,634 

3,947 

11,3701 

28.097 


74,474 
81,031 
16,B93 
64,622 

4,662 
12,504 

4,524 
39,288 
74,687 


44,342 
5,444 

23,963 


18,a54 
7,214 
4,044 


35,739  12,046 


-I- 


86o; 

1|758, 

1,384 

1,445 

13,373 


18 ,  678|214 ,  S22  371 .  185*127 ,  308  61 ,  035 
17, 734|2l0,669|36O,  593*  124,94254,389 


944 


925 
2.61] 

937 
6,569 
8,635 


4,153l  10,592  '     2,366   6.646 

I       I      I 


119,158 
75,649 
32,135 
77.527 

5,344 
12,603 

5,079 
27,478 
61.023 


323,264 

202,481 
95,283 

233,483 
13,988 
36,097 
16,108 
87,471 

189,249 


409,996 
440,833 


.203,024 
,2<)9,165 


1-30,842 


t'6,Ul 


ClapSsified  according  to  breed,  the  numbers  for  the   two 
under  review  are  : — 

Pure  bred—  1898-99- 

Shorthorn     ,,  ..  .,         44.742 


years 


Hereford 
Polled  Angus 
Ayrshire 
Jersey 

Other  pare -bred  A 
CroBses 


6,602 
9,434 
5,241 
3,096 
2,734 
1,131,175 


61,964 
6,265 
10,774 
6,645 
3,535 
2,564 
1,117.51& 


TotftlB        ..  ..   1,203,024  1,209,165 

Out  of  a  total  of  1,:203,024  cattle  in  the  colony,  the  North  Island 
is  shown  to  have  had  859,511,  or  71  per  cent.,  while  the  Middle 
Island  had  343,513,  or  29  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  intended  for  dairying  in  the  North  Island  numbered 
235.520,  and  in  the  Middle  Island  135,665. 

Thus,  the  North  Island,  which  now  leads  as  regards  number  of 
sheep,  contains  also  considerably  more  dairy  cows  and  other  cattle. 
Of  the  total  number  of  cattle  (1,203,024)  given  above,  333,536 
were  dairy  cows.  It  is  found  impossible  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
actual  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  in  1897-98,  even  at  the 
factories  only.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  were  in  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  222  cheese  and  butter  factories  and  creameries,  with 
146  skimming-stations,  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
But  of  the  222  factories  known  to  be  in  existunce,  133  made  no 
return  to  the  department  of  tiieir  output  for  the  previous  year,  and 

*IiioUidicig  heifers  over  Iwa  yemn  old  luteuded  fur  dairyiug:  ^,049izi  U}9S-Q0.Rticl30,in8 
In  18(f7-0S-    For  actual  numljf!r  of  dair)'  cowh  lit  eacli  oounty  «eo  table  o«  page^  a!lV27  ante. 
f  Decrease. 
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it  is  therefore  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  total  quantity  of  cheese  and 
butter  made.  The  census  returns  for  1896  show  there  were  in  that 
year  only  170  factories  and  105  creameries,  the  annual  output  at 
that  time  amounting  to  11,336,776  lb.  of  butter  and  4,323  tons  of 
cheese. 

Horses, 
The  increase  in  horses  is  shown  for  three  census  years : — 

p/^nan.  Vaat^                     Nuiubcr  of  Niimeric&l  Increase 

census  Years.                       Horses.  Increase.  per  Cent. 

1886                ..  ..         187,3821  28.658  12-63 

1^91                ..  ..         211,040  '^^^  ^^^^ 

1896               ..  ..         237,4181  26.378  12-50 

At  the  enumeration  made  in  1898-99  (November  to  January), 
the  number  of  horses  was  found  to  have  increased  to  258,649  (in- 
cluding 534  mules  and  asses),  for  which  particulars  are  given.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Provincial  District  of  Auckland  had  by  far 
the  most  horses,  Otago  and  Canterbury  following,  Wellington  taking 
fourth  place. 


Provincial  District. 

Entires. 

Geldings. 

Mares 
over  Two 
Years  old. 

Mares  with 
Foal  at  Foot, 

or  to  foal 
this  Season. 

Colts 
and  Fillies 
under  Two 
Years  old. 

Totals. 

Auckland 
Taranaki 
Hawke'fl  Bay 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Nelson   .. 
Wefltland          '    .. 
Canterbury 
Otago     , . 

751 
128 
132 
332 

49 
116 

28 
357 
371 

2,264 
2,407 

31,573 
8,241 
8,618 

19.010 

2,225 

3,949 

937 

21,832 

24,044 

119,969 
116,228 

21,383 
6,101 
6,024 

14,790 

1,787 

2,862 

653 

16,839 

20,611 

5,811 

1,323 

1,368 

2,342 

319 

602 

124 

2,635 

3,311 

9,031 

1,769 

1,803 

3,422 

497 

880 

249 

4,468 

5,422 

68,549 

17,562 

17,975 

39,896 

4,877 

8,409 

1,991 

45,631 

53,759 

Totals  1898  99 
1897-98 

91,050 
89,444 

17,835 
18,433 

27,541 
26.716 

258,649* 
253,227' 

Increase 
Decrease 

143 

3,731 

1,606 

'698 

826 

5,422 

*  Including  534  mules  and  ssses  in  1898-99,  and  893  in  1897-98. 

Classified  according  to  breed,  the  numbers  for  the  two  years 
under  review  are  : — 


1898-99. 

1897-96. 

Thoroughbred 

5,617 

6,261 

Hunter  and  hackney 

27,936 

28,057 

Carriage  and  trotting 

16,776 

15,272 

Light  ordinary     . . 

..       106,347 

102,238 

Draught 

90,349 

88,390 

Ponies  under  14  hands      . . 

11,090 

12,616 

Mules  and  asses  .. 

534 

393 

Totals  ..  ..       258,649  258,227 

It  has  long  been  expected  that  the  export  of  New  Zealand  horses 
to  Australia  and  India  would  assume  large  proportions.  So  far,  how- 
ever, the  trade  has  not  developed  to  the  extent  anticipated.  The 
opinion  has  been  often  expressed  that  more  might  be  done  than  has 
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been  iu  the  past.     The  following  figures  will  show  the  position  for 
the  years  1885,  1890,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1898  :— 


RxportotI  to 
Viotorm     . . 
New  South  Wales 

Fiji 

Bengal 

Brazrl 

South  Sea.  Inlands 

Unitfld  Kingdom 

Un ited  States  of  Araei  ica  ( W. 


Coaat) 


1SB5. 

133 

2,687 

113 

32 

34 


1800, 
92 

197 
27 
57 

235 
2 


1803. 

10 

53 

I 

12 
94 


1806. 
22 
63 
1 
2 
151 


31 
26 
23 
2 
55 


lt0i. 

41 

39 

1 

3 

116 


13 

18 

15 

ii 

ii 

9 

•  I 

■ « 

5 

6 

1 

1 

10 

- 

3 

- 

•* 

•• 

3,022    62S     193    249    152    210 


Pigs. 
Pigs  have  decreased  since  1891,  when  the  number  was  308.812, 
against  193,512  in  1898-99.  The  figures  given  in  the  accompanying 
table  are  those  compiled  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  for 
1898-99  show  an  increase  of  7,485  in  the  total  number  of  pigs  kept 
in  the  previous  year.  The  Auckland  Provincial  District  has  far 
more  pigs  than  any  other. 

NUMBBK  or   PlOS   IH   BACH    PttOVINClilL   D18TEICT. 


i 

Boart  for 

stud 
Purpose*. 

Barrowi  and 

Sowt  k«pt 
solely  for 
Breeding 

Barrowa  and 

FroTinGl&]          1 

Sow*  over 
One  Year  old, 

Sow*  onder 
Oae  Ye&r 

Totals 

for  Ffttteuing. 

Purpose*.     1 

old. 

Auckland 

1,498 

12,166 

9,042 

88,592 

61,293 

Taraoaki 

658 

2,111 

3,347 

20,480 

2(;,596 

Ifawke'fl  Bay     .  * 

196 

1,043 

1,185 

5,033 

7,457 

Wellington 

772 

2,961 

4.615 

22,752 

31,000 

Marlborough      .. 

91 

572 

AU 

2,084 

3,161 

Nelton 

175 

1,847 

1.042 

5,423 

8,487 

Weftland 

45 

175 

215 

1 ,  155 

1,590 

Canterbury 

407 

1,817 

3,450 

24,151 

29.915 

Otflgo.. 

549 

3,067 

2,993 

17,404 

24,013 

Totals  1898-99 

4,476 

25,769 

26,203 

137,074 

193,512 

.        1897-98 

4.247 

27,446 

24,338 

129.996 

186,027 

Incroa^e     . . 

a29 

• » 

1,865 

7,078 

7,485 

Decrease     . . 

-- 

1,687 

.» 

•  - 

.. 

The  approximate  numbers  o!  the  different  breeds  were : — 

IftBS-OO.  1807-08. 

Pure  Burksliiro      ..             ..              ..       27,695  32,570 

Pure  Yi.»rkFthire     ,.              ..              ..         3,696  4,446 

Other  pure-b(ed»i  ..              .,              .,             711  394 

CrossG&    ..             ..             ..             ..     161,410  148,617 


TotaU 


193,512 


186,027 


Oniric  h-farm  ing . 
Ostrich  farming  has  been  attempted  in  New  Zealand,  both  in 
Canterbury  and  Auckland.     (See  Year-book,  1897.  page  313.)     See 
also  special  article  in  Part  lU,  of  this  booki  entitled  "The  Heir  of 
the  Moa/* 


SECTION  XVII.— MINING. 

The  natural  mineral  resources  of  New  Zealand  are  very  great, 
and  have  exercised  in  the  past  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  colony.  Gold  to  the  value  of 
£54,453,325  was  obtained  prior  to  the  81st  December,  1898;  the 
value  of  the  produce  for  the  year  1898  having  been  £1,080,691.  In 
the  earliest  years  the  gold  was  obtained  from  alluvial  diggings,  but 
at  the  present  time  much  is  taken  from  gold-bearing  quartz,  which 
is  distributed  widely  through  several  parts  of  the  colony,  and  thus 
there  is  a  much  better  prospect  of  the  permanency  of  this  industry 
than  alluvial  diggings  could  give.  The  greater  portion  of  the  gold 
obtained  is,  however,  still  got  from  alluvial  workings. 

The  yield  of  silver  to  the  end  of  1898  amounted  to  £235,831  in 
value,  the  quantity  mined  in  1898  having  been  293,851  oz.,  valued  at 
£33,107. 

Of  other  minerals,  the  value  of  the  product  to  the  same  date 
amounts  to  £16,056,124,  of  which  kauri-gum  yielded  £9,099,619,  and 
coal,  with  coke,  £6,705,802. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  precious  metals  and  minerals 
obtained  during  the  year  1898,  and  the  total  value  of  all  mining 
produce  since  1853,  are : — 

1896.  Total  Value  since  1853. 
Oz.                    S.  £ 

Gold        ..  ..         280,175     1,080,691  '64,463,825 

Silver     ..  ..         298,851  33,107  235,831 


574,026 

1,113,798 

64,689,166 

Tons. 

Gopper>ore 

2i 

70 

17,938 

Ohrome-ore 

•  • 

.. 

37,367 

Antimony-ore 

. 

.. 

52,361 

Manganese-ore    . 

217 

703 

59,237 

Haematite-ore 

. 

226 

Mixed  minerals   . 

. 

4,792 

83,674 

Coal 

907,033 

463,517 

6,681,007 

Coke  (exported)    . 

9 

14 

24,796 

Kauri-gum 

9,906 

586,767 

9,099.619 

£2,159,661  £70,745,280 

Of  the  gold  entered  for  exportation  during  the  year  ended 
the  31st  March,  1899 — viz.,  303,525  oz.,  representing  a  value  of 
£1,168,930 — over  55  per  cent,  came  out  of  quartz-mines;  but, 
if  the  total  yield  of  gold  obtained  in  the  colony  be  taken,  the 
value  of  which  to  31st  March,  1899,  is  £54,813,374,  about  24  per 
cent,  came  from  quartz-mines,  and  76  per  cent.,  from  alluvial 
workings. 
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GOLD-MIKING. 

The  history  of  the  finding  of  gold  in  this  colony  \Yas  briefly 
sketched  in  the  Year-books  for  1B93  and  1894,  and  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  repeated  here,  but  a  word  may  be  Raid  on  recent  develop- 
ments ill  mining.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  Bnice  the  early 
days,  when  a  man  wanted  but  a  pick  and  shovel,  tin  dish  and 
cradle,  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  livelihood  on  the  diggings.  The  rich 
shallow  giavels  have  been  to  all  appearances  worked  out,  the  ground 
is  getthig  deeper,  the  inroads  of  water  more  troublesome,  and 
greatly-improved  appliances  are  needed  in  order  to  pump  the  water 
or  wasli  away  the  masses  of  drift  that  overlie  the  gold-bearing  layers 
on  the  bottom. 

The  difficulty  for  many  years  experienced  in  w^orking  the  beds  of 
the  larger  rivers  has  been  at  last  overcome  by  the  use  of  dredging 
machinery.  Dredging  has  not  only  been  adopted  for  working  river- 
beds, but  has  also  been  applied  to  great  advantage  on  river  flats, 
which  cannot  be  profitably  worked  by  any  other  means.  So  suc- 
cessful, indeed,  has  this  method  proved,  that  it  seems  likely  to 
develop  into  a  very  considerable  branch  of  the  mining  industry,  A 
special  account  of  it  is  given  in  Part  ID. 

So  numerous  are  rapid  streams  and  rivers  in  New  Zealand 
that  water  is  easily  available  for  supplying  direct  motive- power  for 
all  kinds  of  mining  machinery,  as  well  as  for  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  electric  energy  where  the  water-supply  is  distant 
from  the  scene  of  operations.  It  has  been  used  at  Skipper's  for 
years  to  generate  electricity  by  means  of  dynamos,  tlie  ciu'rent  being 
transmitted  a  distance  of  several  miles  over  a  high  range  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  a  crushing  battery.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  appliances  sivjce  the  method  was  first 
adopted,  and  at  present  some  67  per  cent,  of  the  power  required  to 
generate  electricity  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Skipper's  was  the  first  place  in  New  Zeahvnd,  if  not  in  the  world, 
where  electricity  was  used  to  drive  a  crushing  battery ;  and  it  is  now 
used  at  tlie  Premier  Mine,  Macetown^  on  the  Arrow  River,  for  mine 
haulage.  Electricity  has  been  adopted  vvfth  equal  success  at  the 
Brunner  coabmioes,  near  Grey  mouth,  for  working  the  haulage  and 
pumping  machinery.  It  is  also  used  for  mining  purposes  at  the 
Westport  Coal  Company's  Dennis  ton  mines. 

The  total  number  of  ^^old-miners  employed  in  1897-98  was  14,198, 
as  n gainst  14,949  for  the  previous  year.  In  some  places,  more 
especially  in  Otago,  Nelson,  and  the  West  Coast,  many  of  the 
miners  do  not  depend  entirely  on  mining,  but  employ  a  part  of 
their  time  in  farming  and  other  pursuits. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  export  during  the  years 
ending  31st  March,  1898,  and  31st  March,  1899,  for  the  several 
districts,  and  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  exported  from 
the  colony  from  the  1st  January,  1857,  to  the  31st  March,  1899|  are 
shown  on  the  next  page,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  include  the 
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whole  of  the  gold  produced,  as  no  doubt  much  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  colony  from  time  to  time  by  people  who  have  evaded  the  duty, 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  used  for  making  jewellery  and  ornaments: — 

Table  showing  tbb  Quantity  and  Value  of  Gold  entebbd  fob  Expobta- 
TiON  FROM  New  Zealand  fob  the  Yeabs  ended  the  SIst  Mabcr,  1898 
and  1899,  AND  the  Total  Quantity  and  Value  fbom  Januaby,  1857.  to 
31st  Mabch.  1899. 


District 

Tear  ending 
3l8t  March,  1806. 

Tear  ending 
3l8t  March.  1899. 

Increase 

for 

Tear  ending 

3l8t  Bfaroh, 

1899. 

Total  Quantity  and 
Value  from  January, 

"tSi'y"- 

Value. 

"^t;: 

Value. 

1857,  to  3l8t  March. 
1899. 

Aaokland    . . 

Wellington.. 

Marlborough 

Nelson 

West  Coast.. 

Canterbury.. 

Otago 

Ob. 
108,490 

*619 

758 

66,121 

75*504 

251,492 

401.602 

2.400 

2,853 

264,481 

804,862 

o«. 

148,183 

'621 

1,720 

74,700 

12 

78,289 

£ 
545,463 

2,406 
6.882 

298,824 
49 

315.30C 

Ob.                Ox. 

39.693       2,315.558 

188 

2            86,231 

962     !      255,440 

8,579     1  5,819,170 

12    1               60 

2,785       5,461,898 

£ 

8,715,729 

706 

335,838 

1,008.888 

28,129,992 

241 

21,621,980 

Totals  . . 

976,198 

308,525 

1,168,930 

52,033     13,938,545 

54,813,374 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  was  last  year 
an  increase  iu  the  yield  of  gold  of  62,033  oz.,  or  20*69  per  cent,  on 
the  figures  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Each  gold-mining 
district  showed  an  increased  output,  the  Auckland  fields  in  particular 
yielding  no  less  than  39.693  oz.  more  ihan  in  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  exportation  last  year 
Auckland  contributed  48-82  per  cent. ;  Marlborough,  0-21  per  cent. ; 
Nelson.  Oo7  per  cent. ;  West  Coast,  24*61  per  cent. ;  and  Otago, 
25-79  per  cent. 

Productio7i  of  Australasian  Goldfields. 
The  gold  yield  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  1896  and  1897  is 
given  in  the  Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking  Becord  for  March, 
1898,  as  under : — 


180G. 

1897 

08. 

Oz. 

Victoria 

805,087 

812.765 

Queensland 

640.385 

796.885 

New  South  Wales    . . 

296,072 

292.217 

Western  Aut-lralia   . . 

281,265 

675.082 

NowZeaUnd 

263,722 

251.645 

Tasmania  .. 

62,591 

60.735 

South  Australia 

29.004 

10.322 

2.878.126  2.899.651 

The  increase  is  521,525  oz.  The  mint  value  of  Australasian  gold 
averages  £3  I6s.  per  ounce,  and  a  comparison  of  value  is  therefore 
W  follows;  1896,  £9,036,879;  1897,  £11,018,674:  increase,  1897, 
«1,981,790. 


OOLD-UINING. 


Prodii^tion  of  the  World's  Ooldfields. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  Statist  of  the  25th  September, 
1897,  show  approximaiely  the  gold  production  of  the  world,  and 
bring  forcibly  under  notice  the  valoe  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  as 
gold  producing  countries*  For  1B96  the  production  by  Eelds  was  ae 
under : — 


United  States 

Australasia    . . 

Transvaal 

India 

Ras«iA  and  other  eountrieB 

Total 


10,800,000 
8/iSS,0OO 
8,604,000 
l»245.OD0 

16,363.(X>a 


Tear, 


1890 
Ifidi 
18S8 
1B9B 
1S94 
1895 
MPS 


£45«000»00(> 

EaniffA'CED  WoBLD's  Pboductioh,  1888-1896. 

£ 
21,935,000 
23,836,000 
24,260,000 
26,700,000 
29,900,000 
82,600,000 
36,765,000 
41,000,000 
45,000,000 


Tolal  ..  ,,  £282,045,000 

For  Australasia,  1850  to  1896,  the  official  grand  aggregates  of  al! 
the  years  are  as  follows : — 


Viotoria    . . 
New  South  Wales 
New  Zeokland 
Que  en  Bland 
Taaotania 
Bouth  Australia 
WeAt  Aufitralla 


243,841,000 

43,400,000 

52,393,000 

39,1^^9,000 

4,417,000 

1,983,000 

4,100,000 


Total.  18S0  to  1896,  AtistralasJa  £389,323,000 

The  total  world  production  of  gold  since  1850  has  been,  approxi- 
mately, 300,000,000  oz.,  worth,  in  round  figures,  £1,163,000,000. 

The  chief  producers  of  gold  over  the  whole  period  from  18dO  to 
1896  have  been  as  undermentioned  :™ 


Unitad  States 

AtistraJaaia 

Transvaal 

Indian  mineR 

All  other  goud tries 


417,980.000 
389,323,000 

42,331,000 

5,911,000 

307.455,000 


Total.  1850  to  1896,  Iha  World  . .    £l,l&3,000,000 

The  Gt/anide  Process, 

In  the  Otago,  Reefton,  and  Nelson  districts  the  gold  in  the  reef«" 
generally  occurs  in  a  fairly  free-milling  state,  presenting  little  diffi- 
culty in  its  recovery.     In  the  Hauraki  goldfields,  however,  only  a 
12 
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Bmail  proportion  of  the  gold  is  free-milling,  the  remaiBder  existing  in 
what  ie  known  as  a  refractory  state— that  is,  the  gold  occurs  either 
in  80  finely  divided  a  form  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  amalgama- 
tion fail  to  recover  a  payable  percentage,  or  it  is  associated  with,  or 
entangled  in,  base  metallic  minerals  which  necessitate  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific,  and  often  costly,  methods  of  treatment.  In  these 
goldfields  the  successful  use  of  the  cyanide  process  is  steadily 
extending,  with  the  result  that  many  ores  that  formerly  were  worked 
at  a  loss  by  amalgamation  processes  now  yield  regular  returns  on 
the  capital  invested. 

Indeed,  the  cyanide  process  is  the  most  noteworthy  improve- 
ment as  yet  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  gold-  and  silver -bearing 
ores.  It  is  particularly  suitable  where  the  gold  is  found  in  the 
ore  in  fine  particles;  whereas,  if  the  gold  be  at  all  coarse,  cyanide 
will  do  no  more  than  cleanse  and  brighten  its  surface  and  render  it 
fitter  for  amalgamation.  The  process  may  be  briefly  described  thus  : 
The  quartz  is  first  dry-crushed,  and  the  dust  passed  through  a  screen. 
The  pulverised  ore  is  then  emptied  into  a  vat  into  which  a  cyanide 
solution  is  introduced.  The  gold  in  the  ore  is  dissolved  by  the  cyanide, 
and,  in  order  to  separate  the  two^  the  liquor  is  leached  off  and 
run  into  a  trough  containing  zinc  shavings,  where  the  action  of  the 
zinc  precipitates  the  gold  in  a  pulpy  form.  The  tailings  from  the 
leaching-vatB  are  run  over  tables  covered  with  copper-plates  coated 
with  quicksilver,  and  any  particles  of  gold  remaining  in  them  are 
by  this  means  arrested  on  the  plates.  It  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  dry-crushing  would  be  a  very  expensive  mode  of  reducing  the 
ore,  but  the  WailEii  Company  have  proved  the  contrary.  The  cost  of 
drying  and  crushing  ready  for  the  leaching -process  is  under  6s.  a  ton> 
and  more  gold  is  obtained  in  this  way  than  was  formerly  the  case  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  wet-crushing.  It  is  found  that  m  the  latter 
process  much  of  the  precious  metal  not  caught  in  the  amalgamating 
tables  or  retained  in  the  tailings  is  carried  off  with  the  water.  The 
quantity  of  water  necessary  to  clear  the  tables  was  such  as  to  carry 
off  gold  with  the  slimes  before  it  could  come  in  contact  with  the 
mercury  on  the  tables. 

The  two  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  process  are  :  First,  the 
difficulty  of  reducing  the  base  metals  found  in  gold-  and  silver- 
bearing  ores,  of  which  copper  and  antimony  are  the  most  refractory  ; 
second,  the  trouble  experienced  in  leaching  ore  in  a  slimy  state,  as  the 
slime  absorbs  the  cyanide  solution,  and  is  thereby  enriched  with  gold* 
It  then  sets  so  closely  that  the  gold  solution  cannot  be  filtered. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  stated  above,  recent  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  in  some  respects  the  wet -crushing  process 
has  advantages.  In  this  case  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
used  in  the  mortar- boxes  instead  of  water,  a  much  less  quantity  of 
solution  being  necessary  in  keeping  the  boxes  free  than  formerly, 
when  water  was  used  for  crushing  and  amalgamation.  Another 
improvement  has  also  been  effected  in  making  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  finer  slimes  and  coarser  particles  of  the  tailings,  and  by  this 
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means  a  more  ready  percolation  is  efifected  than  Ib  the  case  when  the 
vats  were  charged  with  dry  tailings.  The  wet  crushing  process  has 
been  adopted  by  the  New  Zealand  Crown  Mines  Company,  at  Ka- 
rangahake,  by  the  Waitekauri  GolH-mining  Company,  and  in  other 
places.  One  great  bene6t  from  it  is  that  the  dust  nuisance  is  done 
away  with,  and  the  health  of  those  working  at  the  batteries  is  likely 
to  be  greatly  improved  in  consequence. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  December,  1897,  and  termed  "  The 
Cyanide  Process  Gold-extraction  Act,  1897/'  an  agreement  was 
approved  by  Parliament  under  which  the  Government  arranged  to 
purchase  the  patent  rights  in  New  Zealand  of  the  Cassel  Gold- 
extracting  Company,  thus  rendering  the  said  patent  rights  available 
for  mining  purposes  at  reasonable  rates  of  royalty.  The  process 
used  under  the  patent  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  cyanide 
process,  and  the  operation  of  the  Act  should  prove  highly  important 
in  the  development  of  low-grade  ores,  and  otherwise  promote  the 
raining  industry.  The  royalties  received  by  the  Government  up  to 
the  Slst  March,  1899,  amounted  to  £1,774  18s.  7d. 

Quartz  and  Alluvial  Workings, 

The  working  of  quartz  mines  and  deep  alluvial  drifts  necessitates 
a  large  outlay  ol  money  before  returns  can  be  expected,  and  can  only 
be  undertaken  when  capital  is  available.  In  the  case  of  quartz 
mines,  they  must  be  sufficiently  opened  up  to  ascertain  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  reefs  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  reduction 
machinery,  which  must  be  constructed  on  the  most  modern  prin- 
ciples to  insure  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  handling  and  treat- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  ore.  V 

The  introduction  of  capital  has  the  effect  of  enabling  the 
claims  not  only  to  be  opened  up  at  greater  depths  than  heretofore, 
but  they  will  also  be  worked  in  a  more  systematic  and  economical 
manner.  Modern  machinery  and  appliances  are  introduced  and 
erected  for  the  reduction  and  treatment  of  the  ores,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  far  larger  percentage  of  the  gold  will  be  recovered 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  improved  appliances  introduced  in  dredging  and  hydraulic 
elevating  and  sluicing  machinery  have  made  it  possible  to  work  with 
profit  alluvial  ground  and  drifts  that  a  few  years  ago  could  not  be 
handled  remuneratively* 

In  the  successful  development  of  alluvial  drifts  containing  only  a 
few  grains  of  gold  to  the  ton  or  cubic  yard,  a  large  and  constant 
supply  of  water  is  of  primary  importance,  and  to  secure  this  the 
construction  of  expensive  races  must  be  undertaken  as  the  initial 
step  towards  systematic  working. 

In  the  colony  there  are  large  areas  covered  with  auriferous  drifts 
which  will  prove  remunerative  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  can 
be  obtained  to  work  them  on  ati  extensive  scale ;  and  the  number 
ol  men  who  can  be  profitably  employed  in  alluvial  workings  wiU 
necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  available. 
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The  deep  leads  of  the  West  Coast,  Biich  as  those  at  Ross  and 
Kumara,  still  attract  attention,  and,  with  syBtematic  working  and 
careful  management,  promise  a  continuance  of  profitable  employ- 
ment to  the  miner. 

OOAL-BdlNINCi, 

Tlie  vast  extent  of  coal  -  measures  in  New  Zealand  will  make 
coal -mining  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  colony,  especially 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  where  bituminous  coal  exists 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  quality  to  coal  of  the  same  class  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from  1878  to  the 
end  of  1898  is  shown  below  :■ — 


Balled  In  tho  Colonf. 

Exported 

iexcludjng 

CoB.1  for 

Tmv. 

Iuiport«d. 

m^ 

Fuel  by 

Kii 

■^3  S 

Totkl. 

Incrwwe. 

0cfl«.n 

8te&tz]era}. 

lira 

pu 

Toni. 

TotJfl, 

Tom. 

ToQi. 

Tout, 

TODB. 

Tons. 

1878     .. 

163,218 

174, 148 

336.866 

3.921 

332,445 

1879     .. 

231,218 

69*000 

158.076 

389.294 

7,195 

382,099 

49.654 

1880     .. 

299,923 

68,706 

123,298 

423,221 

7.021 

416,200 

34.101 

1881     .. 

337 « 962 

37.339 

129,969 

467,224 

6,626 

460,598 

44,398 

1882     ,. 

378,273 

41.010 

129,682 

507,854 

4,245 

603,609 

43.011 

1883     . . 

421,764 

43.492 

123.640 

545,304 

7.172 

538.133 

,  34.623 

1884      ., 

480.831 

59,067 

148.444 

629,275 

6,354 

622,921 

84,789 

1885     .. 

511,063 

30,232 

130,202 

641,265 

2,371 

638,894 

15,973 

1886     .- 

534,858 

23,290 

119,873 

654,226 

2,862 

661,864 

12,470 

,1887     .. 

558,620 

24,267 

107,230 

666,850 

12.951 

652.899 

1,584 

1888     .. 

813.895 

65,276 

101.341  ' 

716,236 

27,678 

687.558 

34,6d9 

1889     .. 

586,445 

-27. 460* 

128,063 

714.508 

39.290 

675.218 

12,340 

1890     .. 

637,397 

50,952 

110,939 

748,336 

33.404 

714,932 

89.714 

1891     .. 

668,794 

31,397 

125,318 

794,112 

29,093 

764,019 

49,087 

1892     .. 

673,315 

4,621 

126,453 

798,768 

28,169 

770,599 

6,580 

1898     . , 

691,548 

18.233 

117,444 

808,992 

24,288 

784,704 

14,105 

1894     . . 

719,546 

27.938 

112,961 

632,507 

26,44^ 

607,058 

22.364 

1895     . . 

726.654 

7,108 

108,198 

834,852 

26,161 

906,701 

1,643 

1896      . . 

792. B51 

66,197 

101.750 

894.607 

27,974 

866,633 

57,982 

18«7      . , 

840,713 

,     47,862 

110.907 

951,620 

26.639 

924,981 

58.348 

1898     .. 

907,033 

1     66,320 

115,427 

1 

1,022,460 

18,348 

1,004,112 

79.181 

•  *  Decrease. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  has  heen  a  steady 
increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  colony,  year 
after  year,  since  records  have  been  kept  by  the  Mines  Department 
— with  the  exception  of  1889.  The  yearly  increase  in  output  is 
principally  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  consumption  within  the 
colony.  During  a  period  of  twenty  years  the  annual  consumption 
of  coal  in  New  Zealand  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  671,667  tons, 
showing  that  new  industries  are  quickly  springing  op,  requiring  fuel 
for  generating  motive -power. 

The  total  output  from  the  mines  last  year  was  907,033  tons,  m 


Output  of  Coat, 
1877-1898. 


MINING. 

Gold  entered  for  Eiport, 

Value  of,  In  £  sterling, 

1879-1898. 


Eiporl  of  Kauri-gun, 
1879-1898. 


1,830.657 


je5.452.222 


1879-1683 


25,466  Tons. 


2,698,762 


^,386,14'; 


32.4621  Tons. 


je4.457,357 


40,367  Tons. 


JE5.152,326 

NoTB.  —  The    totftl    Vilua   ot 
Oold    entered    tor   dai-v   Iot 


39.436  Tons, 


export  from   18S7   up  to  a\ft\    \    TS^^utV-ftxvisi.fiX'^wXAA.wsaR^ 


Dece tabor,  IBOB*  Amounted  to 

^54. 453.325. 


COAL-MINmCI. 
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against  840,713  tons  for  1897,  an  increased  output  of  66,320  tons. 
The  coal  imported  from  other  countries  was  115,427  tons,  against 
110,907  tons  in  1897,  an  increase  in  the  importation  last  year  of 
4,520  tons.  The  imports  were  115,418  tons  from  New  South  Wales, 
4  tons  from  Victoria,  and  5  tons  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  total  export  of  coal  was  65,189  tons,  of  which  56,332  tons 
were  colonial  produce,  and  8,857  tons  imported  coal  from  other 
countries.  Of  the  coal  exported,  46,841  tons  were  for  coaling 
direct  steamers  trading  hetween  the  colony  and  the  United  King- 
dom, and  has  been  treated  as  coal  consumed  within  the  colony, 
these  steamers  trading  wholly  between  New  Zealand  and  Great 
Britain.  Taking,  therefore,  the  outpiit  from  the  mines  and  the  coal 
imported,  there  is  a  total  of  1,022,460  tons,  of  which  18,348  tons 
were  exported,  leaving  the  consumption  within  the  colony  last  year 
1,004,112  tons,  as  against  924,981  tons  for  1897,  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  79,131  tons. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  output  last  year  was  in  the  Westport 
district — ^naniely,  41,770  tons.  There  was  also  an  increased  produc- 
tion from  the  mines  in  the  Otago  District  of  24,047  tons,  from  the 
Waikato  mines  of  4,066  tons,  from  Kawakawa  and  Hikuraogi  of 
3,883  tons,  from  the  Mokau  911  tons,  and  from  the  West  Wanganui 
Mine  of  322  tons  ;  but  there  was  a  decline  in  other  places,  the 
largest  falling  off  being  in  the  Grey  mouth  district,  10,050  tons. 

The  quantities  of  coal  protiuced  in  each  district  are  as 
under  : — 


Nome  of  District. 

Output 

of  Coal. 

Increase  orr 
Decrease. 

Approximate 
toUU  Output  or 

Coal  up  to  the 
SUt  December, 

1807.      1 

wm. 

laos. 

Tooa. 

Tonit 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Kawakawa  and  Hikiirangi 

63,449 

57,332 

+  3,883 

1,031,619 

Whangan-i,    Kamo,    Ngunguru, 

17,285 

16,808 

-       477 

391,861 

ftnd  Whauwhau 

Wftikato 

66,125 

70,191 

+   4,066 

1,021,048 

Mokau 

3,148 

4.059 

-h       911 

17,712 

PeloruK 

•  • 

711 

Weat  Wanganui 

908 

1,230 

4-       322 

50.996 

Westport 

298,651 

340,321 

+  41,770 

2,963,304 

Roefton 

2,865 

6,076 

+  2,211 

75,748 

Qreymoiith    . . 

128,676 

118.626 

-10,060 

2,514,664 

Matverii 

13.710 

13,847 

-       863 

355,082- 

Timaru 

10,667 

Otago 

212,292 

233,003 

+20*711 

3,657,300 

Southland      ., 

43,704 

47,040 

+  3,336 

473,204 

Totals 

,  8i0;713 

1 

907,033 

+66,320 
(Net) 

12,483,646 

The  following?  table,  constructed  from  '*  Laboratory  Eeports  of 
the  Geological  Survey"  (Sir  J,  Hector)  gives  the  composition  of 
samples  of  New  Zealand  coals  freshly  taken  from  the  priacipal 
mines : — 
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AnaljTBlS' 

1     Evapo^ 

i 

1 

laUTe 

D««odx>ttoii. 

Doealltr. 

1 

11 

6i 

1 

4 

Fimtf*« 

1. 

ft, 

1 

Aiithrmoit« 

Aobefoo,  Oauterbury  -  * 

34-19 

1-96 

1*80 

12*12 

1 
109818*50 

2 

Biiuminodi 

Goatbrookdab 

7463 

aO-60 

1*16 

3-61 

9-7016-45 

S 

^ 

70-00 

12215 

262 

5-33 

9-1015-40 

i 

■  - 

Banboiy 

e9'fi7]25*71 

0'^ 

a  331  90915-38 

5 

Altered  brown  ooft) 

Malveni  HUli 

085irl9'S9 

4-15 

7-42!  8  27,12-50 

6 

BituminouB 

Tjnesldo 

6569 

2918 

0'82 

4-41    8*5213-55 

1 

Glaace  coal 

Hakaia  Gorge 

64*51 

9137 

676 

7-46    8  3013  30 

8 

BituminouB 

WftilBend      , . 

6287 

31*64 

1-66 

3-S3i  81 7I  13^82 

9 

Grey  River    .  . 

62*37!2g4i 

1-99 

6  20 

301:13-22 

10 

Pitch  oofti 

K&wakawa   .  ■ 

6M6;28  00 

2-51 

633 

7-9512-65 

11 

BUuminous 

Preservation  Inlet 

6088 

28  CO 

4-33 

6*19 

7-91|lii-80 

12 

Pitch  coal 

Blackball,  Grey  River 

60-20 

29-97 

8-01 

1*82 

7-82  1220 

13 

fiitaminouii 

Mokihinuj    .. 

59'75 

3214 

3-97 

4*14 

7-7611-80 

H 

..  1 

Coalpit  Heath 

58-81 

38  98 

1-02 

1*19 

764.12-96 

16 

IT                                          *  * 

Mokihinuj    ,, 

67'92;34-94 

3-96 

3-18 

7'50,l2-75 

16 

Brunncr  Mice 

66-62 

35-68 

1*59 

6-11 

7-361246 

17 

« 

5621 

37-73 

1*30 

4*66  i  7*3012  36 

18 

«                                           »  ♦ 

Wefltpott      . . 

66*01 

37^7 

2-60 

4  22'  7*28  1230 

19 

m                             ■  ' 

Mokihinuj     *, 

6669 

38*86 

3*16 

3-391  7201222 

SO 

Brunner 

5416 

35*86 

260 

7*49    704,11-91 

21 

Akered  brawn  ooal , 

Malveni  Hilli 

53-2^ 

82-04 

12-65 

202 

6-92!ll'50 

^2 

Bi&ummouA 

Wa.ll»end     ,,       .     .. 

68-10 

3647 

1-41 

10-OS 

6-9011-68 

sa 

M 

Otamaitaura  QTeek     . . 
Neat  Cape  Farewell  . . 

59-89 

36-63 

219 

8*29 

6-9011-70 

24 

» 

51-37 

SS-72 

4-38 

5-68 

6  31 11*60 

S5 

Pitch  ooal            \ 

Kaftakawa  , . 

60^5 

42*63 

4*1B 

3-04    6  5011*80 

S6 

Glance  coal 

Whftngarei   . . 

60-11 38-66 

8*01 

3-*20    6  5011-76 

27 

Pitch  coal 

Kamo 

60  01  87*69 

961 

2-69,  6*5011-17 

2Si  Bcowc  C04I          . .  1 

Malvern  HiIIb 

49  90a'i'42 

11-79 

2-80,  G-4y  10-90 

99 

Fernhill 

49-95 

36-96 

12-00 

1-10    6-4910*99 

SO 

Allandate 

47-31 

3426 

12-41 

6  02    6-1610  96 

Si; 

Raitangata  . . 

46-48 

33*48 

1466 

5-3B    6-0410-22 

82i 

Shag  Point  .. 

46-31 

32-65 

16  02 

5-12    6-Oa|l0'l6 

S3 

Hoiii#bii«h   . . 

44-92 

86  00 

15-S3 

3  26    5'83i  9*87 

34 

Pitch  coal            , .  \ 

Hikurangit  Whangarei 

44-5047*00 

699 

2-51 

6-78   9-79 

35 

Brown  coal 

Hokonui 

44-28 

38-22 

16-60 

1-00 

6*75 

9-77 

86 

^ 

KaitBiHgata  . , 

44-11 

38-32 

15'44 

218 

674 

996 

37 

*                  » « 

Nightcapa     . . 
Shag  Point  . . 

43-62 

33-68 

18-33 

4-37 

6.67 

9-59 

3S 

Pitch  coal 

43-19,30  05 

15  82 

10*94 

5-61 

9-62 

89 

Brown  coal 

Springfield   ., 

42-68la3'66 

lB-65 

6-01 

5-56 

938 

40 

. 

Orepuki 

42-64  36' 26 

14-44 

666 

6-54 

9-38 

iJ 

. 

Kaitangata  . ,             . «  ' 

38-29'3243 

17-60 

11-78 

4-87   8-32 

42 

«                  *  * 

Shag  Point  . , 

86-76 

SO  86 

13-22 

20-16 

4  64I  7*85 

49 

*                  "  ■ 

Allandale 

94*72 

41*43 

18-99 

4-86i 

4  51    7-68 

U 

Pitoh  coal 

G  rej  River   . . 

S4'72  66-4B| 

6-20 

2-60i 

4*51|  7'63 

Fob  Gohpabiso 

R. 

Newcastle,  N.S.W.I 

Best                           ..  ', 

58-38  34171  183   6-67|  7-5012  82 

• 

.Worst                           ..I 

53-84 

26-66!  3-83 16-67    6-901172 

*The  Beoond  column  headed  "Evaporative  Power"  is  obtained  by  the  ase  of  a 
-multiple  computed  from  the  results  of  Professor  Liversedge's  ezperimentH  upon  the  coals 
of  New  South  wales.  The  multiple  used  for  the  first  column  is  the  one  which  has  long 
been  generally  used  for  computing  the  evaporative  power  of  coals ;  but,  to  prevent  any 
unfair  and  prejudicial  comparison  of  our  coals  with  those  of  New  South  Wales,  the  second 
.oolumn  is  ipven. 
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A  a  regards  the  quality  of  the  coal,  it  cannot  he  BurpaBsed.  The 
late  Sir  John  Coode,  in  his  preBidential  address  to  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  London,  stated  :  **  The  bituminous  coal  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  is  declared  hy  engineers  to  be  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  description  from  any  part  of  the 
world/' 

The  quantity  of  each  class  of  coal  produced  in  1897  and  1898 
was: — 


ClAMOf  OCkAl. 


Odtpat  Qf  Coy  > 


isev. 


InoreftM. 


IBOa 


Aitproilm&le 

j  totiii  Otitptit  of 

Cna.1  ii|.i>  to  the 

Slut  Oec«mb«r, 

l»9e. 


Bitumuioua  .. 
Pitch 
Brown 
Lignite 

Total! 


Ttmm. 
504,764 

84,969 
266,090 

32^960 


340,71S 


TOM- 

638,477 

36,4aa 

298,365 
33,759 


907,083 


Ton*. 

33,713 

1,463 

30,345 
799 


66,320 


TOtlB. 

6,684,926 

1J22,488 

3,664,619 

411,613 


12,483,646 


It  has  been  computed  that  to  dehver  coal  at  the  pit- mouth  costs 
in  labour  6s.  a  ton.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  all  the  coal- 
mines last  year  was  2,003,  and  the  output  of  coal,  907,033  tons : 
the  average  earning  per  man  would  thus  be  £135  17s.  per  annum, 
or  about  ^2  128.  3d.  per  week. 

Otheu  Met  alb  or  Miheralb. 
Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  colony  to  prospect  and  develop 
mines  other  than  for  gold  and  silver.  The  only  exports  last  year  of 
metalliferous  products,  excluding  gold  and  silver,  were  217  tons 
of  manganese -ore,  1,765  tons  of  sulphur,  and  small  parcels  of 
other  minerals,  representing  an  aggregate  value  of  £5,565. 

Kauri-gum. 
The  quantity  of  kauri-gum  exported  last  year  was  9,905  tons,  as 
against  6,641  tons  for  1897,     Last  year's  produce  (£586,767)  gave 
an  average  value  of  about  £59  4s.  9d.  per  ton ^  while  for  1897  the 
average  was  £59  18p»  8d.  per  ton. 


SECTION  XVIII.— AGRICULTURE. 

Until  1895  the  agricultural  statistics  were  collected  and  compiled 
by  the  Registrar-General,  under  authority  of  "The  Census  Act, 
1877,'*  annually  in  the  month  of  February,  except  in  census  years, 
when  the  collection  was  made  with  the  enumeration  of  the  people. 
Under  this  Act  statistics  of  the  acreage  in  grsiss  and  in  all  kinds 
of  cultivation  were  taken;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  estimated 
yields  of  all  the  principal  crops  were  obtained  from  the  farmers 
themselves. 

By  the  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Statistics  Act,  passed  in  1895, 
the  duty  of  collecting  the  returns  devolved  upon  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  plan  adopted  under  the  Act  of  1895  is  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  account  of  land  laid  down 
in  crop  being  made  up  much  earlie'r  than  formerly,  while  estimates 
of  produce  are  made  alter  the  results  of  threshing  are  known. 

Statistics  of  the  land  in  cultivation  were  accordingly  collected  in 
November,  1898,  and  an  interim  return  of  the  compiled  results  was 
published  in  detail  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  the  26th  January, 
1899,  while  the  corrected  acreages  under  each  description  pf  crop 
were  made  public  on  the  18th  April  following.  A  summary  of  the 
particulars  then  given  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  with 
the  finally  corrected  statements  of  yield  of  the  principal  crops; 
but,  in  comparing  these  figures  with  the  results  obtained  in  former 
years,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  the  new  Act,  statistics  of 
the  acreage  and  crops  of  land  held  and  cultivated  by  Maoris  are 
included  ;  whereas  previously  information  about  the  farming  carried 
on  by  Maoris  was  obtained  only  when  a  census  of  the  Native  race 
was  taken. 

The  weather  during  harvest  in  the  North  Island  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Middle  Island  was  wet ;  consequently  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  grain  was  damaged  both  in  stock  and  sta^ik. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island,  the  chief  grain-growing 
district,  however,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  crops  were  saved  in 
good  condition. 

Full  remarks  on  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  New  Zealand,  in 
respect  of  all  its  features  in  detail,  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Murphy,  of 
Chris tchurch,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Society,  in 
the  special  article  devoted  to  the  subject  which  appears  as  the  first 
of  Section  II.  in  Part  III. 
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H^            AOBIAOB     UBDKB     SoWN     ObASSES,    AND    CULTIVATIOET     OBZCBRAI^LY,    FOR    BAOH          ^| 

H                                                       OOUNTT,  AS  OK  THE    15tH  KOVBMBSB,    1896, 

■ 

1     '"•^ 

In  Sown 

mItmr 

bavlDg 

b«en 

ploagliod. 

III  BOWD 

OratseB, 

tiot 
previous]  3 
plougbed. 

Land 
broketi 

up 
but  nol 
under 
Crop* 

Total 

tinder 

^       Cwp. 

1 

1    3 

l«<-^^H 

P 

Acres. 

Aorei. 

Aoz«8. 

1 

Aorei. 

Aores. 

Aore«. 

AoreiT  *  ^H 

■          MoDgonui  .. 

5,718 

14,483 

346 

1,336 

60 

148 

H 

H           Whangaroa 

1,290 

4,174 

4 

169 

19 

76 

^H 

■           Hokianga  . . 

444 

16,190 

6 

865 

140 

204 

44         ^1 

■  Bay  of  IslaDaa 

■  Hobson 

4,768 

29,704 

64 

1,260 

95 

231 

H 

812 

22,822 

380 

848 

133 

195 

H 

^^^    Whangarei 

18,844 

70,562 

123 

2,745 

80 

959 

110      H 

^^H   Otamatea  ., 

4.886 

53.082 

159 

766 

68 

220 

■ 

^^H    Eodney 

9.017 

64,333 

320 

•      1.300 

146 

934 

164          H 

^^H  Waitemata 

17,781 

28,412 

1,144 

2,149 

297 

1,822 

136         ■ 

^^m  BdeD 

17,161 

2,676 

126 

1,983 

1.128 

647 

317         ■ 

^^^  Manukaa  . .            , .  1 

92,219 

82,740 

2.090 

34,171 

312 

1,345 

929         H 

Coroiuandel             ..  1 

3,815 

6,126 

78 

226 

52 

105 

H 

Thames      _ 

2,575 

5,033 

134 

773 

33 

212 

H 

H           Obmemuri                »,  ' 

6,061 

6,499 

38 

1,637 

40 

72 

80          H 

■           Piiiko 

113,768 

49,077 

1,888 

20,906 

69 

252 

1,064          H 

V           WaJkato     .. 

41,952 

31 ,066 

1,214 

11,6341        69 

463 

5,290          H 

■            Waipa 

62,564 

13,445 

201 

14,3891       112 

683 

916          ■ 

^^m    Ragl&D 

11.431 

69,676 

137 

3,2101        48 

170 

63         ■ 

^^B  Eawhia 

6.801 

33/J88 

2,265           8 

30 

H 

^^V  WeHbTaupo 

8,071, 

6,668 

166 

2,463           3 

29 

H 

V          East  Taupo 

647f 

1,092 

.. 

189 

9 

7 

28         ■ 

H          Rotortia 

1,986 

1,929 

42 

407 

4 

26 

■ 

■         Tauranga  ., 

20,645! 

20,983 

101 

13,648 

105 

357 

163          H 

■          WhakataDO 

11,3181 

20.180 

61 

10,996 

40 

123 

■ 

^^B.  Waiapu 

1,082 

153,886 

2i 

1,166 

18 

41 

■ 

^^BOook 

28,604 

367.622 

90 

8,582 

163 

420 

266          H 

^^V  Wairoa 

14,636 

260,554 

137 

4.201 

36 

lie 

169          ■ 

V        Hawke's  Bay 

168,362 

383,305 

1.729 

20.923 

530 

721 

1,673          ■ 

■          Waipawa   .. 

108,856 

347,717 

101 

11,955 

446 

313 

1,513          H 

H          Fatangata « . 

91,783! 

241,678 

1 

4,445| 

106 

105 

645          ■ 

^^  Taranaki    .. 

42,262i 

132,730 

135 

6,663i       321 

330 

272          ■ 

^^^H   Hawera 

SB,  851 

149.803 

5001 

9,895|       460 

186 

365          H 

^^B  P&t^a 

36,699 

99.205 

e! 

6,360       138 

166 

469          ■ 

^^^  Clif too 

B,439 

41,098 

^ , 

2,05l|         12 

80 

■ 

V        Stratford    .. 

GOO 

122,619 

•  i 

896         47 

29 

H 

^^^  Waitotara  . . 

22,178 

71,164 

..  1 

5,573       151 

239 

179          ■ 

^^H  Wanganui . . 

14,447 

155,148 

37| 

4.634       102 

282 

289          ■ 

^^B  HaAgifcikei 

60.010 

301,186 

^*\ 

20,4851      308 

309 

684          H 

^^^  Orona 

10,4201 

159,951 

8l 

14,203;       326 

767 

257         ■ 

■         Kiwitea 

566 

127.333 

2,4441         30 

162 

H 

^M         Pohangina 

110 

65,894 

,  ,         ' 

436         32 

98 

H 

^H          Maoawatu 

62,004 

48,140 

201 

16,555.       130 

169 

390          H 

H         HorowhcDua 

1,520 

99,884 

7! 

3,446;       207 

292 

■ 

■         Pabiatua    .. 

848! 

127,098           8 

l,266l         94' 

202 

H 
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ACBEi 

LOE  UHDBB  SOWK  GRASSES, 

vro,—canHnued. 

Countiet. 

In  Sown 

GraaMs, 

after 

having 

been 

ploughed. 

Acres. 

In  Sown 

Graaset, 

not 

previously 

ploughed. 

Land 
broken 

up 
but  not 
under 
Crop. 

■  III 

a 

a 

II 
II 

AorM. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Wftlrarapa  North    .. 

28,884 

628,169 

194 

14,087 

364 

441 

460 

Wairarapa  South     . . 

42,796 

389,864 

862 

20,480 

188 

492 

709 

Hutt 

6,606 

164,672 

12 

2,181 

626 

883 

121 

Sounds 

6,682 

84,682 

66 

4,461 

67 

218 

40 

Marlborough 

48,760 

64,307 

898 

28,688 

182 

179 

819 

Kaikoura  .. 

84,264 

62,768 

108 

3,638 

21 

16 

88 

Oollingwood 

2,760 

80,814 

46 

1,226 

9 

234 

8 

Walmea     . . 

26,669 

180.470 

290 

22,722 

299 

1,401 

215 

Buller 

716 

6,614 

, , 

171 

47 

107 

Inaugahua 

4,120 

16,970 

26 

1,030 

13 

68 

"  1 

Amuri 

47,apl 

77,027 

. , 

8,702 

64 

18 

1,04S 

Cheviot 

16,904 

9,607 

12,167 

106 

18 

837 

Westland  .. 

8,821 

17,683 

1,206 

26 

108 

6 

G"y 

4,868 

16,964 

4 

700 

62 

126 

70 

Ashley 
01 

228,786 

108,829 

1,060 

101,969 

693 

414 

1,896 

Selwyn 

260,774 

24,860 

1,869 

160,872 

1,796 

1,111 

7,140 

Akaroa 

27,692 

143,467 

16 

6,819 

162 

800 

877 

Ash  burton 

868,472 

16,194 

1,366 

198,916 

771 

307 

8,105 

Qeraidine  .. 

120,271 

6,706 

1,606 

78,161 

318 

242 

1,678 

Levels 

76,817 

4,978 

784 

60,633 

408 

219 

1,046 

Waimate    .. 

198,882 

29,679 

2,126 

88,801 

367 

129 

728 

Mackenzie 

62,460 

8,714 

288 

19,620 

83 

80 

772 

Waitaki     . . 

191,888 

16,069 

3,607 

89,771 

488 

286 

1,266 

Waihemo  .. 

29,799 

6,249 

426 

18,862 

106 

67 

102 

Waikouaiti 

16,818 

61,190 

114 

8,066 

118 

116 

69 

Peninsula  . . 

2,098 

18,660 

2 

1,864 

146 

76 

90 

Taieri 

71,104 

18,167 

358       86,006 

698 

828 

612 

Bruce 

88,416 

17,767 

592 

46,142 

194 

80 

291 

Clutha 

167,522 

26,268 

1,928 

60,217 

291 

148 

869 

Tuapeka    . . 

96,780 

17,429 

2,087 

89,908 

282 

299 

232 

82,621 

1,887 

1,249 

28,269 

220 

14 

215 

Vincent 

14,960 

6,067 

2,474 

18,097 

121 

202 

60 

Lake 

9,179 

4,888 

4,340 

18,326 

108 

78 

198 

Southland . . 

466,869 

60,207 

10,730 

199,004 

869 

631 

979 

Wallace  and  Fiord  . . 

140,862 

64,091 

1,671 

63,047 

223 

.     108 

311 

Stewart  Island 

34 

288 

•• 

12 

16 

4 

ToUl  .. 

4,066,860 

6,178,879 

61,164 

1,688,703 

16,930 

22,983 

47.216 

B 

1 

^^^^^^H 

1 

^^B 

K 
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The  extent  of  land  in  cuUivatioo  (including  sown  grasses  and 
land  broken  np  but  not  under  crop)  amounted  to  12,024,519  acres. 
Of  this  area,  land  under  artificial  grasses  comprised  85' 20  per  cent.  ; 
land  under  grain-cropB,  7-42  per  cent. ;  land  under  root  and  green 
crops,  6*62  per  cent- ;  land  in  garden  and  orchard,  0^33  per  ceat. ; 
and  land  in  fallow,  0*43  per  cent. 

Wheat, 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1899  showed  an  average  yield  of  32*76 
bushels  per  acre,  the  crop  realised  being  13,073,416  bushels,  against 
5,670,017  in  1898,  5.926,523  bushels  in  1897,  6,843,768  buBheis  in 
1896,3,613,037  bushels  in  1895,  4,891,695  bushels  in  1894,8,378,217 
buabela  in  1893,  and  10,257,738  bushels  in  1892. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  of  last  season's  harvest  held  by  farmers 
in  November,  1898,  as  shown  by  the  gazetted  figures,  was  1,622,037 
bushels,  an  amount  little  tiiore  than  sufficient  to  meet  demands  for 
consumption  in  the  colony  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  wheat  upon 
the  market.  No  doubt  stocks  of  flour  and  grain  are  held  by  mer- 
chants and  millers.  The  total  amount  of  wheat  exported  during 
the  year  1898  was  only  10,090  bushels,  while  the  imports  were  as 
high  as  60,860  bushels,  showing  that  New  Zealand  had  not  grown 
as  much  as  was  required  for  consumption  by  her  own  people. 

The  imports  of  flour  during  1898  were  10,633  centals  (531  tons), 
and  the  exports  662  tons. 

The  area  under  wheat  for  threshing  increased  however  from 
315,801  acres  in  1898  to  399,034  acres  in  1899 ;  and  to  this  increase 
of  83,233  acres,  all  the  provincial  districts  contributed.  In  addition 
to  the  area  cut  for  threshing,  1,126  acres  were  cut  for  chaff,  and 
36  acres  for  ensilage,  while  193  acres  were  fed  down  with  stock, 
80  that  the  total  area  sown  in  wheat  was  400,389  acres. 

Of  the  399,034  acres  in  wheat  (for  threshing)  this  year,  no  less 
than  249,852  acres  were  in  Canterbur3^  and  99,752  acres  in  Otago. 

The  area  under  wheat  for  grain,  the  estimated  gross  produce 
in  bushels,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years  were :— 


Year. 

lisnd  under 

Efltim&ted 

Aww 

Wheat. 

QrosB  Produce. 

Tiold 

per  Acre, 

Aoree, 

Bushels, 

BuKbels. 

1890 - 

836,861 

8,448,506 

26-15 

1891           

301,460 

5,723,610 

18-99 

1892            

402,273 

10,257,738 

2550 

1893           

381,245 

8,378,217 

21-98 

18M           

242,787 

4,891,695 

2015 

1895 

148,675 

3,613,037 

2432 

1886           

245,441 

6,843.768 

27-88 

1897 

258,606       ; 

6,926,623 

2292 

1^8           

315,801 

5,670,017 

17-95 

1899           

399,084 

13.073,416 

32-76 
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The  following  gives  the  area  in  wheat  and  the  eBtimated  prCNiiice, 
for  the  Auatrahan  Colomes,  for  the  season  of  1898 : — 


Colony.                            1 

Wbeftt^rop, 

Qaoeasland 

N©w  South  Walea       , 

Viofcoria                   .. 

South  Australia     , . 

W&8bern  Australia. . 

Tasmattia               , .             , .             , , 

Aorea. 

59,876 

993,350 

1,657,450 

1,523,668 

38,705 

86,905 

Bufrbele. 

1,009,293 
10,560,111 
10,580,217 

4, 01 i. 852 
408,595 

1,668,341 

Bushels 
per  Acre. 

1686 
1D'60 
638 
2'M 
1056 
19-49 

Consumption  of  Wheat, 

The  yearly  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  population  in  New 
Zealand,  as  previouBly  stated,  has  heen  estimated  at  6  buahels. 

The  difficulty  of  correctly  computing  the  consumption  of 
bread-stufiFs  is  shown  by  the  great  dififerences  in  the  estimates 
arrived  at. 

The  average  quantity  required  per  head  of  the  population  (exclu* 
sive  of  that  used  for  seed)  has  been  calculated  at  6'4  bushels  for 
New  South  Wales,  and  4^  to  5  bushels  for  Victoria,  by  statisticians 
in  those  colonies. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheaten  bread-stuffa  in  New  Zea- 
land thus  appears  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  Victoria. 

The  following  is  the  average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per 
inhabitant  in  some  of  the  principal  couotri< 

Umted  Kingdom 
Canada 


Ftance 
Gfinnanj 
Bmaia 
Italy 

United  States 


es  of  the  world  :■ — 

5' 6  bushels. 

6*6  . 

81  , 

3"0  , 

2'1  . 

64  . 

4-5  . 


The  Enghsh  consumption  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  appears 
to  have  ranged  from  5^  to  6  bushels  per  head  of  population. 


Wkeat-CTop  of  the  World. 

In  the  next  table  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  for  the  five  years 
1893  to  1897  is  shown,  and  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
importance  of  Australasia  in  the  wheat  mBtrket  of  the  world  is  not 
great :  out  of  a  total  production  of  about  2,245  million  bushela  in 
1897,  only  thirty-four  million  buahels,  or  1^5  per  cent.,  were  grown 
in  the  Australasian  Colonies : — 
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WhXATCBOP  of  TBS  WOSLD  lOB  TEUE  Ys 

▲B8  1893  TO  189>)  nrcLuanrx. 

CooBtry. 

180S. 

"^   1 

1886. 
IfiOO 

18B1 

]8or. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Eozope— 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bntihrts 

BoMiA  ftDd  PoUnd. . 

869,878 

888,862 

833,479 

843,877 

282.000 

Fnoioe 

277,960 

848,118 

848,280 

885,881 

248.000 

Hongary  .. 

149,069 

152,306 

162,845 

148.949 

102,000 

Italy 

180,855 

117,968 

111,960 

181,968 

96,000 

Oermany  .. 

109,562 

110,859 

102,868 

108,964 

100,000 

Spain 

88.968 

108.964 

103,964 

79,972 

96,000 

Bonmaoia 

58,879 

42,886 

66,978 

68,975 

40,000 

United  Kingdom    . . 

50,888 

59,176 

87.986 

57.978 

54,000 

Bulgaria   .. 

88,986 

86.988 

45.982 

49,982 

82,000 

Oaaoasia  .. 

65,177 

59,980 

68,976 

48,984 

28,000 

Turkey 

81,988 

27,988 

86,988 

89,984 

28,000 

Austria     .. 

42,896 

47,188 

40,886 

85,988 

84,000 

Belgium    .. 

16,798 

18,894 

18,894 

19,992 

90,000 

Senrla 

8,797 

7,996 

9,996 

18,994 

6,800 

Greeoe 

7,996 

7,199 

5,998 

5,996 

5.900 

Holland     .. 

5,598 

4,797 

5.197 

6,998 

5,200 

Switzerland 

4,400 

5.197 

4,797 

4,797 

4,000 

Denmark  .. 

4,477 

4,000 

4,400 

4,000 

4,000 

Norway-Sweden 

8,600 

8,600 

4,400 

4,000 

4,000 

Portugal    .. 

5,598 

6,799 

5,598 

4,000 

6,000 

Totals 

1,450,875 

1,542,244 

1,501,468 

1,499.266 

1,206,200 

America— 

United  States 

455,838 

511,818 

495,822 

447,842 

560,000 

Canada     .. 

47,984 

48,984 

53,982 

88,986 

56,000 

Mexioo 

11,195 

11,996 

11,996 

9,998 

12,000 

Argentine . . 

82,371 

59,980 

46,982 

31,988 

48,000 

Chili 

17,994 

13,193 

18,694 

11,996 

16,000 

Uruguay   .. 

6,398 

7,996 

9.998 

6,998 

8,000 

Totals 

621,780 

648,967 

631,374 

541,808 

700,000 

Asia- 

India 

267,104 

252,710 

266.108 

204,729 

192.000 

Asia  Minor 

31,988 

27,988 

31,988 

36,988 

48.000 

Persia 

16,992 

17,994 

19.992 

19,992 

20,000 

Syria 

11,996 

9,998 

9,998 

11,996 

12.000 

Totals 

327.080 

SOB, 690 

317,086 

272,705 

272,000 

Africa- 

Algeria      . . 

14,796 

19,992 

17,994 

19,992 

16,000 

Egypt 

9,998 

9.998 

9,998 

7.996 

8,000 

Toms 

8,400 

5,998 

6,598 

5,197 

4,800 

Gape  Colony 

4.897 

4,797 

4,797 

4,897 

4,800 

Totals 

82,590 

40,785 

88,887 

87,682 

33,600 
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Gauntry. 

1803. 

WH. 

1885. 

180^ 

mi. 

Auatrftlciaio — 
New  South  Walea  .. 
Victorift     , . 
Queensland 
South  Ausbmlia 
Western  Australia  . . 
Taamajiia  . . 
New  Zealand 

1.000 
Buehelfl, 

6,603 

15,255 

413 

13,618 

520 

834 

4,892 

1.000 

BaBbolB. 

7,041 

11,446 

545 

7,781 

170 

872 

3,613 

1.000 

Bushels, 
6,195 
6,669 

124 
5,929 

188 
1,165 
6,84i 

1,000 

BuBbela. 

8,854 

7,076 

601 

2,804 

M4 

1.286  1 

6,927 

10,580 
1,009 
4,016 
409 
1,6C8 
5,670 

Totali 

42,035 

31 ,468 

25,114 

26,792 

33,911 

Grand  Totali   . .  | 

3,473,860 

2,572454 

2,513,429 

2,378,153  ; 

2,244.711 

Oats, 

The  extent  of  land  in  oats  grown  for  grain  in  1899  was  417,320 
acres,  against  354,819  acres  in  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of 

■  62.501  acres.  The  Provincial  Districts  of  Otago  (220,427  acres) 
g,od  Canterbury  (142,748  acres)  account  for  363,175  acres  of  the  total 
area,  Wellington  taking  third  place  with  22,603  acres.  The  breadth 
of  land  in  oats  for  chaffing,  ensilage,  or  feeding  down  with  stock  was 
214,608  acres,  a  decrease  of  10, 162  acres  on  the  figures  for  1898. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  was,  in  1898,  27'44  bushels,  and  in 

L         1899,    39'56,  the   quantity   of   produce   increasing  from   9,738,391 

I        bushels  to  16,511.388  bushels. 

I  The  oat-crop  for  1898  in  the  Australian  Colonies  was  as  follows : — 

f       so 


Acros. 

BaBhels.     A 

vera«e  pe 

Queensland 

1.834 

81,496 

17-17 

New  South  Wales 

.       28,605 

543.946 

1900 

Victoria 

.     294,183 

4,809,479 

1636 

South  Australia 

.       31,398 

204,444 

6-61 

Western  Australia 

1.678 

29,266 

17^44 

TftsmatuA 

.       38,166 

1.102,285 

26-88 

Maiee, 


This  is  a  very  important  crop.  In  1899  there  were  18,539  acres 
sown  for  grain,  the  estimated  yield  being  813,379  bushels  of  corn. 
an  average  of  nearly  44  bushels  per  acre.  Maize  is  grown  only  in 
the  North  Island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  in  Nelson  and 
Canterbury.  The  Provincial  District  of  Auckland  had  17,143  acres ; 
Hawke's  Bay,  1,050  acres;  Taranaki,  110  Eicres ;  and  Wellington, 
200  acres,  in  1899.  As  considerable  interest  is  taken  in  this  crop, 
the  group  of  counties  where  it  is  grown  most  extensively  is  stated, 
viz.:  Tauranga,  Wbakatane,  Waiapu,  Cook,  Wairoa,  and  Hawke's 
Bay.  It  is  found  also  in  Mongonui  and  Manukau. 
13 
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Ba/rUy, 

Under  barley,  45,671  acres  were  returned  in  1899,  the  estimated 
crop  being  1,677,908  bushels*  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  86*73 
busnels.  In  1898  the  area  under  barley  was  29,920  acres,  and  the 
yield  709,874  bushels,  the  crop  for  last  year  being  more  than  twice 
as  great. 

Bye. 

There  were  2,946  acres  in  rye,  yielding  65,999  bushels,  or  at  the 
rate  of  22-44  bushels  per  acre,  against  1,915  acres  and  89,202 
bushels,  the  rate  being  20*47  bushels  per  acre,  in  1897-98. 

Peas  and  Beans, 

The  area  under  peas  in  the  season  1899  was  6,834  acres,  yielding 
178,420  bushels,  or  an  average  of  28*17  bushels  per  acre,  against 
6,752  acres  and  122,447  bushels,  or  18*18  bushels  per  acre,  in  the 
previous  year. 

Under  beans  there  were  2,624  acres,  giving  a  return  of  96,574 
bushels,  the  average  being  37*81  bushels  per  acre,  against  2,994 
acres  and  58,162  bushels  (19*42  bushels  per  acre)  in  1898. 

Potatoes, 

The  area  under  potatoes  was  88,604  acres  in  1899,  yielding  the 
excellent  return  of  298,561  tons,  or  a  rate  of  7*73  tons  per  acres,, 
against  36,402  acres  in  1898,  and  180,838  tons  (or  4*95  tons  per  acre),, 
an  increase  of  2,202  acres  and  118,228  tons. 

A  comparison  of  the  gross  yield  of  potatoes  with  the  amount 
exported  in  each  of  the  twelve  years,  1883-94,  showed  that  for  such 
period  an  average  of  597  lb.  per  head  of  population  was  retained  in 
the  colony.  Allowing  for  waste,  pig-feed,  and  seed,  the  average 
amount  retained  for  humaii  consumption  was  found  to  be  449  lb.  a 
head.  The  surplus  crop  of  1898-99  available  for  export  might 
possibly  amount  to  ninety  thousand  tons. 

Turnips. 

Turnips  and  rape  form  a  most  important  crop  in  a  sheep-breeding 
country  such  as  New  Zealand,  and  in  1892  the  .area  of  land  under 
this  crop  amounted  to  422,859  acres.  The  returns  for  1895  gave 
only  385,788  acres,  but  for  the  present  year  519,945  acres  were  set 
down  as  under  this  crop,  and  there  were  in  addition  10,526  acres  in 
mangolds,  beet,  and  carrots. 

The  cost  of  growing  turnips  sown  broadcast  and  in  drills  may 
be :  Broadcast — Ploughing,  5s.  6d.  per  acre ;  harrowing,  3s.  per  acre ; 
rolling,  Is.  per  acre ;  seed  and  sowing.  Is.  6d.  per  acre  :  total,  lis. 
per  acre.  Drill — Ploughing,  5s.  6d. ;  grubbing,  3s. ;  harrowing,  8s. ; 
rolling,  Is. ;  drilling,  8s.  6d. ;  hand-hoeing,  10s. ;  horse-hoeing,  5s. ; 
seed  £uid  sowing,  2s.  6d. ;  manure,  lOs.  to  15s. :  total,  £2  8s.  6d.  to. 
£2  8s.  6d.  per  acre. 
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Bops. 

There  were  947  acres  under  hops  in  1899,  as  against  845  acres 
last  year,  l^o  account  of  the  produce  for  the  last  four  years  was 
taken,  but  in  1895  the  yield  was  7,556  cwt.  In  1895  the  total 
quantity  used  by  the  breweries  in  the  colony  amounted  to  3,793  cwt* 
Of  the  land  under  hops  in  1899,  798  acres  were  in  the  Waimea 
County,  and  124  in  ColliDgwood,  both  in  the  Provincial  District  of 
Nelson.  The  import  of  hops  in  1898  amounted  to  1,663  cwt,,  and 
exceeded  the  exports  by  718  cwt. 

Tobago, 

The  growing  of  tobacco  does  not  progress  in  New  Zealand. 
In  1889,  34  acres  were  being  cultivated ;  in  1890,  25  acres;  in  1891, 
16  acres;  in  1892,  6  acres ;  in  1893,  4  acres ;  in  1894,  4  acres;  and 
in  1895,  5  acres,  producing  1,599  lb.  of  dried  leaf.  Statistics  of  this 
crop  have  not  been  taken  since  1895. 

Gardens  and  Orchards, 

The  extent  of  land  in  garden  was  16,930  acres,  of  which  13|492 
acres  were  private  gardensi  and  3^438  acres  market  gardens.  In 
plantations  of  forest- trees  there  were  47,216  acres. 

There  were  22,626  acres  in  orchard  in  1899.  an  increase  of 
503  acres  on  the  area  so  returned  in  the  previous  year,  and  357 
acres  were  returned  as  "vineyard/'  The  fruit-crop  of  the  colony 
is  supplemented  by  a  considerable  import  from  the  AustraUan 
Colonies  and  Fiji. 

Sown  Grasses  and  Seeds. 

New  Zealand  is  essentially  suited  for  grazing  purposes. 
Wherever  there  is  light  and  moisture,  English  grasses  thrive  when 
the  natural  bush  and  fern  are  cleared  off,  In  fact,  the  white  clover 
gradually  overcomes  the  fern  ;  and,  from  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
season,  there  are  few  pieces  where  there  is  not  some  growth,  even 
in  the  coldest  months  of  the  vear.  In  all  parts  of  the  colony  stock 
live,  although  in  varying  condition,  without  other  food  than  such  as 
they  can  pick  up.  Sown  grass  land,  as  might  be  expected,  heads 
the  list  of  cultivations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899  there  were  10,244,739  acres 
under  artificial  grasses.  Of  these,  4,065,860  acres  had  been  pre- 
viously ploughed,  presumably  under  grain  or  other  crops,  while 
6,178,879  acres  had  not  been  ploughed.  Much  of  the  latter  axea 
was  bush-  or  forest -land,  sown  down  in  grass  after  the  timber  had 
been  wholly  or  partially  burnt  off. 

The  area  under  ryegrass  for  seed  in  the  season  of  1899  was 
66,295  acres,  yielding  1,657,482  bushels  of  20  lbs.,  or  a  rate  of  25  01 
bushels  per  acre,  against  35,167  acres  and  749,603  bushels,  an 
average  of  21 '31  bushels  per  acre,  in  1897-98. 
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In  cocksfoot  there  were  46,275  acres,  which  yielded  6,943,039  lb. » 
or  an  average  of  150  lb.  per  acre/against  58,640  acres  and  8,873,723  lb. 
(ft  rate  of  151  lb,  per  acre)  id  the  previoes  year. 

Seeds  for  sowing  pasture  lands  are  used  much  as  in  Great 
Britaiti,  the  folio wijig  being  a  common  mixtm*e  :  Perennial  ryegrass, 
25  lb,  to  30  lb.  per  acre  ;  cocksfoot,  2  lb. ;  alaike,  2  lb,  ;  timothy^ 
3  lb. ;  cowgrass,  2  lb.  ■  red  clover,  2  lb. ;  white  clover,  2  lb.  ;  rape, 
1  lb, :  total  I  39  lb.  to  44  lb.  per  acre.  Pastures  are  renewed  at 
intervals  of  from  four  to  eight  years^  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
land. 

The  following  shows  the  acreage  in  sown  grasses  in  the  Austral* 
asian  Colonies  in  1898 :~  Acres, 

QueenslaBd      ..  .,  ..  ..  ..  15,643 


New  South  W&lea 
Victoria 
Soatb  Auatralia. 
Western  Auatralia 
TosmaDia 
New  Zealand  . . 


325  J60 

115.738 

20,083 

3.317 

326,095 

9,866,549 


It  will  bo  observed  that  the  acreage  of  land  under  sow^n  grasses 
was  nearly  fourteen  times  as  great  in  New  Zealand  as  in  the  whole  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  When  compared  in  siise  with  the  colonies 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand  is  not  large — about  one-tliirtieth  of 
their  total  area — ^but  in  respect  of  grazing  capabilities  the  relative 
importance  of  this  country  is  much  greater.  Australia  is  generaUy 
tmsuitable,  owing  to  conditions  of  climate,  for  the  growth  of  EngliBh 
grasses,  and  the  amount  of  feed  produced  by  the  natural  grasses 
throughont  the  year  is  very  nmch  lees  per  acre  than  is  obtained  from 
the  sown  grass  lands  in  New  Zealand ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  average  productiveness  of  grass  land  is  about  nine  times  aa 
great  here  as  in  Australia,  or  that  land  in  this  colony  covered  with 
English  grasses  may  be  considered  equal,  for  grazing  purposes,  to 
an  area  of  Australian  land  about  nine  times  as  great. 

In  addition  to  the  artificially-sown  pastures,  the  returns  for  1B99 
show  that  22,314,653  acres  of  unimproved  land,  including  that  in 
tussock  or  native  grass,  belonged  to  the  occupied  holdings,  and  were 
available  for  stock-feeding  by  the  sheep-farmers  and  cattle-fai-mers 
of  the  colony. 

Thb  Dairy  Industry. 

In  respect  of  the  present  condition  of  the  dairy  industry  Mr. 
Ruddick  remarks : — 


The  tendency  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  building  up  Iwgo 

*        ed  at  conveoiont 


centiid 
butter  factortos,  'witb  con  tnbu  ting  sl^imming  aEationa,  situited 
poititu  in  the  fiurroundiDg  country.  Already  some  of  Ihe  New  Zoalftnd  f&ctoriei 
are  largo  inetitutions,  having  a  daily  output  of  from  one  to  thre^  tons  of  butter. 
It  can  be  Fnid  atso  that  the  boBt  of  tbeee  factories  are  as  weil  built  and  equipped 
for  the  manufactnre  of  fine  butter  as  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 
Suoh  a  system,  where  large  quantities  of  butter  are  made  under  the  direction  of 
one  man,  tends  towards  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  tbe  product.  Large  factories 
are  more  apt  to  be  well  equipped  than  ?ery  small  ones,  and  the  vol q me  o£ 
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bufiiness  done  ODables  the  company  or  proprietors  to  pay  sufficient  salary  to 
secure  picked  men  for  managers.  The  fact  that  these  large  factories  <io  exist, 
where  a  fair  salary  may  be  ear ned,  is  &a  induoement  for  superior  men  to  follow 
the  work.  It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  of  New  Zealand  d&irying 
that  the  factory  maoEkgers  are,  aa  a  whole,  a  very  excellent  class  of  men. 

Qovcttmieut  Aid  to  the  l)airy  Indttstry. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  skssisls  the  dairy  mdu'itry  miiinly  through 
the  "  dairying-servioe  "  branch.  At  the  head  of  thia  branch  i»  the  Dairy  Com- 
mis»ioner,  who  is  assisted  by  two  dairy  instructors  and  five  dairy  produce 
graders.  Meetings  are  addressed  on  dairying  topics,  and  practical  tiifttructtons 
are  given  at  the  factories  to  butter-  and  cheese-makers,  aa  well  as  advice  to  the 
directors  of  dairy  companies.  A  large  amount  of  correspindenoe  is  attended  to, 
which  includes  a  wide  range  of  technical  subjects  relating  to  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese,  the  testing  of  milk,  and  the  orgAniz^tion  and  equipment  of 
factories.  Information  on  special  subjects  is  disseminated  by  means  of  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  circulated  free  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  arise, 

Graditig  of  Dairy  Produce. 

Since  the  31et  March  of  the  curreut  year,  all  butter  and  cheese  intended  for 
export  musti  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Oovdrnmont  cool  stores  to  be  graded.  Butter 
which  is  to  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  is  frozen  after  being  graded,  and  given  free 
storage  for  one  month,  or  until  the  leaving  of  the  first  stt^amur  having  available 
space.  Butter  for  Austialian  markets  ts  held  in  ordinary  storage  only,  as  the 
ahipa  which  carry  it  have  no  refrigerate^ d  space.  It  is  stored  free  for  one  week. 
Cheese  is  held  in  cool  storage  under  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  butttsr, 
according  to  the  market  for  which  it  is  inteuded.  Tbe  department  also  pays  the 
cost  of  handling  in  and  out  of  tbe  stores. 

Reports  are  given  by  the  grader  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  butter  or  cheese, 
showing  in  detail  the  result  of  his  examitiation  of  each  parcL*L  These  reports 
are  becoming  a  recognised  commercisl  document,  and  are  often  attao^ied  to  bills 
of  lading.  Contracts  are  based  on  them,  and  thus  they  faoiiiiate  business  an 
weU  aa  protect  the  local  shipper. 
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DiBtricts. 

Auckland  .. 
Taranaki    . . 
Hawkers  Bay 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Nelson 
Westland  . . 
Canterbury 
Otago 


Butter 

Cheeso 

Factories. 

Factories. 

10 

11 

77 

2 

5 

1 

15 

11 

1 

% 

5 

• » 

3 

^  ^ 

5 

9 

11 

38 

Butter  aocl 

Cheeae  Factories 

uombined. 

13 
I 


Skill]  ming 
BtatioDi. 

30 

44 

3 

33 


18 
21 


Tota 


132 


74 


16 


149 


SECTION   XIX.— CBOWN   LANDS. 

A  8UMMAKT  of  the  transactions  during  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1899,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  under  all 
descriptions  of  tenure  the  number  of  selectors  and  the  area 
selected : — 


Natare  and  Tenure  of  Lands  selected  daring  the  Year 
ended  the  81st  March,  1899. 

Number  of 

Purchasers  or 

Selectors. 

Area. 

Selectors 

Area. 
A.    B.  p. 

A.       B.P. 

Town  lands  sold  for  cash 949 

laS    195) 
969   3  88 
36,090    9    O) 

Saburban  lands  sold  for  cash         ...       97 

598 

86,188   3  93 

Bnral  lands  sold  for  cash 188 

Deferred  payments 

Perpetaal  lease       

1 

13    0    0 

... 

1 

640    0    0 

Occapation  with  right  of  parchase 

458 

109,949    3  30 

Lease  in  perpetuity             

Agrioulturallease   ... 

Village  settlement,  cash     



809 
9 

99,909    0    a 
114    1  11 

... 

91 

99    3    6 

•                occupation  with  right  of  purchase 

3 

9    0    0 

•                lease  in  perpetuity      ... 

...           ... 

104 

9,100    1    9 

Villaee-homestead  special  settlement 
Special-settlement  associations      

...           ... 

19 

133    986 

...           ... 

5 

607    110 

Improved-farm  special  settlement  (lease  in  perpetuity  and 

64 

4,899    3  94 

occupation  with  right  of  purchase) 

Occupation  leases,  Idlnlng  Act        

Small-grazing-runs 

31 

1,448    3    1 

...           ... 

91 

48,800    3  17 

Pastoral  runs           

... 

997 

760,156    1    1 

Thermal  springs,  Botorua  ... 
Miscellaneous  leases  and  licenses  ... 

... 

99 

87    998 

... 

804 

901,474    0    8 

Oheviot  Estate— 

Cash  lands            

6 

1,910    3  14 

Miscellaneous 

... 

6 

196    0    0 

Land  for  Settlements  Acts- 

Lease  in  perpetuity         

... 

818 

60,159    3  99 

Lease  iu  perpetuity,  village 

... 

9 

15    0    9 

Small  grazing-rune           

Miscellaneous 

19 
93 

98,891    3  19 
1,299    1    1 

Totals          

9,549 

1,857,466    9  95 

Particulars  of  the  numfeir  of  Grown  tenants  at  present  holding 
lands  under  the  several  tenures,  together  with  the  yearly  rental 
payable,  are  given  in  the  next  statement. 
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Statement   showing   the    Total   Ntjmbeb    of   Ceowf    Tenants,  with    Area 
selected  or  held,  and  the  Ye&ily  Reat  pajftble,  as  on  the  diet  M&rcb,  1699^ 


Teoxam^ 

Nmnbar 
of 

TCBADto. 

Area  held  bv 
paob  TeoAttta. 

Yearly 

Rental  or 

InstaliDflDt 

payable. 

A. 

a.  p. 

£       B.  d. 

D«fem»d  paynaent    ... 
PDrpetu&l  le&se 

ipiift 

160.930 

3  13 

11,561  19    « 

i;T85 

440,068 

2Q7 

17,098    3    0 

Oo^iipation  with  right  of  piurcbMe... 

fl.ffil 

5M.ea9 

9  17 

90,100  14    6 

Licu^e  in  perpetuity ♦,, 
Agriculturalleafte    ,„ 

9,«» 

791.911 

1  S8 

94.430  U    8 

m 

U969 

9»9 

33    7    8 

Homefltead  ... 

2S 

9,497 

3  10 

Mini  tie  Dietdotft  L&od  OooDp«t!ozi  Act 

IGS 

7,967 

837 

808*  8  11 

VilJafjf!  settle  moo  t*-^ 
Deferred  pay meiit 
Perpetual  1e&£e 

87 

1,086 

893 

9*9  10    1 

^i 

3,762 

3    0 

S61  15    0 

OooupAtlou  with  right  of  purchase 

38 

98 

990 

19  10    8 

Ij«Me  in  perpetuity 

799 

19,044 

9^ 

1,386  11    9 

P«ri»«lual  leafie 

m 

19.956 

139 

1.B78    0    *) 

Lease  iu  ii«rpetuUy 

m 

4,159 

1  18 

396    0    2 

SpeoiaJ  aettleiut'utfe— 
JDeferred'iiayaieQt  aBfiOciationa    ... 
P«rpeto*llea«« 

n 

7.046 

3W 

405    1    2 

9S 

9»9a7 

Oil 

161    1  10 

Leueinperpetuitv           

Improved-farm  iipectal  iiettJemeiite— 

704 

iai.999 

018 

6.801  16    n 

sm 

50.996 

1  81 

9.9B4    8    4 

Bmall  gr&Rtng-ry&s  . 

em 

1,090,198 

098 

99.918  17    8 

Pastoral  run» 

981 

ii,iu,eio 

1    6 

74,060    0    1 

MivcellaueouH  leaHee 

1,797 

371, 7OT 

335 

7,888    1    0 

TotalB 

14,09? 

14,677.388 

394 

199,1)49    4  lc> 

Cheviot  Estate— 

L«u«  in  perpetuity           

106 

23,903 

033 

6,496    9    H 

Vllla«o*home«t«ad  niieelal  aettJemeot      ... 
Gr»Brng-fA?tii« 

•m 

9.4ao 

1    0 

874    0    4 

41 

45.891 

0    0 

6,687  14    H 

PaetoralruDi        

9 

9409 

0    0 

96S    3    H 

Ml»c«llaneouB 

m 

1.66B 

9    0 

947  13    1 

Land  poh  SKTTLFMKifDi  Acts— 

L«ft*M3  in  perpetuity           

i,isa4 

I73.4a7 

0  19 

31,474  10    y 

Leaae  in  iwrpetitity,  village 

:s7 

415 

£39 

819    5  lU 

Spec  ial-iet  tie  metit  association  B    .. 

11 

B,114 

1    0 

169    7    ft 

SiuaU  gr&aiug-nmi 
Uiecelfaiieaaa       

25 

41,999 

a  10 

6.499  16    <t 

m 

1.797 

9    1 

S74    6    n 

915 

5,614 

096 

1.452  18    0 

Grand  toCal§ 

15.919 

14,»78,557 

136 

*J66.353  10    0 

The  decennial  tables  I.  and  Ih  exhibit  the  acreage  of  land  taken  up  far 
BettUment,  and  the  nurDber  of  holdings  tinder  eaoh  desoription  of  teDure.  The 
lands  held  under  pastoral  license  and  miscelJaneoaA  leases,  such  as  for  timber 
and  II ai[ -cut ting,  coal- mining,  &c.,  atB  not  inclutUd  in  these  tables.  Tables  III. 
and  IV.  show  the  total  acreage  taken  up  year  by  year  since  1890  in  eaoh  land 
district,  and  the  number  of  holdings  grouped  according  to  size,  the  areata  varying 
from  less  than  one  acre  in  extent  to  1.000  acres  and  over. 

The  forfeitures  and  Burrenders  in  respect  of  the  lands  taken  up  for  settle- 
ment (excluding,  an  already  temarkod,  pastoral  and  miacellaneous  leases)  for  the 
last  three  years  were  :— 

1806-97         815  holdingii       938.976  acres 

1897-98         658        ,  130,380      . 

1898^         ...  ...        SOT        •  180.957      • 

Forfeited  and  surrendered  lands  are  again  thrown  open  for  selection  as  soon 
AS  possible,  and  In  the  majority  of  cases  are  tak|n  up  again  by  fresh  selectors 
within  a  short  time.  ^ 

A  full  description  of  the  various  tenures  under  whkh  land  is  dealt  with  in 
the  colony  is  given  in  the  article  entitled  **  The  Land  System  of  New  Zealand," 
in  Part  III.  of  tbts  book. 
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SECTION  XX.— LAND  FOR  SETTLEMENTS. 

A  FULL  description  is  given,  in  a  special  article  belonging  to 
Section  1,  Part  III.,  of  the  objects  and  method  of  the  Land  for 
Settlements  Acts,  under  which  the  acquirement  by  Government  is 
authorised,  through  purchase  from  private  owners,  of  properties  for 
subdivision  into  small  farms  to  meet  the  want  felt  of  Crown  lands 
for  disposal  in  places  where  they  are  specially  in  demand. 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Land  Purchase 
Commissioners  on  the  transactions  for  the  twelve  months  endedi 
the  Slst  March,  1699,  states  :— 

Fifty-one  eatates,  of  a  total  area  of  584,682  acres,  were  offered  daring  the 
year.  Of  that  area  47  J  92  acres  were  declined,  Dot  leco  mm  ended,  or  withdrawn, 
leaving  467,490  acres,  of  which  an  area  of  271,905  acres  is  under  oonai deration, 
and  an  area  of  215,585  acres  was  recommended  for  purohase,  IncludiDg  with 
this  latter  area  part  of  the  land  offered  in  the  previous  year,  twenty-four  eBtates 
were  recommended  for  purchase,  with  the  result  that  the  offurs  were  accepted  for 
thirteen,  of  an  aggregate  area  of  102,204  acres,  for  the  sum  of  £532,115.  Of  the 
other  eleven  estates,  the  owners  of  three  declined  the  prioes  offered  ;  the  owners 
of  &Te  have  the  offers  made  them  under  consideration ;  and  in  the  ease  of  three 
estates  no  oOers  have  yet  been  made. 

The  names  of  the  estates  purohased  are :— Earapfro,  Willows,  Mahora, 
Starborough,  Bichmond  Brook,  part  of  Flazbourne,  Waikakahi^  Tamai,  U.S. 
20164,  H.S.  2682,  E.g.  36228,  R.S.  364G9,  and  part  of  Elderslie.  With  the  ex- 
oeption  of  Bichmond  Brook,  Tamai,  and  Elderslie,  now  under  survey,  possession 
of  all  was  given  within  tbs  year  under  review. 

The  total  purchases  under  the  Land  for  SefctleniGnta  .4ot  since  tts  commenoe- 
ment  are  sixty- two  estatea,  containiog  an  area  of  256,829  acres,  at  a  cost  of 
£1,250,647  for  land,  and  £53,662  for  road  formations,  surveys,  and  administration. 
In  all,  a  total  of  £1,304,509. 

The  limit  of  appropriation  fixed  by  statute,  which  expires  on  Slst  March, 
1900,  is  £2,000,000.  There  is  therefore  a  balance  of  £695,491  available  for 
additional  purchases  up  to  that  date,  after  which  no  new  business  can  be  entered 
on,  Becently  there  have  been  several  large  estates  offered,  which  if  purohased 
win,  together  with  the  price  to  be  paid  for  Hatuma  Estate,  and  the  oSers  to 
purchase  now  under  consideration  by  several  landowners,  if  accepted,  absorb 
the  greater  portion  of  the  above  sum. 

The  Surveyor-General's  report  to  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands 
on  the  condition  and  settlement  of  the  lands  acquired  and  handed 
over  to  his  department  under  the  above-mentioned  Acts  gives  the 
particulars  of  the  estates  offered  for  selection  as  follows  : — 

There  have  been  fewer  estates  dealt  with  daring  the  year  ended  the  Blet 
March  last  than  in  the  previous  period,  the  number  for  1S99  being  seven,  con- 
taining an  area  of  90J08  acres  1  rood  4  perches,  whilst  that  Cor  1896  was 
fourteen,  of  a  total  area  of  68,691  acres  1  rood  31  perches^ 
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Sinoe  the  3lBt  Maroh  the  greater  part  of  tbe  area  of  11,663  aorea  unselMted 
at  that  date  has  been  taken  up. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  figures  there  have  been  thirty-five  Belectiotis  in 
the  estates  acquired  prior  to  3 Is t  March,  1898.  Of  the  four  estates  at  that  date 
which  showed  the  largest  timount  of  unseleated  tand,  viz. :  Okauia*  Pomahak&f 
Otahu,  and  Beaumont  (tota!,  12,896  acres),  7^592  Eborea  have  been  seleoted  during 
the  year,  which,  together  with  other  selections,  only  ieavee  in  the  h&odi  of  the 
Government  an  area  of  4,759  aores. 

The  forfeitures  for  non-compliance  with  the  oonditions  of  the  leaaes, 
together  with  surrenders,  numbered  thirty,  the  area  so  forfeited  being  2,643 
acres  3  roods  20  perciiea*  let  for  a  rental  of  £468  S)s.  4d.  Most  of  the  forfeited 
eeetlons  have  been  relet. 

Tbe  arrears  of  rent  on  the  3l8t  ^faroh  amounted  to  £2,938  6s.  9d.,  which  wm 
owing  by  134  lessees,  or  an  average  of  i^22  per  selector, 

Tbe  reports  of  the  CommissionerR  on  the  different  estates  will  be  found  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Landa  and  Survey  Department  of  thie  year*  and  from 
these  it  wiJl  be  seen  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  on  each  estate. 
The  effects  of  the  dry  weather  of  last  year^  together  with  some  high  winds  when 
the  crops  were  comiog  on  this  year,  were  still  felt  at  the  date  of  the  reports,  and 
the  arrears  of  rent  are  in  large  measure  due  to  those  causes,  which  are,  however, 
only  temporary  in  their  operation. 

The  number  of  estates  acquired  under  the  Act,  and  which  have  been  offered 
for  selection,  is  fifty-six,  containing  an  area  of  24H,947  acres  (in  which  are 
inchtded  3,112  acres  of  Crown  laud,  being  leases  held  by  the  former  owners 
but  now  surrendered  and  de&lt  with  ae  part  of  the  estates!.  On  these  estatet, 
at  the  Jjlst  ^larch  last,  there  were  S,077  persons  residing,  tne  number  of  housda 
being  813,  whilst  the  value  of  the  tmprovementfi  on  tbe  esbaies  amounted  tt> 
£129,133  18s,  9d. 

The  total  cost  of  tbe  estates  purchased  to  tbe  3l8t  March, 

1899  was  ..  ..  .-  .*    £1,170.305 

Coat  of  roads,  aurveya,  administration,  and  preliminary  ex- 
penses    ..  ..  ..  ..  53,862 


Less  coat  of  Bichmond  Brook  Estate,  not  yet  selected 


The  lands  disposed  of  are  let  at  an  annual  rental  of 
The  lands  unlet  (exclusive  of  roads,  unlet  reserves,  Ac.)  are 
valued  at  a  rental  of 


1,224,167 
21,9iJl 

£1,202,246 

£67,747 


4,503 


£62.250 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  the  whole  of  the  lands  were  let,  the  reotais  would 
bring  in  a  return  of  5' 17  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  estates  that  have 
been  offered  for  selection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rentals  of  land  actually  let 
are  bringing  in  a  return  of  4  8  per  cent,  on  the  amount  invested.  As  much  of 
the  land  unlet  at  tbe  Slat  March  has  since  been  disposed  of,  the  rentals  at  the 
time  of  writing  are  actually  bringing  in  over  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  sunk  in 
them. 


s  for  the  Slat  Mai'oh,  on 
virae  £42,497  3a.   5d.,  %b 


The  Bum  actually  payable  for  intereati  caloulated  ; 
the  money  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the»e  estates 
against  a  rental  of  £57,747. 

The  construoticin  of  the  branch  railway  or  tram- line  to  give  acoess  to  the 
limekilns  on  the  Makareao  Estate  is  in  hand  by  the  Public  Works  Department, 
and  ia  approaching  completion  ;  whilst  the  work  of  building  the  kilns  has  also 
been  commenced.  A  sum  of  £4,685  9a.  IQd.  has  been  expended  in  this  work 
up  to  the  31st  March,  1899. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

*^H 

^^^^1 
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36lD       ■ 

^^"^        The  estates,  &c. 

,  acquired  in  each  district  under  the  Land  for       ^| 

■         Settlemenfcs  Acts  to  the  "31st  March,  1899,  are  next  shown  ; —                  ^| 

Area  acqoired^                                                    Ar<^a  aocjulrod,          ^H 
Includiag                                                               inohidiuK               ^H 

^m                 Name  of  Efltate. 

asoertalned               Xame  of  Eataie.               ascertjuned            ^H 

SarpluH  or                                                              Buzpiua  or             ^^H 

Defloioncy.                                                           Deaciency.             ^^ 

H          Auckland— 

A.     B.   p. 

Canterbury— coni<f.                     a.     b.  p,        ^H 

H              OpourlBMi  . . 
■               OkauJa 

7,604     0    0 

EpwoHh..                               21     0    3         H 

5.920    0    0 

Aflhley  Gorge                      1,165    3    6         ^1 

■              B&Dgiatea 

4,004     0     0 

Oinibi  Valley                           20    0    0         ^1 

^M              Karaptro  , . 

2,270    3    9 

Orakipaoa                               3S4    0  31         ^1 

■           Hawke'B  Bay— 

Highbank                            9,121     3    B         H 

■              Ruureka  .. 

427     2    0 

Olarakaro                 ..               39     S     9          ^1 

■               Klathorpe.. 

9.740    0    0 

Wbarenui                                  73     1   10          ^1 

^1               Waimarie 

430    I  ao 

Hakitairi  ..                        3,526     1  16         ^1 

^1              Poupara6 

337     3     4 

Waiapi      ,.                         1,124     2  36          H 

■              Mahora     ,. 

1,133     3     0 

HorsleyDown                   3,982    3  35         ^1 

^M              TooioaDa  ,. 

111   3  as 

Albury       ..                      19,539     1  24         ^1 

■              Wiilowe    .. 

775    1  36 

K.S.  36469,  Canning-                                      ^H 

■           Wellington— 

ton  (RS.  1S62)    . .               26    2  24         ^| 

^H              Paparangi 

322     3  32 

Marawid  .,                       2,026     2  33         ^1 

^M           Marlborough^ 

Hekeao     ..                        2,254     2  11          H 

^1              Blind  River 

5,020    0    0 

WaikakAhi                        48,248    0  21         ^1 

^1                  Leasehold    Bur- 

Pttwaho     . .                              52    0  18         ^H 

^M                      rendered 

487    0    0 

Otago—                                                                ^H 

■             Omaka 

3,8%    0    0 

Pomahaka*                       7,478    2    2        ^1 

^M              Puhipubi 

^20    0    0 

Teanaraki*                             351     0  39         ^1 

■              Star  borough,    part 

Tahawai'  , .                              70     1  35         H 

^M                 Flaxboume,     and 

Maorewhonua'                  11,163     3  31          ^1 

^^^H            Exchange 

34,224    0    0 

Puketapu..                            509    0    6         ^1 

^^^H            Crown  Leasehold 

Ardgowan*                          4,268     3  28          ^1 

^^^F                surrendered  .. 

1»625    0    0 

1      Makareao*                          2,333    0    4         ^1 

^V          Canterbury- 

MakareaoExteosrn*         2,573     3     6          ^| 

H               Pareora    ,* 

620    2  13 

Momona*                                 224     0  15         ^B 

■              8tudholme  Junction 

109    0    7 

Tokarabi*                         11,259    2  36         H 

H              Kapua 

574     1  22 

Southland—                                                        ^H 

H               Ro3ebrook 

600     1     8 

Merrivale,.                        9,998    0    0         H 

■              OtaJo 

373     3  14 

Otahu                                   6,044    0  29         H 

■              Fatoa 

4,535     3  14 

Beaumont*                         4,322    3  20         ^| 

■              The  Peaks 

2,811     0     9 

Westland—                                                      H 

^M              Roimata  .. 

48    3  37 

Poema                               3,230    1    6         ^| 

■              Kereta 
^1^        Braco 

ICiFk      ^  QQ 

^^^1 

27     2    4 

Totals         ..     243,947    2     S         ^| 

^^^K                                 *  Old  closed  roads  and  email  areaii  of  Grown  lands  added.                                     ^^M 

^^f        Of  the  total  area 

(243,948  acres^  acquired  to  the  31st  March,  1899,       ^| 

m         218,486  acres  were 

leased  to  1,304  selectors,  the  annual  rent  there-        ^| 

^^H    tor  now  payable  being  £57,747  ;  the  area  occupied  by  roads   and        ^| 

^^H    reserves  was  6,665 

acres,  thus  leaving  18,797  acres  not  yet  offeretl        ^| 

^^^   lor  selection  or  othei 

*wi8e  unlet. 

J 
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SECTION   XXI.— FINANCE. 


Subsection  A. — Bevenue  and  Expbnditube  of  the  Gensbai* 

Government. 

For  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1899,  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  £5,258,228,  while  the  actual  expenditure,  excluding 
£425,000  transferred  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  in  terms  of  section 
17  of  "The  Appropriation  Act,  1898,"  was  £4,858,511.  Including 
as  expenditure  the  sum  of  £425,000  which  was  handed  over  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  for  purposes  of  public  works,  the  total  waa 
£5,283,511,  or  £25,283  in  excess  of  the  receipts,  but  the  amount 
in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  £521,144,  leaving  a  credit 
balance  on  the  31st  March,  1899,  of  £495,861. 

The  chief  heads  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

BEVBIinS  AND  EXPBNDITUBS. 


Bevenus. 
Balance  on  3l8t   March, 

1886      

Oastoms  duties ... 

Beer  duty 

Stamps  ... 

I<and-tax 

Income-tax 

Railways 

Registration    and    other 

fees     ... 
Bfarine  dues 
Miscellaneous    ... 
Territorial  revenue 

other  receipts- 
Proceeds  of  debentures  - 
for  Sinking  Fund  ac- 
cretions 
Net  recoveries  from  Go- 
vernment   Advances 
to     Settlers'     Office 
Management  Account 


1,966,016 

70,S1S 

779,899 

996,068 

116,480 

1,466,607 

73,892 

25,490 

113,647 

973,799 


621,144 


-  6.186,428 


64,300 


17,600 


71,800 


g,779,879 


Expenditure. 
His  Excellency  the 

vemor 
Legislative 


Go- 


and 


6,000 
46,360 


Ministers'    salaries 
allowances 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 
charges  1.707,466 

Exchange  and  commis- 
sion    ... 

Pensions  and  allowances 

Railways 

Public  Instruction 

Postal  and  telegraph 
services 

Judicial  and  legal 

Hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions     ... 

Defence 

Subsidies  to  local  bodies 

Department  of  Agricul- 
ture    ... 

Lunatic  Asylums 

Valuation  Department 

Customs 

Marine  (Harbours  and 
Lights)  

Printing  and  Stationery 

Land  and  Income  Tax 
Department    ... 

Registration  of  Land  and 
Deeds,  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages 

Public  Buildings  and 
Domains 

Old-age  Pensions 

Miscellaneous  expendi- 
ture    ... 

Territorial  expenditure... 


6.610 


25.894 

34,997 

966,917 

476,216 

388,646 
246.434 

86,901 
119,051 
72,640 

60,792 
63,096 
26,721 
36,426 

29.353 
26,387 

23,130 


20,996 

16,071 
3,124 

102.106 
216,601 


Other  expenditure— 

Paid  to  Public  Works  Fund 
Balance  on  March  31, 1899 


-  4,866,611 

425,000 
495,861 

^6,779,872 
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Ordinary  Revenue. 
With  the  exception  of  "Stamps"  the  chief  heads  of  ordinary 
revenue  show  increases  for  the  year  1898-99  over  the  figures  for 
1697-98.      Taking    these  items  in   order  of  their  magnitude,  the 
adyance  is  shown  oelow : — 


OrdioAzy  Beveaiie. 

InoreaM. 

Bfl«d«  of  RevoDQe. 

ifieenoo. 

Per  Cent. 

ofToUl. 

imyt-m    |P«rCenl. 
^^-^'     of  Total. 

Namerioa.  CenfceciixiiJ. 

Beer  doty            

B6gi9tr»tion  ii.nd  other  feee 
lU2itie 

i^ges.ois 

1.465.507 
779.800 
flB6.0S8 
115.480 
76.913 

96.460 
113.647 

4000 
89-68 

16-67 

6t>r 

»66 
1*56 
150 
05B 

ar»i 

M 
1.686.96B      40^ 

hm^m    96-01 

760.938      16-51 
907.967        5116 
116.910        9^*4 
78.179        1-68 
51.960        im 
81.960        0-51 
106.353        9-SO 

99.706 

91.0^ 

^833» 

"•SS 
^;^ 

1.530 
5,9M 

P«rO«ot. 

1-54 
6-S3 

-o-u* 

5-S9 
43117 

^m 

4^ 

4,9I9.66« 

lOODO 

4.791.364     1001» 

166,906 

690 

*I>eareMe« 

Though  the  receipts  from  Customs  duties  only  increased  by  1*54 
per  cent,  during  the  year,  the  amount  derived  from  Land-tax  was 
11*51  per  cent,  greater  than  that  shown  for  1897-98,  and  Railway 
revenue  shows  an  advance  of  6*93  per  cent.  While  the  populatiooi 
of  the  colony  increased  at  the  rate  of  1-98  per  cent,  during  the  year, 
the  ordinary  revenue  advanced  at  the  higher,  mte  of  3' 99,  as  shown 
above. 

^     The  Customs  and  excise  duties  constituted  in  1898-99  i£41  lis. 
out  of  every  £100  of  ordinary  revenue  collected  ;  railways,  £29  I69 
7d. ;  and  stamps,  £15  178.  5d.     Of  other  items  the  land-tax  yielded' 
6*07  per  cent.,  and  income-tax  2*35  per  cent. 

Territorial  Revenue. 

Territorial    revenue    increased    from   £263,296  in   1897-98    toi 
£273.799  in  1898-99,  or  at   the   rate   of  3*99  per  cent.      In  the^ 
previous  year,    1897-98,    there   was   a   decline  of  3-64  per  cent. 
Details  for  the  last  two  years  are  as  imder : — 


Terrifcoriel  Herfioiie. 


locreaie  or  Decfesee. 
I  1606^. 


PerC«B&. 
ofTolBl 


1697-96. 


oT^SS'^**™*^*^  Ceiite»l«»l. 


€)»ali  l&ndMle*  ... 
Deferred -psymejit    Imod 

L       MIm 

[  Fai4airm]  rutu,  reotft.  mie' 
fltlluieoiu 

Vsnltori*!  rerenae 


M 
61.66i 
91.911 

170.6M 


973.7» 


£ 
95I956 

170.718 


95-90 


64-64 


lODiX) 


9S5.805 


M 
14.769 
-4.045 

•914 


^10.506 


Per  Cent.  , 
a^l6 

•15-56 

-0-16 


i^MO 
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By  the  above  table  the  cash  land  sales  for  1898-99  are  shown  to 
have  increased  by  more  than  22  per  cent.,  and  to  supply  nearly  30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  territorial  revenue ;  while  rents  and  miscel- 
laneous,  which  constitute  about  62  per  cent,  thereof,  have  slightly 
declined. 

Moneys  received  for  lands  sold  under  deferred-payment  regula- 
tions show  a  decrease  of  £4,045,  or  15-58  per  cent.,  when  compared 
with  the  figures  for  1897-98. 

Ordinary  and  Territorial  Revenue. 

The  total  ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  is  found  to  have  in- 
creased from  £4,987,680  in  1897-98  to  £5,186,428  in  1898-99,  at 
the  rate  of  8*99  per  cent.,  or  almost  exactly  twice  the  rate  at  which 
the  population  has  increased  : — 

Ordinary.  TerritoriaL  Total  Bevenaa. 

£                           £  £ 

Year  1898-99                         ..     4,912,629            273,799  5,186,428 

«     1897-98                         ..     4,724,334            268,296  4,987,630 


Inorease  188,295  10,503  198,798 

After  allowing  for  alteration  in  system  of  charging  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  the  charges  of  the  public  debt  in  proportion  to  the 
ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  are  found  to  have  fallen  from 
41-6  per  cent,  in  1890-91  to  841  per  cent,  in  1898-99. 

If  the  sum  of  £108,295,  the  amount  of  territorial  revenue  received 
by  way  of  land  sales  in  1898-99,  is  deducted  from  the  total  revenue, 
the  charges  of  the  public  debt  will  be  found  to  have  absorbed  34*77^ 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  reduced  by  the  sum  derived  from 
relinquishment  of  real  estate  of  the  Grown. 

Ordinary  Bevenue  Expenditure, 

The  expenditure  for  1898-99  (exclusive  of  expenditure  properly 
belonging  to  territorial  purposes)  amounted  to  £4,642,920,  of 
which  the  largest  item,  after  the  charges  of  the  public  debt, 
£1,767,468,  was  on  account  of  railways,  £968,917.  Public  in- 
struction cost  £475,218,  of  which  £898,129  was  for  carrying 
on  the  Board  schools ;  £16,892  for  technical  and  higher  education  ; 
£16,923  for  Native  schools ;  £12,679  for  industrial  schools ;  and 
£25,000  for  school  buildings.  The  postal  and  telegraph  services 
cost  £388,546.  Under  the  heading  <<  Judicial  and  Legal "  fche  total 
sum  expended  was  £246,434,  of  which  the  largest  item  was  the 
police,  £115,293;  the  next.  District  and  Magistrates'  Courts, 
£45,630;  and,  thirdly,  prisons,  £30,168.  Hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  cost  £86,901,  and  the  lunatic  asylums  £53,095.  Defence 
required  £119,051 ;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  £60,792 ;  and  the 
Valuation  Department  £26,721.  Payments  of  Old-age  Pensions 
absorbed  £8,124  up  to  8l8t  March,  1899. 
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Territorial  Expenditure. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  under  this  head  are  the  Lands 
and  Survey  Department,  £114,469,  and  Mines,  £11,790;  while  there 
was  paid  to  local  bodies  £83,839  (£37,776  being  "  thirds "  and 
"fourths"  under  the  Land  Act;  and  £10,462  for  the  Greymouth, 
£6,326  for  the  New  Plymouth,  and  £29,275  for  the  Westpon 
EEarbour  Boards) ;  besides  £4,864  expended  in  management  of 
water-races,  and  £629  in  rates  on  Grown  lands. 

Loan  Account  Expenditure,  1698-99. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditure'  above  referred  to,  there  were  also 
disbursements  during  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March,  1899, 
out  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Fund  to  the  amount  of  £916,327,  chiefly 
for  roads,  railway  construction,  and  for  public  buildings; -also  out 
of  the  Land  for  Settlements  Account  the  large  sum  of  £518,459  for 
purchase  of  estates  to  be  cut  up  for  close  settlement.  The  Loans 
to  Local  Bodies  Account,  which  deals  with  moneys  used  chiefly  for 
roading  the  more  inaccessible  country,  shows  an  expenditure  of 
£92,400 ;  and  for  interest  on  debentures,  surveys,  roads,  Ac.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Gheviot  Estate  £16,497  was  paid.  Detidls  of  all 
these  are  given.  The  total  expenditure  out  of  loan  account  was 
£1,548,683,  but,  as  previously  explained,  this  account  was  aided  by 
a  transfer  from  revenue  of  £425,000  to  the  Public  Works  Fund. 


RXFXHDITUBS  OX7T  OF  LOAK   ACCOUHT, 

1898-99. 

Pablic  Works  Pond— 

£ 

Immigratioii 

106 

Pablio  Works,  Departmental 

10,090 

Railways 

..     874,141 

Roads 

..     295,534 

DeTelopment  of  goldfields 

17,854 

Purchase  of  Natire  lands 

53,188 

Telegraph  extension 
Pablic  baildings 

28,551 

..     107,267 

Lighthooses,  harboor-works,  and  defences 

15,662 

Rates  on  NatiTs  lands  . . 

848 

Contingent  defence 

18,867 

Charges  and  expenses  of  raising  loans 

225 

Cheviot  Estate  Acooont— 

Interest  (inclading  arrears) 
Sorreys,  Roading,  Ac.  .. 

15,850 

534 

Expenses 

118 

Land  for  Settlements  Aooonnt — 

..     501,773 

Expenses 

16,686 

lioaiis  to  Local  Bodies  Acooont— 

OxanU  to  Local  Bodies 

..       75,428 

Roads  to  open  ap  Grown  Lands. . 

16.972 

ir 


916,827 


16,497 


518,459 


92,400 
£1,543,688 
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The  total  amount  of  actual  loan  moneys  expended  under 
various  heads  from  the  beginning  is  roughly  shown  further  on  in  a 
table  dealing  with  the  public  debt  of  the  colony. 

The  expenditure  each  year  since  1884  on  services  provided  for 
by  the  Public  Works  Fund  has  been  : — 


TMr. 

§ 

1 

1 

Bo&dH. 

ll     ' 

Is 

i 

ToUli. 

M 

J 

M 

£ 

M 

M 

J 

^ 

M 

1684-85... 

KT.liS 

663,063 

317  »Wa 

8,000 

26,790 

uiMi 

34,038 

114,261 

1.SB6.7W 

1885-66,.. 

11,675 

725,406 

335,004 

0.QQ8 

36,010 

86,859 

133,976 

136,435 

1,475.386 

i«eM7,.. 

10.164 

616,966 

278,617 

7,665 

18,960 

80,608 

148,706 

160.208 

1,833,481 

1887-68.,. 

16.568 

40»,70e 

219*619 

1,016 

22,084 

90,639 

7«,8es 

136,962 

066,160 

1888-80... 

8.791 

272.077 

106,440 

66 

12,047 

34,592 

47,593 

132,344 

613,090 

188&-90,. 

867 

280.572 

1       d4,JS6 

281 

16.346 

a5,473 

9.134 

46,360 

482,464 

1800-01... 

1.629 

180.020 

1        71,288 

821 

16, 20^2 

22,Sig 

2,0G6 

30,026 

334.766 

1801-02. 

817 

154.416 

101*606 

2.957 

27.773 

34,701 

7,347 

62,405 

301.601 

1800-03... 

942 

220.804 

106*6Qe 

3,611 

20.245 

31,101 

11,205 

60,502 

41^,506 

1806^.. 

34S 

176,304 

147, 4l« 

6.272 

16.127 

44,032 

6,588 

10,713 

406.707 

1804-05... 

101 

247*545 

©1,757* 

6,866 

10,220 

54,1Q0 

3.146 

9.578 

401,410* 

1806-06... 

Cr    10 

107,105 

6<),774* 

9.346 

36,638 

76,240 

7.400 

10,026 

412,320* 

1806-OT... 

301 

5307,231 

61 .202* 

10,60e 

36,791 

70,570 

11,800 

25,683 

497,086* 

1807-04.,. 

70 

351,600 

290,7771 

38.117 

20.384 

73,685 

6,206 

81,716 

866.6431 

1888-00.. 

loe 

:i74,141 

205,5341 

17,354 

38,551 

107,207 

16,602 

77,713 

016,3271 

*  Bxoltiftive  of  tnoEkeya  Bpeat  on  roadB  uuder  LuidB  ImproTenaent,  Native  Luida  Fur> 
h&ie.  and  Government  Lofrna  to  Local  Bodies  Aocounta:  J103,076  in  1804-90.  £162,757  ia 
886-06.  £173.358  m  1806-97. 

tTiie  evpQDdJturo  on  roads  uuder  the  two  flrel  Acts  mentioned  above  (*]  Ib  inoludod 
as  part  of  Public  Works  Fund;  tbe  sum  of  £18,770  was  al bo  spent  out  of  Loanft  to  Local 
Bodies  Aecount  on  roade  to  opeu  up  Crown  lande  in  UjQT-^  and  £16,072  in  1808^.  The»e 
money fi  ti&vo  been  excluded,  as  have  also  tmall  uumw  etzpended  in  roaditig,  Ac,  the 
Cheviot  Estate. 

Although  the  PubMc  Works  Fund  forms  the  mam  portion  of  the 
expenditure  out  of  Loan  Account,  all  the  money  included  in  tbis 
table  was  not  raised  from  loans.  Amounts  from  the  Revenue  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  were  paid  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  during  ihe 
last  eight  financial  years  as  under  : — 

£  £ 

1891-""    ,.  ..       30,000  1895-96  ..  ..     150,000 

18        3  ..  ..     2€0,000  1896-97  ..  ..     150,000 

189S-9i   ..  ..250,000  1897-98  ..  .,     300»000 

1894-96   ..  -.     250,000  1898-99   .  .       iSS.OOO 


Total 
Conversion  Account. 


.£1,765,000 


Three  peu'  ceat,  stock  to  the  value  of  £2,581,108  was  inscribed 
during  the  year  1898-99,  which  began  with  a  credit  balance  of 
£2,t542  in  this  account.  Of  this  sum  £2,251,103  were  applied  to 
the  conversion  of  (£2.249,534)  loans,  and  £312,200  to  tbe  re- 
demption of  debeatures.     Espdoses,  the  chief  items  of  which  were 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^H 

^^1 

^^^^^1 

a 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^'^                 LOANS    FOB    QOVHRNMENT    AOVAKCRS    TO    B£TT1^ERS.                    ^^^^| 

^^M    Btamp  duty  (£15,286),  discount  (£3,780),  interest  (£1,740),  brokerag^^H 
^^f    and  commissioo  (£883),  absorbed  £22,554,  leaving  a  debit  balance  in       ^M 
^f          this  account  of  £2,212  on  the  3l8t  March,  1899,                                          H 

■  Of  the  total  (£2,251,108)  conversions,  £2,228,824  were  effected  at      ■ 
H          par,  bat  on  certain   email  parcek,  premiumB  amounting  in  all  to       ^M 

■  £1,584,  were  paid.                                                                                             ■ 
H                 The  interest-charge  on  the  debentures  prior  to  conversion  into       ^M 
H          3-per-cent.  inscribed  stock  averaged  slightly  over  4  per  cent,  per       ^ 
H          annum,  so  that  by  the  year's  operations  the  annual  expenditure           j 
H          under  this  head  has  been  lessened  by  nearly  £24,000.                               ^J 

^^^                        Loans  for  Government  Advances  to  Settlers.                         ^H 
^^H          A  notable  feature  in  the  legislation  of   the  year  1894  was  the      ^M 
^^H    passing  of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  a  description      ^M 
^^f     of  which,  with  its  amending  Acts  and  the  loan  operations  under  the      ^M 

same,  will  be  found  on  page  402.                                                                    ^H 
The  applications  for  loans  and  the  loans  aathorised  to  the  31st      ^M 

March,  1899,  classified  according  to  provmcial  districts,  are  shown      ^M 
^^^      in  tabular  form  : —                                                                                             ^^ 

^^^m          FroTincial  DJjttricta. 

AppUoatlcMiBfair 

Loan^ 

Loan*  antbortsed.                      ^H 

Number 
of   Appli- 

cations. 

Amoant  of 

Lioane 
apt^Ued  for. 

at  Appli- 
cationR. 

Aocklaiid 
Taranakj 
Hawke'a  Bay 
WtjUiugton    .. 
Marlborough 
Nelson 

Canterbury    .. 
Weatland 
Otago 

TotalB     . . 

1,969          542,023 
931           318,356 
696           197,700 

2,016          733.517 
288           105,097 
186            71,205 
174            43,775 
890          218,247 

1,952           729,608 

£                     £                 H 
1,330          388,176  i      339,985        ■ 
843           279,607         243,660        ^ 
546           157,190  ,       139,300 
1,709          659,092         570,113 
211             78,427           70,600 
139             46,150           40,755 
621           174,577         142,645 
95             24,006            21,395 
1,556          692,911         504.782 
1 

9,032      2,959,528 

7,050     ,2,400,135     2,073,425       J 

Of  the  7,060  advances  authorised.  828  applicants  declined  the     ^ 
grants  (£374,280)  offered  them,  so  that  the   net  advances  to  the           J 
3lBt  March,  1899,  numbered  6,222,  and  amounted  to  £1,699,145.            H 

About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  applied  for  was  for  the      ^M 
purpose  of  paying  off  existing  moi-tgages  at  rates  of  interest  higher      ^M 
than  5  per  cent.                                                                                                ^M 

The  number  of  applications  for  fixed  loans  has  oot  been  large,      ^M 
the  aiiionnt  (114  for  £38,285)  being  little  more  than  IJ  per  cent,  of      ^M 
the  total  advances.                                                                                              H 

Of  the  total  applications  7,615  were  for  advances  under  £500  in      H 
value  and  1,417  over,  while  of  the  advauces  authorised  5,889  did      H 
not  excead  £500,  only  1,161  being  over  that  amount.                                ^M 
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The  liabilities  and  assets  at  31st  March.  1899,  of  the  Govern- 
ment Advances  to  iSettlers  Office  were  : — 


Dr. 
S-per-ooBt. 


Loan,  redeemable 


fi.   d. 
l.&OO.OOO    Q    0 


Bank  of  Engl&nd  temporary 

ndvjtnct^s        ... 150,000    0  0 

ConB(5lldAtedF«ndAdv»noe«  7,000    0  0 

Buspenie  Account      1,618    i  6 

Accrued  Interest  p&y able     ..  1,65Q    0  6 

Profit  »ad  Lufift  Account     ...  12,301  16  1 


mjbh^jbsia  I  Q 


Cr. 

Inveetment  Aooount— 
Adv&noec  on 

mortgaires  #1,638,660   0 
Lesft   repay* 

iii«cita     ...       9[m,751    1 


Temporary     iuTestmetttB 
Bank  of  New  ZealAnd  gnar* 

ante»d  stock 

Sinking  Fund  In Testment  Ac- 
count with  Public  TrtiKlefl 
Mort«;age  instalments  receiv- 
able, overdue  ... 
Interest  reoeivabte.  overdue 
„  accmed 

Loan-11  olation  c h  arges 
Cash  in  hand  Aud  in  batik  .,, 


a.    d. 


1896  17    0 

31,569  16    1 

mB  11  10 

3.W7    7  10 

I6.BTT    8    6 

106,887    7    fl 

T3.H11  14    n 


£1,673.626    I    9 


Neiv  Zealand  GoTisoh* 

Another  important  financial  Act,  lerined  the  New  Zealand  C3on- 
sols  Act,  was  passed  in  1894,  with  the  intention  of  providing 
further  means  of  investment  for  the  savings  of  persons  resident  in 
the  colony.  Steady  progress  is  being  matie  in  this  class  of  deposits, 
showing  that  the  public  are  recognising  the  system  as  a  means  of 
safe  and  profitable  investment  of  their  savings.  It  is  singular  that 
deposits  of  moneys  belonging  to  trust  funds  or  minors  are  not  more 
freely  made.  It  is  thought  that  the  advantage  of  such  an  invest- 
ment at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  of  a  permanent  character  is  not 
widely  enough  known. 

Up  to  the  Slst  March,  1898,  deposits  amounting  to  £356,185 
had  been  received  in  sums  ranging  from  £5  to  JE  150,000,  and  during 
1898-99  the  deposits  inscribed  totalled  £29,740,  making  the  sum 
invested  to  the  31sfc  March,  1899,  £385,925. 

The  system  of  making  deposits  in  New  Zealand  Consols  is  fully 
described  in  Part  III.  of  this  book,  on  page  436. 

Aid  to  Public   Works  and  Land  SeUlejneni. 

**The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act,  1896,'* 
empowered  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  raise  £1 ,000,000 :  in  aid  of  the 
Public  Works  Fund  to  the  extent  of  £600,000,  and  the  Lands 
Improvement  Account  and  the  Native  Lands  Purchase  Account, 
£250,000  each.  The  sum  of  £750,000,  bearing  interest  at  3^ 
per  cent,  per  annum,  was  raised  locally  at  par  (£500,000  being 
issued  with  an  alternative  currency  of  ten  or  twenty -five  years) ;  the 
balance  of  £250,000  being  placed  upon  the  London  market  in  the 
form  of  3-per*cent.  inscribed  stock,  along  with  the  further  loan 
referred  to  in  the  succeeding  paragraph. 

The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act  Amendment 
Act,  passed  in  1897,  authorised  the  raising  of  an  additional  sum  of 
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£250,CMX)  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  £200,000  for 
further  roUing-stocK  for  railways,  and  for  the  repair  of  damages 
to  lines  by  floods  or  otherwise ;  iE25,000  for  erection  and  repair  of 
poblic-school  buildings,  and  another  sum  of  £25,000  for  purposes  of 
building  and  equipment  of  technical  schools. 

'*  The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlenientr  Acts  AmenrJ- 
ment  Act,  1898/'  provided  for  raising  £500,000  in  addition  to  £250,000 
raised  under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1897,  and  the  £l,0O0jOO0 
under  the  principal  Act  of  1896,  the  provisions  of  which  extend  to 
the  new  Act. 

Of  £500,000  which  is  paid  to  the  PubUc  Works  Fund  the 
amount  of  £175,000  is  allocated  to  railways  construction,  £200,000 
is  for  new  rolling-stock  for  open  railways,  aud  £125,000  for  tlie 
construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  such  other  works  as  may  be 
authorised. 

Loans  under  Land  for  Settlements  Acts. 

The  moneys  raised  under  these  Acts  and  the  operations  by  way 
of  purchasing  estates  to  be  cut  up  for  close  settlement  form  the 
subject  of  a  special  section  of  this  part  of  the  Year-book  (No.  XX.), 
for  which  see  page  361  b. 
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SECTION  XXI.— FINANCE- cow«tni«jd. 


Subsection  B. — Public  Debt. 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  colony  on  the  3l8t  March,  1899,  was 
£46,938,006,  an  increase  of  £1,974,582  on  the  amount  owing  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  financial  year.  A  detailed  statement  of  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  various  loans  is  supplied. 

The  total  increase  by  the  issue  of  debentures  and  conversion 
operations  during  the  year  was  £2,036,324.  On  the  other  hand, 
debentures  and  stock  amounting  to  £61,742  were  redeemed,  leaving, 
as  stated  before,  a  net  increase  to  the  gross  public  debt  of 
£1,974,682. 

The  particulars  of  the  items  of  increase  are  clearly  shown 
below  : — 


Debentoree  isBued  for— 
Aid  to  public  works  and-  land 

settlement        

Loans  to  local  bodies   ... 
Purchase  of  land  for  settle- 
ment      

Sinking-fund  accretions 

Inscription- 
New  Zealand  Consols  ... 
Conversion  operations... 

New  JB1,000,000  Loan- 
Public  Works  Fund     ... 
Advances  to  Settlers    ... 


Qross  debt,  Slst  March,  1896 


I  Debentures  redeemed— 

Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1684  . 
*52'SffiCfrross  debt  on  Slst  March.  1809    . 

199,000 
54,300; 


99,740 
19,384 

500,000 
500,000 


61,742 
.  46,938,0OS 


2,036,384 
44,968,424 

£46,999,748 


£46.999,748 


The  foUowiug  table  of  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand  states 
the  debentures  and  stock  in  circulation  on  31st  March,  1899,  under 
the  several  Loan  Acts  or  Ordinances  of  the  Colonial  and  Provincial 
Governments,  the  dates  when  redeemable,  the  sinking  funds  accrued 
in  respect  of  the  same,  and  the  annual  charge  thereon  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund : — 
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Interest  and  Sinkiiig  Fund. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  public  debt  at  the  end  of 
March,  1899^ viz.,  MB, 938, 006  —  more  than  thirty-one  millions 
8terling  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  over  eight  millions 
sterling  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  nearly  six  millions  sterhng  at  3  per 
cent.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  interest  payable  on  the  com- 
plete public  debt : — 

Ratea  of  Interest. 

6    per  oenL  . . 

6    per  cent.  .  - 

4|  par  oeat.  . . 

4    per  oenL  . . 

3|  pet  cent.  . . 

8|  per  cent.  . . 

3    per  cenl.  , . 
Nil    .. 

Total 

*  DebentureB  oot  preseuled  for  payment. 

The  total  amount  of  interest  payable  to  bondholders  on  the  full 
amount   of  the   public  debt  as  quoted  above  is  £1,787,272,  which 

fives  an  average  rate  of  £3  16s,  2d.  per  JEIOO.  On  the  total  public 
ebt  outstanding  on  the  3l8t  March,  1891,  the  average  interest 
charge  was  £4  IDs.  3d.  per  iEIOO.  During  the  period  1891-99, 
therefore,  the  average  rate  is  found  to  have  declined  16  per  cent 
The  declared  values  of  certain  principal  articles  of  colonial  produce 
exported  show,  during  the  same  period,  similarly  a  decline. 

The  actual  payments  during  ten  years  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  are  shown  hereunder  : — 


Amount  ftt  b&cIi  Bate. 

5G,000 

807,200 

265.402 

31,146.402 

349.000 

8,&51,4d2 

5,662,120 

4O0' 

•• 

.  £46,938,006 

AmoaDtfi  actually  paid  for  Intere«(  and  Bluklog  Futid> 

Te*r  ended  31bI 
March. 

Public  I>obl. 

Treasury 
Bills. 

Total. 

IntoirMt. 

Sinkiiifi 

Total. 

Interest. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

1,752,020 

115,781 

1,867,801 

29,801 

1,897,603 

1891 

1,718,618 

112,540 

1,831,158 

27.094 

1,858,252 

1892 

1,747,376 

107,469 

1,654,845 

38,084 

1,892,929 

1893 

1,662,029 

117,535 

1,779,564 

41,564 

1.821,128 

1894 

1,711,583 

123,703 

1.835,286 

50,410 

l,8a!i,696 

1896- 

1,619,925 

57,979 

1,677,904 

38,985 

1,716.88^ 

1896' 

1,602,933 

41,183 

1,644,116 

39,659 

1,683,775^ 

1897* 

1,630,577 

41,868 

1,672.435 

37,034 

1,709,469' 

1898- 

1,668,6^7 

43,380 

1,712,077 

29,336 

1,741,413 

1899' 

1,689,749 

44,651 

1,734,400 

33,068 

1,767,468 

*  Tbo  alteration  made  in  imi-O^  of  the  aysteiii  which  previously  obtsinod  in  ___ 
witb  the  drawing  loan  of  180?  bse  affected  the  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  last 
years  with  those  of  the  previous  periods. 


dealing        ^^M 
ast  five       ^^1 
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Although  the  amouot  paid  for  interest  and  ainking  fund  during 

1898-99  was  £26,055  greater  than  that  for  the  previouB  year,  the 

rate  of  charge  per  head  of  population  decrea&ed 

slightly,  and  this          J 

notwithstandiug  the  increase  of  the  public  debt 

by  no  leas 

than     ^d 

iBl,974,582.     The  saving  in  interest- charge  effected  by  conversion     ^| 

operatiouB  alluded   to  elsewhere  has  helped  to 

bring  about   this     ^| 

result. 

^M 

The  securities  in  which  the  sinking  funds  were  held,  as  on  the     ^| 

31et  March,  1899,  are  specified  in  the  statement  following  -^ 

m 

Statement  of  the  Sbcomtisb  in  whioh  the  Sinxino  Funds  of  tbe  &ever&l        ^H 

Loans  were  inveated  on  tbe  31st  Mekreb, 

1899. 

^M 

^_               InvcBtmenta  t« — 

S       s. 

H 

^^^h                 Kew  Zealand  5- per- cent.  DebenburoB 

3,440     0 

^1 

^^^^^^-                                    4jper-ceiit.  Debentorea 

1.700    0 

^1 

^^^^^^^fe                                  1- percent.  Inscribed  Stock  .. 

116»393    5 

^M 

^^^^^^"                                    3^-per-oent.  Inscribed  Stock 

1,291     9 

^M 

^^^V               County  of  Taumnga  5  per  cent.  Debetiturea 

60    0 

^M 

^^^H                 County  of  \Va,i tenia ta  6- per- cent.  DebentureB 

480    0 

^M 

^^^H                  Borough  of  Brunner  6- per  cent.  DebentureB 

840    0 

^M 

^^^1                 Borough  ol  Hokitika  6  per-oont.  Dobentures 

1,860    0 

^M 

^^^H                 Borough  of  Patea  4|- percent.  Debentures. . 

200    0 

^M 

^^^H                 Borough  of  Tatiranga  5- per-cent.  Debentures 

200    0 

^M 

^^^H                  Borough  of  Thames  5^-per> cent.  DehentureH 

900    0 

^M 

^^^1                 Westport  Harbour  Board  4-per-cent.  DebenturcB 

610    0 

^M 

^^^H                 VTaimakariri-ABhIej  Water-supply  Board  S-per-cent 

^H 

^^^H                         Debentures 

300    0 

^B 

^^^H                 WeUinglon  and  Manavsatu  Hallway  Oompany  5'per- 

^H 

^^^B                         cent.  Debentures 

640    0 

^1 

^^H                 Mortgages 

128,300    0 

H 

^^^B                 New  South  W&les  4'per>cent.  Debentures   ,. 

20,800    0 

^M 

^^H                  New  South  VVale^  4 -per  cent.  Stock 

6,486     6 

^M 

^^H                  New  South  Wales  S^-per-cent.  Stock 

84,269  13 

^H 

^^H                  New  South  Wales  3-per-cent.  Stock 

37,781     7 

^1 

^^^H                 Victoria  4  percent.  Debentures 

23,000    0 

^1 

^^H                Victoria  4  percent.  Stook 

43,233  17 

^H 

^^^H                 Victoria  B^' per  cent.  Htook 

77,009     4 

^M 

^^^1                 South  Austraha4-por-cent*  Debenturen 

24,700    0 

^M 

^^H                  South  Australia  4'per-cent.  Stook  « . 

4,851     0 

^M 

^^H                 South  Aufltralia  3^'per.cent.  Stook 

38,068  11 

^M 

^^^H                  South  Austrah a  d-per  cent.  Stook  ., 

59.731  14 

^M 

^^H                 South  Australia  B^per-cent.  Consols 

634  17 

H 

^^^1                  Canada  4- per-oenL  Debentures 

18,200    0 

H 

^^^H                 Canada  4- per- cent.  Stock 

60,000     0 

H 

^^^H                 Canada  3^-per-cent.  Stook 

84,022  11 

^1 

^^^^^^         Canikda  d-per-cent.  Stock 

32,670  17 

^M 

816,474  16 

H 

^^^^^H                          Cash  balance  on  dlst  March,  1899 

^^^^m                                         

41,804     3 

^M 

£867,279    0 

1 

■ 
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Net  hidebiedness  :  Comparison  with  past  Years. 
The  net  public  debt,  after  deducting  the  accrued  sinking  fund 
(£857,270),  was  on  Blst  March,  1899,  £46,080,727,  an  increase  of 
£1,999,206  during  the  year.  The  net  indebtedness  per  head  of 
population  for  1898-99  is  greater  than  in  1B97-98  by  £1  9s.  6d, 
In  March,  1890,  it  stood  at  £60  5s.  3d.;  in  1891.  £59  lis.  lOd.; 
in  1892,  £59  28.;  in  1893,  £58  28.  7d. ;  in  1894.  £57  Ss.  lOd. ; 
in  1895,  £57  98.  9d.  ;  in  1896,  £60  28.  4d. :  in  1897.  £60  IBs.  9d.; 
in  1898,  £60  49.  lid;  and  in  1899,  £61  148.  4d.  But.  when  con- 
sidering the  increase  of  the  aiuount  of  debt  per  head  as  a  burden 
on  the  people,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  effect  of  conversions 
on  the  amounts  paid  by  way  of  charges  of  the  public  debt  out  of  the 
revenue  year  by  year.  Remarks  on  this  subject  have  been  ah-eady 
made,  and  figures  given  previously,  under  the  head  of  interest  and 
einkiug  funds;  also  under  revenue,  which  is  shown  to  have  been 
relieved  substantially  since  the  year  1890. 


Tmh  oDded 
SlBt  M«n3b. 

Amount  of 
Dflbenturea 
aad  Btock  iu 

GroisH  III' 
dflbteduesi* 
per  Head  of 

KuropBan 
l^opul&tiotu 

A  mount  of 
miikln«( 
Fund 

Netlii« 
debtednewi. 

NetlO' 

dflbtodlMMM 

per  Read  of 
EuropeAU 

PO|iUl&tiOQ. 

it                 M    m,    d. 

£ 

£ 

£     ».    d. 

1890     .. 

88,667.950     62  10     1 

1.386.185 

87.281.765 

60     6     3 

1891     . 

38.830,350  1  61  19     4 

1,487,042 

87.348.308 

59  11   10 

1892     , . 

88.713,068  ;  60  U     8 

1,037.862 

37.675,206 

59     2    0 

1893       , 

39. 357.840     59  16    7 

1.113.770 

38.144.070 

68     3    7 

1894     .. 

39,826.415     58  17     0 

951.9^ 

88.874,491 

57     8  10 

1895     .. 

40,886.964     58  11     6 

751.932 

39,635,032 

57     9    9 

1896     .. 

43,050.780     61     4     5 

778,891 

42.271,889 

60     2     4 

1897     .. 

44,866,618     61  16     6 

814,394 

43,552,324 

60  18    9 

1898     . . 

44,963>424 

61     9     0 

881.903 

44.061,521 

60    4  11 

1899     .. 

46,938,006 

62  17     3 

857,279 

46.080,727 

61  14     4 

The  debt  of  the  colony  as  above  stated  does  not  include  the  un- 
paid loans  raised  by  the  several  local  bodies,  amounting  at  the  end  of 
March.  1898,  to  £6,834.361,  of  which  sum  £5,491.200  was  raised 
outside  the  colony.  These  are  referred  to  in  dealing  with  the 
finance  of  local  bodies. 

The  increase  of  the  gross  public  debt  since  the  31st  March,  1891, 
amounts  to  £8,107,666.  A  schedule  of  items  composing  this  sura  is 
subjoined.  It  shows  che  purposes  to  which  the  money  raised  has 
been  or  is  being  devoted.  The  largest  item  is  £2,000,000  raised  for 
advances  to  settlers,  which  represents  investments  by  the  Govern- 
ment bearing  interest  and  lent  on  continually  improving  security, 
the  principal  being  repaid  by  instalments. 

Other  items  which  may  be  considered  to  represent  interest- 
bearing  investments  are  those  under  the  hearls  *'  Land  Settlement/' 
*'  Native  Land  Purchases,"  **  Loans  to  Local  Bodies,*'  '*  Lauds  Im- 
provement," "  N.Z.  Consols,"  and  '*  Bank  of  N.Z.  Preferred 
Shares." 
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Gross  Public  Debt,  Slst  Maroh, 

1899.. 

46,988,006 

dlst  Marob, 

1891  . . 

649,700 

38,830,850 

Inorease 

£8,107,656 

Native  Land  Parohases 

Land  Settlement  (including  Cheviot) . . 

1,408,566 

Loans  to  Local  Bodies 

914,400 

Lands  Improvement 

600,000 

Advances  to  Settlers 

2,000,000 

Bank  of  N.Z.  Preferred  Shares 

500,000 

N.Z.  Oonsols 

385,925 

District  RaUways     . . 

47,000 

Public  Works 

1,335.000 

Increase  by  Conversions 

626,728 

Sinking  Fund  Accretions 

1,304,500 

Naval  and  Military  Settlers  . . 

27,226 

£ 
9,699,045 

Less  Redemptions — 

Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,  De- 

bentures     . . 

1,260,420 

Other  Debentures 

330,969 

1,591,389 

Total  net  increase 

£8,107,656 

Prices  of  New  Zealand  SUck. 

The  highest  and  lowest  London  prices  for  the  New  Zealand  4,  3^, 
and  3-per-cent.  stock,  taken  over  a  range  of  eleven  years,  are 
quoted : — 

Quotations,  Nsw  Zealand  Stoch. 


Yeai 

4  per  Cents. 
Highest.    Lowest. 

Highest 

Cents. 
Lowest. 

3  per  Cents. 
Highest.  Lowest. 

1888 

104^          96} 

.. 

1889 

109}          99g 

.. 

1890 

109i         102} 

98| 

93} 

1891 

107i         100 

98} 

91J 

1892 

106g         100 

98 

91} 

1893 

.       107}          97 

97} 

90 

1894 

109i        105g 

1031 

96} 

. . 

1895 

113}         105g 

107} 

100 

95|        91 

1896 

118}        106} 

nog 

101} 

103}        90 

1897 

. .       117          112| 

111 

104} 

102          99} 

1898 

116a        108 

109J 

103 

101}        96} 

Prices  of  Australasian  Stock. 

The  prices  of  stock  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  London  for  the 
years  1893  and  1897  show  the  position  as  affected  by  the  financial 
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and  banking  crisis  in  the  former  year,  and  the  improvement  that 
bad  taken  place  since  1893  and  as  late  aa  1897- 


Colony. 


Yetr  when 

Stock 
Bedeetnable, 


Prices,  18KL* 


nii!hfMit.     Lowest^ 


Prices,  18B7. 


Hfglieftt.    Lowe»t. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Soutli  A  U9  trail  a 
Western  Austmlitt 

New  Zealand 


Qde^naland 
N©w  South  Wales 
Victoria 
SooCh  Auatralia 
TasmnDJa   .. 
New  ZoaJaod 


4   PKR  CK»TB. 
1915-24 

1920 

1917-36 

1934 

1911t 

1929 

34    FEB  CBHT8, 

1924 

1924 

1923 

1939 

1920-40S 

1940 


1034 

89 

lie 

111 

97^ 

123| 

103i 

95 

115 

105i 

93 

lUi 

107i 

102 

123| 

1  1021 

91i 

110 

'  lOTi 

97 

117 

111 

iiii 

iiij 

1114 

120 

105 


92* 

75 

lost 

104A 

97* 

834 

111: 

107 

934 

79: 

108 

104 

96 

86i 

113. 

109 

96 
97* 

S4 
90 

Ill* 
111 

1051 
104) 

*  Figureii  taken  from  Victorian  Year-book.  IBM. 

f  Debentarea.      t  Rat©  for  we<?k  ending  19th  May,  time  of  Anatriiian  banking  crisii. 
}  At  any  time  on  or  after  lat  January,  1920,  oti  giviuB  twelve  mantha'  notice. 

Public  Debt  of  Atistralasian  Gotonks,  tic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  debt  of  each  of  the  Aastralaaian 
Colonies  in  1897  or  1898  i— 


Colony. 


Atnoiitit  Aecruod  Not 

Out«tanrling.    Sinking  Fund.   Indebtednetis, 


Queensland  Pec,  1897)  83,498,414 
New  South  Wales  (June, 

1898)              ..              ..  63,11*^,720           48,969 

Victoria  (June,  1897)     .,  46,929,321 
South    A  UH  trail  a    (Dec, 

1897)  ,,              ..  24,408,000 
Weafcern  Australia  (Jun^, 

1898)  ..             ..  9,203.738 
Tasmania  (Doc,  1897)  .,  e,3'J0,026 


M 
33,498,414 

63,063,751 
46.929,321 


Kate  ot  Net 

Inddbtedoeu 

l>er  Head  of 

Population  at 

End  of  Year. 

M     a.    d. 

69     2     3 


47  13     0 
40     0     4 


17,500         24,390,500        68     0  lOf 


New  Zealand  (Mar.,  1699)     46 ,  938 ,  OOG 


255,784 
138,036 
857,279 


6,947,954 

8,251,990 

46,080,727 


52  6  8J 
48  1  2 
61  14  4 


The  amount  of  net  indebtedness  per  head  of  population  in 
December,  1897,  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia  was  thus 
greater  than  that  for  New  Zealand  in  March,  1899. 

The  public  debt  of  England,  nearly  ^£6 40, 000, 000,  is  £16  per 
head,  and  that  of  the  United  States  £263,000,000,  or  only  £3  lOs. 
per  head  of  the  population,     (Statist  of  23rd  April,  1898.) 
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Public  Works  in  N^w  Zealand. 

The  burden  of  a  public  debt  depends  greatly  on  the  measure  in 
which  it  is  expended  on  reproductive  works,  and  on  the  degree  of 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  people.  The  generally  rugged  character 
of  this  country,  and  the  natural  difficulties  appertaining  to  the  sites 
of  many  of  the  towns,  soon  necessitated  a  large  outlay  on  roads  and 
public  works.  The  need  was  fully  recognised,  and  to  some  extent 
met,  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  which  have  justly  received 
great  credit  for  their  far-seeing  and  liberal  exertions.  A  great  deal 
of  road*making,  often  of  a  very  costly  character,  was  accomplished, 
harbour  and  other  improvements  begun,  and  innnigration  encou- 
raged. Some  railways  were  made  in  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  South- 
land. The  City  of  Christchurch  and  the  Canterbury  Plains  were 
connected  with  the  Poit  of  Lyttelton  by  a  railway,  which  required 
the  construction  of  a  long  and  very  costly  tunnel  through  the  inter- 
vening range  of  hills.  In  Otago,  private  enterprise,  backed  by  the 
guarantee  of  the  Provincial  Government,  built  a  railw^ay  from  Dun- 
edin  to  Port  Chalmers,  and  some  miles  of  hvie  were  made  in  South- 
land from  the  town  of  Invercargill  into  the  interior  ;  but  no  general 
and  comprehensive  scheuie  of  public  works  could  be  carried  out 
by  the  separate  exertions  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  In  1870, 
therefore,  the  General  Govermueut  brought  forw^ard  its  public- works 
and  immigration  policy,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of 
ten  millions  for  the  construction  of  main  tjunk  railways,  roads,  and 
other  public  worki>  of  importance  to  the  colony  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  for  the  promotion  of  immigratmn  on  a  large  scale,  the  expendi- 
tore  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  policy  was 
accepted  by  the  Legislature,  and  embodied  in  **  The  Immigration 
and  Public  Works  Act,  1870.'* 

The  demands  for  local  railways  and  other  works  soon  caused  the 
original  proposals  to  be  exceeded,  and  entailed  an  expenditure 
at  a  nmch  more  rapid  rate  and  to  a  far  greater  amount  than  was 
originally  contemplated.  Although  many  of  the  %vorks  undertaken 
have  been  directly  unremunerative,  yet  the  effect  oi  the  policy,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  largely  to  develop  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
to  increase  enormously  the  value  of  landed  property  ;  land,  in  parts 
which  before  the  construction  of  railways  was  valued  at  from  £1  to 
£2  per  acre,  having  been  subsequently  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
£10  to  £20  per  acre.  Moreover,  the  railway  and  telegraph-hnee 
yield  a  revenue  which  covers  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  interest  on  their 
cost  after  paying  working-expenses. 


4 


Utilisatioft  of  Money  composing  Public  Debt, 
A  statement  is  supplied,  made  up  from  a  table  given  in  the 
Financial  Statement  of  1897 »  to  which  the  amount  raised  during 
the  two  past  years  is  added,  she  wing  (though  admittedly  not  with 
exactness)  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  was  raised  or  voted 
which  now  forms  the  public  debt  of  tlie  colony  ;  and  it  gives  the 
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position  (1)  as  in  1870,  before  the  large  expenditure  under  the  public- 
works  policy  began  ;  (2)  as  in  March,  1891,  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act ;  and  (3)  as  in  March,  1899 : — 

Public  Debt    op   New  Zealand,   1870-1891-1899,    aHOwmo   appeoximatbly 
THB   Amounts  baisbd  or   votbd 
PouH  Clabsks. 


{a.)  Railwaja 

Lands  i m  prove  me nb  (roeuia  aud 
bridges)     , . 

Public  works  and  buildiDgs 

L&i]  d  -  pu  re  h  a&es 

Immigrafcion 

Maori  war     . . 

Defeoc© 

TolegiaphB   ., 

Gold  fields  and  co&t-mtnes 

LigbthoufseB  and  harboun 
(6.)  Advances  to  settlers  , . 

Loana  to  local  bod  lea . . 

Bank  of  Hew  Zealand  preferred 
shares 

New  Zealand  ConeoLa  deposits 
^e.)  Defioienciea  in  revenue 

Charge  B  and  expense  a  of  raising 
loaua 

ProviQ€LfJ  liabilities  . . 
id.}  Miaoellaneoas 

Total  public  debt 


It  will  be  found  that  on  the  Slst  March,  1899,  out  of  a  total 
debt  of  £46,938,006  the  amounts  allocated  for  services  formed 
approximately  the  following  proportions  of  the  whole  : — 


UNUEB    VABtOUS     HBADS, 

AHRAKOKD     tM 

On  30th  June. 

Oia  31at  Marcb, 

On  31M  March, 

iwm. 

laoi. 

laoo. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

350,000 

14,580,000 

15,390,000* 

.. 

3.619,000 

4.417.000 

1,487;00() 

3,661,000 

3,736.000 

306,000 

1,546,000 

3.542.000 

314.000 

2,459,000 

2,459.000 

2,857,000 

2,357,000 

2,357,000 

1,638,000 

l.ti5U,000 

139,000 

769,000 

829,000 

*  t 

571,000 

721,000 

47.000 

484,000 

490,000 
2,000,000 

825,000 

1,240,000 

500,000 
386,000 

- 

1,982,000 

1,982,000 

583.000 

1,637.000 

1,637,000 

786,000 

786,000 

1,907,516 

2,416,350 

2,816,006 

7,490.516 

38,830,360 

46,938,006 

For  Railwaya 

32'79 

,     Lands  improvement  {roads  and  bridges)  . , 

941 

^     Public  worka  and  bulldinga 

7-96 

,    Landpurcbawt 

7-55 

,     Immigration    . , 

5^34 

^     Mood  war 

502 

,     Defence 

3-51 

*    Telegrapha 

1  77 

,     GoldSelda  and  coaUminea 

154 

^     Ljghthousea  and  harbours 

104 

■  14oT£. — Only  a  portloD  of  GXpendituro  of  old  FrovincUl  GoverDmeiits  on  rallwayi 
bec&me  public  debt  of  the  colony.  Tlie  tolal  expenditure  on  rail  ways  (Provincial  «nd 
General  Government},  to  Slet  M&rch,  1800.  vm»  £17,l4fij0ao,  wbic-h  iodudee  Xi.l{>4,2ei  spent 
by  the  Provincial  Govemuietite.  of  wkicb  £m,!SS&  waa  for  tlie  Dunedin  and  Port  Chalmers 
JIne, 
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The  total  Bum  is  divided  into  four  classes  in  the  table,  of  which 
(a.)  is  composed  of  the  various  services  above  referred  to,  and  the 
total  of  which  forms  7583  per  cent,  of  the  whole  debt  in  1899. 
Class  (b.)  consists  of  moneys  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  invest* 
ments,  being  8" 79  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  (c.)  moneys  paid  away  in 
charges  and  expenses  of  raising  loans,  also  to  meet  deficiencies  of 
revenue,  besides  old  provincial  liabilities,  9*38  per  cent.;  and  (d.), 
an  amount  of  over  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  set  down  as 
miscellaneous,  and  forming  6  00  per  cent,  of  the  debt. 

The  figures  given  as  to  railways  do  not  include  all  the  sums 
spent  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  as  explained  in  the  note  to 
the  table,  nor  do  the  figures  in  some  other  items  agree  with  those 
given  elsewhere,  made  up  from  tables  showing  the  expenditure  out 
of  the  Public  Works  Fund,  which,  as  previously  explained,  is 
augmented  by  contributions  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Account. 

The  expenditure  on  rail  way- works  has  been  kept  within  very 
narrow  limits  during  the  last  few  years.  The  railway  expenditure 
duriog  each  of  five  quinquennial  periods  and  one  four-yearly  period 
since  the  initiation  of  the  public-works  pohcy  has  been  as  follows:^ 


l8t  July,  1870,  to  30th  June,  1875  . . 
lat  July,  1875,  to  Slat  March,  1880  . , 
Iflb  April,  1880,  to  31at  March,  1885  . , 
iBt  April,  1885,  to  31  Bt  March ,  1890  . . 
iBt  April,  1690,  to  31«t  March,  1895  . . 
l8t  April,  1895,  bo  31st  Mwoh,  1899  - . 

Total 


3,575,362 
4,919,712 
3,120,680 
2,308,319 
978.496 
1.130,077 

16,032.648 


This  great  diminution  in  expenditure  has  necessarily  involved 
proceeding  with  the  railways  at  a  very  much  slower  rate,  and  New 
Zealand's  expenditure  on  railways  is  now,  with  one  exception,  that  of 
Tasmania,  the  lowest  per  head  of  the  population  of  any  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies.  The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  rail- 
way-works, the  mileage,  the  average  cost  per  mile,  the  population, 
and  the  cost  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  several  colonies 
referred  to  i~ 


CofttofCou-    No.  of      £»|  . 
Co.o»l«.            •S'S«"-    «£»„<"    III   Popuuaon 

1      Ltne«.         open,   ,  .^5 

Gobi  per 

He«dof 
FopulAtiDD 

QueeDsiand 
South  AuRtralia 
Victoria 

Western  A  UH  trail  a 
New  South  W&lea 
New  Zealand    . . 
Tasmania 

17,871,445  2,609 
12,669,317  1,724 
38,325.5171  3,129 

5.047,261  992 
37,719,402  2.691 
16,993,908    2,055 

3,526,322       426 

6,850 
7.349 

12,248 
5,088 

14,021 
7,788 
8,297 

484,700 
358,224 

1,176,248 
161,924 

1.328,460 
731,713 
171.719 

M      B,    d. 

36  17    5 
35     7     4 
32  11     8 
81     8    5 
28  10    0 
21  17    2 
20  10    8 

3lBt  Dec,  1897. 
31»t  Dec,  1897. 
30th  June,  1897. 
30th  June,  1898. 
3lBt  Deo.,  1897. 
3i»t  Mar.,  1898. 
3lBt  Dec.  1897, 

ABBBTS  BBAIilBATION   BOAKD. 
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In  the  foregoing  table  the  cost  per  head  of  population  for  raihvay- 
coostruction  is  shown  to  have  been  between  thirty  and  thirty-seven 
pounds  sterhng  in  the  Colonies  of  Queensland,  Bonth  AustraHa^ 
Victoria,  and  Western  Australia;  in  New  South  Wales  it  was  over 
twenty-eight  pounds ;  but  in  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  the  cost 
has  been  only  a  little  over  twenty  pounds. 


THE  BANK  QP  NEW  ZEALAND  ASSETS  EEALISATION  BOARD. 

On  page  29B  revere  nee  tB  made  to  the  establish  men  t  of  aa  ABseta  Realisation 
Board  for  the  purchasei  in  conneotion  with  the  affi^ire  of  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealanti,  of  all  the  ii8»ets  of  tho  Efltatea  Com  pan  j  and  of  the  Auckland 
Agricultuial  Comf^ariy. 

The  sales  for  the  year  eiidiag  31at  Match  last  amounted  to  £105,316.  The 
proportion  of  Bales  from  the  begiimiog  (Sl^t  March  ^  1896,  when  the  Board  took 
oflfioe)  to  book-cost  (£2J31,706)  is  15  2/0  per  cent.  The  land-tax  valuation,  plus 
10  per  cent,  for  enndry  properties,  and  the  General  Manager's  valuation  for 
station  properties,  which  together  total  £1,895,179,  give  a  proportion  of  21  91  per 
cent. 

The  Board's  conduct  of  Rales  has  been  guided  by  the  denlre  t  >  realise  as 
speedily  as  possible^  conststant  with  fair  and  proper  oonitidttrations  far  the 
inseparable  ititereats  of  the  bank  and  the  colony.  The  total  salea  and  amounts 
realised,  dossed  according  to  provincial  districts,  are  shown  :  — 


Eatateg. 

Farnii. 

Town 
BeottonB. 

Saburban 
Proportioi 

1 

Auckland 

3 

62 

507 

45 

.       99,557 

Hawke'sBay  . 

» * 

9 

,  J 

2.804 

Wellington      . 

» 

16 

20 

1 

.       65,350 

Marlborough    * 

. . 

2 

62 

4 

7,869 

Canterbury 

2 

84 

15 

62 

.     155,631 

Otago 

2 

5 

466 

90 

.       56,067 

£886,768 
Sundry  proceeds:  Sale  of  iron  aod  farniturei  fire  insur* 

ftnoe  recovered,  ^0.  ..  ,.  .,  ..         5,304 

Stock  sales  on  propertit^a  finally  oloaed  . .  . .       23,153 

£415|225 


SECTION  XXL—FmAnCE--continued, 

Subsection  C  .  — Taxation  . 

Tkk  direct  taxation  prior  to  1892  consisted  of  a  property-tax  of  Id. 
in  the  pound  on  all  assessed  real  and  personal  property  (with  an 
exemption  of  £500),  and  the  stamp  duties :  but  in  1891  a  Land  and 
Income  Assesament  Act  was  passed  repealing  the  property-tax,  A 
full  description  of  the  system  o!  the  land-  and  income-tax  will  be 
given  in  a  special  article  in  Part  III.  of  this  work.  The  leading 
features  only  are  briefly  stated  here. 

The  Assessment  Act  of  1891  provides  for  an  ordinary  land-tax 
on  the  actual  value  of  land,  and  an  owner  is  allowed  to  deduct  any 
amount  owing  by  him  secured  on  a  registered  mortgage.  Under 
the  original  Act  the  deduction  for  improvements  might  not  exceed 
£d»000;  but,  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1893,  the  value  of  all 
improvements  w^hatsoever  is  exempted  from  liability  to  land-tax. 
Besides  this,  an  exemption  of  £500  is  allowed  when  the  balance, 
after  making  deductions  as  above  stated,  does  not  exceed  £1,500; 
and  above  that  a  smaller  exemption  is  granted,  but  ceases  when 
the  balance  amounts  to  £9,500.  Mortgages  are  subject  to  the  land* 
tax.  The  revenue  from  the  ordinary  land-tax  is,  in  round  numbers,* 
about  £215,000  per  annum.  The  rate  of  ordinary  land-tax  for 
1898-99  was  Id.  in  the  pound.  Occupied  Native  land  is  taxed  ^d. 
in  the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  land-tax,  there  is  a  graduated  land- 
tax  which  commences  when  the  unimproved  value  is  £5,000.  For 
the  graduated  land-tax,  the  present  value  of  all  improvements  is 
deducted  ;  but  mortgages  are  not  deducted.  The  Act  of  1893,  while 
reducing  the  ordinary  taxation  on  land  by  exempting  all  improve- 
ments, increased  the  graduated  tax,  and  the  revised  rates  are  now 
one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  sterling  when  the  value  is  £5,000 
and  is  less  than  £10,000,  from  which  the  rate  increases  with  the 
value  of  the  property  by  further  steps  of  an  eighth  of  a  penny  until 
the  maximum  of  2d.  in  the  pound  is  reached,  payable  when  the 
value  is  £210,000,  or  exceeds  that  sum. 

This  graduated  tax  yields,  in  round  numbers.  £83,000  per  an- 
num, which  is  not  included  in  the  sum  of  £215,000  given  above. 
Twenty  per  cent,  additional  tax  is  levied  in  case  of  persons  who  have 
been  absent  from  the  colony  for  three  years  or  more  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  yearly  taxing  Act.  This  amounts  to  about  £1,000, 
and  ie  included  in  the  £83,000  shown  above. 

Income-tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes  above  £300,  and  from  taxable 
incomes  a  deduction  of  £300  is  made.  The  rate  of  income-tax  for 
1898-99  was  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000,  and  Is.  in 
the  pound  on  taxable  incomes  over  £1,000. 


TAXATION. 


Companies  pay  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  are  not  allowed  the  .£300 
exemption.  The  Act  of  1893  further  disallowed  the  £300  exemption 
in  the  case  of  persona  not  domiciled  in  New  Zealand. 

The  revenue  derived  from  incorae-tax  may  be  roughly  set  down 
at  £115,600  per  annum. 

The  indirect  taxation  is  made  up  of  Customs  duties,  and  excise 
duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amoanb  raised  by  the 
General  Government  taxation  in  1B85,  1890,  and  the  last  four 
financial  years  ending  Slst  March  :^ 

Amount  of  RoTetiue  miaed    Amount  per  Head  of  Popula- 
by  Taxation.  tlon  (©jtcluding  Maoris). 

J  ^    B.    d. 


2,016,780 
2,179,985 


3  10  10 

3  10    0 


2,335,761 

3     7     1 

2.521,91! 

3  11    0 

2,678,576 

3  13  11 

2,707,099 

3  13    3 

1885     . . 

1890     .. 

1895-96 
1896-97 
1697-98 
1898-99 

The  a%^erage  annuai  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  taxation 
during  the  nine  years,  1882  to  1890  inclusive,  was  £3  88.  lid.  per 
head  of  population,  excluding  Maoris. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  rise  in  the 
rate  of  taxation  per  head  of  population  may  indicate  (outside  the 
question  of  increasing  the  rate  of  any  particular  tax  levied)  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  business,  as  showing  activity.  In  regard  to  the 
CustoniB,  notwithstanding  modifications  of  the  tariff  in  1S95,  the 
value  of  the  imports  for  1898^99  was  greater  than  lor  1896-97 
or  1897-98,  w^hich  would  seem  to  show  gi-eater  purchasing  power 
than  before,  and  that  profits  of  trade  would  still  allow  of  a  large 
amount  of  duty  being  paid.  The  quantity  of  stocks  in  hand  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  two  years,  and  any  disturbance  in  prices 
during  the  period,  may  modify  the  above  argument. 

As  the  Maoris  contribute  somewhat  to  the  Customs  revenue,  an 
allowance  should  be  made  on  that  account  to  ascertain  more  cor- 
rectly the  amount  of  taxation  per  head  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
By  including  Maoris  the  Customs  and  excise  duties  per  head  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  would  be  reduced  by  2s.  lOd.  for  the  year 
1898-99-  If  this  amount  be  deducted  from  the  taxation  per  head 
given  for  that  year,  the  rate  would  be  reduced  from  i63  13a.  3d.  to 
£3  10s.  5d.  This  latter  rate  may  fairly  be  used  for  comparison  with 
the  rates  in  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  taxation  stated  for  the  year  1898-99, 
the  indirect  taxation,  i.e,,  Customs  and  excise  duties,  amounted  to 
i^2,041»231,  while  land-  and  income-tax,  with  stamps  for  taxation, 
yielded  £665,868,  which  constitutes  direct  taxation.  So  that  the 
colony  still  raises  75  per  cent,  of  its  revenue  from  taxation  by  means 
of  the  indirect  method. 
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Taxation  by  Local  Qoveming  Bodies, 

The  various  local  bodies  levied  taxation  during  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1898,  to  the  amount  of  £739,918,  or  £1  Os.  6d.  per  head 
of  European  population.  Of  the  total  sum,  £439,418  was  raised  by 
general  rates,  £205,134  by  special  and  separate  rates,  £76,960  by 
licenses,  and  £18,406  by  other  taxes. 

Taxation  in-  AtutraUuian  Colonies, 

The  following  were  the  rates  of  General  Government  taxation 
per  head  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  1897-8,  specifying  the  pro- 
portions derived  from  Customs  and  other  taxes : — 


Colonies. 


Bate  of  Taxation  per  Head  of  Mean 
Population. 


CuBtoms.    .Other  Taxes. 


Total. 


Proportion 

of 
Taxation 

from 
Customs 
Duties. 


Batioof 

Taxation  by 

Customs 

to 

Value 

of  Imports. 


Queensland  ..  > 
New  South  Wales  | 
Victoria  ..  j 

South  Australia 
Western  Australia ; 
Tasmania 
New  Zealand  (ex- 
cluding  Maorifl) 


£   s. 

2  12 
1  3 
1  15 
1  12 
6 


8  10 
2  4  0 
2  15    6 


d. 
5 
7 
0 

4 
4 


14  10 
18    6 


£    s. 
3    1 

1  19 

2  5 
2  11 
6  14  2 
2  18  10 
8  13  11 


d. 

11 

2 

0 

1 


Per  Cent. 
84-74 
60-20 
77-66 
64-13 
92-31 
74-77 
74-94 


Per  Cent. 
2812 

7-11 
18-29 

8-12 
15-86 
27-15 
24-92 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^H 

IH 

1 

^^^H           SUPPLEMENT 

P"l 

ARY 

STATISTICS. 

^^H            I.~Pboqkerb  of  the  Colony, 

,  Teabs  1893  AND  1891.          ^^H 

^^^P                                                                                    SUMUIRY. 

^H 

^^^^B 

1896. 

18W. 

Inoieiise          ^H 

^F          Estimated  population  (dXcluaive  of  Maoris), 

■               3l8t  Deoemb^r 

.. 

743, i6a 

634,058 

109,405         ^M 

H           Value  of  land  o^nd  improve  men  to— 

^H 

^1                   Uq  improved  value    .. 

84,401,244 

75,787,896 

8,613,349         ^^1 

^P                   Value  of  improvements 

64,190.1«>3 

46,366,297 

7,824.806         H 

^^^^     Land  in  cultivation— 

^H 

^^^^           Holdings  (in  cuhivaUon) 

No. 

♦62,639 

38,083 

*24,556          ^M 

^^^H           Total    aroa     (iucluding    sown 

^^1 

^^^B               grasses  and  land  in   fallow, 

^^H 

^^^H              but  exoluding   gardeoB  and 

^^H 

^^^H               oro bards  (39,913  acres)  and 

^^^ 

^^^1              plantatioufl  of   forest    trees 
^^H               (47,216  aorea) ) 

^^1 

Acres 

11,984,606 

8,462,495 

3,532,091         ■ 

^^^H           In  crops 

^ 

1,688,703 

1,285,768 

402,935         H 

^^^y           In  sown  grasses 

^ 

10,244,739 

6,966,218 

3,273,501          H 

^^^^            In  foiiow    . . 

„ 

51,164 

210,509 

-159,345         H 

^L          Xiive  stook^ 

^H 

^^^           Horses 

No, 

258,115 

211,040 

47,075          ■ 

^^^1           Oattlo 

^ 

1,203,024 

831,831 

371,193          H 

^^^H           Dairy  oowa  (included  above)  , , 

• 

333,536 

206,906 

126,630         H 

^^H           Sbeep 

• 

19,673,725 

16,753,752 

2.919,973         H 

^^^^                                                 AUCKT*AND   PaOVINCIAl.   DlSTBlOT^    1896 

1-1891. 

^1 

^^^     Estimated  population  ^oicluBive  of  MaorjB)— 

I9D8, 

lew. 

Laor«tM.         ^H 

^^^K            Auckland  Provmoial  District 

162,595 

134,724 

27,871         ■ 

^^^1            Gitj  of  Auckland  and  Suburbs! 

57,616 

51,287 

6,329         H 

^^^^     Value  of  land  and  tmprovementB— 

^H 

^1                    Unimproved  value    . . 

14,236,611 

12,196,424 

2,040,187          ■ 

^M                   Value  of  improvements 

10,538,871 

8,830,892 

1,707,979         ■ 

^M           Land  in  cultivation^ 

^1 

^^^B             HoldiDgs 

No. 

•15,541 

8,608 

'6,933         H 

^^^M           Total    area    (including     sown 

^H 

^^^H               grasses  and  i&nd  In  fallow) 

Acres 

1,816,900 

1,165,441 

651,459         ■ 

^^^H           In  crops 

• 

129,973 

70,036 

59,935         H 

^^^r          In  sown  grasses 

* 

1,678,115 

1,060,741 

617,374         H 

^^            In  fallow 

• 

8,812 

34,662 

-25,850         H 

^t^^    lave-atock— 

^H 

^^^K           Horses 

No. 

68,358 

42,B2d 

25,532          H 

^^P           Cattle 

• 

323,264 

234,306 

88,953          H 

^^^"            Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

^ 

64,593 

46,182 

18,411          H 

^K                  Sheep 

IP 

2,015,142 

1,500,102 

515,040          ^ 

^^^^                                          Note.— Tbe  minuB  sign  (-)  Bigniflei  deerease. 

H 

^^^f          "Tlie  comparison  Lb  ilo%  quite  &  f&u-  osq«,  aa 

in  1808  boldiius  of  exactly  i 

009  acre  in           ^B 

^^^^    ertani,  and  oertain  holdUii^s  occupied  by  Maorh.  biive  baea  laolaied  by  Ibe  Dapartoatot           ^H 

^V           of  Afirlenltura,  which  w&s  not  doaa  iu  1891. 
^K^^            t  Ceniui,  IMM  and  IM^i,  Hguiea  of  n  ffivan. 

^^H 

^^M 

^^^ 

^^M 
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Tarahaki  Pbovinoial  D18TBTOT,  1898-1891. 


Estimftted  population  jexcl^fttTe  of  BCaoris)— 

Tamnaki  Provinoial  Diitriot  . . 

New  Plymouth  Borough  f 
Valae  of  land  and  impiovamento— 

Unimproved  vaJu©  , , 

Value  of  improTemeny 
Land  in  caltiTation— 

HoldingB     ..  ..  ..    No. 

Total    area    (inolnding   sown 
grasses  and  land  in  fallow)       Acres 

In  crops      . .  . .  . .        « 

In  sown  grasses  « 

In  fallow  . .  . .        « 

Live-stock — 

Horses  No. 

Cattle 

Dairy  cows  (inolnded  above) . .       « 

Sheep         ..  ..  ..       « 

Hawkb'8  Bat  Pbovinoial 

Estimated  popniation  {exolueive  of  Maoris) — 
HEkwke's  6aj  Provinoial  District 
Napier  B Drought 

Value  of  land  and  improvemeati — 

Unimproved  value    .,  ..       *     ., 

Value  of  improvementi 

Lacd  in  cultivation^ 

Holdings    ..  ..  ..    No. 

Total    area   finclnding   sown 

grasses  ana  land  in  fallow)     Acres 
In  crops     . .  . .  . .         , 

In  sown  grasses  « 

In  fallow    . .  . .  . .         « 

Live-stock- 
Horses  ..  No. 
Oattle 

Dairy  cows  (inolnded  above)  . .       « 
Sheep 

Wblunqton  Pbovincial 

Estimated  popQiatlon  (ezoluaivo  of  Maoha)- 
Wellington  Provincial  Diatdct 
City  of  Wellington  and  Suburbs f 

Valet Q  of  laud  And  improvements — 

Unimproved  value    ,, 

Value  of  im pro vemeniB 
Land  in  oultivatlon-^ 

Holdings     ..  ..  ..No. 

Total    area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow)    Acres 

In  crops     . .  . .  . .         « 

In  sown  grasses  , 

In  fallow    . .  . .  « 


IfiOB. 

18BL 

Inegeaae. 

83,613 
8,825 

22,421 
8.850 

11,192 
476 

.    4,064,510 
.     2,913.888 

2,982.644 
1,529.045 

1,061,866 
1,884,848 

•4,418 

2.504 

•1,909 

698,662 

25,665 

672,356 

641 

808,072 

15,880 

291,471 

1,221 

390,590 

10,285 

880,885 

-680 

17,558 
202,481 

74,331 
486,980 

10,915 
103,356 

26,951 
240,471 

6,648 

99,126 

47,380 

246,509 

D18TBIOT,  18^8-1891. 

1896. 

1801. 

Increase. 

36,411 
9,231 

28,922 
8,341 

7,489 
890 

.     6,747,048 
.     4,273,864 

6,704,820 
3,864,044 

42,223 
409,820 

•3,271 

1,918 

•1,858 

1,650,381 

41,524 

1,606,980 

1,877 

1,085,454 
86,218 

1,021,277 
27,959 

664,927 

5,306 

585,708 

-26,082 

17,841 

95,288 

13,425 

3,808,748 

13,480 

55,009 

9,089 

2,668,893 

'     4,861 

40,274 

4,386 

689,856 

DisTBlOT,  1898-1891. 

isoa 

1801. 

Increase. 

129,738 
41,758 

99,098 
34,190 

80,640 
7,568 

.  16,772,695 
.  12,133,570 

12,456,612 
8,874,970 

4,315,983 
8,258,600 

•9,871 

5,806 

•4,068 

2,414,348 

105,690 

2,807,820 

833 

1,608,687 

68,818 

1,440,893 

4,381 

905,766 

42,377 

866,927 

-3,648 

NoTn.~The  minus  sign  (-)  denotes  decrease. 


*  Bee  note  on  pase  866. 

t  Census,  1806  and  1801,  figures  are  given. 


^^^^^c 

^1 

^^1 

*                                                              fiUFPIiEMENTART 

8TAT18TICB. 

■ 

I/tve-Btoflk— 

1808. 

1891. 

Increase.         ^1 

Horses         ».             ..             .,      No. 

B9,870 

30,542 

9,320               ] 

Cattle 

238,483 

155,466 

83,017          J 

Dairy  cows  (inoluded  above)  ,,        » 

68,492 

30,615 

27,877         H 

Sheep          , , 

4,054,075       2;750.461 

1,303,614        ^B 

Mablborouoh,  Nelson,  and  Wkstland  Pbovinciix  Districts,  189&-1891,          ^^ 

Enti mated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris)— 

mm. 

1801. 

luoreaae.         ^| 

Marlborough  Provincial  District 

13,243 

12,964 

279         ■ 

NeJson  Provincial  District 

37,612 

35,154 

2,458         ■ 

West  land  Provincial  District 

14,907 

15,929 

-1,022         H 

Value  of  land  and  improvementB^ — 

^H 

UDimproved  value   .. 

6,861.506       7,395,637 

-544,181         ■ 

Value  of  improvementa 

3,937,702      3,566,449 

382,253         H 

Liaod  in  cultivation— 

^1 

Holdings    .»             ..             ..       No. 

•4,700 

3,200 

*1,600         H 

Total     area    (t Deluding    sown 

^H 

grasses  and  land  io  fallow)        Acres 

787,057 

475,860 

311,777         ■ 

In  crops     . . 

79,600 

55,431 

24,169         H 

In  aown  grasses 

707J35 

411,199 

295,916         H 

In  fallow    . . 

922 

9,230 

-9,308         ■ 

liivestoek— 

^ 

Horses         ..             ..             ..      No. 

15,259 

15,181 

78               1 

Cattle 

66,793 

48,816 

17,977         ^ 

Dairy  oows  (included  above)  . . 

19,158 

13,759 

5,399         H 

Sheep           ..             ..             ..        , 

1,774,634       1 

,631,456 

143,178        ^1 

Cani^rbuby  Provincial  District,  1898-1891. 

H 

'Estimated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris)^ 

iB98. 

1801. 

locreaae.          ^H 

Ciinterbiiry  Provincial  District 

142,924 

129,901 

13,02           ■ 

City  of  Cbristcburch  and  Suburbat     . . 

51,330 

47,846 

3,484          H 

Value  of  land  and  improvemonts— 

^1 

Unimproved  value    .. 

20,468,825     19 

,148,867 

1,300,958         ■ 

Value  of  improvements          ..             *p 

10,132,432     10,073.196 

59,236         ■ 

Land  in  cultivation — 

^1 

Holdings    ».             ,.             ..       No. 

•10,854 

7.563 

*3,291          ■ 

Total    area    (including     sown 

^H 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow)      Aorea 

2,363,094       2,034,813 

328,281          ■ 

In  crops     , ,             . .             , .          ^ 

699,681 

666,163 

133,528         H 

In  sown  graaees 

1,654,811       1 

,409,785 

245,026         H 

In  fallow    . . 

8,602 

58,875 

-60,273         ■ 

Jjive  stock — 

^1 

Horses        ..             ..              ..       No. 

45,487 

47,567 

-2,080         ■ 

CatUe 

87,471 

82,058 

6,413          ■ 

Dairv  cows  (included  above).. 

37,053 

31,250 

5,803          H 

Sheep 

4,072,687       3 

,569,533 

513,154          ■ 

Otaqo  Pbo VINCI al  DiHTBiCT,  1898^1891 

I 

Ksti mated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris) — 

1808. 

1801. 

£ncreA»e            ^^ 

Otago  Provincial  District 

172,162 

154,650 

17,512 

City  of  Dunedin  and  Suburbaf 

47,280 

45,869 

1,411 

H                  City  of  Invercargill  and  Subarbsf 

9,657 

8,264 

1,393 

H                                                Note.— The  iiiiuu«HigD(- 

denotes  decrease 

^M                   *  8«e  Dote  OD  pace  SB5. 

^^^^          t  Ceostts,  1686  and  1801,  flgurefl  are  given. 
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Valtta  of  land  mod  improreiiMnU — 
UnunproTed  vmloa  . . 
Value  of  imptovementi 

Land  in  cnlttvalioii — 

Holdingi    ..  No. 

Total    area   (inelodnig    aown 

graeeee  and  land  in  fallow)    Aeree 
In  crops                                           m 
In  sown  grastes 
In  fallow 

Life  stock- 
Horses  No. 

GaUle         

Dairj  cows  (indoded  abore) . . 
8>neep  » 


15,270,154 
10,259.776 

14,902.891 
9.637.701 

867,96S 
6a2»075* 

•13.909 

8.487 

•5,5<» 

2.253.569 

606.570 

1,617.522 

29.477 

1,884.268 

479.235 

] ,330,852 

74,181 

369.801 
127.835^ 
286,670- 
-44.704 

53.742 

189.249 

66.484 

3,961,459 

50.529 

152.820 

49.110 

4,402.836 

3.2ia 

86.429^ 

17.374 

-441.37T 

Note.— The  minu  sign  (— )  denotes  deereeee. 
*  See  note  on  pege  ses. 

The  popnladon  of  the  Chethem  and  Kermedeo  Ttlands,  which  are  ad 
any  proTineial  district,  wse  9BB  persons  in  1868,  and  2B6  in  18BL 


II 

. — ^Thb  Totalisatob. 

Year. 

NccfTotalisa- 

lor  Licensee 

issued. 

Days. 

Trearary. 

Total  Amount 

Invested  by  the 

Public. 

£ 

J 

1889-90 

187 

241 

1890-91 

219 

278 

, , 

1891-92 

234 

300                        7,591 

506,078 

1892-98 

240 

307 

10,800 

720,029 

1893-94 

247 

318 

10,375 

691,673 

1894-95 

207 

268 

10,446 

696,456 

1895-96 

170 

256 

11,156 

743.763 

1896-97 

158 

250 

11,911 

794,096 

1897-98 

155 

268                       13,237 

886,567 

1898-99 

144 

250            1           13,695 

912,969 

N.B.~The  ye&rs  ased  for  purposes  of  the  table  are  financial  years,  not  the  racing- 
years.  This  accounts  for  the  number  of  licenses  issued  in  some  of  the  periods  being  over 
tlie  legal  limit  for  one  year. 


III. — Licenses  undbb  thb  Gaming  and  Lottebies  Act,  gbantbi> 

TO  Bbliqious  Denominations. 

Kbtubn  of  LicsNSBS  granted  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  under  **  The  Gaming  and 

Lotteries  Act,  1881,'*  to  Persons  connected  with  Beligious  Denominations. 


Year. 

Total  Number 

of  Licenses 

granted. 

Church  of 
England. 

Pres- 
byterian 
Church. 

Roman 
Catholic 
Church. 

Jewish 
Church. 

Not 
stated. 

1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 

46 
48 
62 
70 

9 

8 

80 

35 

10 

1 
3 
2 

23 
18 
29 
82 

i 

4 
21 
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SECTION     I. 


THE    LAND    SYSTEM    OF    NEW    ZEALAND. 

[By  S.  Percy  Smith*  F.R.G.S.,  Becretary  for  Crown  Lands  and  Sorveyor- 

Generftl.] 

The  Crown  lands  of  New  Zealand  are  administered  under  "  The 
Land  Act,  1S92,"  together  with  its  amendments  and  the  regulations 
made  thereunder. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  present  land  system  ajre  the 
'Outcome  of  ideas  which  have  heen  gradually  coming  to  maturity  for 
some  years  past  in  this  colony*  These  features  involve  the  principle 
of  State  ownership  of  the  soiU  with  a  perpetual  tenancy  in  the  oocu- 
pier.  This,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  detail,  is  the  pre- 
vaihog  characteristic  of  the  several  systems  under  which  land  may 
now  be  selected.  In  New  Zealand  this  tendency  to  State  owner- 
ship has  taken  a  more  pronounced  form  than  in  any  other  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  duration  of  the  leases  has  become 
so  extended  as  to  warrant  the  uame»  frequently  givsu  to  them,  of 
"  everlasting  leases.*'  In  point  of  fact^  most  of  the  Crown  lauds  ore 
now  disposed  of  for  terms  of  999  years.  The  rentals  are  based  ou 
the  assessed  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  disposal,  without 
increase  or  recurring  valuations.  Under  this  system  there  is  a  fixity 
of  tenure  practically  equal  to  freehold,  and  which,  like  freehold, 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  power  of  sale,  sub- lease,  mortgage, 
or  disposition  by  wilL  Since  all  iands  held  under  the  Crown  by 
*•  lease  in  perpetuity"  are  subject  to  the  land-tax,  the  necessity  for 
the  periodical  revaluations  under  the  perpetual- lease  system  is  done 
Away  with,  the  State  reaping  the  advantage  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment through  the  before- mentioned  tax.  At  the  same  time  the 
improvements  made  in  the  soil  by  cultivation,  &c,,  are  secured  to 
the  tenant. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  to  the  selector  are  manifesL 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Crown  lands  are,  in  their  prairie  condition,  incapable  of  producing 
anything  until  brought  into  cultivation,  the  advantage  to  the  settler 
of  setting  free  his  capital  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  the  soil, 
rather  than  having  to  expend  it  in  the  purchase  of  a  freehold,  is 
very  apparent.  One  of  the  most  striking  benefits  of  this  system  is 
the  advantage  it  gives  to  the  poor  man,  who,  with  little  more  capital 
than  his  strong  right  arm,  is  enabled  to  make  a  home  for  himself ; 
which,  under  the  freehold  system,  he  is  frequently  unable  to  accom- 
plish. 
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The  valueB  placed  on  the  Crown  lands  are,  as  a  rule,  low,  for  the 
State  does  not  so  much  8eek  to  raise  a  revenue  directly  therefrom  as 
to  encourage  the  occupation  of  the  lands  by  the  people  ;  this  secures 
indirectly  an  increased  revenue,  besides  other  advantages  resulting 
from  a  numerous  rural  population* 

Again,  underlying  the  whole  of  the  New  Zealand  land  system  is 
a  further  application  of  the  principle  of  **the  land  for  the  people  " — 
viz.,  the  restriction  in  area  which  any  man  may  hold.  This  subject 
has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  by  defects  in 
former  systems,  under  which  one  individual  with  means  at  his  com* 
mand  could  appropriate  large  areas,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  poorer 
fellow-settler.  Under  existing  conditions,  where  the  price  at  which 
land  is  offered  is  fixed  for  ever,  and  where  choice  of  selection  is  by 
ballot,  the  poor  settler  has  the  same  chance  as  the  rich  one,  and 
may,  should  he  wish  it,  hold  under  the  Crown  as  much  land.  The 
quantity  that  a  selector  may  hold  is  so  fixed  as  to  encourage  the 
class  of  small  farmers,  and  up  to  the  statutory  limit  the  amount 
he  may  select  is  left  entirely  to  himself.  The  Act  defines  the 
amount  of  land  any  one  may  select  at  640  acres  of  first-class,  or 
2,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  inclusive  of  any  land  he  may 
already  hold.  These  limits  apply  to  lands  wliich  are  thrown  open 
for  ''free  selection,"  as  it  is  termed,  but  in  some  cases,  where  found 
desirable,  the  limit  is  by  regulation  made  umch  smaller* 

In  addition  to  the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  '*  lease-in* 
perpetuity  '*  system,  the  Laud  Act  provides  others,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  different  classes,  The  rule  is  almost  invariable,  that  land 
thrown  open  for  so-called  *'  free  selection  '*  is  offered  to  the  public 
under  three  different  tenures,  the  choice  of  which  is  left  entirely 
to  the  would-be  settler. 

The  three  tenures  are  : — 

(1.)  For  cash,  in  which  one-fourtli  of  the  purchase-money  is 
paid  down  at  once,   and  the  remainder   within  thirty 
days.     The  title  does  not  issue  until  certain  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  land. 
(2.)  Lease  with  a  purchasing  clause,  at  a  5-per-cent.  rental  on 
the  value  of  the  land  ;  the  lease  being  for  twenty -five 
years  with  the  right  to  purchase  at  the  original  upset 
price  at  any  time  after  the  first  ten  years* 
(3.)  Lease  in  perpetuity,  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent,  on   the 
capital  value,  as  already  described  above. 
The  present  laud-laws  have  been  in  force  since  the  1st  November, 
1892,  and,  therefore,  the  returns  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Survey  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1899,  in  respect  of  lands 
the  tenure  of  which  is  optional,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  that  tenure 
most  favoured  by  the  public.     The  figures  are  :— 
L  Cash:  114  selections,  17,824  acres. 

2.  Occupation  with  right  of  purchase :  458  selections,  109,950 

acres. 

3.  Lease  in  perpetuity  :  362  selections,  99,262  acres. 
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"The  Land  Act,  1892/*  provides  for  a  special  class  of  settlement 
called  ''small-farm  associations/*  whicli  found  favour  with  the 
public  to  a  very  considerable  extent  during  the  first  three  years  after 
the  Act  of  1892  came  into  force,  but  is  now  superseded  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  *"  improved-farm  settlements  "  system.  The  "  small- 
farm  association"  system  provides  that,  where  not  less  than  twelve 
individuals  have  associated  themselves  together  for  mutual  help,  such 
an  association  can,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Lands,  select 
a  block  of  land  of  not  more  than  11,000  acres,  hot  there  must  be  a 
selector  to  each  200  acres  in  the  block.  The  extreme  Hmit  that  one 
person  may  hold  is  fixed  at  320  acres*  Settlements  of  this  class  are 
held  on  "lease  in  perpetuity'*  for  999  years,  in  a  similar  way  to 
lands  under  the  same  tenure  when  thrown  open  for  free  selection. 
The  conditions  of  residence  and  improvement  are  the  same.  The 
system  offers  many  advantages  to  the  settler,  so  long  as  the  blocks 
of  land  are  judiciouslv  chosen*  having  regard  to  quality  of  land, 
access,  markets,  and  the  probability  of  employment  being  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  eagerness  to  obtain  lands  on  such 
easy  terms,  these  points  have,  in  the  past,  not  received  sufficient 
attention  by  some  of  the  associations,  and  in  consequence  their 
Buccess  remains  to  be  proved. 

Under  "The  Land  Act,   1885/'  there  was  a  somewhat  similar' 
system,  but  it  allowed  of  the  acquisition  of  the  freehold.     This  is 
now  being  taken  advantage  of  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  settlement  under  both 
Acts  on  the  81st  March,  1899.  At  that  date  there  were  812  selectoi-s, 
holding  142,666  acres  under  various  tenures  and  in  dififerent.  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  of  the  settlements,  where  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  are  doing  welL  Others,  in  inaccessible  parts,  are  barely 
holding  their  own. 

The  **  village- settlement  system'*  of  New  Zealand  has  become 
widely  known  m  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  has  excited  much 
inquiry  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in  other  parts.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  this  and  the  '*  small-farm  association  "  settlements,  re- 
ferred to  above,  are  often  confounded  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  for 
of  recent  years  there  has  been  no  very  great  extension  of  village 
settlements  in  this  colony.  On  the  3l8t  March  last  there  were  1,625 
settlers  holding  land  under  the  village-settlement  system,  which 
comprise  36,797  acres,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  residing  in 
these  settlements  was  4,928.  The  total  amount  of  rent  and  interest 
paid  by  these  settlers  since  the  commencement  of  the  system  is 
£36,994,  the  amount  advanced  by  Government  for  houses,  clearing, 
iStc,  being  £25,932,  of  which  £2,644  had  been  returned.  The  total 
value  of  improvements  on  the  lands  at  the  same  date  was  £128,966. 
The  above  figures  include  the  settlement  on  reserves  and  endow- 
ments. 

The  "  improved-farm  settlements  **  system  during  the  last  few 
years  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  both  the  **  village  settlement'* 
6nd  the  "small-farm  association/'     In  order  to  find  work  for  the 
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unemployed,  considerable  areas  of  forest-clad  Crown  lands  have 
been  set  aside,  and  small  contracts  for  the  clearings  burning,  and 
sowing  these  with  grass  have  been  let.  The  land  is  then  sub- 
divided into  BOiall  farms,  and  let  on  **  lease  in  perpetuity "  at  a 
rental  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  clearing,  &c.,  together  with 
a  fair  rental  of  the  land.  Up  to  the  31st  March,  1899,  forty - 
five  settlements  had  been  allocated,  covering  an  area  of  73,965 
acres,  situate  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  At  that  date  613 
settlers  had  been  allotted  sections,  who,  together  with  their  families, 
numbered  1.874  persons  who  were  residing  on  the  lands.  They  hoA 
felled  and  grassed  20,814  acres.  The  amount  paid  to  the  settlers 
up  to  the  Slst  March,  1899,  was  £57,3*29,  and  the  total  value  of 
improvements  on  the  land  (including  the  Government  advances)  was 
£84,259. 

The  size  of  holdings  averages  about  100  acres. 

With  respect  to  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Crown  estate, 
the  "  Digest  of  the  Land-laws  "  appended  hereto  will  give  sufficient 
particulars. 

The  Land  for  Settlements  Acts. 

Allusion  has  alrea<iy  been  made  to  the  dearth  of  Grown  lands 
suitable  for  small  settleuients  in  localities  where  they  are  most 
needed — i.e.»  in  settled  districts,  where  the  lands  are  frequently  held 
in  large  estates,  whose  owners  employ  a  good  deal  of  labour.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  but  there  is  also  a 
want  of  land  where  the  sons  of  settlers  can  obtain  farms  not  far 
from  the  homes  of  their  parents.  To  meet  this  want  the  Hon*  J. 
McKenzie,  the  present  Minister  of  Lands,  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  session  of  1892  a  Bill  intituled  •*  The  Land  for  Settle- 
ments Act,**  which  authorised  the  purchase  from  private  individuals 
of  suitable  properties  for  subdivision  into  small  farms  not  exceeding 
320  acres  in  extent.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  amending 
Acts  several  properties  have  been  acquired,  and  subsequently  divided 
into  small  farms  and  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  5-per-cent*  rental,  on 
a  capital  value  fixed  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  cover  first  cost,  together 
with  survey,  administration,  and  roads  (if  required).  The  process  of 
acquisition  is  as  follows :  Whenever  a  property  is  offered  to  the 
Government,  if  it  is  so  situated  as  to  meet  the  object  of  the  Act,  a 
report  on  it  is  obtained  by  a  qualified  Government  oflQcer,  and» 
should  his  report  be  favourable,  the  question  of  purchase  is  then 
referred  to  a  Board  of  Land  Purchase  Commissioners,  composed  of 
the  Inspector,  who  is  the  permanent  Chairnmn,  three  other  Govern- 
ment officers,  and  a  member  of  the  local  Land  Board,  whose  training 
and  duties  qualify  them  to  advise  the  Government  as  to  whether  the 
purchase  is  a  suitable  one,  and  as  to  the  price  which  should  be  given 
for  the  property.  It  is  ouly  on  the  advice  of  this  Board  that  the 
Government  acts.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  properties  acquired  have 
been  improved  farms,,  situated  in  settled  districts,  where  the  tenants 
have  some  chance  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  vicinity.     The 
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amoutib  which  might  be  expended  per  annum  under  the  Act  of  1892 
was  £50,000 ;  but  the  Act  of  1894  extended  this  amount  to  £250,000. 
and  it  also  provided  that  the  hmit  of  land  which  might  be  selected 
should  be  the  same  as  under  *'  The  Land  Act,  1392,"  A  farther 
amendment  of  the  Act  in  1897  fixed  the  amount  which  might  be 
spent  yearly  at  £500,000.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  hijgjh-lyiug  pastoral  Crown  lands  for  low-lying  agricultural  lands 
suitable  for  soiall  holdings. 

A  new  feature  was  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1894 — namely, 
the  power  of  taking  lands  compulsorily  in  cases  where  the  Board 
€ould  not  agree  with  the  ovvner  as  to  price,  <fec.,  and  where  the 
Governor  in  Council  decides  that  the  pos^^ession  of  the  land  for  pur- 
poses of  subdivision  is  otherwise  desirable.  The  amount  payable 
to  the  owner  is  decided  by  a  Compensation  Court,  composed  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  Assessors ;  one  appointed  by 
Government,  the  other  by  the  ovvner  of  the  property.  Only  one 
property  has  hitherto  been  acquired  compulsorily,  and  that  has  since 
been  disposed  of  on  satisfactory  terms. 

The  acquisition  of  lands  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Acts 
Bhould  prove  beneficial  in  providing  homes  for  a  large  class  of 
persons,  who,  from  inexperience  in  the  breaking  in  of  new  country 
<jr  other  reasons,  are  in  a  measure  proliibited  from  occupying  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  properties  acquired 
are  all  more  or  less  improved^  they  seem  to  afford  to  the  small- 
farmer  class  of  the  Old  Country  an  opening  for  building  up  homes 
for  themselves  where  their  previous  experience  will  be  of  use, 
inBtead  of  having  to  learn^often  by  sad  experience — the  methods 
adapted  to  a  new  and  wild  country. 

*'The  Land  for  Settlements  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896,"  contains 
special  provisions  as  to  the  disposal  of  lands  acquired  under  *'The 
Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1894,"  giving  the  preference  to  landless 
people,  and  requiring  applicants  for  rural  land  to  satisfy  the  Land 
Board  as  to  their  means  to  stock  and  cultivate  the  same  and  erect 
emtable  buildings  thereon.  It  gives  the  Board,  in  fact,  a  discre- 
tion as  to  who  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  for  the  lands.  It  also 
provides,  in  cases  where  buildings  are  on  the  land  to  be  disposed  of, 
that  their  value,  apart  from  the  capital  value  of  the  laud,  shall,  with 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  be  paid  by  the 
tenant  in  half* yearly  instalments  extending  over  a  term  of  years. 

Special  regulations  have  been  tnade  as  to  advances  by  Govern- 
ment to  successful  applicants  for  allotments,  in  aid  of  the  cost  of 
fencing  and  planting  the  same  and  building  dwelling-houses  thereon; 
-and  also  special  provisions  as  to  allotments  for  workmen's  homes, 
the  area  of  which  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  3  acres. 

Regulations  giving  full  directions  to  applicants  under  this  Act 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  before  applying  for  lauds  under  this  Act* 

An  account  of  the  operations  under  the  Land  for  Settlements 
I  Acts  will  be  found  in  Part  IL  of  this  work. 
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PuKCHABE  OP  Native  Lands  by  Government* 

Froiij  about  the  year  IB 23  (which  is  the  date  of  the  first  recorded 
deed)  until  the  6th  Ff^bruary,  1840,  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
Wait  an  gi,  lands  in  New  Zealand  were  acquired  by  direct  purchase 
from  the  Maoris  by  individual  members  of  the  white  races.  During 
the  years  1837  to  1839;  or  about  the  time  it  became  probable  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  would  be  assumed  by  the  Queen ^ 
the  ^'reater  mmiber  of  these  purchases  were  made,  and  they  extended 
to  most  parts  of  the  country.  These  purchases  are  technically 
known  as  **  the  Old  Land  Ciain]8,"  and  their  total  number  (in- 
cluding pre-emptive  claims),  as  estimated  by  Commissioner  F.  Dillon 
Bell  in  1862.  was  1,376,  covering  an  area  of  about  10,322,453  acres^ 
out  of  which  large  area  grants  were  reeonmi ended  for  292,475  acres. 
These  figures  have  been  slightly  added  to  since,  but  not  to  any  very 
large  extent.  The  large  area  shown  above  was  reduced  on  survey  to 
about  474,000  acres,  situated  principally  to  the  north  of  Auckland. 
The  difTerence  in  area  between  the  amount  granted  and  the  total 
area  surveyed  becanie  what  are  termed  **  surplus  lands  of  the 
Crown/'  It  was  held  that  the  Native  title  had  been  fully  extin- 
guished over  the  whole  area  surveyed ;  but,  as  by  statute  the 
claimants  could  only  be  granted  2,560  acres  each,  the  balanc©^ 
became  vested  in  the  Crown  on  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty^ 
the  Native  title  having  been  fully  extinguished « 

In  many  cases  the  titles  did  not  issue  to  those  to  whom  the  land 
was  awarded,  as  they  were  compensated  by  scrip  issned  by  the 
Government,  with  the  understanding  that  such  scrip  was  to  be 
exercised  in  the  purchase  of  Crown  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Auckland,  to  which  place  it  was  desirable— so  soon  as  the  capital 
was  founded — to  draw  a  population.  The  lands  thus  paid  for  in 
scrip  becanie  Crown  lands,  and  these,  together  with  the  surplua 
lands,  have  from  time  to  time  been  disposed  of  by  the  Crown  and 
settled  on.  The  amount  of  scrip,  &c.,  issned  np  to  1862  was  over 
J21O9.00O. 

On  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  on  the  6th  February, 
1840,  the  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  from  the  Maoris  was  ceded 
to  the  Queen,  and  consequently  private  purchase  ceased.  This 
remained  the  law  until  the  passing  of  **  The  Native  Land  Act, 
1862,"  wiien  the  Crown  rehnquished  its  right  of  pre-emption, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  purchase  of  Native  lands  for  the 
Crown  did  not  abate,  but  continued  side  by  side  with  the  private 
purchases  up  to  the  passing  of  '*  The  Native  Land  Court  Act, 
1894." 

From  time  to  time  since  1840  various  sums  were  appropriated  by 
Govermnent  or  by  Parliament  for  the  acquisition  of  a  Crown  estate. 
Up  to  the  date  of  passing  of  "  The  Native  Land  Act,  1862,*'  these 
operations  were  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Government  specially 
appointed,  who,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Maoris,  their  customs 
And  disposition,   were  successful    in  securing   large   areas   of  land 
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for  settletneut*  It  most  be  conceded  that  their  operations  as 
a  whole  were  successful,  and  that  the  number  of  disputed  cases 
arising  out  of  their  labours  was  exceedingly  smalL  The  Waitara 
purchase  is,  howeverj  here  excluded,  for  there  were  reasons  of 
general  policy  affecting  that  sale  which  did  not  prevail  in  other 
cases.  This  purchase  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war  of  18GD 
and  following  years,  but  the  motives  which  led  to  it  were  far 
deeper  than  the  mere  purchase  of  a  few  acres — there  was  a  great 
principle  at  stake. 

The  difference  effected  in  the  mode  of  purchase  by  **  The  Native 
Land  Act,  1862,"  was  this :  Previously,  the  title  of  the  Maoris 
who  were  to  receive  payment  for  the  land  was  decided  by  the  Land 
Purchase  officers;  but  the  Act  quoted  set  up  a  Court,  presided  over 
by  able  Judges,  who  determined  the  titles,  which  were  afterwards 
registered  in  a  special  Court.  Purchases  have  since  been  effected 
with  the  registered  owners. 

It  is  diffjcolt  to  obtain  figures  showing  the  actual  area  acquired 
by  the  Crown  from  the  Maoris  up  to  1870.  but  in  round  numbers  it 
was  6,000,000  acres  in  the  North  Island  ;  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  Island,  with  the  exception  of  reserves  for  the  original  Native 
owners^  was  acquired  prior  to  the  passing  of  **The  Native  Land 
Act,  1862/*  Stewart  Island  was  purchased  from  the  Native  owners 
by  deed  dated  29th  June.  1864. 

The  Native  rebellion  of  1860-69  brought  Native-land  purchases, 
for  the  time  being,  practically  to  a  standstilL 

The  Imnngration  and  Public  Works  Acts  of  1870  and  1873 
appropriated  £200,000  and  £500,000,  res|>ectively,  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  the  North  Island  ;  and  these  amounts  have,  up  to  the  31at 
of  March,  1899,  been  augmented  by  further  annual  appropriations 
from  the  pubhc  funds  and  other  loan- moneys,  covering  altogether 
a  total  expenditure  since  1870  of  £1,904,257,  with  the  following 
results :  Area  finally  acquired  in  the  North  Island  from  Natives, 
frona  1870  to  31st  March,  1899,  7,604,553  acres.  Area  under 
negotiation  in  the  North  Island  on  Slst  March,  1899,  783,963  acres; 
interests  therein  finally  acquired,  274,009  acres. 


Digest  of  the  Land-Laws. 
i  Administration^ 

The  Crown  lands  are  administered,  under  the  authority  of  **  The 
Land  Act,  1892,'*  by  the  Hon*  the  Minister  of  Lands  at  Wellington, 
For  convenience  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  land  districts,  each 
being  under  the  local  direction  of  a  Commissioner  and  a  Land  Board. 
The  Commissioner's  office  is  known  as  the  principal  land  office,  and 
in  BODie  of  the  larger  districts  there  are  one  or  more  sub-offices.  It 
is  with  these  land  offices  the  selector  has  to  transact  all  business, 
from  the  first  consultation  of  the  maps  to  the  final  receipt  of  the 
Crovrn  title. 
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Land  Districts  and  Principal  Land  Offices. 

The  namea  of  the  land  districts  and  of  the  towna  where  each 
principal  office  is  situated  are,  beginning  with  the  most  northerly 
-and  taking  them  geographically^  aB  under  :— 


I  District. 

Auckland 
Taranaki 
H&wke's  Bay 
Wei  ling  ton 
Kebon 


To  WIS  'whflro  PrJDCipal 
Liuid  Office  IB  alttmted. 

.  Auckland. 

.  New  Plymouth. 

.  Napier, 

.  Wfiilingtoii. 

.  NeliOD. 


Land  DUtriot. 

Marlborough 

WeatUnd 

Canterbury 

Otago 

Southland 


Tovn  whore  Prliioip&] 
Land  Offlod  la  eituated. 

Blfinheim.  i 

Hokitika. 

Chnstchuroh. 

Dunedin. 

Inveroargill, 


Classification  of  Lands,  tic. 
Orown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 
(1.)  Town   and   village   lands,   the   upset   prices   of  which   are, 
respectively,  not  less  than  £20  and  £3  per  acre  ;  such  lands 
are  sold  by  auction  : 
(2.)  Suburban  lands,  the  upset  price  of  v;?hich  may  not  be  less 

than  £2  an  acre  i  these  lands  are  also  sold  at  auction : 
(3.)  Kural  lauds,  which  may  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  £i 
per  acre  for  tirst-class,  and  5s.  an  acre  for  secoud- class 
lands;  such  lands  maybe  sold  or  leased  by  auction,  or 
sold  or  leased  on  apphcation. 
No  rural  section  may  be  larger  than  640  acres  in  extent  if  lirst- 
class  land,  or  2,000  acres  if  second-class  land,  whether  offered  by 
auction  or  application.  No  person  can  select  more  than  640  acres 
of  first -class  or  2,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  including  therein 
any  land  which  he  then  holds.  Pastoral  runs  are  limited  to  areas 
which  will  carry  20,000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  No  person  can  select 
more  than  on©  run. 

Mode  of  acqttiring  Crown  Lands, 
Crown  lands  may  be  acquired  as  follows  : — 
(1.)  By  auction,  after  survey^  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price 
is  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  balance  within  thirty 
days : 
(2.)  By  application,  after  the  lauds  have  been  notified  as  open 
for  selection,  in  which  case  the  apphcant  fills  up  a  form 
(to  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Land  Offices)  and  makes  the 
declaration  and  deposit  required  by  the  particular  system 
he  wishes  to  select  under. 
All  applications,  whether  for  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lauds,  are 
deemed  to  be  simultaneous  if  made  on  the  same  day.  and,  if  there 
be  more  than  one  applicant  for  the  same  land,  the  right  of  selection 
is  determined  by  ballot. 

Lands  thrown  open  for  application  may  be  either  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed ^  and  those  not  selected  the  first  day  remain  open. 
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Tlie  Optional  St^stcm  of  Selerition. 
Lands  for  selection  are  notified  as  open  for  application  on  and 
after  a  stated  day,    and,   at  the  option  of  ths  applicant^  may   be 
obtained  on  any  of  the  three  following  tenures :  (a)  Cash  ;  {b)  Oc- 
cupation with  the  right  of  purchase  ;  (c)   Lease  in  perpetuity. 

(a.)  Cash. 

If  the  land  is  surveyed,  one-fifth  of  the  price  is  to  be  paid  down 
at  the  time  of  application,  and  the  balance  within  thirty  days;  or,  if 
the  land  is  not  completely  surveyed,  the  survey-fee  is  paid  on  appli- 
cation, and  goes  towards  the  purchase  of  the  land  ;  the  balance  must 
be  paid  within  thirty  days  of  notice  that  tlie  survey  is  completed, 

A  certificate  of  occupation  will  issue  to  the  purchaser  on  final 
payment^  which  will  be  exchanged  for  a  Crown  title  so  soon  as  the 
Board  is  satisfied  that  the  improvements  mentioned  on  the  next 
page  have  been  completed. 

[h.)  Occttpaiion  with  Right  of  PurcJtase, 

Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  held  under  a  license  for 
twenty-five  years.  At  any  time  subsequent  to  the  first  ten  years, 
and  after  having  resided  and  made  the  improvements  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, the  licensee  can,  on  payment  of  the  upset  price  of  the  land^ 
acquire  the  freehold.  If  the  land  he  not  purchased,  the  license  may 
be  exchanged  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

The  rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land ;  a  half- 
year*s  rent  has  to  be  paid  in  with  the  application,  if  surveyed  land, 
which  represents  the  half-year's  rent  due  m  advance  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  or  July  following  the  selection.  If  the  land  is  unsurveyed, 
the  cost  of  survey  is  to  be  deposited,  and  is  credited  to  the  selector 
as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance^  counted  from  the  1st  day  of 
January  or  July  following  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  completion  of 
survey. 

Eesidence  and  improvement  of  the  land  are  compulsory,  as 
hereinafter  described. 

(c.)  Leases  in  Perp/iuUy. 

Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  leased  for  999  years,  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  residence  aod  improvements  described  below. 
The  rental  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land,  and  appliea- 
tions  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  under  the  previous 
tenure  {b),  but  there  is  at  no  time  a  right  of  purchase. 

Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  Joint  application  to  hold  as 
tenants  in  common  under  either  of  the  two  last-named  tenures* 

Residence  and  Improvements. 
Under   the   two  last-mentioned   tenures,  the  conditions  as   to 
residence  and  improvements  are  :— 
Residence — 

(1.)  Must  commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lands  within  four 
years,  and  in  open  or  partly  open  land  within  one 
year,  from  the  date  of  selection  : 
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(2.)  Must  he  continuous  for  six  years  on  bush  or  swamp  land, 
and  for  seven  years  on  open  or  partly  open  land,  on  lands 
occupied  with  a  right  of  purcliase  : 
(3.)  Must  be  continuous  for  a  terra  of  ten  years  on  lease-in- 
perpetuity  lands. 
The  Board  has  power  to  dispense  with  residence  in  certain  cases, 
fiuch  as  where  the  selector  is  residing  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  a 
youth  or  unmarried  woman  living  with  parents,  and  in  a  few  other 
cases. 

Besidence  implies  the  erection  of  a  habitable  house  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  Board. 

Improvements  which  must  be  made  are  as  follows  :— 

(1.)  Cash- tenure  lands  must  be  improved  within  seven  years 
to  an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first-class  land,  and  10s. 
an  acre  for  second-class  land. 
(2.)  Lands  held  on  lease  with  right  of  purchase,  or  on  lease 
in  perpetuity,  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  license  or  lease  ;  within  two  years  must 
bo  improved  to  the  amount  of  another  10  per  cent* ; 
within  six  years  must  be  improved  to  the  value  of  another 
10  per  cent.,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all  within  the  six 
years.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  land  must  be 
further  improved  to  an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first- 
class  land,  and  on  second-class  land  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  net  price  of  the  land,  but  not  more  than  lOs.  an 
acre. 

Improvements  may  consist  of  reclamation  from  swamps,  clearing 
of  bush,  planting  with  trees  or  hedges,  cultivation  of  gardens^  fencing, 
draining,  making  roads,  wells,  water- tanks,  water- races,  sheep-dips» 
embankments  or  protective- works,  or  in  any  way  improving  the 
character  or  fertility  of  the  soil ;  or  the  erection  of  any  building, 
&c. ;  and  cultlvatioji  includes  the  clearing  of  land  for  cropping,  or 
clearing  and  ploughing  for  laying  down  with  artificial  grasses,  &c, 

Speciu I- set tleinen t  Associa tions . 

Under  the  existing  regulations  any  number  of  persons,  not  less 
than  twelve,  may  apply  for  a  block  of  land  of  not  less  than  1,000 
acres  or  more  than  11,000  acres  in  extent,  hut  the  number  of  mem- 
bers must  be  such  that  there  shall  be  one  for  every  two  hundred 
acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one  can  hold  more  than  320  acres,  except 
in  swamp  lands,  where  the  area  may  be  500  acres. 

The  capital  value  of  lands  within  a  special  settlement  is  fixed 
after  survey  by  special  valuation,  but  may  not  be  less  than  10s.  an 
acre ;  the  rental  is  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value, 
and  the  tenure  is  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

Eesidence,  occupation,  and  improvements  are  generally  tlie  same 
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as  already  described,  and  applications  have  to  be  made  in  maimer 
prescribed  by  regulations. 

Applicants  should  apply  to  a  Commissioner  for  a  copy  of  the 
regulations,  as  they  are  liable  to  change  at  any  time. 

Improved-farm  SeiikmenU, 

Special  regulations  are  in  force  for  this  class  of  settlement,  which 
should  be  applied  for,  but  briefly  the  terms  are  as  foilow :  Those 
who  form  settlements  under  these  provisions  are  selected  from  the 
applicants  by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  preference  being 
given  to  married  men.  The  areas  of  the  farms  may  vary  from  10 
a^res  to  200  acres,  according  to  locahty  ;  no  settler  can  select  more 
than  one  farm*  The  land  is  leased  for  999  years  at  a  rental  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value,  to  which  is  added  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  advanced  by  Government  for  clearing,  grassing,  Ac.  The 
rates  allowed  for  felling  are  those  current  in  the  district,  but  must 
not  exceed  £1  15s.  per  acre.  Advances  to  cover  cost  of  sowing  with 
grass  will  be  made,  if  required,  likewise  not  more  than  £10  towards 
building  a  house  or  erecting  fencing.  Not  more  than  100  acres  of 
felling  will,  however,  be  paid  for.  As  a  rule,  the  settlers  can  get 
employment  on  the  road-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  Govern- 
ment does  not  guarantee  this. 

Besidence  for  the  first  ten  years  is  compulsory ^  and  improve- 
mentSi^fmust  be  made  in  terms  of  Part  III.  of  **  The  Land  Act, 
1892/'     (See  anU.) 

Villaga  Settlements. 

Village  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Governor,  but  the  main  features  are  as  fol- 
low ; — 

Such  settlements  may  be  divided  into : — 

(1.)  Village  allotments  not  exceeding  one  acre  each,  which  are 
disposed  of  either  by  auction  among  the  applicants  or  by 
apphcation,  as  already  described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the 
cash  price  being  not  less  than  £3  per  allotment : 

(3.)  Homestead  allotments  not  exceeding  100  acres  each,  which 
are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4-per  cent,  rental  on  a  capital 
value  of  not  leas  than  10b.  per  acre. 

Besidence,  improvements,  and  applications  are  the  same  as 
already  described.  The  leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to  be  seized 
or  sold  for  debt  or  bankruptcy. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  is  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance 
small  sums  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  selectors  to  proitably  occupy 
their  allotments. 

Small  Grazijig-runs. 

Small  grazing-runs  are  divided  into  two  classes :  First-class, 
not  exceeding  5,000  acres ;  second-class,  not  exceeding  20,000 
acres  in  area.  The  rental  in  both  cases  is  not  less  than  2^  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value  per  acre,  but  such  capital  v^lv^^  ^^^ccc^^^ 
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be  Ibbs  than  5s.  per  acre.  8m ail  graMng-runs  are  leased  for  terms 
of  twenty-ooe  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  other  twenty-one 
years,  at  a  rent  of  2^  per  cent*  on  the  then  value  of  the  land.  The 
runs  are  declared  open  for  selection,  and  applications  and  declara- 
tioQB  on  the  lorn)  a  provided  have  to  he  filled  in  and  left  at  the  Land 
Office,  together  with  the  deposit  of  one  half*year's  rent,  which 
represents  that  due  on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following 
the  selection. 

No  holder  of  a  pastoral  run,  and  no  holder  of  freehold  or  lease- 
hold  land  of  any  kind  whatever,  over  1,000  acres  in  area,  exclusive 
of  the  small  grazing- run  applied  for,  may  be  a  selector  under  this 
system  ;  and  only  one  small  grazing-rua  can  be  held  by  any  one 
person . 

The  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  any  part  of  the  run,  and  to  the  reservation  of  150 
acres  round  his  homestead  through  which  no  road  may  be  ta»ken  ; 
but  the  runs  are  subject  to  the  mining  laws. 

Residence  is  compulsory,  if  bush  or  swamp  land,  within  three 
years ;  if  open,  within  one  year ;  and  must  be  continuous  to  the 
end  of  the  term,  but  may  in  a  few  cases  be  relaxed.  Improvements 
necessary  are  as  follow  :  Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one 
year's  rent ;  within  the  second  year,  to  another  year's  rent ;  and, 
within  six  years,  to  the  value  of  two  other  years'  rent :  making 
in  all  a  sum  e<|ual  to  four  years'  rental,  which  must  be  expended 
within  six  years.  In  addition  to  these  improvements,  bush*covered 
firBt-class  runs  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  of  lOs.  an  acre, 
and  second-class  hush-clad  runs  to  ap  amount  of  5s.  an  acre. 

These  runs  may  be  divided,  after  three  years*  comphance  with 
the  conditions,  amongst  the  members  of  the  selector's  family. 

Pastoral  Buns^ 

Pastoral  country  is  let  by  auction  lor  varying  terms  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years:  and,  excepting  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
runs  must  not  be  of  a  greater  extent  than  will  carry  20,000 
sheep  or  4,000  head  of  cattle.  Runs  are  classified  from  time  to 
time  by  special  Commissioners  into :  (1)  Pastoral  lands,  which  are 
suitable  only  for  depasturing  more  than  5,000  sheep ;  (2)  pastoral- 
agricultural  lands,  suitable  for  subdivision  into  areas  of  under  5,000 
acres,  which  may  be  either  let  as  pastoral  runs,  generally  for  short 
terms,  or  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  other  form»  Leases  of 
pastoral  lands  may  not  be  resumed  ;  leases  of  pastoral- agricultural 
lands  may  be  resumed  at  any  time  after  twelve  months'  notice, 
without  compensation. 

No  one  can  hold  more  than  one  run ;  but,  in  case  of  any  one 
holding  a  run  of  a  carrying-capacity  less  than  10,000  sheep,  he  may 
take  up  additional  country  up  to  that  limit. 

Runs  are  offered  at  auction  from  time  to  time,  and  half  a  year's 
rent  has  to  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  being  the  amount 
due  in  advance  on  the  let  day  of  March  or  September  following  the 
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sale,  and  the  purchaser  has  to  make  the  declaration  required  by  the 
Act.  All  leases  begin  on  the  let  flay  of  March,  and  they  entitle  the 
holder  to  the  ;;raziog  rights,  but  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  minerals; 
and  the  lease  terminates  over  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  be 
leased  for  some  other  pm*pose,  purchased,  or  reserved.  The  tenant 
has  to  prevent  the  burning  of  timber  or  bush  ;  in  open  country  to 
prevent  the  gi'owtli  of  gorse,  broonip  or  svveetbriar ;  and  to  destroy 
the  rabbits  on  his  run.  With  the  consent  of  tiie  Land  Board,  the 
interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged,  but  power  of  sale 
under  a  mortgage  must  be  exercised  within  two  years. 

In  case  it  is  deterniiaed  again  to  lease  any  run  on  expiry  of  the 
lease,  the  new  lease  nuitst  be  ofifered  by  auction  twelve  months  before 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  if*  on  leasing,  it  shall  be  purchased  by 
some  one  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation  for  improvemt^nta, 
to  be  made  by  an  appraiser,  shall  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant, 
but  to  a  value  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual  rent  — 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  rabbit-proof  fence,  which  is  to  be  valued 
separately.  If  the  run  is  not  again  leased,  the  value  of  rabbit-proof 
fencing  in  paid  by  the  Crown,  but  the  tenant  has  no  claim  against 
the  Crown  beyond  the  value  of  the  rabbit-proof  fence ;  lie  may* 
however,  within  three  months  of  sale,  remove  fences,  buildings,  kc. 
Runs  may  also  be  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 

Snrvcy  Charges  on    Unsarvcyed  Landa. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  charges  for  surveys  of  unsurveyed 
ianile : — 

Not  exceeding  30  acres,  £6. 

Exceeding  30  and  up  to  60  acres,  Ss,  6d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £6, 
Exceeding  50  and  up  to  100  acres,  3s,  per  acre,  but  not  less 

than  £8  los. 
Exceeding  100  and  up  to  200  acres,  ^s.  6d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £1*5, 
Exceeding  200  and  up  to  800  acres,  2s.  per  acre,  but  not  less 

than  £25. 
Exceeding  300  and  up  to  500  acres,  Is.  Bd.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £30. 
Exceeding  500  and  up  to  1,000  acres,  Is,  4d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £41  10s, 
Exceeding  1,000  and  up  to  2,000  acres,  Is.  per  acre,  but  not 
less  than  £66  iOs. 
For  the  survey  of  any  area  of  rural  land,  being  open  land,  the 
scale  of  charges  slmll  be  two- thirds  the  foregoing  rates* 

The  Chief  Surveyor  may  vary  the  above  charges  by  substituting 
a  rate  per  mile  or  per  day  foj  such  work  as  may  not  come  under  the 
foregoing  scale. 
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ADVANCES  TO  SETTLEBS. 

Vrm  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  was  a  Government 
policy  measure  in  the  legislation  of  1894.  It  was  designed  to  afford 
relief  to  a  numerous  class  of  colonists  who  were  struggling  under 
the  burden  of  high  rates  of  interest  and  heavy  legal  expenses  of 
mortgfl-ges.  These  were  established  when  prices  of  agricuhural  pro* 
ducci  were  high  and  profits  large  ;  and,  so  long  as  business  con  tinned 
to  be  prosperous,  they  attracted  but  little,  if  any,  attention.  For 
several  years  preceding  1894  commerce  and  agriculture  had  suffered 
from  world-wide  depression ;  settlers  were  becoming  embarrassed  in 
their  circunjstances ;  and  the  high  rates  of  interest  still  charged 
were  felt  to  be  a  burden  on  the  mdustry  of  the  people  not  easily 
borne,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
farming  lands  of  the  colony.  In  these  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment brought  in  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act.  It  was 
passed  towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1894,  and  immediately 
came  into  operation,  with  results  which  have  proved  beneficial  to 
the  farming  coimnunity.  A  general  dechne  in  the  rates  of  interest 
at  once  set  in,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  Act  has  been 
instrumental  in  lowering  these  to  a  considerable  extent  on  several 
millions  of  money  invested  on  mortgage  of  the  farming  lands  of  the 
colony.  This  result^  while  it  may  have  diminislied  the  incomes  of  a 
few*  persons  resident  within  the  colony,  has  benetiLed  thousands  of 
deserving  settlers  and  led  to  large  areas  of  land  being  brought  under 
cultivation  that,  but  for  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  would  still  be 
in  their  natural  state. 

The  Act  autliorised  the  raising  of  three  million  pounds  sterling 
within  two  years,  in  sums  of  a  million  and  a-half  per  annum, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  higher  than  4  per  cent.  In  May,  1895, 
lenders  were  invited  in  London  for  £l,r500,000  of  S-per-cent.  m- 
scribed  stock  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  and  applica- 
tions were  received  for  £5,960.400  at  prices  ranging  from  £100  to 
J&90.  The  mil  Hon  and  a*half  was  placed  at  an  average  price  of 
je94  Bs.  9d. 

An  amending  Act,  passed  in  1895,  extended  the  tinie  for  raising 
the  residue  of  the  three  nnllions  to  three  years  from  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  amending  Act.  In  1898  this  term  Mas  extended 
for  a  furtive r  period  of  three  years.  £500,000  of  the  second  half  of 
the  loan  has  been  raised  on  satisfactory  tenns. 

To  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Act,  nn  oflice  was  estabhshed 
called  the  "  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office*';  at  the  same 
time  a  General  Board  was  constituted  to  co-operate  with  and  assist 
the  Superintendent,  the  title  by  which  the  chief  administrative 
ofBccr  is  known. 

The  business  of  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  is  the  lending  of 
money  on  the  security  of  first  mortgages  of  land,  provided  the  lands, 
are  occupied  for  farnung,  dairying,  or  market-gardening  pmposes^ 
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Urban  and  suburban  lands  used  for  residential  or  Tnannfacturiiig 
purposes  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Act,  The  titles  which 
are  eligible  for  advances  are  classitied  as  follow : — 

(1*)  Freehold  land  held  in  fee-simple  under  *'  The  Land  Transfer 
Act,  1885,"  or  freehold  land  held  in  fee-simple  the  title 
to  v^rhich  is  registered  under  **  The  Deeds  Registration 
Act*  186B." 

(3.)  Crown  land  htild  on  perpetual  lease  under  *'  The  Land  Act, 
1885/' 

(3.)  Crov^n  land  held  under  Parts  IIL  and  IV.  of  **  The  Land 
Act,  1892/'  including  land  held  under  occupation -wit  h- 
ri^ht-of -purchase  tenure. 

(4.)  Crown  land  held  on  lease  as  a  small  grazing-ruu  under 
-The  Land  Act,  1885/'  or  under  ^'The  Land  Act,  1892/* 

(5.)  Crown  land  held  on  iigricultural  lease  under  ''The  Mining 
Act,  1891/' 

(6,)  Crown  land  held  on  leasfj  (not  being  for  mining  purposes) 
under  "  The  Westlaod  and  Nelson  Coalfields  Admhiistra- 
tiun  Act,  1877/' 

(7,)  Native  laud  held  on  lease  under  "  The  West  Coast  Settle- 
ment Reserves  Act,  1892*';  or 

(8.)  Land  held  on  lease  under  -The  We&tland  and  Nelson  Na- 
tive Reserves  Act,  1887/' 

(9.)  Land  held  under  -  The  Thermal-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881/* 
(10.)  Educational  knd  other  reservt^s  which  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  '*  The  Land  Act  1877  Amendment  Act,  1 882,"  by 
virtue  of  Proclamation  made  under  section  50  thereof,  or 
**The  Land  Act,  1885/'  by  virtue  of  Proclamation  made 
under  section  237  thereof,' or  **  The  Land  Act,  1892/'  by 
virtue  of  Proclamation  made  under  section  243  thereof, 
and  are  held  on  perpetual  lease  or  lease  in  perpetuity,  or 
on  deferred-payment  or  small  grazinj»-run  systems. 
(11.)  Crown  land  held  bv  license  on  the  deferred-pavment  sys- 
tem under  Part  III.  of  **  The  Land  Act,  1885/' 
(12.)  Land  htdd  under  lease  from  a  leasing  authority,  as  defined  by 
"The  Public  Bodies'  Powers  Act,  1887,"  and  providing 
for  the  payment  by  the  incoming  tenant  of  valuation  for 
improvements  made  upon  the  land,  whether  by  the  lessee 
named  in  such  lease  or  any  former  lessee  or  tenant. 

Of  these  classes,  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12  were  added  by  amending  Acts 
passed  in  1895  and  1896. 

Applicants  for  loans  are  required  to  apply  on  a  form  prescribed 
by  regulation  under  the  Act,  and  to  pay  a  valuation-fee  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  scale  : — 

On  an  appljcntton  for  a  loan  not  excr^ei^ing  £V^J  . .     0  10    C 

Exceeding  £100  but  not  exceeding  £2.')0       ..  ..     1     1     U 

E3cceediiig£250  but  not<?xct.'ecHMKi'>0()       ..  ..      Ill     G 

Eictftidiiig  £500  but  uot  exceeding  i:3,000    - .  ..220 
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V'aluatioii  reports  mi  the  securities  offered  are  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  by  expert  land-valuera ;  and  these  reports,  together 
with  the  corresponding  vakiationg  appearing  in  the  district  valua- 
tion-rolls, prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  *'  The 
Government  Viiluation  of  Land  Act,  1896,"  and  reports  from  the 
Cmnniissioners  of  Crown  Lands  in  the  cases  of  Grown  ieaseholds. 
are  considered  by  the  General  Board.  Board  meetings  are  held 
weekly,  ov  as  occasion  requires,  and  the  Buperin  ten  dent  is  bound  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  Board,  A  resolution  is  taken  with  regard 
to  every  application  placed  before  the  General  Board,  so  that  on 
the  Board  rests  the  responsibdity  of  granting  loans  or  of  refusing 
to  grant  them. 

Some  applicants  offer  securities  which  are  obviously  not  eligible ; 
and  in  that  event  the  valuation-fees  paid  are  retorned,  the  securi- 
ties are  not  reported  on,  and  the  applications  do  not  go  befoie  the 
Board. 

The  Act  of  1894  contemplated  loans  of  one  class  only — nauioly, 
loans  on  mortgages  repayable  by  73  half-yearly  instalments,  subject, 
however,  to  provisions  for  paying  oil  the  loan  at  any  time — but  the 
amending  Act  of  1896  added  what  are  known  as  "  fixed  loans." 
Fixed  loans  are  authorised  to  be  made  on  freehold  lands  only,  and 
jjjay  be  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years.  They  are  repayable, 
without  smking  fund,  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  whlcli  they  are 
granted.  They  must  not  exceed  in  amount  one-half  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  security,  and  they  bear  interest,  like  instalment  loans, 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Under  the  instalmeiit  system  the  Board  lias  powt^-i"  to  advance 
up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  realisable  value  of  freehold 
securities,  and  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  the  case 
of  leasehold  securities. 

Loans  must  not  be  for  a  less  amount  than  £25,  nor  a  greater 
amount  than  i^,000.  The  maximum  limit  was  £2,500  under  the 
1894  Act,  but  the  amending  Act  of  1896  raised  it  to  £3,000. 

Instalment  loans  are  repayable  (principal  and  interest)  in  thirty- 
six  and  a  half  years,  l)y  half-yearly  instalments.  These  instahnents 
are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  lent,  and, 
excepting  the  last,  they  do  not  vary  in  amount.  So  much  of  each 
instalment  as  is  required  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  of 
pnncipal  owing  at  the  time  of  payment  is  charged  for  interest,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  instalment  is  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
principal.  As  every  payment  made  reduces  the  amount  of  principal 
owing,  the  charge  for  interest  becomes  less  every  six  months,  and  an 
ever- in  creasing  proportion  of  the  instalment  is  available  for  paying 
off  the  debt. 

As  will  he  seen  by  the  following  table,  a  mortgagor  under  this 
system  owes  at  the  end  of  ten  yeai^s  £87  4s.  7d.  for  every  £100 
borrowed,  after  twenty  years  £66  Ss.  lOd.,  after  thirty  years 
£31  19s.  lid.,  and  in  tliirty-six  and  a  half  years  the  loan  is  entirely 
repaid  :~ 
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Tabi^e  of  Pbescbided  Half-yearly  Instalments  fob  every  One  Hundbsd 
Pounds  of  the  LiOkn— continued. 


Apportioned  thus: 


Half-year. 


I   Prescribed 


Balance 
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Instalment   Mortgages. 

Under  the  system  of  instalment  mortgages  borrowers  may  pay 
off  the  whole  balance  of  priiic  pal  ami  interest  owing  at  any  timet 
and  obtain  a  discharge ;  or  tliey  may  pay  to  the  Superintendent  in 
reduction  of  the  mortgage  debt  any  sum  not  less  than  £5  or  a 
multiple  of  £o.  Payments  made  in  reduction  of  these  loans  are 
treated  as  deposits,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  compounded 
annually.  When  deposits  with  accumulated  interest  amount  to  a 
sum  equal  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  the  mortgagor 
may  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  mortgage  on  payment  of  the  pre- 
scribed release-fee.  So  long  as  deposits,  with  interest  added, 
amount  to  less  than  the  balance  of  principal  owing,  instalments  on 
the  original  amount  of  the  loan  continue  to  be  payable. 

Fixed  Loans. 

In  the  case  of  fixed  loans,  payments  of  £5,  or  a  multiple  of  £5, 
may  be  made  in  reduction  of  the  loans  at  the  due  date  of  any  half- 
yearly  payment  of  interest,  and  thenceforth  interest  is  payable  only 
on  60  much  of  the  loan  as  remains  unpaid.     The  entire  loan,  or  the 
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balance  owing*  tmiy  be  paid  off  at  any  tirne,  with  interest  added  to 
the  date  of  payment. 

Costs,  B'ees,  and  oth&r  Provisions. 
The  following  is  the  scale  of  costs  and  fees  for  mortgages : — 

Mortgagts  under  **  The  Lo'tid  Transfer  Act,  1896.'* 
I^aw-co^t!)  of  preparing,  or  peruaing,  &Qd   of  rogistering  mortgags  (to  be 
deducted  frooi  the  &dvance)»^  £    ji     d 

If  advance  b«  not  excecdmg  £500  . .  . .  . .     0  ill    6 

Exoeeding  £500,  but  nob  exceed iDg  £1,000  ..  ..     1     1     0 

Ezoeedmg  £1,000,  but  nob  exceeding  £3,000  . .     1  11     6 

With  CEhsh  dbbursdmeats,  which  arc  the  satne  in  everj  omb^  uamelyi  — 

Mortgage  form  . .  . .     28, 

Search-fee  . .  ..  ..     2H.)With   an   additiooal   2b,  for  everf 

RegiBtration  , .  * .   10a»  j     certtfloale  of  tible  after  the  firat. 

CofltH  and  fees  for  discharge  of  mortgage, — 

Rtf lease  fee    ..  ,.  ..  .,  ..  ..     5i« 

Mortgages  under  "*  The  Deeds  Registration  Aet^  1868 ^ 
CoBtfi  of  preparing,  or  perusing,  and  of  registering  mortgnhge,  inctading  dii- 
bursoments  (to  be  deducted  from  the  advance), —        £    %,     d. 
If  advance  be  not  exceeding  £500  , .  . .  . .     2  10    0 

For  every  additional  £500  . .  . .  . .     0  15    0 

Coats  of  diijchargeT  too^uding  registration  fees  ..     110 

Solicitors  nve  entitled  to  charge  moderately  for  any  services 
toortgaj^ors  may  require  over  and  above  those  for  whicli  the  above 
scale  tixes  the  costs— such  services,  for  example^  as  clearing  en- 
cumbered titles,  obtaining  and  registering  titles,  &c. 

By  iUTangeuieiita  made  with  the  Post  Office,  mortgagors  are 
enabled  to  pay  their  iiistahuents  and  interest  to  the  credit  of  the 
Superintendent  at  any  money-order  office  throughout  the  colony j 
BtUd  free  of  all  costs  for  remitting  the  money  to  Wellington.  This 
is  an  arrangement  at  once  convenient  and  economical  for  the  large 
number  of  persons  scattered  all  over  the  colony  who  have  financial 
dealings  with  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office.  Loans  may  also  be 
repaid  in  full  through  the  Post  Office. 

^  riie  officials  of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  are 
bound  by  declaration  to  observe  secrecy  respecting  applications  for 
advances,  and  are  forbidden  to  give  any  inforniatiou  respectmg  the 
business  of  the  Department  except  to  officers  appointed  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act- 

The  Act  provides  penalties  for  persons  employed  in  the  business 
of  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  taking  any  fee  or  reward 
from  an  apphcant  for  a  loan  under  the  Act ;  for  persons  acting  as 
valuers  of  land  in  which  they  have  a  pecuniary  interest ;  and  for 
persons  who  may  attempt  to  bribe  any  one  employed  under  the  Act- 
It  should  be  understood  that  no  commission,  charge,  or  procuration 
fee  is  payable  in  connection  with  an  application  for  a  loan. 

The  lirst  meeting  of  the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering applications  for  loans  was  held  on  23rd  February,  1895  ; 
and  up  to  the  Slst  March,  1899,  the  Board  had  authorised  7.060 
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advaDcee,  amounting  to  £2,073,425.  The  total  amount  applied  tor 
in  the  7,050  applications  granted  in  full  and  partially  was 
£2,400,13^^  828  upphcaiits  declined  the  partial  grants  offered  to 
them,  amountinji  to  £374,280;  so  that  the  net  advances  authorised 
at  3lBt  March,  1899,  nuinhered  6/222.  and  anrounted  to  ^1,699,145. 
The  security  for  the  net  autlioriBed  advances  was  valued  at 
£3,759.399.  The  immber  of  applications  received  up  to  3l6t  March, 
1899,  was  9,032,  for  an  aggregate  amoum:  of  £^2,959,528.  63  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  applied  for  was  wanted  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  ofi  existintj  mortga^^es  at  rates  of  intere^^t  higher  than 
5  per  cent. 


THE  LAND-TAX  AND  INCOME-TAX. 

The  Land-tax, 

At  the  tim^-  of  the  repeal  of  tlie  Property  Assessment  .\ct  in  1891  it 
was  contended  by  many  that  the  substitution  of  a  land-tax  which 
exempted  from  taxation  all  tlie  improvements  on  the  land,  and  of 
an  income-tax  which  exempted  all  private  incomes  np  to  £300  a 
year,  would  lead  to  surh  a  shrinkage  of  revenue  as  to  render  tiie 
experimoTit  exceedingly  risky.  After  several  collections  of  land-tax 
upon  tlte  unimproved  value  ordy,  and  an  income-tax  with  the  above 
exemption,  it  can  now,  however,  be  fairly  claimed  that  such  a 
contention  has  not  been  realised,  and  that  the  revenue,  notwith- 
standing the  many  adverse  circumstances  attending  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system  of  taxation,  has  been  hdly  maintained. 

The  yield  of  land^ax  for  1898-99  was,  in  round  figures,  £298,000, 
of  which  about  £215,000  represents  ordinary  tax  :  the  balance, 
£83,000,  being  graduated  tax,  and  the  special  tax  on  absentee  land- 
owners. For  the  preceding  year  the  total  amount  collected  was 
nearly  £30,000  lebs,  tlie  increwse  being  due  to  a  new  valuation. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  **  ordinary  "  land-tax,  owners  are  allowed 
under  the  Act  to  deduct  from  the  total  unimproved  value  of  their 
land  the  amount  of  any  registereO  mortgage  thereon,  and  the  mort- 
gagees  are  required  to  make  a  return  of  all  their  mortgages.  In  the 
case  of  uncompleted  sales,  where  the  title  has  not  been  transferred 
the  amount  of  unpaid  purchase- money  is  treated  as  a  mortgage— 
that  is,  it  may  be  deducted  by  the  purchaser  and  must  he  included 
in  the  return  made  by  the  vendor. 

All  owner  of  land  the  unimproved  value  of  which,  together 
with  mortgages  owing  to  hinj.  does  not  exceed  £1,500  (after 
deducting  mortgages  owing  by  him)  is  allowed  an  exemption  of 
£500,  but  svhere  such  value  exceeds  £1,500  the  exemption  di- 
minishes by  £1  for  every  £2  tliat  such  value  increases,  so  that  i»o 
exemption  is  allowable  when  £2,500  is  reached. 

The  Act  contains  a  provision  that  in  cases  where  the  income 
front  any  land  or  njortgages  is  less  than  £200  per  annum,  and  tiie 
owner  is  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirndty  from  supplementing  such 
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income,  a  further  exemption  may  be  allowed  by  the  Comioissioner 
upon  his  beiog  satisfied  that  the  payment  of  the  tax  would  entail 
hardship  on  such  owner.  This  discretionary  power  has  been  exer- 
cised in  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  especially  in  the  case 
of  widows  and  orphaiiH  vvitli  small  means,  and  much  hardship  pre- 
vented. 

All  mortgages  are  assessed  at  their  full  nominal  value,  except 
where  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  owing  to  depreciation  of  the 
security  or  other  cause  such  value  has  been  diminished.  In  the 
case  of  mixed  moitgages — that  is,  mortgages  which  are  secured 
on  both  real  and  personal  property — the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
chargeable  with  land-tax  is  taken  to  be  tiie  assessed  value  of  the 
land  included  m  the  security,  the  interest  derived  from  the  balance 
of  mortgage  being  liable  to  mcome-tax. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  deduction es  and  exemptions  which 
have  been  referred  to  n>ateriali\'  reduce  tiie  immber  of  taxpayers 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  land  ►  owners,  the  latter  being 
upwards  of  90,000,  whilst  the  former  only  number  about  13»000. 

If  the  unimproved  value  of  laud  in  any  assessment  amounts  to 
£5^000  or  o%^er,  graduated  tax  is  payable  thereon  according  to  the 
scale  given  on  another  page.  Mortgages,  however,  are  not  charge- 
able with  the  graduated  tax  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  deduction 
is  allowed  in  an  assessment  for  graduated  tax  in  respect  of  any 
mortgage  owing  on  the  land. 

Twenty  per  cent,  additiooai  on  the  amount  of  the  graduated  tax 
is  levied  where  the  owners  have  been  resident  out  of  the  colony 
lor  a  period  of  three  years  or  more  prior  lo  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  annual  Tax  Act. 

Native  lands  winch  are  occupied  by  Europeans  are  subject  to  the 
ordinary  tax,  it  being  considered  that  as  such  lands  have  benefited 
equally  with  the  lands  of  Europeans  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
nioney,  they  should  bear  some  proportion  of  the  taxation.  Bntj 
recognising  that  in  some  instances,  where  the  interests  of  the 
Native  owners  are  small,  the  collection  of  the  tax  might  possibly 
entail  some  hardship,  the  Legislature  decided  that  only  half  the 
usual  rate  should  be  collected  on  such  lands.  Graduated  tax  is 
not  chargeable  on  Native  land. 

The  Income-tajc. 

Bolli  the  number  of  income-tax  payers  and  tlie  anmunt  of  tax 
received  may  appear  at  iirst  sight  smaller  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  incomes  from  land  and  mortgages  are  exempt^  the  unim- 
proved value  of  the  former  and  the  capital  value  of  the  latter  being 
chargeable  with  land-tax  m  the  jnanner  hereinbefore  explahied. 
The  statutory  exemption  of  £300,  plus  life-insurance  premiums  up 
to  £50,  renders  a  very  large  rmmber  of  employes  and  small  traders 
•exempt  from  the  tax.  Companies  pay  the  tax  on  profits,  and  divi- 
I fiends   are   not   returmible  hv   their   shareholders.     These  circum- 
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Stances  will  account  for  tlie  smalliiess  of  the  number  subject  to 
income* tax  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  comparatively  inconsiderable 
contribution  to  the  revenue. 

Objections  to  income  assessments  are  lieard  in  private  before  the 
Btipendiary  Magistrate. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  indicate  the  number  and  variety 
of  questions  which  arise  daily  in  connection  with  income  assess- 
ments,  much  less  to  give  any  intellif^ent  account  of  how  they  are 
dealt  with.  The  department  has  endeavoured  to  lay  down  certain 
definite  rules  for  its  guidance  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and 
a  memorandum  embodying  these  has  been  circulated  among  aJl 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  make  returns.  It  h,  however^  much 
too  lengthy  to  introduce  here. 

Amongst  the  questions,  to  which  special  attention  has  been 
given  is  that  of  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery*  and 
the  amount  to  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  this  heading.  The 
Amendment  Act  of  1894  admitted,  amongst  deductions,  an  allow- 
ance for  deprecirttion  of  plant  and  machinery  over  and  above  what 
might  be  claimed  as  repairs  antl  renewals*  The  allowance  was, 
by  law^  fixed  at  *'  w^hat  might  be  {considered  just  by  the  Com- 
missioner/' but  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery  is,  in  this  matter, 
the  expert  adviser  of  the  department,  and  he  fixes  the  rates  to 
be  allowed  on  the  different  classes  of  machinery*  Tliere  were 
naturally  some  differences  of  opinion  between  owners  of  machinery 
and  the  department,  but  only  in  the  case  of  steam -vessels  has  the 
Inspector  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  scalw  first  laid  down. 
The  rule  formulated  for  the  Inspector's  guidance  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

An  allowance  to  be  nuide  of  suck  an  amount  (over  and  above 
what  is  expended  in  renewals  and  repairs)  as  will  equal  the  annual 
loss  of  profit-earning  power. 

This  is  not  intended  to  provide  for  tlie  loss  of  capital  invested, 
but  simply  represents  tlie  annual  loss  througli  w^ear  and  tear  (ats 
affecting  mcome-earning  capacity),  other  than  that  which  can  be 
nnnle  good  by  repairs. 

Obsolete  machinery  is  also  allowed  for  when  the  njachinery  has 
been  actually  discarded ;  and  here  the  amount  to  be  allowed  must 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  vvliole  losa  as  the  time  the  tax  has 
been  in  operation  bears  to  tlie  hfe  of  the  nnichine.  An  engine 
discarded  in  tbe  third  year  of  the  tax — the  life  of  the  engine  being, 
say,  twenty  years — would  be  allowed  for  to  three-twentieths  of  the 
loss  incurred,  less  the  annual  amounts  that  had  been  allowed  by 
the  <Icpartrnent  for  depreciation  for  those  three  years.  Machinery 
superseded  by  something  better,  but  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  a 
breakdown,  would  not  be  allowed  for. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  statutory  exemption  of  £300 
iS  not  allowed  to  absentees,  whether  firms  or  individuals,  nor  to 
'Companies. 

Hegulations  have   been    issued  for   levying   income-tax    on    the 
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profits  earned  by  shipowners  whose  head-ijuarters  are  beyond  the 
colony,  The  pluu  aiiopted  is  to  require  a  return  of  the  outward 
freight  and  passenger  hsts,  and  to  levy  tax  at  i-he  rate  of  one  shilling 
in  the  pound  upon  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  returned. 

Yield  of  Tax. 

For  1895-96  the  land-tax    yielded  £271.000.  and  the  income- 
tax  £94,000.     For  1896-97  the  yield  of  the  land-tax  waft  £272,000, 
And  the  iuconie^tax  £105,000.  'For  1S97-9S  the   land-tax  yielded 
£269,000,  and  the  income-tax  £115,000.     For  1898-09  the  land-tax 
^  yielded  £298,000,  and  the  income- tax  £115,500. 

Rates  of  Tax. 

The  rates  of  tax  at  present  are  as  follow  ;  The  ordinary  laud- tax 
is  Id.  iu  the  pound;  the  graduated  tax  commences  at  £5,000,  at  ^d, 
in  the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value,  and  rises  to  2d.  where  tha| 
lanimproved  value  of  an  owner's  land  is  £210,000,  or  exceeds  that 
sum.  The  ordinary  tax  on  Native  land  occupied  hy  Europeans  is 
^d.  in  the  pound.  For  taxpayers  other  than  companies  the  rate  of 
income-tax  is  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000 — that 
is,  after  deducting  the  £300  exemption — and  Is.  in  the  pound  on 
;any  excesf?  over  £1,000.  A  person  having  an  annual  income  of 
£1.900  would  be  thus  taxed:  £300  would  be  exempted;  £1,000J 
would  pay  6d.  in  the  pound  ;  and  the  remaining  £600,  Is.  in  tha 
pound  :  making  a  total  of  £55  a  year.  The  tax  on  an  income  of 
£400  would  be  at  6d,  on  £100,  equal  to  £2  10s.  Income-tax  is 
payable  by  companies,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound. 

The  scliedule  of  rates  of  graduated  land-tax  is  as  follows  : — 

Where  the  value  ia      £.5,000  and  ia  lestj  th&ti  £10,000,    oue-tigluti  ul  a  penny  in 

the  pound  stetiing. 
£10,000  and  is  less  tban  £15,000,   two-ei|j(bLhi4  uf  a.  penQy  in 

the  pound  sterling, 
three-eigbibs  of  a  penny 

ill  UiB  pound  sterltiig:, 
four-eighths  of  Ut  penny  in 

tho  pound  Bberhng. 
five-eightlis  of  a  penny  id 

llio  poiuiJ  Hterling. 
eix-eigUths  of  a  penny  ia.^ 

the  pound  sterling. 
Bevon-eightliH  of  a  penny 

in  the  pound  »terUiig. 
one  penny  in   tUe  pound 

sterling, 
one  penny  and  one  eighth 

of  i\  penny  in  the  ponnd 

sterling. 
Where  the  value  ia    £90,000  and  ie  less  than  £110,000,  one  penny  and  two- eighths 

of  0.  penny  in  the  pound 

stefliug. 
Where  the  value  ia  £110,000  and  in  lean  tban  £130,000,  one     penny    and     three- 

eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  aterling^ 


Where  the  value  is 
Where  the  value  is 
Where  the  value  is 
Where  the  value  is 
Where  the  value  is 
Where  the  value  is 
Where  the  value  U 
Where  the  value  ta 


£15,000  and  is  less  than  £20.0(X), 
£20,000  and  ia  less  than  £25,000, 
£25,000  and  is  less  than  £30.000, 
£30,000  and  is  less  than  £40.O0O» 
£40,000  and  is  Icsa  than  £50,000, 
£30,000  and  ia  less  than  £70,000, 
£70,000  and  ia  leas  than  £90,000, 
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Where  the  value  is  £130,000  iind  iBleBa  thRD  £150,000,  one  p^nny  and  foureigUths 

of  &  penny  in  the  pound 
ffterling. 

Where  the  veklue  m  £150.000  and  is  leu  than  £170,000,  one  peony  and  flve-eighth» 

of  a  penny  m  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  ia  £170»000  and  is  less  than  £190,000,  on©  penny  and  six-eightha 

o£  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  la  £190,000  and  is  less  than  £210,000,  one  penny  and  Beven- 

eighths  of  a  pency  in 
the  pound  sterling. 

Where  th^   value   \&  £210,O0fT  or  exceetia   tliat    s^um,  twopence    in    the   pound 

BterliDg, 


THK  GOVHRNMP^NT  VALUATION  OF  LAND  ACT. 

DuitiNG  the  session  of  1896  the  Government  ValuBLtion  of  Land 
Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  periodical  valuation  of  all  landed 
properties  in  the  colony.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  it  is  provided 
that  the  colony  ghall  be  divided  into  special  districts. 

The  first  valuation  under  the  Act  has  been  completed.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  thu  vain  alio  tis  are  to  he  used  are  :  Land-tax,  local 
rates  (in  cases  wherti  nites  are  levied  on  the  capital  or  on  the  uo* 
improveti  value),  stamp  duties,  and  duties  under  '*  The  Deceased 
Persons'  Estates  Duties  Act,  1881  "  ;  for  advances  and  in  vest  men  la 
on  mortgaf^e  of  land  made  by  the  Post  Office,  Government  Insur- 
ance Department,  Pubhc  Trust  Office,  Govern nient  Advances  to 
Settlers  Ofhce,  aud  the  Commissioners  ol  the  Public  Debts  Sinking 
Funds.  The  valuation  will  also  he  used  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Go%^ernment  in  transactions  under  "  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act, 
1894,"  and  -  The  Pnblic  Works  Act,  1894." 

Yahiations  will  he  supphed  by  the  department  on  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee. 

The  general  vaiuation-roll  continues  m  force  until  a  fresh  roll  is 
made,  but  whilst  in  force  it  may  be  altered  and  amended  from  time 
to  time.  The  rolls  for  rating  purposes  are  supplied  to  local  bodies 
by  th«  Yaluer-Cieneral  on  the  request  of  the  local  authority.  The 
aim  is  to  insure  a  standard  valuation  for  taxation,  local  rating,  and 
loan  purposes. 

Owners  and  occupiers  dissatisfied  with  their  valuations  have  the 
right  of  objection,  tlie  procedure  being  that  laid  down  by  '*The 
Rating  Act,  1894.  "  and  the  regulations  under  •*  The  tioverninent 
Valuation  of  Land  Act,  1896.*' 

The  cost  of  milking  the  valuation  is  divided  proportionally  be- 
tween the  departments  mostly  using  it  and  the  local  authorities, 
whih^  sepnraie  fees  are  provided  for  by  regulation  for  supplying 
individual  valuations  to  persons  requiring  them. 

Daring  the  year  1898-99  the  operations  of  the  department  were 
confined  lo  jectifying  erroneous  valuations,  and  keeping  the  rolls 
correct  and  up  to  date  in  accordance  with  ihe  statute. 
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RATING  ON  UNIMPROVED  VALINE  OF  LAND. 

In  August,  iy90*  nn  Act  was  passed  by  irhe  Geuerul  Assembly  teruied 
**The  Ratmg  on  Uuiuiproved  Value  Act,  1896/'  for  tbe  purpose  o 
atTordin^  an  opportunity  to  local  bodies  of  adopting  the  principle 
of  rauiig  whidt  is  expreBsed  in  the  title  of  the  measure.  It  is 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  bodies  to  adopt  the  system,  and  pro- 
vision IS  UHide  for  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  rating,  if  desired, 
after  three  years*  experience  of  tbe  new  one.  Under  tbe  interpreta* 
tion  clause  the  term  **  gross  value  "  means  the  capital  vahie  of  land 
%vith  all  its  improvements,  as  assessed  by  the  local  authority  of  the 
district,  the  unimproved  value  of  which  is  to  be  i^ateable ;  and  the 
**  unimproved  %^alne  "  is  the  gross  value  less  that  of  iniprovenients 
thereon.  *'*  Improvements  '  includes  water -races,  whether  con- 
structed by  loan  or  otherwise,  houses  and  buihhngs,  fencing,  planting, 
draining,  clearing  from  timber,  scrub,  or  fern,  laying  down  in  grass  or 
pasture,  and  any  other  improvements  whatsoever  on  land,  in  so  far 
(«3  the  benefit  thereof  is  unexhausted  at  the  time  of  valuation,  but 
does  not  include  reclaiming  of  land  from  the  sea/'  The  Act  provides 
that  a  proportion  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  roll,  varying  fron>  25  per 
I  <jent.  where  the  total  number  does  not  exceed  100,  to  16  per  cent, 
I'where  the  number  exceeds  300»  unty  by  demand  in  writing,  delivered 
to  tbe  chairman  of  the  district,  require  tliat  a  proposal  to  rate  pro- 
perty on  tbe  basis  of  tbe  unimprovt^d  value  may  be  subnatted  to  the 
ratepayers,  wliose  votes  shall  be  taken  between  twenty -one  and 
twenty- eight  days  after  delivery  of  tbe  demand.  The  pod  is  to  be 
^taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  of  a  proposal  to  raise  a  loan  in 
the  district  under  '*The  Local  Bodies'  Loans  Act,  1886/' 

A  minimum  number  of  one-third  oi  the  ratepayers  nmsi  vote, 
and  a  )uajority  of  votes  carries  the  proposal. 

A  rescinding  proposal  can  be  carried  at  a  poll  by  the  same  means 
BtS  one  for  adoption,  luit  not  until  after  three  years  iiave  elapsed, 
and,  vice  versd,  rejection  of  a  proposal  bars  its  being  agam  brouglit 
forward  for  a  sinnlar  period. 

In  tbe  valuatioii-roU  to  be  prepared,  the  gross  value,  the  value  of 
improvements,  and  the  unimproved  value  of  rateable  property  must 
all  be  set  forth.  Provision  is  made  for  adjustment  of  rating  powers 
given  under  previous  Acts  to  the  new  Act  by  fixing  equivalents. 
Thus  a  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  under  former  Acts 
is  to  be  considered  equal  to  Jd.  in  the  pound  on  the  gross  value. 

The  adjostments  are  to  be  made  so  that  the  rates  on  the  unim- 
proved value  shall  be  such  as  to  produce  as  mucli  as,  but  not  more 
than,  the  rates  under  **  The  Rating  Act,  1894."  For  instance,  sup- 
posing a  local  authority  has  a  rating  power  up  to  J4.  in  the  pound  on 
the  gross  (or  capita!)  value,  then  it  can  levy  any  rate  in  the  pound  on 
the  unimproved  value  of  land  in  its  district  so  long  as  the  prodnclmj 
capactty  of  such  rate  is  not  greater  than  would  be  the  prod^tcing  capacity 
o/  a  ^d,  rate  on  the  gross  valtie  of  the  district.  When  a  faxed  rate, 
under  the  older  system  of  rating,  is  security  for  a  loan,  the  Controller 
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hht\  ^fif\itjft  ( ith*  i,h\  lA  ^iv^ri  itffwtif  U/  iuUzrUzte  and  fix  the  new  rate 
hniiti*\f  i9  hi  if^fifnoit  lJi*U  UiM  nhw  if%l*ifm  the  unimproved  valae  does 
titd  t*lltitt\  t^iinW/  i/tohi\  Mii/;ifMty  to  th«;  otifi  to  l>e  given  up. 

'\  hf*  tt^thuiUhii  it\  i\\t\  \rX  t\itt\i\  u(i\  afyply  to  water,  gas,  electric 
lifiifil;  *\i'*ni{ih,  ni  li/iit|f)tii.|  ari'l  r\\unUi\fUi  aid  rates. 

Il|i  In  l,li/i  |fM>ifiMl<  t.itn«i  (l/ith  May,  JH09)  the  numher  of  local 
ffHflli.ii  iIimI.  hfivM  fdiw'lhd  Iff  Mikn  adv.intngo  of  the  Act  is  12.  Par> 
MmiImmi  m»m|mii  llhfj  I.I1MA11  (MiMUM  am  Hiihjoiniul :  — 

'•  llAMMll    MM    llNIMIMiMVWH    VaI.UK    AC!T,    1896." 

th^uttH  of  I'oUit. 

l-^«ut^«^ul'\    l\»\>»^  IV»»U\»I 
IS\»mv»  ^»»^  NoOU  IV\N*\V(lU 
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Carried. 

Carried. 

Carried. 

Carried. 

Carried. 

Rejeoted. 

Carried. 

Gxrried. 

Carried. 

Carried. 

Carried. 

Rejected. 

RejecftedL 

Rcjecfied. 

Ref^Kfead. 

Rejeefii^}. 

R*i«caML 
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•THE   MUNICIPAL  FEANCHISE  REFOKM  ACT,  1898/ 
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■         A  SHORT  accouni.  of  the  leading  features  of   this  measure  is  to 
H         found  on  page  195,  ia  the  section  relating  to  the  local  bodies  iu  chi 
H         colony. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

In  1898  a  Bill,  introdoced  into  Parliament  by  the  Eight  Hon.  R.  J. 
SeddoD,  Premier,  became  law,'-'  which  provided  for  the  payment  of  an 
old-age  pension  out  of  the  ConsoHdated  Fund  (revenue  of  the  General 
Government)  to  persons  duly  qualified,  Tpvithout  contribution  by  the 
beneficiaries.  The  solution  of  a  problem  etill  unsolved  in  older 
eountrie?  has  been  thus  attempted  in  New  Zealand.  The  Act, 
however,  only  provides  for  payments  out  of  revenne,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  pensions,  until  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the  next 
Parliament.  The  conditions  under  which  pension  is  granted  are  set 
forth  in  sections  7,  8,  and  64  of  the  statute,  as  under : — 

7.  Subject  to  tho  provlsioim  of  tkiK  Act,  every  perfion  of  the  full  age  ot  pixty- 
Eve  years  or  apwardB  nhall,  whikt  iu  the  colony,  be  entitled  to  a  pcoKion  evs  hore- 
ioBkfber  specified. 

8.  No  Kiioh  person  «ball  be  entitled  to  a  pon>iaii  under  tbii  Act  unless  he 
fulfiiii  the  following  conditions,  tbat  is  to  Eay  :  — 

(1)  That  lie  is  rcBidicg  in  tho  colony  on  the  date  when  he  etttftblisheii  hia 
cl&im  lo  the  penfiiou  ;  ai^d  also 

(2.)  That  he  has  no  resided  continuouRly  for  not  lesB  than  tweaty^fivG  yeara 
imined lately  precedmg  such  cute  ; 

Provided  that  continuous  residence  in  the  colouy  shall  nor  \m 
deemed  to  have  been  interrupted  by  occasional  abbence  therefrom 
unlesH  the  total  period  of  alt  such  absence  exceeds  tsvo  years  ;  nor,  in 
the  case  of  a  s**aa^aTi,  by  absence  therefroni  whilst  teirving  on  bcaid 
a  veKsel  registered  in  and  trading  to  and  from  the  colony  il  he 
estahhahee  the  fact  that  during  such  absfnce  his  family  or  home  ^aa^ 
ill  tho  colony  ;  and  also 

(S.)  That  during  th^  period  of  twelve  years  immediately  preceding  such  dale 
he  has  not  been  iui prisoned  for  four  months,  or  on  four  ocQasions^  for 
any  oRence  puoishable  by  inipriBcnment  for  twelve  monthft  or  tjp- 
waids,  and  flibhonounng  him  in  the  public  estimation  ;  and  also 

|4.)  That  during  the  period  of  twenty-five  ytars  immediately  pret*eding  Boch 
date  he  h&s  not  been  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  five  yeara  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour  fur  any  o0cnce  di;^ honouring  him  rn  the  public 
estimation  ;  and  also 

(5.)  That  the  claimant  has  not  at  any  time  fcr  a  period  of  Mz  moothn  or 
upwards,  if  a  husband,  deserted  his  wife,  or  without  just  cause  failed 
to  provide  her  with  adequate  means  of  maintenance,  or  neglected  to 

■  A  Bill  had  been  previously  introduced  lu  IBOT,  which,  as  ainended  by  the 
lower  braDch  of  tlie  Legiblature,  was  transmitted  to  the  Legitilative  Council,  but 
thrown  out  hy  that  tody. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  in  1807,  an  Act  entitled 
"The  Registration  ot  People's  Claims  Act"  was  passed  in  IBUG,  under  which 
persons  sgpd  sixty  five  years  or  upwards,  having  resided  twenty  yoara  in  the 
colony ^  n,nd  wliiose  incrme  did  not  txceed  £50  fer  annum,  weie  allov^ed  lor  a 
limited  time  to  ^end  in  pension  claims.  This  Act  has  been  r*ptaled,  end  all 
ceilificatefe  granted  undtr  it  caiictlled,  by  the  Pcntioiis.  At  t  ui  l8Uy. 
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maintain  such  of  hta  children  as  wexfi  under  tho  nge  ol  fourteen  ycii.rf; 
or,  if  a  wife,  deserted  her  huabatiii  or  Auoh  of  her  children  aa  viero 
under  that  age ; 

Provided  thB.t,  if  the  pension -certificate  i«  iatiued,  tbo  penaioDt^r's 
rights  thereunder  eiiall  not  be  afleoted  by  any  disqaalificfttion  coti 
biitnoi^  in  this  eubseotion  uniesit  the  fact  of  nnch  disqualificatiriti  is 
established  at  any  time  to  tho  i^atisfaction  of  a  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate ;  and  also 
t)  Tb&t  he  is.  ol  good  moral  character,  and  is,  and  has  for  five  years  im- 
mediately preceding  such  date  been,  leading  a  sober  and  repui&ble 
life ;  arid  alHO 

(7.)  That  hi«  yearly  income  does  not  amount  to  fifty- two  pounds  or  upwards, 
oomputed  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  and  also 

(d*)  That  the  net  capital  value  of  his  accumulated  property  does  not  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  or  upwards,  computed  and  assessed 
a»  hereinafter  provided  ;  and  also 

(9.)  That  he  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  deprived  himaelf  nf  property  or  in- 
come in  order  to  qualify  for  a  pension  :  and  also 

(10.)  That  he  ii*  tho  holder  of  a  pension-certi^cate  as  hereinafter  provided. 

61.  This  Aot,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  the  granting  of  pensions,  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(1,)  Aboriginal  Tiativefl  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  moneys  other  than  penmons 
are  paid  out  of  the  suma  appropiiated  for  Native  purposes  by  "  The 
Civil  List  Act,  I86S  '* ;  nor  to 

(2,)  Aliens  ;  nor  to 

(3.)  Naturalist  d  subjects,  except  such  an  have  been  naturalised  for  the  period 
of  five  years  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  they  estiLblisb  their 
pension-claims;  nor  to 

(4.)  Chinese  or  other  Asiatic j,  whether  naturalised  or  not. 

The  full  ppusioii  is  £18  a  year,  payable  in  twelve  monthly  instal- 
ments ;  but  for  eatrh  i^l  of  income  abox^e  £34,  also  for  each  £15  of 
accumulated  property  above  £50,  £1  is  dedacied  from  the  amount  of 
the  pension. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  pensiop  is  payable  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  next  but  one  following  the  date  of  the  certifieate. 

For  the  administration  of  the  Act  the  colony  is  divided  into 
seventy*  two  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  Deputy -Registrar, 
controlled  by  a  Chief  Registrar  at  WellingtoiL 

Each  claimant  for  a  pension  must  make  application  on  a 
printed  form.  The  said  form  is  obtainable  at  any  post- office,  and 
when  completed  the  claim  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Deputy -Registrar  for 
the  district  in  which  the  claimant  resides. 

Each  application  is  recorded  in  a  book  called  **  The Dis- 
trict Old-age  Pension-claim  Register,*'  anti  then  transmitted  to  a 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  who,  having  fixed  a  day  for  investigation, 
notifies  the  claimant  to  attend,  if  his  presence  is  considered  necessary. 
If  the  claim  is  admitted,  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  issues  a  certi- 
ficalc  to  the  Deputy- Registrar,  who  on  receipt  enters  the  particulars 

in  a  book  called  'The District  Old-age  Pension  Register/* 

after  whicli  a  pension  certificate  is  issued  to  the  pensioner. 

The  particulars  of  pensions  granted  are  entered  on  a  weekly 
return  form,  wliicb,  with  the  Magistrate's  certificate,  is  sent  to  the 
Chief  Registrar  for  entry  in  the  General  Register  of  Old-age  Pen- 
sions. 
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The  particulars  of  instalments  falling  due  are  advised  to  the 
General  Post  Office  on  a  schedole.  Advice,  authorisincr  payment,  is 
then  issued  to  the  Postinayter  at  the  money -order  ofHee  at  which 
the  pensioner  desired  the  instalment  to  be  paid.  At  frequent  intervals 
the  Accountant  of  the  General  Post  Office  furnishes  a  statement  of 
the  payineiitg  made,  from  which  the  monthly  instalments  are  entered 
on  a  card  bcarinj^  the  nauie  of  the  pensioner. 

At  the  due  date  of  the  iustaluient  the  pensioner  may  present  his 
certificate  for  payment  at  the  money-order  oflice  named  in  tlie  certi- 
ficate. A  pensioner  failing  to  collect  his  instahnent  within  twenty- 
one  days  forfeits  the  amount,  but  may  apply  for  a  war-rant  of  waiver 
within  fourteen  days  of  such  forfeiture.  If  a  pensioner  is  unable, 
through  sickness  or  other  reasonable  cause,  to  collect  his  pension, 
he  may  apply  to  have  an  agent  appointed  to  receive  the  instalments 
on  his  behalf.  Should  a  pensioner  desire  to  change  the  office  of 
payment  an  application  is  to  be  n^ade  to  ths  Deputy-Begistrar  for 
the  district  in  which  the  pension  is  registered.  The  change  is 
advised  to  the  Chief  Registrar  by  telegram,  who  notifies  the  postal 
authorities-  A  transfer  of  a  pension-certidcate  from  one  district  to- 
another  is  effected  by  the  Deputy- Registrar  for  the  district  in  which 
the  pension  is  registered  sending  a  warrant  to  the  Deputy- Ptegistrar 
for  the  <iistrict  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

The  decease  of  all  persons  of  the  age  of  sixty- live  years  and  ups 
wards  is  advised  to  the  Chief  Registrar  by  the  Registrars  of  Death- 
in  the  various  districts. 

All  uTaLters  affecting  the  payment  of  pensions  are  reported  by  the 
Deputy-Registrars  from  time  to  time. 

The  Act  came  into  force  on  the  1st  November,  1898.  In  the 
same  month  a  Registrar  was  appointed,  and  in  December  old-age 
piension  districts  w^ere  constituted,  Deputy -Registrars  were  appointed, 
and  notices  were  issued  throughout  the  colony  that  forms  of  claim 
were  obtainable  at  all  post-offiees. 

The  total  number  of  pensions  granted  up  to  the  31st  March, 
1899,  was  7,487.  representing  a  yearly  payment  of  £128.082,  the 
average  pension  being  about  £17  2s. 


STATE  LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

[By  J.  H.  RicHiRDsoi*,  P.P. A.,  AJ-A.,  QovernmeDt  InBuraoce  Commiftsioner, 
being  &  reprint  of  a  Paper  read  be  foe e  tlie  Internabiomil  Cailgit;u  of 
Aotuitf  lefl  bold  in  London  in  1896.    Bevised  to  dat«.] 

Introductoey, 

The  New  Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance  Department  was 
oaiabhshed  iu  the  year  lBt>9,  at  tlie  instance  of  the  late  Sir  Julius 
Vogel,  who  tabled  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  recom- 
mending  the   Government    to   introduce  a   measure    which    would 
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create  a  special  depaninent  of  the  State  for  the  pui-poae  of  insaringp 
and  granting  annuities  on»  the  lives  of  siicli  people  as  desired  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  guarantee  of  the  colony,  in  addition  to  the 
ordioary  security  provided  by  the  funds  of  a  life  office.  This  motion 
was  supported  by  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Hall,  at  that  time  Postmaster- 
General,  and  was  duly  carried,  I  believe,  unanimously.  In  the  same 
year  there  was  a  change  of  Government,  and  Sir  Julius — who  had 
in  the  meantime  become  a  Minister  of  the  Crown — introduced  a  Bill 
which  gave  practical  effect  to  the  motion,  the  adoption  of  which  he 
had  already  secured. 

Synopsis  op  the  Laws  of  the  Colosy  kegulating  the 
Department. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  several  amendments  of  the  law, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  evolution  of  the  business. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  specify  the  various  amendments, 
and  I  shall  therefore  only  k'ive  a  brief  synopsin  of  the  constitution  of 
the  department,  according  to  the  Acts  regulating  the  department's 
affairs  at  the  present  tin  re. 

The  management  of  the  department  is  vested  in  an  officer  called 
*'  The  Government  Insurance  Commissioner/'  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  ordinary  Civil  Service  of  the  colony,  holding 
office  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Civil  servants-  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  deiwUock.  the  Governor  may  appoint  a  deputy  to  act  in 
the  case  of  the  absence,  lUneBs,  or  other  temporary  incapacity  of 
the  Commissioner.  The  Government  Insurance  Commissioner  has 
pov/er  to  enter  into  any  contractts  for  annuities,  and  for  insurance 
of  lives,  as  well  as  any  contracts  whatever  dependent  on  the  con- 
tingencies of  human  life,  under  such  regnlations  and  in  accordance 
with  such  tables  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  appioved  by  the 
Governor.  The  maximum  of  insurance  on  one  life  has  been  raised 
from  time  to  time  as  the  funds  of  the  department  have  progressed. 
At  present  the  department  does  not  insure  more  than  £4,000  on  any 
one  life.  The  Comnaissioner  nray  increase  premiums  in  proportion 
to  the  badness  or  ineligibility  of  a  hfe,  or  he  may  decHne  the  risk 
altogether.  In  all  matters  of  litigation  on  account  of  the  depart- 
ment  the  Commissioner  may  sue  and  be  sued.  The  Acts  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  department  provide,  however,  for  arbitration 
in  certain  cases.  If  there  are  any  disputes  between  the  Commis- 
sioner and  other  parties,  as  regards  annuities  or  death  claims,  the 
matter  may  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  two  disinterested  per- 
sons— one  to  be  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  Conitnissiooer,  and 
the  other  by  tho  party  with  whojn  the  dispute  has  arisen.  In  the 
event  of  there  bemg  any  disagreement  between  the  arbitrators,  the 
matter  in  dispute  has  to  be  referred  to  an  umpire  to  be  appointed 
by  the  arbitrators  before  they  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  referred  to  them.  The  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the 
umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  final  and  without  appeal,  except  on  a 
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point  of  law.  The  arbitrators  and  umpire  respectively  have  all  the 
powers  possessed  by  a  Court  of  law  to  summon  witnesses  and 
examine  evidence,  Ac.  Before  matters  are  referred  to  arbitratioo, 
the  CominiBsioner  may,  however,  require  a  depoait  of  money  as 
security  for  the  costs  of  the  arbitration. 

All  moneys  payable  to  the  department  are  required  by  the  Act  to 
be  paid  into  a  separate  account  at  the  bank  where  for  the  time 
being  the  Pubh'c  Account  of  the  colony  is  kept,  to  the  credit  of  an 
account  called  the  Government  Insurance  Account,  and  if  at  any 
time  the  moneys  standing  to  the  credit  of  that  acconnt  should  prove 
insufficient  to  meet  the  charges  thereon,  the  deficiency  has  to  be 
made  gooii  out  of  the  ConsoJidated  Fund  of  the  colony. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  management  are  paid  out  of  the 
Government  Insurance  Account  from  moneys  from  time  to  time 
appropriated  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament ;  but  all  payments 
under  policy  and  annuity  contracts  for  insurance,  annuities  and 
endowinentSp  or  for  loans  on  policies,  or  for  investments,  are  made 
out  of  the  Government  Insurance  Account  without  such  appropria- 
tion by  Parliament. 

The  department  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  State  audit  of  the 
colony,  and  the  Government  Insurance  Account  at  the  bank  is 
operated  on  by  the  Government  Insurance  Commissioner  by 
cheque,  countersigned  by  the  Controller  and  Auditor- General  of 
the  colony. 

The  Commissioner  has  to  prepare,  for  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment, a  revenue  account  and  balance-sheet  for  the  preceding  annual 
period,  and  such  statements  of  accounts  are  accompanied  by  a  report 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  year's  transactions.  An  actuarial  in- 
vestigation is  made  into  the  affairs  of  the  department  every  three 
years,  and  all  profits  (suhject  to  suitable  reserves  being  made)  are 
then  divided  amongst  the  participating  policyholders. 

The  investments  of  the  department  do  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  an  ordinary  life  insurance  institution,  Tbey  are  in  the 
main  confined  to  New  Zealand  Government  securities,  loans  to  local 
bodies  (municipal  corporations  and  the  like/)  secured  hy  special  rate, 
loans  to  policyholders  on  the  security  of  their  policies,  limited  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  surrender  value,  and  loans  on  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  the  last-named  not  to  exceed  three-fifths  :>f  the  valuation. 
Not  more  than  £10,000  can  be  lent  on  one  real-estate  security, 
nor  more  than  that  sum  to  any  one  person  or  company.  No  loan 
can  be  granted  to  a  local  body  unless  with  the  joint  concurrence 
of  the  Board  hereinafter  mentioned  and  the  Governor. 

For  the  purpose  of  controlhng  and  managing  the  mortgage 
investments  on  land  of  the  department,  a  Board  is  constituted 
consisting  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of  the  colony,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  the  Surveyor-General,  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  the 
Public  Trustee,  and  the  Government  Insurance  Commissioner.  The 
Board  must  be  unanimous  before  any  loan  on  mortgage  can  be 
grantedi  and  three  members  of  the  Board  form  a  quorum. 
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Thk  Staff  of  the  Depaktment.  ^M 

As  already  explained,  the  statutory  duties  under  the  Acra 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  department,  and  the  general  tnanagemeat 
of  the  department,  are  vested  in  the  Govern  men  C  Insurance  Com- 
miBsiooer.  The  Commissioner  is  assisted  at  the  head  office  hy  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  (who  also  holds  the  position  of  Deputy 
Commissioner,  the  duties  of  which  are  explained  in  my  reniarko 
regarding  the  constitution  of  the  department)^  the  Actuary,  the 
Secretary ♦  and  the  Supervisor  of  new  business.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  stuff  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  as  that  of  an  ordi- 
naxy  life  insurance  mstitution. 

For  purposes  of  control,  che  colony  is  divided  into  four  districtSp 
each  of  which  is  supervised  by  an  officer  called  a  District  Alanager. 
Subject  to  the  control  o£  the  Commissioner,  the  District  Managers 
are  responsible  for  the  management  of  their  respective  districts.  It 
is  their  duty  to  recommend  sui table  gentlemen  as  canvassing  agents, 
and  Lo  make  suitable  arrangements  which  will  insure  their  districts 
being  thoroughly  canvassed.  The  District  Managers  are  paid  partly 
by  results.  They  receive  a  fixed  salary,  and  a  commission  on  the  net 
iticrease  in  the  sum  assured  hy  the  policies  in  their  rt*spective  ilis- 
tricts.  Such  net  increase  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  the  sum  assured 
under  the  policies  which  have  become  void  by  ifeath,  lapse,  sur- 
render, Slc,  during  the  year,  from  the  sum  assured  under  the  new 
policies  issued  during  the  same  period.  Where  the  department  has 
not  a  District  Manager  or  resident  officer,  it  is  customary  to  employ 
the  local  Postmaster.  All  such  Postmasters  are  paid  a  commission 
for  any  work  they  may  perform  for  the  Department.  Travelling 
agents  are  paid  strictly  by  results.  Their  remuneration  depends 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  business  they  introduce.  For  all  practical 
pmposes  they  may  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
canvassing  agents  of  an  ordinary  life  insurance  institution* 

The  DErAKTUENT*s  Methods  of  Business. 

The  department  is  conducted  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  adopted  in  ordinary  life  insurance  offices  in  which  the  profita 
are  divided  solely  amongst  the  assured.  It  is  in  all  respects  a 
mutual  seif-HupportiDg  office.  All  expenses  and  taxes  (to  which  the 
department  is  subject  in  common  with  other  life  insurance  ofiices 
transacting  business  in  the  colony)  are  borne  by  the  policy-holdets, 
and  the  business  is  conducted  on  ordinary  commercial  principles. 
All  classes  of  policies  ordinarily  issued  by  life  offices  are  granted, 
the  colony  being  vigorously  canvassed  by  duly  accredited  travelling 
agents.  All  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  assured,  who,  in  addi- 
tion, have  the  guarantee  of  the  State  that  their  contracts  will  be 
duly  met  at  death  or  maturity. 

Conditions  of  Policies, 

The  following  are  the  niore  important  conditions  aflFecting 
policies  :— 

Thirty  days  of  grace  are  allowed  for  the  payment  of  all  pre- 
miums.    Policies  wliich  have  not  acquired  a  surrender  value»  when 
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the  premiums  become  overdoep  may  be  revived  at  any  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  calendar  months  after  the  expiry  of  the  thirty  days 
of  grace,  subject  lo  proof  of  health  to  theCommisfiioner's  satisfaction 
and  on  payment  of  the  arrears  and  a  suitable  fine.  Ordinary  policies 
acquire  a  surrender  value  after  they  have  been  in  existence  two 
years,  and  in  the  event  of  the  premmms  falling  in  arrear  are  kept 
ahve  out  of  the  surrender  value  so  long  as  such  surrender  value  is 
sufficientr^after  the  deduction  of  any  loan  that  may  have  been 
advanced,  or  any  charges  that  may  have  accrued — to  cover  one- 
quarter's  premium.  Any  such  policy  may  be  revived  within  twelve 
months  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  surreniier  value,  subject  to  pay- 
ment of  arrears  and  a  fine,  and  to  proof  of  health  to  the  Commis* 
sioner's  satisfaction. 

The  department's  condition  as  regards  suicide  differs  considerably 
from  that  usually  adopted.  Until  recently  the  department's  policies 
became  void  if  the  person  whose  life  is  insured  died  by  suicide, 
whether  sane  or  insane,  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
policy.  This  condition  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  illiberal,  but 
the  department  was  not  prepared  to  waive  the  suicide  clause  alto- 
gether, and  it  was  considered  that  the  following  condition  vyould 
fairly  meet  the  case :--' 

Policies  shall  become  void  if  the  person  whose  life  is  insured  shall 
die  by  suicide,  whether  sane  or  insane,  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  policy;  provided  nevertheless  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Commissioner  in  his  absolute  discretion  to  pay  the  sum  assured 
if  he  is  satisfied,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  the  person  whose  life  is 
iusured  had  not  at  the  date  of  the  policy  any  suicidal  intention. 

I  find  that  the  new  condition  works  well  in  practice.  It  is  8ufl5- 
cient  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  prevent  people  effecting  policies  with 
a  view  to  committing  suicide,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
prevent  the  department  paying  claims  v^here  there  was  no  suicidal 
intention  at  the  time  the  policy  was  obtainefi.  Care  is,  of  course, 
taken  to  peruse  the  inquest  papers,  and  evidence  is  obtained  from 
the  canvassing  agent  in  order  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  proposal  was  obtained.  Cases  in  which  the  policy  was 
effected  voluntarily,  without  solicitation,  would,  of  course,  be  looked 
upon  with  grave  suspicion. 

SUKRENDEK  V.%LUKB. 

Whole-life  insurance  policies  and  endowment  insurance  policies 
may  be  surreudered  after  they  have  been  in  force  for  two  years. 
Wholedife  insurance  policies  or  endowment  insurance  policies  fully 
paid-up  may  be  surrendered  at  any  time  after  date  of  issue.  Short 
term  policies  and  other  policies  than  those  mentioned  above  are 
Bpecially  dealt  with.  The  method  or  methods  upon  which  surrender 
values  are  calculated  are  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

In  lieu  of  the  surrender  value  paid-up  policies  are  granted,  provided 
such  surrender  value,  after  deduction  of  charges  thereon,  is  equivalent 
to  a  paid-up  policy  of  at  least  £20.  The  method  of  calculating 
surrender  values  is  that  usually  adopted  in  life  insurance  offices. 
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Progress  of  the  Department  since  its  Establishment, 

The  following  table  shows  tihe  progress  of  the  department  since 
its  estahhshoieDt  in  18G9  : — 
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Policies  in  Force  as  at  SIst  Dkcembeh,  1898.                       ^H 

The  next  stftteineni;  is  a  summary  of  the  different  classes  of        ^H 

busineBs  in  force  as  at  the  above  (iate  : —                                                         ^H 

CImw  of  BnsttiesB. 

Policial,  i     A«ured. 

1 

Bounaea. 

Annuitiee    ^^^H 

AftSUBANCEtJ, 

M 

£ 

1  J 

With  PariicipaHmt  in  Proftts. 

1 

Whole  life    aaBomnceB,   uoiform    pre- 

17.423 

4,954,689 

41^,970 

^^^^H 

iniumB                                                     1 

^^^^^1 

Whole    life    ivsHuranoeii,    limited   and 

909 

385,984 

88,004 

"   ^1 

BiuRle  premiuiDB 

Endow  men  t    afistiraiicee,    payable    at 

17,476 

3,593,357 

233,678  ' 

^H 

death  or  raaturity 

Doublo  endowmoni  asBumncea            .,  j     1,162 

299,626 

1,140 

^^^^^H 

Joint    life    afisuranoes.    uniform    pre- 

11 

5.200 

295 

"  ^H 

miums 

.^^H 

SurviTorship  a^Buranoeu 

1 

500 

97 

Anjauity  assurance b,  temporaij  aBBur- 

Ul 

14,700 

167 

^1 

an ce  with  defer I'ed  annuity 

^^1 

Annuity  assurances^  whole  life  awur- 

88 

11,100  '           131 

4.256           ■ 

anoe  with  deferred  annuity 

Total  aBfluratioefl,  with  protltfl  . . 
Witliout  Particip<iti0n  in  Profits. 

■ 

37,183 

9.265.356 

819,482 

g,39e        ^ 
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Whole  life  ( trail Rf erred  from  Temper- 

4 

650 

3 

ance  to  Non-profit) 

1 

^1 

Endowment,  with  return  of  pretntnmi 

*2B7           34,751 

^H 

Temporary  asauranoes 

2                 600 

fl 
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Joint  and  aurvivorahip 
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550 

RaTerBionary 
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Deferred,  without  return  of  premiumB 
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^^^H             Total  annuitiea 
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^^K                                                                           ASSBTS. 

^^V        A    summary    is   given    of    the    (iepartnient's    assets    as    at   the 

^f       end  of  189H.  the  hist  date  to  which  the  accounts  have  been  pub- 

V        Eahed.     The  assets  are  held  in  trust  for  the  policy-holders  insured 

I          in  the  department,  and  are   specially   '*  ear-marked  "   to  them  by 

^^u    Bbiblute :— 

iM 
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lioane  on  polio ioK           .»             ..             ,.  ..  541,474 

Government  securities  . .             .*             ..  ♦•  827 1**^ 

Municipal  r  or poratioii  debenturea            *«  .»  10fi»7fil 

County  gecuri ties            ..             ..             ..  *.  1,0CK> 

Harbour  Board  debentures          ..             ..  -*  4'2»549 

Town  Board  deben  tut  eg                ,,             ..  ..  500 

Landed  and  hou&e  property         ..             .,  ..  120,938 

Office  (urDitiare  (Head  Office  and  agenoies)  ..  3.057 

llottgftgea  OE  property  . .             , ,             . .  . .  1 .  130,600 

Pfoperties  acquired  by  foreolo^ure            ..  t.  19,770 

OutBtanding  premitims . .              .*             ,.  .*  37,635 

Intereflt  otitfitanding  and  accrued              ..  *^  41,031 

Agents' balances             ..              ..              ..  ..  2,S83 

Sundry  aooounta  owing                                «.  ..  1,045 

Cash  in  band  and  on  current  account      . ,  . .  47,735 

JI2, 924,364 

Valuations. 

Particulars  are  shown  of  the  actuarial  valuations  that  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  : — 


Baeiii  of  Vmluatinn. 

Rever- 

Date. 

StirpliiH. 

Ciwb 
Divided. 

Bionwry 

Ab«  u  riiu  re.                      A  ii  n  uitlf  h>  . 

BODUB 

declared. 

.        * 

£ 

30  June,  1875 

H"™  4|  per  cent  J 

Carlisle  4^  per  cent. 

12.191    mi 

Nil 

1880 

f 
"       1 

4 
British  Government 

73,671     5<>,000 

124,552 

31  Deo.»  1885 

expeiience*  1884,  ■ 

24^,557|  150.000 

319,391 

H  per  cent,            j 

1890 

H*"  4  per  cent. 

Ditto,  4  per  cent.   . . 

232.652  200.000 

396,439 

1893 

^ 

»           #                   *r 

i90,oot»  u(mm 

277,268 

1S96* 

• 
* 

«,           *                  jr                     •   « 

2^D^M}  144,000 

^7,911 

690,000 

1 

1,875,561 

•  ThorcKorre  of  £*il,COO  mt  aHide  on  this  oeeaftien  made  the  sfiMnlaTd  pciuivulent  to 

Landed  and  House  Property. 
The  department's  landed  and  houBe  property  at  the  larger  centres 
throughout  the  colony  tt>  valued  at  £l20,938.  Such  parts  of  the 
buildings  as  are  not  required  are  let  to  tenants.  The  institution 
owns  large  offices  at  Wellington  (the  Head  Office).  Auckland, 
Ohristchurch,  and  Dunedin. 

Temperance  Section, 

In  July,  1BB2,  the  department  opened  a  special  section  coiiiined 
to  policy-holders  who  totally  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors 
and  desire  to  be  insured  in  the  section.  03}?«   t 

The  original  intention  was  to  constitute  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
department,  keeping  the  receipts,  expenditure,  funds,  valuations,  and 
profits  entirely  separate.      For  the    first  few  yearw  the    premiums, 
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claims,  surrenders,  commission^  and  medical  fees  were  kept  separate^ 
but  the  interest  and  general  expenses  were  not  so  kept. 

In  1885,  valnations  of  the  two  sections,  General  and  Temperance, 
were  made  separately  by  the  ConBulttog  Actuaries  of  the  department 
in  London,  who  apportioned  the  total  funds  between  the  sections  by 
assigning  to  each  section  the  eKpenses  which  admitted  of  being 
specifically  appropriated,  Huch  as  commission  and  medical  fees ;  by 
dividing  the  remaining  expenses  between  the  two  sections  in  pro- 
portion to  the  premium  income  of  each  ;  and  by  dividing  the  interest 
between  the  two  sections  in  proportion  to  the  average  fund  of  each 
for  that  particular  year. 

The  result  of  these  valuations  was  that,  while  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  in  the  General  Section,  there  was  a  deticiency  of 
£2,759  in  the  Temperance  Section.  This  deficiency  was  mainly 
owing  to  tfie  short  duration  of  the  section,  only  two  years  and  a 
half.  As  a  matter  of  course,  no  bonuses  were  allotted  to  Tem- 
perance policy-holders  on  this  occasion. 

Early  in  the  history  of  th*^  Temperance  Section  there  arose  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  total  abstainers  in  the  General  Section  to 
be  transferred  to  the  former  section.  This  demand  was  complied 
with,  and  until  the  end  of  the  year  1HB8  transfers  from  General 
to  Temperance  were  allowed,  being  limited  to  those  policy-holders 
whose  policies  were  their  own  absolute  property,  and  were  dated 
before  the  1st  July.  IH82,  and  also  provided  that  each  policy-holder 
had  been  a  total  abstainer  since  taking  out  his  policy.  The  total 
number  of  policies  so  transferred  was  fifty-eight,  assuring  J£17t910. 

Before  the  end  of  1888,  how^ever,  when  these  transfers  ceased, 
dissatisfaction  had  arisen  in  the  Temperance  Section  in  consequence 
of  the  results  of  the  1885  valuation.  The  net  surplus  in  the  General 
Section  was  distributed  in  Aprih  18H7,  and  it  was  soon  felt  that  the 
Temperance  policy-holders  were  keenly  dissatisfied  at  receiving  no 
bonuses  at  the  same  time.  This  dissatisfaction  being  \'ery  pro- 
nounced, and  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
business  of  the  department,  steps  were  taken  to  secure  fresh  legisla- 
tion enabling  the  two  sections  to  be  amalgamated,  excepting  ao  far 
as  profit  from  mortality  was  concerned.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
two  sections  was  approved  by  the  New  Zealand  Parhament,  and 
was  given  effect  to  by  "The  Government  l^ife  Insurance  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1890/'  which  sets  forth  that  the  amount  of  profit 
from  favourable  mortality  in  the  General  and  Temperance  Sections 
is  to  be  ascertained  separately,  and  divided  exclusively  amongst  the 
policy-holders  of  the  section  in  which  it  has  arisen,  and  that  the 
ren^aining  portion  of  the  profits  is  to  be  divided,  irrespective  of  the 
section  to  which  policy- holders  belong ;  and  at  the  three  subsequent 
valuations  of  1890,  1893,  and  1896.  a  method  of  dissecting  profit 
from  mortalitv,  apprnved  bv  our  Consulting  Actuaries,  was  adhered 
to. 

The  question  of  tht*  treatment  of  backsliders  received  careful  and 
aniious  consideration  in  the  early  years  of  the  Temperance  Bectioni 
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but  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  for  ileclarations  of  total  abstinenc© 
until  the  fii-st  division  of  profits  among  Temperance  policy -holders 
in  1890,  The  settlement  of  this  difiicult  matter  was  fioiilly  effected 
by  the  Act  of  1890,  above  referred  to»  which  sets  forth  that  all 
Temperance  policy-holders  who  fail  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence,  except  for  sacramental  purposes,  shall  be  removed 
from  the  Temperance  Sedition  unless  any  case  shall  be  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner,  to  have  been  one  of  extreme 
urgency.     Those  so  removed  are  divided  into  two  classes  :^ — 

(1.)  Those  whose  prospects  of  longevity  have  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioner,  been  impaired  through  use  of  alcoholic  or  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  whose  habits  would  permit  of  their  being  insured 
in  the  General  Section  if  they  were  proposing  for  new  insurance  ; 
and 

(2.)  Those  whose  prospects  of  longevity  have,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Coniniissioner»  been  impaired  through  the  use  of  alcoholic  or 
fermented  liquors,  or  whose  habits  would  not  permit  of  their  being 
insured  in  the  General  Section  if  they  were  proposing  for  new  insur- 
ance. 

Class  (1)  to  be  transferred  to  the  General  Section,  and  Class  (2) 
to  a  "  Non-profit  "  Section, 

In  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1B90  (referred  to  in  last  paragraph)^ 
a  special  condition  was  indorsed  on  all  new  Temperance  pohcies  aa 
follows :  **  In  the  event  of  the  assured  failing  to  abstain  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors  (except  for  sacramental  purposes)  at  any  time 
during  the  currency  of  this  policy,  he  shall  thereupon  be  removed 
from  tlie  Temperance  Section,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  *  The 
Government  Life  Insurance  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1H90 ;'  "  and  before 
each  distribution  of  protits  a  declaration  of  continued  abstinence  is 
required  from  every  Temperance  policy-holder.  Transfers  to  the 
General  Section  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1890  are  effected  by 
indorsement,  ami  a  new  number  in  the  General  Section  in  given  to 
the  transferred  policy.  In  transfers  to  the  Non-profit  Section  the 
number  remains  unaltered.  The  policies  so  transferred  to  the  end  of 
March,  1897,  are  as  follows  :— 


Generftl. 

Non-profit. 

NumlMir. 

AnunmL 

Nambor. 

Amoiml. 

£ 

£ 

il6 

51,025 

10 

2,150 

111 

m,2:i9     1 

6 

775 

1 

arjo   , 

-(1) 

-(300)- 

151 

H2,a25 

58 

IS, 172 

1 

1 

" 

587 

122,761     . 

I           15 

2,625 

1891 
1B93 
1895 
1S96 
1897 


•  Tratisf erred  to  OenerEl  Section, 
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Of  the  noD -profit  poHeies,  only  four,  for  ^650,  remain  in  force, 
the  others  having  become  void,  thua  : — 

Maturity 
Surrender  .. 
Lapse 
In  force 


£ 

1 

200 

2 

600 

8 

1,175 

4 

fiftO 

15 


2,685 


At  the  atnalgauiation  of  the  two  sections  in  1890  the  ac- 
counts which  had  been  previously  kept  separate  were  brought 
together. 

There  have  been  {ourdiviBions  of  profits  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Temperance  Section— in  1885,  1890,  1893,  and  1896.  On  the 
first  occasion,  Temperance  poHcy-holdera  received  no  bonus;  in 
1890,  General  and  Temperance  bonuses  were  equal ;  in  1893  the 
Temperance  bonuses  were  slightly  higher;  and  at  the  last  valuation 
in  1896  the  positions  were  reversed,  and  the  General  bonuses  proved 
to  be  on  a  slightly  higher  scale  than  the  Temperance  bonuses.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  numbers  in  the  Temper- 
ance Section  are  still  too  small  to  allow  any  definite  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  these  results  as  to  the  future  bonus  prospects  of  the 
two  sections. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  yearly  progress  of  the  Temper- 
ance Section  since  its  inception  :-— 


Policies  TriLDtf erred  to 

FolicieB  Ia««!id. 

PoUdea  Void. 

Geoentl  AOd 

Kon-proAt  aectiooi. 

YemJt. 

Number. 

Bum 
Aifliirad. 

Number. 

Som 
AuuredU 

Number. 

Sum 
ABSured. 

£ 

e 

M 

1882 

472 

111.225 

1 

500 

,. 

1888 

998 

204,424 

10 

1,950 

,. 

,  ^ 

18S4 

842 

197,475 

215 

43,945 

, , 

, 

1885 

1.112 

225,154 

304 

64,802 

*  f 

, 

18fi6 

1,129 

199,019 

337 

73,773 

,  * 

j, 

1887 

518 

112,995 

511 

116,778 

» , 

* 

1888 

383 

91.784 

438 

90,787 

., 

, 

1889 

4S0 

95,146 

301 

63,941 

^ 

1880 

400 

89,372 

237 

49.964 

, , 

, 

1891 

432 

90.733 

231 

48,968 

226 

53 

175 

188d 

fi04 

109,  a59 

176 

37,018 

^ 

1898 

667 

137,800  1 

226 

61,340  1 

117 

27 

014 

1894 

602, 

125,035 

262 

48,681  1 

, 

, 

1896 

484 

90.175 

229 

62,886 

. 

1896 

482 

88,150 

279 

66,627 

151 

32 

025 

1897 

534 

99,300 

171 

33,007 

58 

13 

172 

1898 

441 

60,400 

184 

36,241 

• 

Total  .. 

10,420 

2,146,496 

4,llfi 

870,178 

552 

125 

3B6 
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Total  poljoies  issaed 
Total  void  and  transferred 

In  forc« 

The  balance  in   force  at  the  end  of 
policieSt  assuring  £1,150,937. 


Nnmber. 
10.420 

4,ee4 


Sum  Assured. 
2,14M9« 


5.760  £1,1M,937 

189H  was,  therefore,  5,756 


Thk  Tontine  Savinos-fund  Sybtem. 

The  first  Tontine  Savings  Fund  was  introduced  through  regula- 
tions, approved  bv  the  Governor,  dated  September,  1887. 

This  first  fund  is  now  known  as  '*  Tontine  Savings  Fund  No.  1,'* 
and  was  open  for  new  policy-holders  to  join  until  the  31st  December^ 
1890,  and  for  old  policy*holdera  (who  were  allowed  to  transfer  their 
policies  to  the  Tontine  Class  by  indorsement)  until  the  same  date. 
At  the  end  of  18TO  tlie  Fund  No.  1  wafl  closed  to  new  entrants,  and 
this  fund  will  be  wound  up  at  the  end  of  1900.  In  January,  1891,  a 
fresh  fund.  Tontine  Fund  No.  2,  was  opened  by  regulatiouK  in  the 
same  manner,  and  this  fund  will  be  closed  to  new  entrants  on  the 
Slat  December,  1900,  and  wound  up  on  the  31st  December,  1910. 

Each  fund  is  composed  of  whole- life  and  endowment  assurance 
poHcies,  but  it  is  stipulated  that  no  endo%vment  assurance  can  be 
placed  in  a  Tontine  fund  unless  it  matures  later  than  the  date  upon 
which  the  fund  will  be  wound  up  and  distributed  among  those  policy- 
holders entitled  to  share. 

The  only  difference  between  Tontine  policies  and  ordinary  with- 
profit  policies  is  that  the  bonuses  allotted  to  ^Tontine  policies  do  not 
vest  and  are  not  negotiable  until  the  winding-up  of  the  Tontine  Fund. 
Tontine  policy-holders  have  all  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  ordinary 
policy-holders,  except  the  right  of  deahn^  with  their  bonuses  during 
the  Tontine  period. 

The  Tontine  funds  are  formed  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonuses  on 
Tontine  policies  which  become  void  during  the  Tontine  period,  to- 
gether with  their  accumulations.  Reversionary  bonuses  are  allotted 
to  Tontine  policies  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  to  ordinary 
poHcies, 

Whenever  a  Tontine  policy  becomes  void  by  death  during  the 
Tontine  period,  the  full  reversionary  bonus  (including  prospective  or 
interim  bonus),  is  credited  to  the  Tontine  Fund;  when  a  Tootine 
policy  is  surrendered,  or  the  surrender  vahu*  becomes  exhausted 
previous  to  the  lapsing  of  the  policy^  the  full  surrender  value  of  all 
allotted  bonuses  (including  prospective  bonus)  is  credited  to  the 
Tontine  Fund, 

At  the  end  of  every  year,  the  bonuses  so  credited  to  the  Tontine 
funds  are  accumulated  from  the  date  of  policy  becoming  void  to  the 
end  of  the  year  at  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  on  the  general 
accumulated  funds  of  the  department  for  the  year,  and,  at  the  end  of 
every  year,  the  Tontine  funds  as  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  are 
accumulated  at  interest  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Tootine  policy-holders  are  only  allowed  to  borrosv  on  the  face  value 
of  their  policies,  nor  are  they  pernntted  to  surrender  their  bo  noses  for 
cash,  until  the  Tontine  Fund  to  which  they  belong  is  wound  up. 

On  the  winding-up  of  Tontine  No.  1  in  1900,  ami  Tontine  No,  2 
in  1910,  the  respective  funds  will  be  divided  betweeu  the  stirviving 
Tontine  policy-holders  whose  policies  are  in  full  force  on  the  31st 
December,  1900,  and  the  Slst  December,  1910,  respectively. 

The  shares  of  profit  so  determined  (together  with  the  bonuses 
allotted  to  the  Tonune  policies  dui'ing  tlie  Tootme  period),  then 
become  the  negotiable  property  of  the  respective  Tontine  policy- 
holders, who  will  be  allowed  to  deal  with  them  practically  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  policy-holders  may  deal  with  tiieir 
bonuses;  that  is  to  say, — 

(1,)  The  total  reversionary  value  of  the  bonuses  may  be  added 
to  the  policy,  which  then  becomes  an  ordinary  policy  at 
£  the  original  rate  of  premium  ; 

L (2.)  The  whole  of  the  policy  (including  bonuses)   may  be  sur* 

^^K  rendered   for   the    then    eijuivalent    cash   value,    paid-up 

^^0  assurance,  or  immediate  annuity  ; 

V  (3.1  The  bonuses  may  be  surrendered   for  the  equivalent   cash 

■  value  or  immediate  annuity,  and  the  original  policy  con- 
M  tinned  in  force. 

■  In  Tontine  No.  1,  policy-holders  surrendering  their  bonuses  for 

■  cash,  and  continuing  their  original  policies  in  force,  are  allowed  the 

■  option  of  placing  the  policies  so  kept  in  force  in  a  fresh  Tontine ;  m 
Tontine  No.  2  no  such  option  was  allowed,  as  it  was  not  known 
certainly  that  a  new  Tontine  would  be  opened  upon  the  closing  of 
Tontine  No.  2  to  new  entrants  on  the  31st  December.  1900. 

The  position  of  the  two  funds  on  the  31st  December,  1898,  was 
as  follows  :-  Niimb«r         g„^  ^,^,^ 

Tontine  No.  1        ..     3.712  l.03a.7:i7 

Tontine  No.  il        . .     4,01B  063*200 


Tontine  Fund. 


£  9. 

VI^OU  11 


Total 


7, 730 


1,996,927 


15,159    2     8 


Civil  SEJiVicE  Insuhance. 
"The  Civil  Service  Insurance  Act,  1893,"  cam©  into  force  on 
the  1st  January,  1894,  and  requires  each  otficer  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) appointed  to  the  Civil  Service  after  that  date  to  effect  a  policy 
m  the  Government  Insurance  Department  providing  for  the  payment 
of  a  sum  at  death,  should  he  file  before  sixty  years  of  age,  and  an 
annuity  until  death  should  he  survive  that  age  ;  that  is,  a  temporary 
assurance  ceasing  at  age  sixty,  and  a  deferred  annuity  commencing 
at  that  age.  The  officer,  by  paying  an  additional  premium,  may.  if 
he  so  desire,  have  the  insurance  changed  to  a  whole -life  one.  Under  i 
"  The  Civii  Service  Beform  Act,  1886,"  5  per  cent,  was  deducted, 
from  the  salaries  of  officers  appointed  after  the  passing  of  that  Act, 
aod  accumulated  at  interest  for  their  benefit  on  retiring  from  the 
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I0rvic6,  or  for  the  benefit  of  thair  repreBentatives  in  the  event  of 
death.  By  the  CiWl  Service  losuranoe  Act  of  1893,  Civil  servants 
apfkointed  under  ''The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  1B86/'  have  the 
option  of  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  former  Act,  and  apply- 
ing their  exitiiing  accumulations  to  iocreasiog  the  annuity  payable 
ondiir  the  acheme. 

0(lic«r»  who  have  attained  that  age  which  would  render  it  in* 
expedient,  or  impossible,  for  them  to  effect  policies  providing  for  the 
combinetl  beneBts,  may  elect  either  to  have  a  5-per-cent.  deduction 
made,  an  provided  under  the  Act  of  1886,  or  purchase  an  ordinary 
assurance  policy. 

The  policioa  under  the  Civil  Service  insurance  scheme  cannot  be 
assigned  or  mortgaged  as  long  as  the  assured  remains  in  the  service. 

Oflicera  on  retiring,  or  being  dismissed,  are  entitled  to  continue 
tlirtr  policies. 

The  annual  deduction  is  £5  from  every  salary  under  £150 ; 
JC>1  UU.  for  a  salary  of  i^l 50  ;  und  increasing  £2  lOs.  for  each  addi- 
tmnul  £/)0  of  salary  up  to  £800. 

Ui'gulations  have  been  issued  under  the  Act  setting  forth  the 
beTiulitH,  ami  providing  that  the  combined  beoetits  shall  only  apply 
to  persons  appointed  whose  ages  do  not  exceed  40  years.  Persons 
appointed  over  40  years'  old  and  under  50  can  select  an  annuity 
conniioneing  at  GO,  or,  provided  they  are  able  to  pass  the  necessary 
medical  examination,  an  endowment  assurance  payable  at  death,  or 
GO.  If  the  officer  is  over  60  years  of  age,  he  can  insure  under  any  of 
th(5  department's  tahles,  on  passing  the  necessary  examination. 

Whenever  the  deductions  increase,  such  increase,  and  the  corre- 
sponding increase  m  the  benefits,  are  indorsed  on  the  policy.  The 
deduction H  made  provide  an  insurance  equal  to  a  year's  salary,  as 
well  a8  a  pension  beginning  at  age  GO. 

The  number  of  policies  under  this  scheme  in  force  at  the  Slel 
December,  18D8»  was  23 G,  insuring  £34,150,  and  entitling  the  sur- 
vivors at  age  GO  to  aunuilies  amounting  to  £9,288  per  annum. 

PoSTAtiE-STAMPS. 

The  department  pays  its  own  postage,  just  as  any  ordinary  lite 
.  innurance  institution.  By  special  arrangement,  however,  with  the 
Poisial  and  Stamp  Depai'lmentfi  of  the  colony,  the  Government 
Inauraoce  possesses  a  special  stamp  of  its  own,  the  dies  for  which 
9kTVi  retained  by  the  Stamp  Office,  the  stamps  being  supplied  to  the 
Insurance  Department  in  exchange  for  cash  as  required. 

**  LlFB     ASSUBAKCE     POLIOIBS    ACT,    1884,"   AKD    **  LlFE     AsSUBAHGK 

Policies  Act  1884  Amsitdment  Act,  1885." 
As  all  policies  issued  by  the  depGkrtment  are  affected  by  these 
Acts,  it  oiay  not  prove  uninteresting  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  their 
principal  provisions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  policies  issued  by 
the  department. 
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ASHIGNMENTS    AND    MORTGAQBS    OF    POLICIES. 

The  departmeut  la  not  bound  to  receive,  nor  is  it  liable  in  any 
way  to  be  affected  by  express,  implied,  or  constructive  notice,  bow- 
ever  given,  of  any  trust  (affecting  any  policy)  created  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  The  Act  provides  forms  for  assi^^nnient  and  mort- 
gage of  policies  both  to  outsiders  and  to  the  companies  (including 
the  department)  issuing  the  policies.  In  the  former  case  the  assign- 
ment  is  affected  by  indorsement  in  schedule  form,  as  under ;  — 


Farm  of  Ordinary  TransJ 

er.* 

^1 

1° 

1^ 

III 

o 

tmaafaree. 

II 

d  a 

m 

Name  in     a^j-pbh 
Fun.         AdrtresH 

Occuptttloii. 

The  policy  thus  indorsed  is  left  at  the  department's  head  office^ 
whereupon  the  Comniissioner,  if  in  his  opinion  the  transaction  is  in 
due  form,  signs  and  regiaters  the  transfer,  and  the  pohcy  becomes' 
vested  in  the  assignee,  who  thereupon  becomes  the  lioUlor  of  the 
policy  and  may  thereafter  sue,  as  well  at  law  as  in  equity,  in  his 
own  name  on  the  policy  assigned.  The  receipt  of  such  assignee  is  a  < 
valid  discharge,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  for  all  moneys  payable 
thereunder.  If  any  such  assignment  is  upon  any  trust,  such  trust 
has  to  be  effected  by  way  of  declaration  of  trust  by  some  separate 
instrument,  and  no  notice  of  any  such  trust  is  inserted  in  the  assign- 
ment or  indorsed  on  the  policy.  Re- assignments  of  policies  are 
effected  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Act  provides  a  special  form  of  assignment  where  the  policy 
is  surrendered  to  the  company  issuing  it.  There  is  nothing  special 
about  the  form.  It  is  merely  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  surrender  value^  and  a  full  release.  The  Act  provides  a 
special  form  of  mortgage  which  relates  to  loans  advanced  by  the 
department  as  well  as  to  advances  made  by  outsiders.  All  such 
mortgages  have  to  be  executed  by  both  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee, unless  the  mortgage  be  to  the  depaitment  or  company 
liable  under  the  policy,  in  which  case  it  has  to  be  executed 
by  the  mortgagor  only.  In  every  mortgage,  not  being  a  mortgage 
to  the  department  or  company  liable  under  the  policy  mortgaged, 
certain  covenants  are  implied  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  em- 
bodied in  the  mortgage.  In  the  case  of  mortgages  to  the  depart- 
ment on  its  own  policies,  other  covenants  are  similarly  implied,  and 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  embodied  in  the  mortgage. 

*  By  this  foroD  of  tmififer,  an  nbeolcile  &8aigmnenl  of  the  poUoy  It  effeoted. 
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It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  implied  covenants,  both  in 
the  ease  of  mortgages  to  the  com  puny  issumj:  the  policy  anf^  to 
outsiders,  are  to  be  rij^dly  adhered  to.  There  is  power  under  the 
Act  to  negative  or  modify  any  of  the  implied  covenants,  or  to  add 
others^  provided,  of  course,  all  such  are  duly  embodied  in  the  mort- 
gage deed.  Mortgages  to  outsiders  are  registereil  by  leaving  the 
same*  duly  executed »  with  the  policy  and  a  certified  copy  of  the 
mortgage,  at  the  head  oOice  of  the  department ;  whereupon  the 
Commissioner,  if  satisfied  that  everything  is  in  due  form,  indorses 
on  such  policy  a  memorandum  as  follows: — 

Memokakdum  Of  Reoistration  ok  Mortgage  on  Policy, 
MoBTOAOE  of  the  within  policy  to  ^  of  ,  regiBtered  fehis 

dftj  of  t  18     ,  at  o*clo€k  in  the  noon. 

ComniiMttioi  er. 

At  the  same   time   the  following  indorseujent  is  made  on  the 
mortgage  :^ 

Hemoranuum  op  Heqistbation  of  Mobtoaoe  on  Mobtoage. 
This   mortgage  regbter&d    this  day  of  «  IS     ,  &li  o^clock 

in  the  no  on. 

Com  mill  si  oner. 

The  certified  copy  of  the  mortgage  is  retained  in  the  head  office  of 
the  department,  and  the  policy  and  the  original  mortgage  are  re- 
turned to  the  person  leaving  the  same.  In  the  case  of  mortgages  to 
the  department  the  same  course  is  followed,  except  that  the  policy 
and  the  mortgage  are  retained  by  the  department.  Any  number 
of  mortgages  may  be  registered  against  the  same  policy,  taking  eifect 
and  having  priority  according  to  priority  of  the  date  of  registration. 
Any  mortgagee,  when  he  has  sold  a  policy  under  the  power  of  sale 
implied  in  his  mortgage,  may  execute  an  assignment  of  the  mort- 
gaged policy,  adding  words  in  the  assignment  purporting  that  he  has 
sold  it  in  exercise  of  his  power  of  sale ;  and  thereupon  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  relating  to  the  registration  and  effect  of  assign- 
ments apply  to  such  assignment.  The  Act  expressly  provides  that 
in  such  cases  neither  the  department  nor  any  purehaser  from  a 
mortgagee  shall  be  bound  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  or  regularity 
of  the  sale,  or  be  affected  in  any  way  by  notice,  express,  implied,  or 
constructive,  that  the  same  is  in  any  way  improper  or  irregular,  or 
be  bound  or  concerned  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
fiale  by  a  mortgagee.  Mortgages  are  discharged  by  a  simple  acknow- 
ledgment (witnessed  in  the  usual  manner)  as  follows : — 

This  mortgage  is  hereby  dtsobArged  [if  dtKharge  b§  only  partial  atatt  90], 
Dated  thii  day  of  ,  18    . 

Mortgagee. 
Signed  by  the  abcvo-camed  A  6.,  as  mortgagee, 
in  the  preflence  of — 
^  CD,, 

ip  [Oecupaiion  and  addreMs\ , 

Where  such  discharges  have  been  duly  registered  by  the  Commis- 
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sioner,    the   policy   is   releaaed   from   the    mortgage  to   the   extent 
specified  io  the  discharge. 

Any  person  acquiring  a  policy  through  the  hankruptcy  of  the 
holder,  or  under  a  will,  or  intestacy,  or  under  a  writ  of  execution 
issued  out  of  any  Court,  may,  on  the  production  of  the  policy,  together 
with  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  bis  right  to  such  policy,  have 
his  title  registered  by  the  GommissioDer  and  the  policy  duly  indorsed, 
and  such  indorsemeiAt  vests  the  policy  in  such  person  fully  and  etfec- 
tually. 

Mortgages  of  policies  may  be  assigned  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  policies.  If  the  Commissioner  refuses  to  register  any  assignment 
or  document,  the  person  desiring  such  registration  may  apply  to  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who,  after  hearing  evidence,  has  the 
power  either  to  order  registration  or  refuse  the  application.  Eegie- 
tration  effected  in  pursuance  of  a  Judge's  order  has  the  effect  of 
discharging  the  Comrniasioner  from  any  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences of  such  registration.  The  department  and  all  other  persons 
whosoever  are  not,  except  in  the  case  of  fraud,  affected  by  notice  of 
any  interest  whatsoever  iu  any  policy  which  interest  is  not  registered 
on  the  policy,  and  registered  dealings  with  the  duly  registered  as- 
signee or  mortgagee  of  a  policy  shall  not,  except  in  the  case  of  fraud, 
be  capable  of  i>eing  set  aside  or  affected  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
by  any  such  notice.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as 
to  registration,  nothing  contained  in  the  Act  operates  as  a  bar  to  pre- 
vent a  competent  Court  from  enforcing  any  equities  which  may  exist 
as  between  the  patties  to  any  transaction  or  matter  relating  lo  any 
policy,  or  any  interest  therein,  or  any  moneys  payable  thereunder. 

In  the  event  of  the  department  keeping  a  pohcy  alive  out  of  its 
surrender  value,  the  Act  specifies  that  all  moneys  so  applied,  with 
interest  accrued  thereon,  shall  be  a  hrst  charge  on  the  poHcy  and 
the  surrender  value  thereof,  and  may  be  deducted  therefrom  as 
against  any  mortgagee  or  assignee  whatsoever. 

Provision  fok  Lost  ok  Destroyed  Policies  oe  Instruments. 
When  any  policy  is  lost  or  destroyed,  or  when  any  instrument 
required  to  be  registered,  or  the  production  of  which  is  in  any  way 
essential  to  registration,  is  lost  or  destroyed,  the  Commissioner 
may,  on  such  evidence  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  thinks  fit,  issue  a  certified  copy  of  such  policy,  which  thereafter 
takes  the  place  of  the  lost  or  destroyed  policy,  and  at  the  same  time 
becomes  the  sole  evidence  of  the  contract  made  by  the  policy;  or 
the  Commissioner  may  effect  any  registration  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  shall  think  fit,  notwithstanding  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  any  such  instrument  as  aforesaid.  Prior  to  the  time  when 
the  special  provision  as  regards  copy  policies  became  law,  the 
department  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with  lost 
policies.  Deadlocks  frequently  occurred,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  bonds  iu  many  cases.  Under  the  present  law,  it  is  my 
practice  to  ask  for  a  statutory  declaratiou  before  a  Justice  of  the 
10 
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Peace  or  solicitor,  folly  explainiog  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
original  policy,  what  Bteps  have  beeu  taken  to  search  for  the  missing 
document,  <fec.  Upon  receipt  of  each  declaration,  it  i?  my  invariable 
practice,  unless  the  circumsta.iices  aie  distinctly  exceptional,  to 
require  the  applicant  for  the  copy  policy  to  deposit  the  cost  of  two  or 
three  advertisements,  to  be  signed  by  me,  setting  foi  tli  that,  unless 
notice  be  lodged  with  me  forbidding  the  issue  of  a  copy  policy,  I 
shall  proceed  to  do  so  after  a  certain  date  specified  in  the  adver- 
tisement. 

In  the  case  of  a  claim  where  the  policy  is  not  forthcoming  at  the 
time  the  ordinary  claim  papers  are  lodged,  1  sometimes  ask  for  a 
bond  to  be  executed  by  the  executor  or  administrator,  and  two 
sureties,  indemnifying  the  department  against  loss.  In  all  such  cases 
I  ask  for  suitable  statutory  declarations,  and  invariably  advertise  the 
loss  of  the  policy,  and  that  I  purpose  issuing  a  copy  after  a  specified 
iiate.  The  arrangement  works  smoothly  enough,  and  I  ti!jd  it  avast 
improvement  on  the  unsatisfactory  stale  of  affairs  that  previously 
obtained. 

Protection  of  Policies. 

Policies  of  the  department  do  not  become  void  by  non-payment 
of  premium  so  long  as  the  surrender  value  is  not  exhausted  by  any 
charges  thereon.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  department's 
policies  are  protected  from  bankruptcy  to  the  extent  of  £2,000, 
exclusive  of  bonuses,  or  in  the  case  of  annuities  to  the  extent  of 
£104  per  annum.  Soch  protection  does  not  avail  to  protect  any 
policy  from  passing  to  a  tnistee  in  bankruptcy  if  it  be  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  that  such  policy 
w^as  taken  out  by  the  bankrupt  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors. 
A  holder  of  a  policy  whose  policy  has  been  protected  from  bankruptcy 
is  incapable  tor  three  years  after  his  bankruptcy  of  disposing  of  the 
same,  except  for  a  paid-up  policy,  or  of  mortgaging  the  same,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  policy  in  force.  The  Commissioner 
in  registering  an  assignment  or  mortgage,  and  any  person  taking 
an  assignment  or  mortgage  of  a  policy,  is  not  bound  to  inquire 
whether  the  holder  of  such  policy  has  been  bankrupt  witMn 
three  years  ;  and  except  in  the  case  of  fraud,  no  assignment  or 
mortgage,  or  registration,  shall  be  capable  of  being  set  aside  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  such  a  policy  as  referred  to,  and  that  the 
holder  thereof  had  so  assigned  or  nsortgaged  it  into  contravention  of 
the  terms  of  such  proviso. 

Moneys  Payable  undek  a  Policy  for  the  Benefit  of  Minors,  &c. 

When  any  moneys  become  payable  under  a  policy  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  a  minor,  or  to  or  for  any  person  otherwise  incapable 
of  exercising  his  rights,  and  there  is  no  trustee  or  person  capable  of 
giving  a  valid  discharge,  such  moneys  may  be  paid  to  the  Public 
Trustee  of  this  colony,  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  acting  under 
special  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Zealand,  unless,  of  course, 
another  trustee  is  appointed  in  due  course  of  law> 
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Iff  however^  application  is  made  to  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Judge  may  appoint  the  Pubhc  Trustee,  or  any  other 
person,  trustee  of  such  moneys  on  such  terms  as  he  may  order. 
Payment  by  the  department  to  the  Pubhc  Trustee,  or  to  a  trustee 
appointed  by  the  Court,  is  a  valid  discharge. 

Pavments  without  Pkobate. 

In  cases  where  the  sum  assured »  exclusive  of  bonuses,  does  nob 
exceed  £200,  the  Commissioner,  without  requiring  probate  or  letters 
of  administration,  may  pay  such  money Sj  together  with  accrued 
lionuses,  to  any  person  being  the  husband,  wife,  father ,  mother, 
cliild,  brothtir,  sister,  nephew,  or  niece  of  such  deceased  person,  or 
to  any  person  who  can  prove  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  be  entitled  to  the  effects  of  the  deceased  person  under 
his  will  (if  any),  or  under  the  statutes  for  the  distribution  of  the 
effects  of  intestates,  or  to  be  entitled  to  obtain  probate  of  the  will  of 
such  deceased  person,  or  to  take  out  letters  of  administration  of  his 
property.  In  every  such  case  the  Commissioner  is  discharged  from 
further  liability  in  respect  of  the  claim  so  paid.  The  Commissioner 
may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  require  probate  or  letters  of  administration  to 
be  taken  out,  and  thereupon  pay  such  moneys  to  the  executor  or 
afl minis trator  of  the  deceased.  All  persons  to  whom  such  moneys 
as  aforesaid  are  paid  are  held  bound  by  the  Act  to  apply  the 
same  in  due  course  of  administration  ;  and,  if  the  Commissioner 
thinks  6t,  he  may  require  such  persons  to  give  sufficient  security 
by  bond  or  otherwise  that  the  moneys  so  paid  will  be  so  applied, 
but  the  Commissioner  is  not  bound  to  see  to  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  such  moneys. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the 
Insurance  Department  has  been  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character. 
It  began  business  in  1870,  some  thirty  years  after  the  New 
Zealand  Company  established  its  first  settlement  at  Wellington, 
where  the  head  office  of  the  depaitmeut  is  situated.  Since  then, 
when  the  population  of  the  colony  numbered  only  248,000  souls, 
what  was  deemed  by  some  persons  a  hazardous  experiment  has 
proved  a  success  considerably  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  origi* 
nators,  and,  judging  by  the  exjierience  of  past  years,  the  prospects 
of  the  fnture  are  replete  with  promise  of  still  further  advancement, 
iiy  the  tables  of  mortality,  as  officially  reported,  the  death  rate  of 
New  Zealand,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  is  the  lowest  in  any  com  muni  ty  within  the  British 
dominions,  or,  indeed,  in  the  world,  and  hence  arise  increased 
profits,  which »  with  the  low  premiums  and  the  valuable  adjunct 
of  the  State  security,  have  obtained  for  the  department  an  apprecia- 
tion and  popularity  to  which  the  growth  of  the  sum  assured ^  the 
expansion  of  the  accmnulated  funds,  and  the  general  condition  of  ihe 
institution,  bear  satisfactory  testimony. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  CONSOLS. 

The  purpose  of  **  The  New  Zealand  Conaola  Act,  1894,"  is,  by  pro- 
viding for  an  iDscriptioo  of  such  Consols,  to  give  further  facilities  for 
the  safe  inveetraent  of  savings.  Practically*  it  establishes  another 
branch  of  the  Government  Savings-Bank,  with  extended  power  of 
investment-  Under  section  3  the  Colonial  Treasurer  is  anthorised  to 
receive  by  way  of  deposits  from  persons  in  the  colony  sums  of  money 
up  to  £500,000;  but  the  amount  deposited  in  any  one  year  must  not 
be  more  than  £250,000.  The  currency  of  such  deposits  is  not  to 
exceed  forty  years.  The  rate  of  interest  must  not  exceed  4  per  cent. 
(The  actual  rate  being  paid  is  3^  per  cent,  per  annum.) 

Poet-office  money-order  offices  throughout  the  colony  are  made 
use  of  to  receive  applications  for  inscription,  and  also  for  payment  of 
the  half' yearly  interest  on  the  amounts  deposited.  'I'he  Receivers 
are  the  Postmasters,  and  the  Registrar  under  the  Act  is  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  WeUington. 

Regulations  have  been  issued,  under  which  every  deposit  of  money 
for  inscription  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  application  according  to 
the  form  given  below,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  the  applicant  and 
countersigned  by  the  Receiver  (Postmaster)  taking  the  deposit.  The 
person  paying  the  money  receives  an  interim  receipt  pending  ofi&cial 
acknowledgment  from  the  Registrar  at  Wellington.  The  receipt  sub- 
sequently given  by  the  Registrar  to  the  Consols-holder  is  not  a  nego- 
tiable document,  or  of  monetary  value,  beyond  its  being  proof  of  the 
deposit  for  purposes  of  inscription.  A  holder  of  Consols  can  obtain 
from  the  Registrar  on  application  and  payment  of  6s.  a  certified  copy 
of  any  entry  in  the  register  relating  to  his  deposit. 

There  is  provision  for  the  transfer  of  Consols  from  one  holder  to 
another  on  application  being  made  to  the  Registrar  according  to  the 
second  form  given;  and  payment  of  Is.  fee. 

In  case  an  ioacriber  desires  to  make  use  of  his  deposit,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  to  the  extent  of  £5,  or  a  multiple  of  £5,  he  can  obtain 
a  Consols  certificate  which  is  payable  to  hearer,  and  is  transferable 
by  delivery.  This  certificate  entities  the  holder  to  receive  interest 
half-yearly  at  the  same  rate  as  the  original  inscription,  and  also  to 
payment  of  the  principal  sum  on  the  due  date. 

The  application  for  the  certificate  must  be  according  to  the  form 
appended,  and  the  fee  payable  is  Is.  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  or 
aliquot  part  thereof  expressed  in  the  certificate.  There  is  also  a  fee 
at  the  above  rate  for  inscribing  the  amount  of  a  Consols  certificate. 
The  form  of  Consols  cenifi^cate  is  also  given. 

Interest  on  Consols  for  which  no  certificate  has  been  issued  is 
payable  by  warrant,  and  such  warrants  are  transferable  by  indorse- 
ment in  the  manner  provided  in  the  form. 

Interest  on  Consols  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  issued  in 
payable  to  the  bearer  of  the  certificate  on  presentation  at  any  post- 
ofiice  money -order  office,  or  at  the  Treasury,  WaUingtou  (see  the 
last  form). 
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The  Act  provides  for  the  deposit  of  money  by  minors,  which 
may  be  acceptable  to  parents  as  encouraging  habits  of  thrift  in 
children. 

The  Consols  have  a  currency  to  the  1st  February,  1910,  and  carry 
interest  at  the  rate  of  tliree  pounds  ten  shillings  for  every  one  hun- 
dred pounds  deposited,  and  an  assured  investment  of  moneys  bearing 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  so  long  a  term  should  secure,  when  well 
known,  a  large  portion  of  the  deposits  of  our  thrifty  population. 
Applic4iiiofi  for  Inscription. 
To  the  Registrar  of  Itmcribed  Conaok, 
Treasury,  Wellington. 
I   [We],  ,  of  ,  having  this  day  deposited  at  the  sum 

pounds  ahillinga  &nd  pcnee,  for  investment  in        'per-ceiit. 

New  Zealand  GodboIb,  hereby  request  that  the  eame  may  be  duly  inBcrtbed 
in  the  books  ot  jour  office  in  the  name  of  . 

Signature  ot  depoBitor: 

FuU  address  of  depoflibor,  together  with  name  of  ne&reit 
money-order  office  : 
Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  18U    . 

Deposit  duly  received  as  above. 

Signature  of  Rueeiver : 

Application  for  Tramfer. 
In  eonsideration  of  the  sum  of  ,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknow- 

ledged, I   [we],  of  do  assign  the  sum  of  pounds 

shillinga  and  pence,  being  my  [oiirj    interest  or  share  in  the  New  Zea- 

land -per  ceot.  Inscribed  Confiols,  under  the  **  The  New  Zealand  Consols 
Act,  lB9i/'  Mud  all  my  [our]  property,  right,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  samoi 
and  thi?  dividends  thereon,  unto  ^  of  ,  Inn  [their]  exeoutrors. 

adminifitrators,  or  aasigns,  and  the  Registrar  is  hereby  requested  to  transfer  the 
same  accordingly.    The  prescribed  fee  of  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Witness  my  [our]  hand     ,  thin  day  of  ,  169     . 

Signature  :  .  ' 

Witnessed  by — 
Signature : 
Occupation : 
Address : 

I  [WeJ ,  of  fdo  hereby  accept  the  above  Consols,  and  apply 

for  the  transfer  thereof  to  me  [us] . 

Signature : 
Witnessed  by- 
Signature  : 

Application  for  Ccmoli  Certificatt, 

Place : 

Date :  .  189    , 

To  the  R^istrar  of  Inscribed  Consols, 
Treasury,  Wellington. 
I   [We] ,  »  of  .  oeing  the  kolder  of  New  Zealand  Inscribed  Con- 

sols to  the  amount  of  pounds  shiUingR   and  pence,   do 

hereby  make  application  for  a  Consols  certificate  in  favour  of  bearer  for  the  sum 
of  pounds,  to  be  issued  to  me  [us]  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 

provisions  contained  in  "  The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894.*'  The  prescribed 
fee  of  is  enclosed  herewith. 


Witness— 


Signature : 


Signature  : 
Occupation : 
Address : 
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No.        ,  £ 

The  bearer  of  this  certificate  will  be  entitled  to  payment  of  the  sum  of 
pounds  sterling  upon  presentation  hereof  at  the  Treasury  at  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  on  the  day  of  ,19        ^  together   with   Bueh    interest, 

computed  at  tbo  rate  of  sterling  per  ceutum  per  annnni,  as  may   be 

found  to  be  unpaid  on  the  before  mentioned  date  in  accordance  witb  the  indorse- 
menta  of  interest  pay  mentE  made  hereon. 

The  principal  and  interest  are  a  charge  upon  and  ahall  be  paid  out  of  the 
accruing  income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony. 

Interest  hereon  at  the  rate  of  eterltng  per  centum  per  annum  is 

payable  half-yearly,  on  the  and  in  each  year,  at  any  post  office 

money-order  office  within  the  colony.. 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  is  to  be  indorBed  on  the  back  hereof  by  the 
person  making  such  payment. 

Dated   at  the  office   of    the    Registrar  of   Inscribed  Consols,   Wellington 
,  189     , 

,  Registrar. 

Countersigned — 

,  Controller  and  Auditor- General. 

Entered,  folio 

[On  the  backi  indorsements  of  the  half-yearly  dividends  paid  by  the  PoBi> 
master  are  to  be  duly  made.] 

Dividend  Warrant. 
To  the  Treasury  at  Wellington,  or  to  the  Postmaster  at  any  post-office 
money -order  office  throughout  the  colony. 
pL£AiiE   pay  or  order   the  sum  of  pounds  shillings   and 

pence,  being  interest  for  half-year  due  » 189     ,  on  B  .per- 

cent. New  Zealand  Conaois. 

£  :        :        «  t  Registrar. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  above-mentioned  sum  in  full 
payment  of  interest  for  half -year  due  as  above. 

Signature : 


8EOTIOH    II. 


AGEICULTUHE  IK   NEW  ZEALAND, 

[By  M.  Murphy,  P.L.S.J 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  ia  oo  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions where  agncoiture,  in  its  widest  sense,  can  be  carried  oo 
with  so  much  certainty  ami  with  such  good  results  as  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  range  of  latitude,  extending  as  it  does  from  34°  to  47° 
South,  secures  ifor  the  colony  a  diversity  of  cUmate  which  renders  it 
suitable  for  all  the  products  of  subtropical  and  temperate  zones, 
while  an  insular  position  protects  it  from  the  continuous  and  piu"ch- 
ing  droughts  which  periodically  inflict  such  terrible  losses  on  the 
agi'iculturist  and  pastoral ist  of  Australia  and  South  America. 

Again,  the  climate,  although  somewhat  variable,  never  reaches 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  So  genial,  indeed,  is  it  that  most 
animals  and  plants,  when  first  introduced  to  the  colony,  assume  a 
vigour  unknown  to  them  before. 

NoBTH  Island. 

Ail  the  best  forage-plants  and  grasses  thrive  most  admirably, 
continuing  to  grow  throughout  the  year  with  little  intermission* 
Stock  of  every  sort  thrive  and  fatten  rapidly  on  the  pastures,  coming 
to  maturity  at  an  early  age  without  the  aid  of  roots  or  condi mental 
foods.  All  cereals  flourish  equally  well,  more  especially  Indian  corn, 
which  produces  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre. 

So  full  is  the  soil  of  plant- food  that  several  continuous  crops  of 
potatoes  or  cereals  may  be  taken  with  little  apparent  exhaustion. 
Wheat,  oata,  and  barley  thrive  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich  ;  other- 
wise they  produce  enormous  crops  of  straw,  without  a  corresponding 
yield  of  corn.  The  tobacco- pi  ant  thrives  well,  as  do  also  hops  and 
sorghum,  broom -corn,  peanut,  hemp,  ramee  or  rhea  (Cliina  grass), 
together  with  a  large  variety  of  economic  plants,  the  growth  of 
which  will  one  day  afford  employment  lor  a  large  population.  In 
addition  to  these,  all  the  British,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  fruits,  with 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  olives,  and  vines  (in  the  northern  part), 
flourish  abundantly,  requiring  but  ordinary  care.  Potatoes  are 
largely  grown,  and  yield  heavy  crops. 

Much  of  the  country  along  the  south-west  and  west  coast  is  being 
rapidly  taken  up,  and  the  primeval  forest  is  fast  disappearing  before 
the  settler's  axe.  For  the  most  part,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
growth  of  glass  and  clover  is  extremely  rapid  and  vigorous  when 
sown  on  the  surface  after  the  felled  timber  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire. 

To  the  British  husbandman  it  will  fleem  almost  incredible  that 
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the  best  paeture-graeses  grow  and  thrive  as  they  do  with  no  other 
preparation  than  the  ashes  resulting  from  the  burnt  timber,  with 
no  ploughing  and  no  previooa  loosening  of  the  eoil — this,  of  course, 
being  impossible  amongst  the  forest  of  stumps— and  yet,  in  less  than 
a  year  from  the  date  of  scattering  the  seed,  this  same  land  w^ili  fatten 
from  live  to  six  sheep  per  acre. 

So  rapidly  are  these  fertile  forest-laiida  being  cleared  and  con- 
verted into  pastures  that  the  demand  for  stock  (principally  dairy) 
has  greatly  increased,  and  this  demand  must  continue  for  a  series  of 
years  before  it  is  fully  met. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  stock  was  so  no- 
saleable,  especially  in  the  North  Islanrl,  that  little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  and  the  supply  fell  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  The  demand  which  has  now  set  in  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
aettlement;  of  the  bush -lands  with  small  seletitors  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry. 

Those  who  in  the  past  have  watched  the  progress  of  New  Zea- 
land, especially  of  the  North  Island,  have  always  maintained  that 
when  the  Maori  difficulties  and  other  impediments  to  settlement 
were  over,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  advance  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  The  time  has  now  come,  and  all  that  is  required  to 
expedite  the  coming  prosperity  is  the  settlement  of  our  lands  by  a 
thrifty  class  of  settlers. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  unoccupied,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  of  good  quality,  and  only  waiting  the  hand  of  man  to  ra&ke 
it  carry,  with  very  little  cost,  large  herds  of  dairy  stock,  with  flocks 
of  long- wool  and  crossbred  sheep.  The  west  coast  of  the  island  is 
essentially  a  cat  tie -country.  Considerable  areas  in  the  nudland 
districts  are  adapted  to  long- wool  sheep,  as  is  also  the  country  along 
the  east  coast.  Much  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  being 
good  sheep -landi  a  large  porfcion  of  which  is  quite  capable  of 
carrying  two  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  some  of  it  as  many  as  three 
or  four. 

Middle  Island 

If  the  North  Island  has  a  splendid  inheritance  in  her  forests, 
the  Middle  Island  can  boast  of  her  magnificent  plain-lands,  rolling 
downs,  and  vast  mountain  ranges,  ah  of  w^hich,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  have  already  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the 
colony. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  presented  to  the  first- 
camers  a  ^-ast  plain,  covered  only  with  waving  tussock- grass,  ofifer- 
ing  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  plough. 

Travelling  south,  the  country  assumes  a  different  character :  easy, 
undulating  downs,  well  watered,  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
fertile  plains,  the  greater  portion  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture, 
and  all  of  it  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  Island  is  not  so  warm  m  summer  nor 
80  mild  in  winter  as  that  experienced  in  the  North  Island.  How- 
ever, as  has  already  been  stated,  there  are  no  extremes  of  heat  or 
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cold.  Much  more  might  be  said  in  praise  of  this  portion  of  the 
colony.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  say  so  much  in  order  that  readers 
may  better  comprehend  the  comparative  ease  with  which  every  kind 
of  fanning  is  carried  on  in  New  Zealand  as  compared  with  other 
countries  less  favourably  situated. 

Agricultukal  Statistics, 
Full  particulars,  with  comparative  tables  showing  the  progress  of 
agriculture  m  the  colony,  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  portion  of 
this  work,  Part  IL,  Section  XVIII, 

The  Past  Skason, 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  had  to  record  a  shortage  of 
crops  (generally  speaking),  the  result  of  insufficient  moisture  in  the 
soil,  coupled  at  times  with  hot  winds  of  greater  or  leas  intensity  and 
endurance ;  and  a  coriesponding  shortage  of  grain  yields,  parched 
pastures,  and  scarcity  of  foo<i  for  all  descriptions  of  farm  animals. 

This  period  of  scarcity  has  given  place  to  one  of  abnormal  plenty. 
In  the  autumn  of  1898  a  change  came  over  the  face  of  nature,  the 
result  of  oft-recurring  showers  of  rain,  never  too  heavy  or  contmuous 
to  check  the  routine  of  farm-work.  Ploughing  and  ^owin^  went  on 
uninterruptedly  till  the  whole  of  the  crops  were  committed  to  the 
soil,  which  wan  in  the  very  best  condition  possible.  The  absence  of 
severe  cold  or  chilling  rains  resulted  in  a  continuous  growth,  both 
of  com  and  grass,  throughout  the  season,  with  the  ultimate  result  ] 
of  abnormal  crops  of  all  kinds  of  cereals,  and  of  grasses  and  clover. 
A  reference  to  the  agricultural  biaiistics  on  page  350  will  show  that , 
the  area  under  wheat  lust  season  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  1 
by  83,233  acres,  and  the  yield  has  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the 
previous  season,  which  was  estimated  at  17  bushels,  as  against  30  (ap- 
proximately) for  1898-99.  The  unusually  high  price  ruling  for  wheat, 
and  uideed  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  in  1898,  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  fanikers  to  put  an  increased  area  under  wheat  and  oats  :  a 
proceeding  which  mijL^ht  have  been  expected  to  produce  the  results 
which  have  followed — viz.,  ruinously  low  prices.  Fanners  seemed  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  high  prices  which  were  obtainable 
for  cereals  was  not  caused  by  any  shortage  in  tlie  Home  or  foreign 
cropB,  but  rather  to  a  shortage  m  some  of  the  other  colonies,  which 
ran  w^heat  op  to  4s,  and  over  per  bushel,  and  potatoes  to  £7  and  J£8 
per  ton.  These  prices  went  fai*  to  recuup  matiy  farmers  for  the  par- 
tial failure  of  their  crops ;  so  much  so  that  many  of  ihem  declare 
that,  notwithstanding  thn  abundance  of  the  harvest  this  season,  they 
were  then  better  off,  wheat  being  almost  unsaleable  at  2s.  per 
bushel,  and  oats  at  la.  The  following  remarks  by  **  Ovis,"  in  the 
Canterhury  AgricuUnral  and  Pastoral  Association  s  Jouruai  for  May. 
are  entirely  to  the  point.     He  says  \- — 

With  a  huge  crop  of  wboat  on  hand^  and  no  imiDedi&le  prospect  of  aoj  sub- 
itautial  riso  in  price,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  area  sown  in  wheat 
this  stason  will  bfi  considerablj  re^Crioted.  What  haa  taken  place  her<}  eeema  to 
be  ^hat  hag  happened  to  a  greater  or  teaser  extent  in  toost  of  the  wheat- growing 
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OQUn tries  of  the  world.  A  higher  level  oC  pricea  for  a  season  or  two  led  to  an  m- 
orease  of  Acreage,  aod  coiocident  with  the  extended  area  oame  excef^tionally  good 
crops,  so  that  the  world's  wheat  market  ia  f  nil  to  overdo  wing.  It  ta  true  that  no  less 
a  peraoDage  than  Sir  W,  Crooke,  the  PreHtdent  of  the  Bhtish  AssociatioD^  assafSB 
ua  that,  natwithstandtog  the  Gnormous  production  of  the  last  wheat  harvest  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  reserves  had  fallen  so  low  during  the  two  preced- 
ing seaaods,  and  the  wheat-oonsuming  population  o!  the  worUl  has  incre&eed  mo 
largely,  that  even  now  the  world  stands  close  upon  the  verge  of  a  wheat  famine. 
That  sort  of  thing,  however,  has  been  predicted  before  by  men  learned  in  8ta*.istic»| 
and  so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  has  the  (^i[act  date  at  which  the  world  woe  to 
come  to  an  end  been  more  than  once  definitely  fixed ;  but  the  wheat  supply  han 
never  run  out  yet,  and  the  world  fltill  swinga  in  ita  proper  orbit.  But  it  may  be 
a  point  worth  noting  that  at  no  time  since  their  last  harvest  has  the  Americaa 
visible  supply  of  wheat  risen  much  above  fifty  mil  Lion  buahela,  while  some  five  or 
six  years  ago,  wben  the  price  in  the  Knglian  market  waa  even  lower  than  it  in 
now,  the  American  visible  aupply  of  wheat  sometimea  rose  as  high  as  ninety 
million  bushels.  No  doubt  a  rise  in  the  English  market  would  bring  out  the 
Americao  supply  more  readily,  but  the  fact  of  tho  visible  supply  remaining  so 
steadily  at  about  the  same  figure  aeema  to  indicate  that  the  American  surplus  it 
not  exceptionally  great.  There  is  still  room  for  developmeuts  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket a  during  the  next  six  months.  We  are  ouriielves  Hurrounded  by  an  unprece- 
dentedly  heavy  wheat  supply*  and  the  aamo  is  the  case  in  Auatralia  ;  and  from 
thin  evidence  of  our  senses  we  are  not  unnaturally  disposed  to  form  the  imprea* 
aion  that  the  world  in  general  is  equally  full  of  tbe  cereal  from  which  is  derived 
the  so-called  "  staff  of  life  "  for  so  many  huodrodsof  millions  of  (he  human  race. 
But  our  contribution  to  the  world'a  wheat  anpplyjArge  and  important  aa  it  may 
be  to  us,  doea  not  amount  to  much  more  than  a  drop  in  a  bucket.  An  infinitesi- 
mal diminution  or  increaae  per  acre  (  f  the  European  and  American  wheat-orop 
would  amount  to  as  much  as  all  that  we  can  grow.  By  the  time  our  next  spring 
Is  here  the  wbeat-erop  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  now  growing  will  have  been 
harveated,  and  the  ouurae  of  wheat  prices  during  the  next  six  months  must  there- 
fore largely  depend  upon  whether  that  harveat  turoa  out  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 

With  the  reaonrcea  which  we  have  within  our  refioh,  it  is  unwise  to  make 
the  wheat-orop  an  unduly  prominent  egg  in  the  baaket.  It  waa  not  a  well- 
ordered  proceeding  for  farmers  last  winter  to  acrambie  every  available  acre  into 
wheat  because  the  pnce  happened  to  be  high  just  then  ;  but  it  would*  perhaps, 
he  not  leaa  unwiae  if  the  area  sown  in  wheat  thi^^  year  ahouid  be  restricted 
within  excBptionaliy  narrow  limibe  on  account  of  the  price  at  the  prcaent  time 
leaving  little  or  no  margin  of  profit.  On  most  farms  containing  land  suitable 
for  wheat-growing  there  is  usually  a  certain  aoreage  which  may  be  conveniently 
and  adviaedly  aown  to  that  crop,  and  if  the  wheat  area  la  increased  or  diminished 
in  any  substantial  degree  it  upsets  what  has  been  fc  uud  by  experience  lo  be  the 
suitable  and  orderly  course  of  things.  It  is  unwlae  to  upset  a  regular  and  esta- 
blished system  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  wheat  market  at  a  certain 
time  happens  to  be  either  buoyant  or  depressed  ;  for  the  course  of  the  wheat 
market  during  any  six  months  of  any  year  no  man  can  foretell.  The  wheat 
production  and  the  wheat  consumption  of  the  world  is  too  big  a  thing,  and  ia 
mfiuenced  by  too  great  and  widespread  a  variety  of  oircumstanoes,  to  admit  of 
ftsy  accuracy  of  prediction  being  arrived  at  by  statisticiana  or  anybody  else ;  and 
wben  a  man  thinks  he  knows,  the  only  thing  he  can  be  quite  sure  about  ia  that 
he  does  not  know.  So  far  aa  the  farmers  of  Canterbury  are  concerned,  tbe  post* 
tion  in  which  they  have  found  themselvea  has  been  something  quite  out  of  the 
oommon.  Tbe  season  has  been  one  of  euch  extraordinary  productiveness  that, 
with  an  unuaually  large  extent  of  land  and  amount  of  working  capital  devoted  lo 
wheat-growing,  the  feed  supply  exceeds  the  requirements  of  the  stock  available 
for  eating  it  of!.  Had  farmers  held  their  hand  m  the  matter  of  wheatgrowing, 
and  gone  in  more  largely  for  turuipAt  rape,  &e,,  the  dif&culty  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  atock  would  have  been  coo&iderably  increased  :  a  very  singular  state 
of  affairs  indeed,  and  one,  perhaps,  not  likely  to  recur  for  many  a  year.  The 
tiext  year  will  he  a  busy  time  for  fanoers,  whether  it  is  a  proBtable  one  or  not, 
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tot  fr  large  breadth  oi  liuid  ia  Bbubble  implies  the  neoeaiity  of  a  lot  of  oultlT&tioQ, 
for  sM  th&t  ]&nct  has  to  go  back  into  grass,  or  be  otherwiae  dealt  with.  What- 
ever the  course  that  may  ba  adoptedp  the  plough  must  be  kept  going,  and  there 
wiil  be  a  corresponding  demand  for  aeeda  ol  difiarent  kinds.  It  is  well  that 
there  ta  a  good  ^cipply  of  grasseeod  in  6h«  ooantry,  and  if  we  get  a  fairly  good 
ieaeon  or  two  following  ihia  one  there  will  be  much  new  paabure,  which  in  its 
turn  will  have  ftn  effect  on  the  demand  for  sheep. 

Since  the  price  of  aheep  went  up  after  shearing,  the  market,  with  occasional 
Euctuationa,  has  maintaLned  a  high  level  ever  aince.  Considering  the  plentiful 
lupply  of  feedp  together  with  aome  improved  proapect  of  the  wool  market  and  the 
steady  demand  for  frozen  mutton,  there  does  not  appear  any  likelihood  of  a  fall 
in  prices  during  the  winter^  As  the  turnips  come  into  u£e  there  may  even  be  an 
increased  demand  for  aheap  for  fattening  purposen.  Prices  have,  however,  been 
pushed  to  somewhere  about  the  fall  limit  at  which  any  margin  of  profit  is  left  to 
the  purchaaer.  Had  the  price  of  wheat  been  good,  with  feed  aa  anundant  as  it 
is,  there  might  have  been  a  good  deal  of  wild  speculation  in  sheep  indulged  In 
this  season ;  but,  with  wheat  a  drug,  and  &o  much  working  capital  absorbed  ia 
Ihat  branch  of  the  egricuUural  industry,  the  purchasing  power  of  those  who 
have  feed  has  been  Umited,  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  original  Rothschild  never  to 
give  more  for  a  thing  than  it  is  worth ;  only  perhapa  it  re(|uires  the  i^agaciiy  of  a 
Rothschild  bo  know  exactly  when  the  limit  ol  worth  has  been  reached.  In  wheat 
we  have  nothing  to  go  upon  eicoept  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  is  a  very 
di^^cult  matter  to  arrive  at,  taking  the  world  throughout.  If  we  knew  the 
average  cost  per  buahel  of  producicg  the  world's  wheat  crops,  we  might  perhaps 
bo  tolerably  safe  in  assuming  that  the  average  price  would  not  be  far  above  that 
figure.  In  Manitoba,  for  instance,  they  reckon  the  cost  of  growing  a  thirty- 
buabei  an  acre  crop  of  wheat  at  about  £1  per  acre;  hut  it  costt;  n»  on  an  average 
Qonsiderably  more  than  £1  to  grow  thirty  bushels  ol  wheat,  so  that  Manitoba 
can  grow  wheat  at  a  profit  wheu  we  cannot.  With  regard  to  what  a  aheep  is 
worth,  we  have  some  basis  to  go  upon,  something,  at  any  rate,  approaching 
reasonable  probability.  The  value  of  the  sheep  stock  of  all  claseea  is  ruled 
mainly  by  the  value  of  the  exported  surplus.  The  value  of  stores  for  fattening 
purposes  depends,  o(  course,  in  a  direct  manner  on  this  consideration.  With 
atores  going  at  the  pricea  they  are  this  autumn,  graziers  cannot  look  for  more 
than  a  vary  moderate  return  for  the  food  consumed  in  the  process  of  fattening. 
It  is  generaUy  the  case  in  places  of  plentiful  feed  that  the  margin  between  the 
prices  of  store  and  fat  sheep  ia  brought  down  to  within  very  narrow  limits,  and 
when  a  grazier  gets  bold  of  a  beid-doing  lot  of  sheep  the  margin  may  disappear 
altogether.  If  every  sheep  comes  out  in  prime  freezing  condition  by  the  time 
the  turnips  are  finiahed  the  trane action  may  come  out  all  right,  but  when  there 
la  a  long  "  tail  **  to  the  mob,  tho  profits  are  liable  to  taper  on  in  a  corresponding 
degree.  In  buying  breeding  ewes,  too,  especially  ewes  full-mouthed  and  over, 
their  real  value  must  depend  largely  on  what  their  progeny  bring  in  as  freesara. 
Aged  ewes,  if  they  are  not  too  old,  are  generally  considered  the  beat  to  breed  from 
for  fat  lambs,  hut  if  a  man  gives  eight  or  nine  shillings  for  a  four  or  five-year-old 
ewe  he  must  be  pretty  fortunate  with  his  lambs  to  make  much  out  of  the  deal. 
If  he  does  not  get  a  good  percentage  of  lambs,  aud  get  them  all,  or  nearly  all, 
away  fat«  and  if  he  has  to  sell  the  awes  for  boiling-dowD,  which  may  happen  in  a 
season  of  drought,  he  will  certainly  find  In  the  long-run  that  he  has  given  more 
for  the  ewes  than  they  are  worth* 

Wheat. 
The  Canterbury  PkiDS,  the  great  wheat-growing  district  of  the 
Mifldle  Island,  extend  150  miles  north  and  souths  running  inland 
from  the  sea  for  forty  miles,  the  whole  forming  an  area  of  about 
3,000,000  acres.  A  great  portion  of  this  vast  plain  is  adnjirably 
adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  of  the  best 
quality,  the  growing  of  which  has  been  carried  on  extensively,  more 
especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  reaper -and*  binder.     The 


total  area  under  wheat  for  threshiDg  in  the  colony  for  the  season 
1898-99  was  399,034  acres,  of  which  M9,S52  acres  were  grown  in 
Canterbury »  the  average  yields  being  approximately  30  bushels  per 
acre.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  stones  or  impediaienta 
of  any  kind.  Single-furrow  ploughs  are  now  rarely  seen,  double- 
and  three -furrow  ploughs  being  in  general  use.  Three  horses, 
occasionally  four,  with  a  man  or  a  boy,  can  turn  over  three  acres 
per  day  on  the  plains,  at  a  cost  of  5a.  or  6s.  per  acre.  A  stroke  of  h 
the  disc  or  other  harrow,  followed  by  the  seed-drill  and  light  harrow*s,  H 
completes  the  operation  of  sowing. 

Seed-sowing  commences  in  May,  and  can  be  continued  as  weather 
permits  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  heavy  swarapdaad  (drained) 
on  into  September  and  even  October.     From  IJ  to  H  and  2  bushels 

Pof  seed  per  acre  are  usually  sown,  the  quantity  increasing  as  the     fl 
season  advances.  H 

Good  results  are  in  general  obtained  by  feeding-off  the  early-  H 
sown  grain  with  sheep,  followed  by  the  harrowe  and  roller.  The  " 
average  yield  on  the  better  class  of  soil  in  favourable  seasons  is 
from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre  of  dressed  grain.  The  usual  general 
average  for  the  whole  colony  may  be  set  down  at  23  to  28  bushels, 
according  to  the  season.  It  nmst  also  be  stated  that  the  small-bird 
nuisance  (principally  the  English  sparrow)  reduces  the  average  by 
at  least  2  to  3  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  As  a 
set-off  against  this,  however,  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  and 
seeds  of  weeds  must  be  credited  to  these  feathered  marauders. 
Another  cause  for  low  averages  is  the  fact  that  wheat  is  sown  on  land 
entirely  too  light  in  quality  for  that  cereal.  It  will,  however,  be 
noted  that  the  general  average  yield  of  all  otir  cereals  is  higher  than 
that  of  most  other  countries  except  that  of  Britain  herself.  fl 

Several  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown,  but  Hunter's  White,  Pearl,  ™ 
and  Velvet  Chaff  are  the  favourite  kinds  for  winter  sowing.  Red 
and  White  Tuscan  are  usually  sown  in  spring.  Extensive  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  on  in  New  South  Wales  as  to  the  merits  of 
various  classes  of  wheats,  the  produce  of  cross-bred  varieties.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  the  results. 

In  view  of  the  periodical  attacks  of  rust,  advantage  will  doubtless 
be  taken  of  the  experience  gained  by  carefully-conducted  expenments 
which  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  few  years  in  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  arid  Queensland,  where  it  is  claimed  that  certain 
wheats  have  been  found  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  rust^  thus 
minimising  the  losses  caused  by  that  fungus.  But  farmers  will  do 
w^eil  to  receive  with  caution  reports  as  to  the  rust-resisting  qualities 
of  one  wheat  as  compared  with  anotlier.  Periodically  varieties  are 
introrioeed  with  every  assurance  of  their  r list-resisting  qualities,  but 
as  often  have  they  failed  to  realise  what  was  claimed  for  them.  A 
really  rust-resisting  wheat  would  be  of  untold  value  to  humanity. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  losses  caused  by  this 
disease ;  its  ravages  have  existed  with  varying  intensity  from  time 
immemoriaL     Early   sowing  was  said   to   be   the  best   preventive 
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measure,  for  the  reason  that  the  older  the  leaves  are  tke  tougher 
they  become,  rendering  them  less  hable  to  attack  from  rust  spores. 
This  theory,  however;  has  not  heen  borne  out  by  actual  observation 
in  this  colony,  as  early-sown  crops  are  sometioies  attacked,  if  not 
severely. 

Dressing  the  seed  with  genuine  blue  stone  is  found  to  be  a  certain 
specific  for  smut  in  its  various  forma,  but  not  for  rust. 

The  Oamaru  (North  Otago)  district  is  famous  for  the  quality  of 
its  wheat,  grown  on  limestone  soil. 

Oats  and  Babley. 

Otago  and  Southland  diafericts  excel  in  the  production  of  oats, 
which  is  their  principal  cerea!  crop,  the  breadth  of  laud  laid  down 
last  season  being  220,4:27  acres  of  oats,  against  99,75*2  acres  of 
wheat. 

The  usual  yield  of  oats  in  Otago  and  Southland  is  from  40  to  80 
bushels  per  acre,  the  cost  of  production  being  about  the  same  as 
wheat — viz.,  £9  per  acre  when  grown  from  grass-land,  ^ud  £1  10s. 
from  BtubbJe.  The  vdrieties  of  oats  most  in  favour  are  SparrowbiU, 
Winter  Dun,  Canadian,  Tartary,  and  Danish. 

Malting  barley,  of  very  superior  quahty,  is  grown  in  Nelson  and 
Marlborough,  where  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  its  culture. 

Barley  :  The  growing  of  this  cereal  for  maltjng  purposes  requires 
more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  in  this  colony.  The  Malting 
Company  of  New  South  Wales  have  entered  into  contracts  with 
farmers  for  regular  supplies.  This  will  give  a  stimulus  to  its  growth. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  crop  that  it  will  show  a  better  result  than 
wheat  for  the  following  reasons  :  (1)  It  is  less  exhaustive  to  the  soil ; 
(2)  it  gives  an  average  yield  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent, 
more  than  wheat ;  (3)  the  growing  crop  in  favourable  seasons  can  be 
fed  off  twice,  or  even  three  times,  to  the  advantage  of  the  subsequent 
yield  of  grain.  Land  of  a  light  and  calcareous  nature,  but  unsuit- 
able for  wheat,  wiU  give  a  barley  thin  in  the  skin,  and  particularly 
suited  for  malting  purposes.  Specially- selected  seed- barley  has 
been  imported  and  supplied  to  farmers  at  net  cost,  the  company  also 
undertaking  to  guarantee  a  price  for  the  product  if  of  a  good  malt- 
ing quality.  In  cormection  with  this  aspect  of  the  question,  the 
company  mention  that  when  the  current  market  price  for  wheat  is 
2s.  6d.  a  bushel,  at  least  3s.  6d.  would  be  readily  given  for  good 
barley.  Barley  is  not  a  difficult  crop  to  raise,  but  there  are  certain 
points  that  need  careful  attention,  which,  if  neglected,  would 
probably  result  m  the  production  of  an  inferior  sample,  which 
would  hardly  pay  for  growing.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
might  well  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  Eidvisable  to  have 
attached  to  their  staff  of  experts  one  or  two  more,  whose  special 
business  it  should  be  to  enlighten  farmers  on  subjects  connected 
with  their  business,  such  as  the  growing  of  barley  for  making  pur- 
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poses,   tlig  breediut^  of  dairy  stocky   aud   the  plantiQg   of  trees 
economic  purposes.      The   increased   area*   aiiiounting   to    161,485 
acres,  under  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  in  the  past  season  is  not  likely 
to   be   uiaiutained,  ami  the  ciiltore  of    roots    and   grasses   will   be 
reverted  to. 

Remarks  on  Cekeals, 

Observers  of  passing  events,  as  affecting  rural  affairs,  must  have 
noted  that  corn-growing,  like  that  of  any  other  industry,  has  its 
cycles  of  depression,  followed  by  others  of  prosperity.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  predicted  that  profitable  wheat-growing  had  come  to  an 
end  in  this  colony,  and  indeed  it  appeared  like  i;  when  wheat  fell 
to  28,  and  2s-  6d.  per  bushel.  The  acceptance  of  this  theory  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  rape,  barley,  oat^,  peas, 
Ac,  for  feeding  nheep,  lambs,  and  pigs,  from  which  a  more  certain 
return  could  be  secured,  while  larj^e  areas  of  formerly  cultivated  land 
reverted  to  pasture  for  gi^azmg  purposes.  The  nniuufacture  of 
cheese  and  butter  also  received  a  lasting  atimuluK.  The  curtailment 
of  the  wheat  area  referred  to  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
evil,  for  had  farmers  gone  on  cropping  indiscrindnately,  our  fields 
would  not  only  have  become  exhausted,  hut  they  would  have  been 
polluted  with  weeds  to  an  irrecoverable  extent.  Farmers  have  come 
to  flee  that  a  mixed  system  is  the  only  safe  course  to  pursue  novs* 
in  the  management  of  their  land. 

Root-crops. 

Potatoes  :  Potatoes  are  largely  grown  throughout  New  Zealand. 
On  suitable  soils  very  heavy  crops  are  raised,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  to  dig  from  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  although  the  general  average 
is  much  lower,  for  the  reason  that  unsuitable  land  is  frequently 
devoted  to  this  crop.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  planted  without 
manure,  but,  where  used,  honedust,  superphosphate,  blood-manure, 
or  animal  guano  (which  may  be  procured  of  first  quality  from  the 
local  manure  manufactories),  from  1  cwt,  to  2cwt.  per  acre,  is 
applied  with  good  results.  The  potato  is,  however,  an  expensive 
crop  to  grow,  costing  from  £o  to  £6  per  acre.  The  year  1898  will  be 
long  remembered  as  a  record  one  for  potato -growers  as  regards 
prices.  The  drought  which  affected  several  of  the  Australian 
Coloni*-^s  caused  a  great  shortage  in  tiiat  esouh^nt,  and  prices  ati- 
vanced  to  £6  and  £7  per  ton.  As  much  as  £70  lias  been  realised 
per  acre  over  a  considerable  area. 

Land  for  potatoes  is  usually  broken  out  of  grass,  skim -ploughed 
in  autumn,  ploughed  deeply  in  spring,  and  thorcjughly  tilled  ;  or 
potatoes  may  be  grown  in  drills  openeil  and  closed  with  a  double* 
furrow  plough.  The  seed— 15cwi.  per  acre — is  then  ploughed  in 
under  every  third  furrow,  the  after-culture  consisting  of  harrowing 
just  as  the  crop  is  appearing  over  groimd  (by  this  means  myriads 
of  seedling  weeds  are  destroyed) ;  drill-grubbing,  hoeing,  horse -hoeing, 
and  earthing-up  being  the  subsequent  operations.     Heavy  crops  of 
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wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  or  pt»as  can  always  be  relied  upon  after 
potatoes,  seasoo  pennitting. 

Turnips ;  The  tmoip-crop  of  Canterbury,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  the  larva*  of  the  Diamond- back  moth,  was  a  most  abundant 
one,  probably  excelling  that  of  any  previous  year.  This  cireura* 
stance,  together  with  the  abundance  of  feed,  create*!  a  demand  for 
store  Rheep,  which  had  to  be  supplied  from  outside  sources,  stores 
being  so  high  that  very  Uttle  margin  was  left  for  profit.  The  area 
under  turnips  for  1898-99»  according  to  the  agricukural  statistics, 
is  416,024  acres. 

On  virgin  soil  turnips  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  a  certain 
crop  without  any  manure,  even  with  a  single  furrow  and  a  couple 
of  strokes  of  the  harrow.     But,  as  most  of  the  land  (at  least  in  tiie 
Middle   Island)  has  already  been   cropped,  turnips  cannot  now  bd 
successful ly  grown  without  the  aid  of  manure.     In  the  nature  of 
things,  from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  farm-yard  manure  cannot  be 
prot.uired   in   sufficient   quantity ;    artificial    manures   are   therefore 
largely  used,  from  1  cwt.  to  l^cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per 
acre  bemg  now  applied  with  the  best  results,  securitjg  ample  crops 
of  sound  roots,  from  15  to  30  tons  per  acre.     The  seed  is  sometmies 
sown  in  drills  on  the  flat,  the  manure  bemg  dropped  in  front  of  the 
seed  by  the  same  machine,  from  ^Ib.  to  lib.  of  seed  per  acre  being 
used  ;  when  sown  broadcast  a  smaller  quantity  will  suffice.     Some- 
times the  manure  is  deposited  in  a  liquid  state  by  machines  matiu- 
factured  for  the  purpose,  called  water-drills.    This  system  invariably 
secures  a  rapid  and  vigorous  braird,  forcing  the  young  plant  into 
the  rough  leaf,  after  which  it  is  secure  from  the  attack  of  the  turnip- 
beetle,  usually  the  first  enemy  of  the  young  plant's  growth.      So 
soon  as  the  turnip- plants  reach  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  they  are 
thinned  by  a  scufiler,  made  for  the  purpose,  which  is  drawn  across 
the  drills,  bunching  the  turnips  and  thoroughly  loosening  the  soiL 
The  driil-grubber  and  scuffier  are  used  as  required  till  the  leaves 
■         meet*     This  kind  of  culture  produces  capital  crops  at  a  mininmm 
H         of  cost.     In  Otago  and  Southland^  where  Swede  turnips  are  largely 
H         grown,  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  and  the  young  plants  are  thinned 
H        out  with  the  hand-hoe  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mangold  crop  is 
H        treated  in  Canterbury  and  elsewhere.     Large  areas  are  sown  broad- 
I        cast,  and,  if  found  too  thick,  the  harrows  are  run  through  them ;  in 
^L        any  case,  a  stroke  of  the  harrows  is  a  great  help  in  promoting  the 
^^^^  growth  of  the  plant.     The  varieties  used  are  Devonshire  Grey  for 
^^y early   and  very  late  sowing;  Purple-  and  Green-top  Aberdeen  are 
^^^  the  most  generally  grown.     Swede  turnips,  from  their  proneneas  to 
H        the  attack  of  the  turnip  aphis,  are  not  so  much  grown,  though  they 
H        produce  enormous  crops  in  Otago  and  Southland,  where  the  chmate 
H        19  more  suitable.     The  turnip-crop  is  generally   fed  off  by   sheep 
H         intended  for  freezing.     It  is  estimated  that  au  acre  of  good  turnips, 
H         with  a  little  hay  or  oat-chaOF,   will  fatten   from  eight  to  fourteen 
I         sheep.     Turnip-sowing  commences  in  November,  and  mav  be  con- 


March,  bat  this  can  only  be  considered  as  a  catch-crop.     It»  how 
ever,  often  proves  of  great  vahie,  supplying  an  abundance  of  green 
food  for  ewes  with  early  lambs.     Turnip-land  is  usually  sown  with 
oats  or  barley,  and  sometimes  spring  wheat. 

Bape  is  largely  grown  as  sheep- feed,  and  may  be  sown  either  in 
early  spring  or  immediately  after  harvest,  the  stubble  bein*^  skim- 
ploughed  or  broken  up  with  the  spriog-tioed  cultivator  This  crop 
is  invaluable  in  the  early  spring,  and  may  be  fed -off  in  time  for  oats 
01*  barley.  Dairy -cattle,  however,  should  not  be  fed  on  rape,  aA 
doing  so  destroys  the  flavour  of  the  milk. 

Mangolds  ami  Carrots  are  largely  grown  in  some  districts.  They 
cost  more  money  per  acre  than  turnips  to  produce,  as  they  must  be 
hand-hoed  ;  nor  are  they  so  suitable  a  crop  for  cleaning  the  land. 
Turnip-sowing  does  not  commence  till  November  or  December, 
afifording  ample  time  for  the  destruction  of  seedling  weeds  ;  this 
important  opportunity  is  largely  lost  in  the  culture  of  the  mangoldj 
which  is  usually  sown  in  October,  Mangolds  are,  however,  an  in- 
valuable crop  on  a  stock-farm,  as  they  do  not  reach  their  pritnest 
condition  until  the  turnip-supply  is  exhausted,  usually  in  August. 
From  30  to  60  tons  per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield  of  these 
roots,  often  without  the  aid  of  manine,  on  rich  swamp  land. 

Carrots  are  also  a  valuable  crop,  especially  for  horses  ;  on  sandy 
loams  the  yield  reaches  15  to  20  tons  per  itcre.  Carrots  impart  a 
pleasant  flavour  to  butter,  and  should  be  largely  grown  for  dairy 
stock* 

Fehtilibebs, 

This  industry  has  now  assumed  important  dimensions — manu- 
factured from  the  waste  products  Of  animals  slaughtered  for  freez- 
ing. The  demand  for  fertilisers  must  increaBe  from  year  to  year»  as 
our  lands  become  more  frequently  cropped.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
freezing  industry,  when  the  demand  for  turnips  became  general, 
the  native-grass  land  (tussock)  was  then  in  its  natural  state.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  turn  this  virgin  soil  over  with  a  shallow 
furrow t  harrow  down,  and  sow  the  seed  (a  few  ounces)  to  the  acre, 
without  any  fertiliser  whatever.  A  good  crop  was  the  inevitable 
result. 

The  plough  has  now  been  over  almost  the  whole  of  our  available 
new  lands.  It  is  now  found  absolutely  necessary  to  sow  fertilisers 
with  the  seed  to  give  the  young  plant  a  start.  Assuming  that  1^  cwt. 
per  acre  is  used  all  over  the  569,075  acres  in  root-crops,  this  would 
mean  an  annual  demand  for  42,680  tons,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  used  for  grain,  orchards,  &c.  One  of  the  most 
practical  farmers  in  New  Zealand  has,  however,  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  with  a  proper  course  of  rotation,  it  will  be  many  years 
before  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  fertilisers  to  corn  crops—except, 
indeed,  in  a  few  extreme  cases.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  testing  how  far  fertilisers  may  be  used  for  raising  wheat  on 
the  thinner  soils  of  the  colony,  with  varying  success.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  demonBtrated  that   the  application  of  a  nitrogenous 
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roanure  resulted  in  ;in  increased  yield  sufficient  to  justify  the 
additional  outlay  per  acre,  in  others  the  result  was  not  favourable ; 
however,  tha  season  has  much  to  do  with  results  froiQ  such  experi- 
ments. Tlie  lack  of  moisture  will  nullify  the  good  which  might 
otherwise  follow  the  application  of  fertiliaera  whether  to  root  or 
cereal  crops. 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  fertilisers  manufactured  in  the 
colony,  importations  are  made,  principally  from  Austraha.  Mr.  G. 
Gray,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  Canterbury  Agricultural  College,  in 
a  paper  on  '*  Soil  Fertility  "  shows  that  the  land  is  drained  annually 
of  5,871  tons  of  nitrogen,  1,000  tous  of  phosphates,  9,438  tons  of 
potash,  and  1,006  tons  of  lime:  so  that  there  is  room  for  still  further 
enterprise  in  the  manufacture  of  manures. 

A  fortune  awaits  the  finder  of  extensive  beds  of  coprolites  in 
New  Zealand.  Traces  have  been  discovered  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  hope  that  sooner  or  laier  payable  deposits  will  be  found. 


Seeds, 

Clover :  Saving  clover  for  seed  has  now  become  an  established 
and  a  lucrative  industry,  adding  materially  to  the  farmers'  income. 
Clover  is  sown  with  a  spring  crop,  iisuaHy  of  corn,  lightly  grazed  in 
the  following  autumn,  and  then  reserved  for  a  crop  of  hay,  which, 
according  to  the  season,  yields  from  2  to  3  tons  per  acre  when  cot 
in  November  or  early  in  Dticember,  Some  farmers  prefer  feeding  off 
with  sheep  in  preference  to  mowing  for  hay.  The  after-growth 
is  then  allowed  to  flower  and  seed,  which  it  does  very  freely. 
Thousands  of  humble-bees  may  be  seen  m  the  clover-fields  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  The  seed  ripens  in 
March,  and  is  then  cut  and  dried,  and  threshed  out  by  machines 
known  ae  clover- shellers.  An  acre  of  clover  may  yield  in  hay  and 
seed  from  £8  to  £10.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that,  while  a 
good  crop  of  clover-seed  is  a  most  lucrative  one,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  most  precarious  one.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  of 
ripening,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fertilisation  is  imperfect, 
resulting  in  a  majority  of  barren  heads.  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
controversy  as  to  wiiether  the  proper  bee  has  been  introduced.  The 
point  was  referred  to  Miss  Ormerod,  the  English  entomologist,  who 
settled  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

White  and  alsike  clover  are  now  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. White  clover  yields  enormously :  as  much  as  300  lb,  of 
alsike  seed  has  been  obtained  per  acre.  These  clovers  are  not  so 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  humble-bee  for  their  fertilisation. 
They  mature  earlier,  and  are  more  easily  threshed  and  cleaned  than 
cow -grass  and  red  clover. 

Grms'seed  Saving  :  All  the  most  valuable  British  grasses  flourish 
throughout  New  Zealand.  Cocksfoot  has  been  for  many  years  a 
staple  product  of  Banks  Peninsula  {Akaroa  County),  where  the  soil 
for  the  most  part  consists  of  decomposed  volcanic  rooks  and 
19 
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vegetable  mould.  Large  (^uan  titles  of  this  seed  are  now  raiseoio 
the  North  Island  as  well  The  seed  is  of  the  finest  description, 
frequently  weighing  201b*  to  the  btishel,  12  lb.  beinsj;  a  standard 
bushel.  Cocksfoot  thrives  on  a  very  wide  range  of  soil,  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest,  preferring,  of  course*  the  former.  It  may  be 
found  on  the  dry  stony  plains  of  the  interior,  greeo  and  healthy, 
when  the  surrounding  herbage,  introduced  or  hidigenous,  has  yiehled 
to  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

Growing  ryegrass  for  seed  is  also  an  important  industry.  The 
seed  is  usual iy  gathered  by  stripping;  sometimes  the  grass  is  cut 
and  tied  and  afterwards  threshed  by  machinery.  The  average  yield 
is  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  from  25  lb.  to  32  lb.  per 
bushel,  201b.  beiuci  the  standard  weight.  A  <;ommon  practice  is  to 
graze  the  land  till  midsummer;  to  tak^  the  stock  off  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  to  run  the  stripper  over  the  ground.  By  this 
primitive  method  10  bushels  per  acre  are  sometimes  secured,  being 
of  the  finest  quality.  Byegrass-seed  is  usually  in  good  demand,  ana 
sells  readily  at  from  3s.  to  is.  per  bushel. 

Meadow  fescue,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  grasses  for 
permanent  pasture  on  good  land,  is  grown  both  in  the  North  and 
Middle  Islands,  but  as  yet  not  very  largely.  A  noticeable  instance 
of  the  value  of  this  grass  for  pasture  purposes  was  illustrated  in  a 
paddock  which  came  under  the  writer^s  notice.  The  paddock  was 
laid  ofif  into  three  equal  parts,  and  sown  with  perennial  ryegrass, 
meadow  fescue,  and  Italian  ryegrass.  When  well  grown,  sheep 
were  turned  in.  They  at  once  commenced  to  feed  on  the  fescue, 
eating  it  quite  bare,  while  the  perennial  ryegrass  was  left  almost 
an  touched.  The  Italian  ryegrass  received  considerable  attention. 
The  preference  for  the  fescue  was  very  ntarked.  Growing  grass- 
seed  of  all  the  finer  kinds  should  be  an  important  industry  in  New 
Zealand,  but  as  yet  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  select  clean  land  and  clean  seed  to  commence  with. 
At  the  recent  Agricultural  Conference  held  in  Christchurch,  Mr. 
Kirk,  Government  Biologist,  re  ad  an  analysis  of  grass- seeds  tested 
by  him  in  the  Government  Laboratory,  which  showed  that  many  of 
the  samples  fell  far  short  of  the  required  percentage  of  germination. 
Several  of  the  samples  tested  were  imported  seeds;  still  others, 
colonial'^rown,  showed  very  low  germinating  power.  With  care- 
fully grown  colonial  seeds  this  should  not  occur.  Carefully  con- 
ducted, the  seed-growing  business  should  prove  a  lucrative  one. 

Small  Seeds  :  New  Zealand,  from  the  nature  of  her  soil  and 
climate,  offers  a  fine  field  for  growing  all  kinds  of  farm  and  garden 
seeds.  This  circumstance  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
Aome  of  the  larger  seed-merchants  of  Great  Britain,  whose  agents 
occasionally  visit  the  colony  with  a  view  to  inducing  farmers  and 
others  to  grow  certain  kinds  of  seeds.  The  industry  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  small  holdings,  and  well  suited  to  young  persons,  the 
work  being  hght  and  of  an  interesting  character.  Ready  sale  can  be 
found  for  care  fully- grown  and  carefully -cleaned  garden  seeds. 
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Pulse  :  Peas  and  beans  are  largely  grown  for  pig-feeding  and  for 
export;  they  form  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  An  extensive 
trade  in  peas  of  a  certain  desoription  is  done  in  the  manofacturiog 
towns  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure  a 
share  of  this  trade  for  the  colony  by  producing  peas  soi table  for 
splitting  for  human  food.  The  business  should  prove  a  moat  re- 
munerative one.  Thirty  bushels  of  peas  are  considered  a  fair  crop, 
while  40  to  70  bushels  of  beans  are  often  secured.  As  showing  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  some  of  the  lands  m  the  Canterbury  Dia- 
trict,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  beans  and  wheat  have  been  grown 
alternately  on  Kaiapoi  Island  for  thirty  years  without  any  apparent 
diminution  of  yield,  the  crops  of  recent  years  being  as  abundaot  as 
those  grown  years  ago;  40  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  and  60  to  70 
bushels  of  beans  being  the  usual  return  per  acre. 

Cape  Barley  ami  Winter  Oats  :  The  demand  for  early  spring 
feed  has  resulted  in  the  growing  of  these  plants  for  forage.  Their 
extreme  hardiness  renders  them  well  adapted  for  autumn  sowing. 
If  sown  in  March  they  are  ready  for  feeding-ofi'  in  May ;  tht^y  may 
be  fed  off  again  in  July,  and  on  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when, 
if  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  they  will  produce  40  to  60  bushels  per 
acre,  or  they  may  be  ploughed  in  for  tunDips. 

Tares  are  also  grown,  but  not  so  largely  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
especially  for  dairy  stock.  Mixed  with  oats,  barley,  or  rye,  they  are 
excellent  mi  Ik -producers  ;  and  when  grown  luxuriantly  they  destroy 
all  kinds  of  weeds,  and  leave  the  land  in  line  condition  for  a  spring 
corn -crop. 

Lftcenie  :  Tim  permanent  fodder*plant  thrives  admirably  in  most 
parts  of  New  Zealand,  yielding  three  to  five  cuttings  in  the  year ; 
and,  if  properly  coltivated  and  well  attended  to,  it  will  continue  to 
yield  liberal  cuttings  for  seven  or  eight  years.  This  is  a  most  excel- 
lent crop  for  the  small  or  large  fanner,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  au 
abundant  supply  of  succulent  fodder,  in  deeply-cultivated  soils, 
during  the  drier  months  of  midBummer,  as  well  as  in  the  early 
spring.  Al!  farm  animals  are  partial  to  lucerne ;  pigs  thrive  admir- 
ably upon  it.  No  farm  should  be  without  a  well  cultivated  plot  of 
this  plant.  In  deeply* cultivated  land  lucerne  will  yield  several  cut- 
tings during  the  season,  no  matter  how  hot  and  dry  the  weather 
may  be.  It  is  this  drongbt-resisting  quality  which  renders  lucerne 
such  a  valuable  fodder  plant  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 

EuROPKAK  Flax. 
The  cultivation  of  European  flax  ha^  not  been  extended  in  the 
colony.  Inducements  have  from  time  to  time  been  held  out  to  grow 
it  for  seed  for  crushing  purposes.  Flax  is  an  exhausting  crop  when 
grown  for  seed  ouly>  Farmers  are  not  partial  to  this  crop,  for  the 
reason  that  it  leaves  no  edible  straw  behind  it  for  the  use  of  stock 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  also  an  encourager  of  weeds,  as  the 
land  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  due  tilth  lor  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
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Efforts  were  made   some  time  ago  to  establish  the  European 
flax  imiiistry  in  Canterbury,  when  wheat-growing  was  unprofitabL 
owin^  to  the  low  price.     The  attempt  failed,  in  consequence  of  til 
want  of  expert  knowledge*  coupled  with  the  high  price  of  labour, 
was,  however,  amply  demonstrated  that  the  soil  of  Canterbury   wat| 
admirably  adapted  for  its  growth.     It  was  found  to  yield   15  to  30 
busbelfi  of  seed  per  acre,  while  the  straw  produced  the  finest  of  fibre, 
which,   if  properly  manipulated,   would  command   a  ready  sale  at 
highly  remunerative  prices.     It  must^  however;  be  stated  that  the 
preparation  of  European  flax  fibre  to  produce  a  really  good  sample 
requires  great  care  and  skill  from  the  time  the  plant  ie  pulled  tiil  it 
is  turned  out  ready  for  market-     It  wa8  the  want  of  expert  know- 
ledge which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  above  referred  to- 
The  industry  will,  doubtless*  one  day  be  an  important  one,  when  the 
population  is  much  greater  than  it  is  at  preseot,  and  when  instruc*^ 
tors  will  be  employed  to  enlighten  the  growers  as  to  all  the  details^fl 
Growing  European  flax  for  the  production  of  seed  for  crushing  pur-^ 
poses  only  ia  not  to  be  recommended  ;  it  tends  to  foul  the  land  and 
impoverish  the  soil,  as  the  seed  and  straw  are  both  removed.     It 
may,  however,  with  impunity  enter  into  a  rotation,  and,  if  not  grown 
more  frequently  than  once  in  five  years,  will  do  little  harm  to  th< 
land.     Farmers  should,  however,  grow  a  patch  of  Hnseed  for  feedinj 
calves  and  pigs,  &c. 


SUGAB-BEET. 
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A  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  on  the  question  of  intro* 
ducing  this  industry  into  the  colony.  Notwithstanding  that  liberal 
bonuses  and  other  encouragements  have  been  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  time  to  time  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  this  iudustry,  it  has  not  yet  advanced  beyond 
the  initiatory  stage.  The  advocates  of  this  industry  in  New  Zealand 
may,  ho%vever,  derive  encouragement  nnd  hope  from  what  is  being 
done  in  Victoria.  The  Government  have  advanced,  on  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  £50,000  towards  establishing  the  indu8try,^B 
£25,000  have  been  subscnbed  by  local  enterprise,  A  spacious  fac-^J 
tory  has  been  erected  at  Maffra  at  a  cost  of  £25,000  ;  the  plant, 
which  is  of  the  most  modern  pattern,  cost  £40,000.  The  work  of 
crushing  was  commenced  in  April,  1897 ;  200  hande  (men  and  boys) 
are  employed,  the  w^eekly  wage- bill  amounting  to  £400,  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  sugar  has  been  sold  at  good  paying  prices.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  first-rate  quality.  The  farmers  who  grow  the  beet  ar< 
also  shareholders.  The  crushed  pulp,  after  the  saccharine  mati 
has  been  extracted,  is  taken  by  the  suppliers  for  feeding  dai 
cattle.  The  factory  is  capable  of  crushing  350  tons  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  machinery  is  kept  going  night  and  day. 
The  development  of  this  industry  will  be  w^atched  with  great  in- 
terest by  tnose  farmers  in  the  Waikato  district  who  are  anxious 
to  see  the  production  of  beet  sugar  an  established  industry  in  that 
district* 
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Ikrigation. 

The  losses  iaflicted  on  farmers  and  paatoraiists  owio^  to  the 
partial  drought  wliich  prevailed  in  Canterbury  and  Norch  Otago 
during  the  years  1896  and  1897,  and  up  to  May  of  1898,  has  given 
rise  to  the  question— viz.,  how  best  the  waters  of  our  rivers  and 
great  inland  reservoirs  (in  the  shape  of  lakes)  could  be  made  to 
contribute  the  necessary^  amount  of  water  to  the  thirsty  soil  during 
times  of  drought.  The  Ashburton  County  Council  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  water  for  some  years  past*  They  have  secured 
the  right  to  raise  a  loan  sufficient  to  carry  out  extensive  irrigation 
works.  The  Canterbury  Agricnltural  and  Pastoral  Association, 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  sunmioned  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  the  various  County  Councils,  Boad  Boards,  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Pastoral  Associations  to  discuss  the  matter  and  de- 
vise means  for  promoting  the  end  in  view.  Several  represetita&ive 
meetings  were  held,  resolutions  were  passed,  and  linaily  a  Bill 
was  drafted  for  presentation  to  Parliament,  praying  that  the  neces- 
sary amendments  might  be  made  in  the  present  Water-supply  Act, 
increasing  the  powers  of  local  bodies  and  enabling  them  to  deal 
directly  with  the  question  of  irrigation.  These  amendments  have 
been  secured,  giving  extended  powers  to  public  bodies,  so  that  when- 
ever the  movement  in  favour  of  irrigation  becomes  more  general, 
and  Its  benefits  more  appreciated,  no  delay  need  be  experienced  in 
taking  steps  to  carry  out  the  work.  No  one  questions  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  judicious  apphcation  of  water  to  growing 
crops  during  dry  periods.  The  question  is  its  economic  application. 
It  IS  not  proposed  that  irrigation  should  bo  carried  on  over  large 
areas  of  country,  but  rather  that  fanners  should  proceed  cautiously, 
at  hrst  irrigating  a  few  acres  about  the  homestead,  the  orciiard,  the 
garden,  and  the  clover- crops,  extending  to  the  root-crops,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  cereals  and  grass- lands. 

Irrigation  by  wind -power  presents  many  attractive  features, 
eBpeeially  for  those  districts  which  cannot  be  worked  as  part  of  a 
general  scheme.  In  America  this  system  is  largely  resorted  to,  with 
beneficial  results.  An  excellent  paper  on  irrigation  by  wind- power 
was  laid  on  the  table  at  the  recent  Agricultural  Conference,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  a  plant  costing  j£oO  would  suffice  to  water  '2o  acres 
of  ground ;  interest  and  depreciation  would  amount  to  4s.  per  acre. 
Moreover,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  windmill  could  be  made  to  ^ara 
a  considerable  sum  by  gearing  it  to  a  chaffcutter,  crusher,  or  other 
machinery,  and  so  utilise  the  power  when  not  required  for  pumping. 
The  concensus  of  opinion  appears  to  favour  the  notion  that  irri- 
gation is  more  applicable  to  small  holdings,  where  the  work  can  be 
done  by  the  farmer  and  his  own  family,  rather  than  for  extensive 
holdings  where  much  manual  labour  would  have  to  be  employed. 
It  is  argued  by  some  that,  except  in  exceptional  seasons,  the  rainfall 
of  Canterbury,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  New  Zealand,  is  sufficient 
for  our  requiremffnts.  To  a  certain  extent  this  view  is  correct ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  observer^;  will  admit  that  there  are  periods  in 
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every  season ,  varying  in  duration,  when  water  coold  be  used 
the  greatest  advantage.  There  is  little  tioubt  but  that  the  farmers 
of  Canterbury  alone  have  lost  more  buBhels  of  corn  and  acres  of 
green  crops  and  grass  during  the  dry  seasons  of  1896-97  than  would 
probably  pay  for  the  whole  outlay  required  to  bring  a  suilicieni 
supply  of  water  into  the  plains  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Cost  of  Working  a  Farm  in  New  Zeai-and. 

When  comparing  the  cost  of  working  a  farm  in  England  with 
one  of  the  same  size  in  the  colony,  se^^eral  points  have  t3  be  taken 
into  account,  such  as  the  climate,  the  soil,  labour,  and  machinery* 
In  the  colonies  wages  are  higher  than  in  Britain  ;  as  a  set-off  against 
this,  the  colony  can  claim,  firstly »  that  there  are  more  line  working 
days  in  the  year,  that  the  fields  are  much  larger,  that  the  latest 
improvements  in  machinery  have  been  introduced,  that  the  soil  is 
more  easily  worked,  and  that  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  house  stock  during  the  winter  months, 
_%t  least  in  the  North  Island,  thus  saving  the  coat  of  attendance ; 
secondly,  that  farming  operations  may  be  carrierl  on  continuously 
throughout  the  ploughing  and  sowing  season ;  and.  thirdly,  that 
the  paddocks  are  so  large,  and  usually  so  level,  that  the  double- 
and  treble-furrow  plou|L;h  may  be  worked  by  one  man  or  youth  with 
three  horses,  thus  equalising  the  cost  of  labour,  as  we  have  showD 
that  one  man,  or  even  a  boy,  will  be  quite  equal  to  two  men  or  boys 
in  the  Old  Country,  so  that  after  all  the  difference  m  the  rate  of 
wages  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 

The  hay-crop  is  simply  cut  one  day,  raked  into  windrows  the 
next,  and  in  a  couple  more  it  is  rea<Iy  for  stacking. 

Wheat  is  cut  and  tied  by  machinery,  the  Rtooks  requiring  no 
capping-  It  18  frequently  threshed  out  of  the  stook  in  favourable 
seasons,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  stacking  and  thatching;  but  this 
method  is  not  recommended  except  in  hot,  dry  seasons.  When 
stacked,  the  stacks  are  rarely  thatched,  except,  perhaps,  on  the 
weather  side.  This  is  a  wise  precaution,  the  neglect  of  which  some* 
times  entails  serious  loss. 

The  manure  bill,  which  is  such  a  heavy  item  of  annual  expendi- 
ture with  the  British  farmer,  presses  as  yet  very  lightly  on  the 
farmers  of  the  colony.  It  is,  however,  a  notable  fact  that  the  use 
of  fertilisers  is  becoming  more  general  ;  1  cwt,  to  l^cwt.  of  super- 
phosphates per  acre  is  used  with  tht;  turnip  and  other  root- crops, 
tor  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  young  plant  into  the  rough  leaf,  when 
it  will  be  out  of  one  danger— the  turnip-fly.  It  will  nevertljeless 
be  seen  that  the  colonial  fanner  has  many  advantages  over  the 
farmer  of  the  Old  Country. 

Live  Stock. 
CaiiU  :  The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  colony  was  1,203,034 
for  1898-99, 

Horws :  Horses  have  increased  bv  5, '281,  the  increase  being  for 
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the  most  part  iu  light  ordinary  stock.  Tkis  Is  maiiily  owing  to  the 
inereaBed  ar«^a  under  coltivation. 

Sheep  :  If  any  evidence  was  required  to  show  how  splendidly 
New  Zealand  is  adapted  for  the  production  of  sheep,  it  would  be 
fotind  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstandiog  the  abnormal  drought  m  the 
chief  centres  of  sheep- farming;  there  has,  according  to  the  latest 
returns,  been  a  considerable  increase.  This  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  considered  that  1,653,170  Bheep  were  frozen  for 
export  in  1897  as  well  as  1,038,316  lambs. 

Pt^s  :  The  stock  of  pigs,  according  to  the  last  returns,  is  set 
down  at  193,512  as  against  186.037  in  1897-98,  showing  an  increase 
of  7,485*  There  is  still  room  for  an  enormous  extension  of  this 
industry.  With  wheat  at  29. ^  oats  at  Is.  3d.,  per  busheh  and  an 
abandance  of  tnangolds  and  carrots,  Canterbury  alone  could  do  with 
double  the  stock  of  bn^ediug  sows  now  on  hand. 

Sheep  . 

Sheep  :  New  Zealand  has  proved  itnelf  admirably  adapted  for 
ihe  breeding  of  all  classes  of  sheep,  from  the  fine-combint;  merino 
to  the  strongest  type  of  Lincoln.  The  merino  occupies  and  thrives 
on  the  wild  lands  of  the  colony,  from  the  soowdine  to  the  border 
of  the  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  drier  portions  of  the  plains.  The 
merino  ewt:  furnishes  the  foundation  for  all  the  crossbred  varieties. 
On  the  rich  moist  soils  the  Lincoln  and  Romney  Marsh  sheep  fiourishp 
while  the  finer  English  and  Border  Leicester s  occupy  the  drier  lands. 

Crossbred  Sheep :  Those  bred  from  merino  ewes  and  long  wool 
rams,  or  from  crossbred  ewes  with  Down  rams,  are  the  :ijust  suitable 
for  the  frozen-meat  tracie,  and  are  known  as  '*  freezers." 

The  dapper  little  Southdowns  flourish  wherever  crosabreds  thrive. 
Their  more  ponderous  cousins,  the  Shropshire  and  Hampshire 
Downs^  have  their  admirers,  especially  the  Shropshire,  which  are 
largely  used  for  crossing,  with  a  view  to  producing  ear ly-nmtu ring 
lambs.  English  Leicesters  are  also  iimch  sought  after  for  this  pur- 
pose, particularly  in  the  Middle  Island,  where  '*  prime  Canterbury" 
mutton  is  produced. 

Since  the  development  of  the  frozen -meat  trade,  sheep- farming 
in  the  colony  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  At  one  time  wool 
was  the  chief  consideration,  the  surplus  stock  finding  its  way  into 
the  l>oding'ciown  vat,  the  tallow  and  pelts  being  the  only  praducts 
of  value.  Things  have  marvellously  altered  since  1882,  the  in- 
augural year  of  the  frozen -meat  trade,  Farnnng  has  assumec]  a 
new  phase,  sheep- raising  for  mutton  and  wool  being  the  most  pro- 
fitable branclK  Sat  all  and  large  fioiks  of  pure  and  crossbred  sheep 
are  now  kept  on  all  farms  which  are  suitable  for  them,  the  object 
being  the  production  of  early  lambs  for  freezing.  The  percentage  of 
increase  all  over  the  colony  is  very  high,  especially  in  the  paddocks, 
where  100  to  125  per  cent,  is  not  uncommon  in  favourable  seasons, 
while  on  the  hill  and  unimproved  country  it  varies  from  45  to  80 
per  cent. 
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Shearing  commenceB  in  September,  and  is  contioued  till  Jaauary, 
The  oeoal  price  per  hundred  is  from  15s,  to  17s.  6d*  Shearing* 
tiiachiues  are  gradually  coming  into  use,  hot  some  sheep -fannert 
prefer  hand  shearing. 

The  average  chps  for  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  are  approxi- 
mately as  follow:  Merino,  from  4  ll>,  to  7  lb  :  quarter- bred  s,  aboul 
6^  lb.  ;  half'hreds,  7^  lb,  ;  three-quarter-brcds,  8J  lb.  ;  Leicester, 
10|lb. ;  Lincoln.  11  lb.  Of  course,  very  much  larger  clips  are  ob- 
tained from  special  flocks,  as  much  as  25  lb-  to  301b»  per  sheep ;  but 
the  above  figures  represent  general  averages. 

The  staple  of  New  Zealand  %vool,  especially  the  long- wool  and 
cross-bred,  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  breaks  and  other 
imperfections  incidenlal  to  countries  subject  to  long  droughts  and 
scarcity  of  feed. 

The  most  profitable  sheep  for  New  Zealand  is  that  which  eombinea 
the  best  fleece  and  the  most  suitable  carcase  for  freezing  purposes, 
together  with  early  maturity.  This  is  the  class  of  sheep  which  some 
sheep- breed ei-8  have  set  themselves  to  produce.  Whether  such  an 
animal,  liaving  fixity  of  type,  can  be  evolved »  remains  to  be  proved; 
so  njuch  depends  on  the  feed,  situation,  and  soiL  One  or  two 
breeders  claim  that  the  new  breed,  Corriedale,  embraces  these  desired 
qualities  and  possesses  a  fixity  of  type.  The  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  the  Corriedale  is  a  sheep  resulting  from  the  fourth  crosa 
of  half-bred  Lincoln -merino,  and  the  rams  Lincoln,  The  progeny 
of  these  is  half-bred.  These  in  turn  are  bred,  half-breds  to  half- 
bred  s,  for  four  generations,  and  a  Corriedale  is  the  result.  It  was 
Mr,  James  Little,  of  Allandale,  Watkari,  Canterbury,  who  gaTe 
aheep  bred  on  these  lines  the  distinctive  name  of  •*  Corriedale/* 

The  capability  of  New  Zealand  for  producing  mutton  has  not  yet 
reached  its  hmit.  When  the  frozen-meat  trade  was  first  serioudy 
considered,  an  assertion  to  the  effect  that  the  colony  could  soon  find 
1,000,000  sheep  per  annum  lor  freezing  without  impairing  the 
breediog-flocks  was  treated  as  highly  chimerical  by  sheep- breedem 
of  long  experience.  It  is  found,  however,  on  reference  to  the  statis- 
tical returns,  that  during  the  year  1898  nearly  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  sheep  and  over  a  million  Iambs  were  exported  from  New 
Zealand.  There  are  twenty-one  freezing- works  in  the  colony,  with 
a  full  freezing-capacity  of  3,665,000  sheep  per  annum.  While  con- 
gratulating the  colony  on  the  rapid  development  of  the  froxen- 
meat  trade,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Argentina  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  share  of  the  frozen-mutton  trade 
carried  on  by  New  Zealand  wnth  Great  Britain  :  Australia  is  alfio 
making  strong  efforts  to  share  the  trade  with  New  Zealand,  It 
must  be  admitted  that  with  cheaper  land,  and  a  closer  proxinaity 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  Argentina  will  necessarily  be  a  very 
formidable  rival  with  Australasia  The  sheep-farmers  are  becouting 
alive  to  the  value  of  Down  sheep  for  crossing  purposes  :  they  pay 
as  much  as  six  guineas  per  head  for  Shropshire  ewes,  and  tweniy- 

to  iif ty  guineas  for  Lincolii  rams.     The  only  way  to  keep  com- 
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ruand  of  ihe  market  le  io  ship  nothing  but  first  quahty  mutton 
aod  lamb.  The  development  of  the  frozen  mutton  industry,  especi- 
ally that  of  our  rivalsp  Diay  fairly  be  gauged  by  the  following  facts  : 
In  1882  the  importation  of  frozen  mutton  into  Great  Britain  ouly 
amounted  to  66.093  carcases.  Of  this  Australia  contributed  57,256 
carcases^  and  New  Zealand  the  balance,  no  other  counlries  being 
then  engaged  in  the  trade.  Last  year  (1898)  the  importations 
amounted  to  6,422,153  carcases.  The  countries  conunbutmg  this 
amonnt  were  as  follows:  New  Zealand,  2,731,762;  Argentina, 
2,340.442;  and  Australia,  1,263,422. 

Raising  iambs  for  the  frozen -meat  trade  has  become  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  colonial  farmers ^  large  and  small,  especially  the  latier. 
Like  butter  and  cheese,  the  returns  are  ready  cash.  The  magnitude 
of  this  industry  may  best  be  estimated  by  tlie  fact  that  up  to  the 
3lBt  March  last  the  colon v  sent  awav  1,113»340  lambs,  valued  at 
£503,866.  This,  coupled  with  1,618,422  sheep,  valued  at  £843,867, 
making  a  grand  total  of  j£l,347,733,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
great  and  important  changes  whicli  have  come  over  the  agricultural 
industries  of  this  colony — a  condition  of  ilnugs  which  has  brought 
about  a  system  of  farming  calculated  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Some  528,014  acres  were  devoterl  to  root 
and  other  fodder  crops  this  season  for  feeding  sheep,  of  which  416,024 
acres  were  under  turnips,  103,921  acres  in  rape,  and  8,06^  acres  in 
mangolds,  c^c. 

*' The  New  Zealand  Flock-book,"  published  in  1895,  is  now 
thoroughly  established,  and,  with  careful  management,  nmat  prove 
of  great  service  to  owners  of  pure  pedigree  flocks.  The  Koyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Victoria  have  already  published  a  Flock-book  for 
British  breeds  of  slieep.  Tliis  is  a  sti-p  in  the  right  direction,  as 
flock-masters  in  South  America  demand  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
the  cattle  and  sheep  purchased  by  them  are  duly  registered  in  an 
authorised  Herd-  or  Flock -book. 

The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Acton  x4dams,  an 
experienced  flock-owner,  appeared  in  the  Weekh/  Presa,  being  one  of 
a  series  of  papers  on  sheep-farnhng  pubhslied  in  that  journal,  en- 
titled **  Which  is  the  most  profitable  sheep  to  grow?"  This  is  the 
question  that  naturally  engages  the  mind  of  the  New  Zealand 
sheep- farmer.  Ten  years  ago  the  pure  English  breeds  were  not 
available  in  any  number ;  and  the  meriuo  was  the  basis  upon  which 
the  sheep  of  the  future  had  to  be  grafted.  Most  breeders  stiemed 
agreed  that  some  kind  of  crossbred  must  be  created.  It  was  gene- 
rally a<hiiitted  that  whilst  the  English  longwools,  namely,  the 
Lincolns,  Leicesters,  and  Romneys,  were  too  big  and  heavy  lor  the 
larger  farms  of  the  colony,  yet  the  English  Downs — the  Southdown, 
Shropshire,  Hampshire,  and  Oxford  Down — would  not  grow  sulfi- 
cient  wool  to  be  profitable  :— 

I  metitton  tbe  above  breeds,  &nd  omit  the  Cota^old,  Highland  Bl&ok  F&oe, 
Wei  fib,  aDd  otber  breeds  tbat  I  bavc  seen  at  the  annual  Royal  3  bows  in  Eag- 
lind^  beo&UBe,  lor  various  leaaons,  sucb  as  bone  with  tbe  Gotswoldfl,  ooorseuasa 
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luid  lightDeBB  of  fleece  with  Ibe  Blikck  Face,  and  Bm&lfDeBs  of  carcase  with  th« 
Welsh,  ihem  other  bieeda,  of  wbioli  there  seems  to  bif  one  for  every  BritiBli 
county,  ar©' generally  admitted  to  be  not  worth  trying  in  New  Z<<atand. 

On  the  other  band  the  merino,  of  wbiob  the  New  Zeihiand  flocks  at  Ural 
almost  entirely  consisted,  though  prolitihble  a;;  a  wo  l-Rroweroix  the  hilly  iknd 
thtnly  grrtSBcd  lands,  yet  was  totally  undtied  to  di^pAKtuie  od  thi:  bunh  lands  of 
the  Noith  Island,  or  tbo  heavy  Awainp  lands  of  the  South  ;  and  last,  hut  not 
least,  would  neitbar  mature  early  eooagh  nor  provide  the  meaty  plump 
oarca^'e  that  was  mo^t  saleabk  in  the  London  markets 

There  waa  then  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  some  kind  of  orogitbred 
wan  the  right  sheep  to  grow,  but  as  to  which  kind  there  wtre  as  many  opinioiu 
aa  there  were  provinces  in  New  Zealand.  Most,  however,  I  think  woahi  agree 
with  me  in  limiting  the  choice  of  the  one  side  of  the  crosn  to  the  few  pure- 
breeds  I  have  etmmerated  above,  and  at  any  rate,  in  c^rdt-r  to  prevent  this  papar 
becoming  too  dkcuriiive,  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to  them  only. 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  most  profitable  sheep  I  would  llrst  point 
out  that  that  question  for  each  individual  f aimer  Urgdy  de[)ends  on  the  position 
of  his  ti\rm  and  the  character  of  it?!  soil,  and  that  what  it*  the  most  profitable 
sheep  in  one  locality  may  be  au  unprofitabk  animal  m  another  place.  In  »ottJ6 
partt)  wool  pays  best,  in  others  meat.  There  are  the  hack  country  ruuF  where 
the  merino  still  reignn  supreme  on  the  uncultivated  pastures,  wuere  the  return 
for  stores  represents  about  one  third  of  the  grose  returns,  the  woul  finding  tha 
other  two- thirds.  There  are  other  eatatcH  partly  cultivatad,  and  growing  iialf- 
breds,  where  stores  and  fat  shecip  provide  half  the  groBK  profit^i.  And,  agaio, 
there  are  the  highly  cultivated  properties  within  ea«y  distances  of  the  freezing 
fa<?tor{e.4,  where  fat  lambs  are  grown  on  rape,  turnips,  and  clover,  and  the  re- 
turns from  meat  double  thoso  from  wool,  and  return  two- thirds  of  t  le  gross 
income.  These  points  must  not  be  overlooked  in  coming  to  a  conolusion  on 
the  question  stated  at  the  hi?ad  of  this  paper. 

Conning  then  first  to  the  Lincoln,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  anolent  of 
British  breeds,  I  will  admit  that  for  the  long  moist  pastures  of  the  North  lsl«Lnd 
no  cross  is  more  profitable:  though  the  Lincoln  croHabred  lamb  is  too  stow  in 
maturing,  and  too  long  in  the  ghank  when  matured  for  a  5rHt-c!afis  lamb  for  the 
London  market,  yet  the  long  liiAtroos  Heeoe  grown  on  the  Lincoln  crossbred 
sheep  is  pre-eminent,  and  not  to  be  excelled  by  any  other  cross,  and  it  blends 
better  with  the  merino  than  any  other. 

Wherevnr  it  pays  to  grow  fat  lambs  (and  nothing  is  so  profitable  on  suitable 
land),  it  will  pay  best  to  grow  the  croiis  that  comes  neit  in  my  list— nam^lv,  the 
English  Leicesier.  Thia  breed, as  all  breeders  know,  is  an  improved  one,  created 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  by  selection,  and  is  now  more  generally  u^ed  in  the 
English  BLdlandH  than  any  other;  though  in  the  txtrerno  north  the  severity  of 
the  climate  compels  the  use  of  the  hardy  Black  Face,  aud  on  the  Southern 
downs  the  shortness  of  the  herhai^^e  and  the  high  price  of  superior  mutton  in  the 
London  market  render  the  Down  varietiew  more  proHtable.^  And  as  Canterbury 
holds  somewhat  the  same  position  in  New  Zealand  as  the  Midlands  do  In 
Britain,  I  recommend  the  use  here  of  a  cross  from  the  samu  breed. 

I  admit  that  the  Lincoln  croi^a  ia  better  in  most  partn  of  the  North  Island, 
and  i*hat  the  Border  Leicester  is  suitable  to  the  drier  pt^stnreti  of  Otego,  whilst 
the  Romuey,  from  its  powers  of  re,'*ifttin^  foot-rot  and  wiUistanding  wet,  suits 
the  rank,  coari^e  gransed  h  oaliiiea  of  the  North  If^land,  and  the  wet,  cold  dtstrioti 
of  Southland.  The  wool  oi  the  EngUf*h  Leicester  is  softer  and  finer  than  thai 
of  the  Line  In,  though  not  so  lustrouH  and  long.  It  blends  fairty  w*;ll  wiih  that 
of  the  mfrino,  and  the  half  and  three  quarter  crosses  yield  a  fine,  heavy  fleece, 
classed  by  experts  as  fine  half-bred,  that  sells  well  now^  and  is  likely  to  sell 
better  in  the  future,  in  London. 

Woolgrowers  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  production  of  ooarte  Lincoln  tleeoee 
has  iiiCff^at^i'd  enormously  in  Honth  America,  and  with  its  large  area  of  nob 
alluvial  plains,  capable  when  sown  with  lucerne  of  carrying  four  and  five  sheep 
to  the  acre,  the  production  of  coarso  Lincoln  wool  will  probably  exceed  the 
demand,  and  cause  ha  value  to  sink  far  below  the  value  of  the  tine  half  bred 
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L€ice8ter.  At  present,  aboyt  half  of  U^c  year's  clip  U  lying  uoBold  in  the  ware* 
bouEies  of  tho  River  Plate,  and  the  price  of  coarBe  Lincoln  d^t-ce  has  boefi  falling 
in  the  London  market,  whiUt  at  the  samo  jiuiea  fine  half-bred  in  rming  in  value, 
THi'coniparativefihortneBa  of  the  supply  of  merino  wool  has  no  doubt  aocentuated 
tfaifi  d  fTerenoe. 

Then  meat  growers  will  r«o^gnifld  that  a  small,  meaty  carcase,  short  atid 
plump  In  the  le^,  is  most  desired  in  the  meat  market,  ami  (ifXGe{>tmg  the  South- 
down) the  English  Luicester  fulfils  these  requirements  better  than  any  other 
cross.  Ah  a  lamb,  the  English  Leicester,  Ihree-quarter  bred  cross,  at  four  to  five 
months  oM«  wtll  weigh  about  S6  lb.,  and  cut  a  fief  ce  of  about  3  Ik  When  skinned 
and  dressed  ihe  legs  louk  as  nhort  and  fuU  as  those  of  the  Downs,  an  1  are  praoci- 
oally  not  diMtinguisbablc.  The  titecG  is  one  fourth  more  valuabbt  and  the  culls 
will  sell  for  a  Shilling  apiece  more— two  great  considarations.  As  a  two-tooth, 
no  shefp,  not  even  the  Down,  wilt  mature  earlier  or  fatten  on  les^  feed,  and  the 
mutton  carcase  will  weigh,  according  to  ai^e  and  condition,  from  'KllLi.  to  60lb.f 
the  very  primest  weight  for  the  Home  market. 

I  advlne  growiniic  a  small  type  of  Eaglinh  Loicester,  smaller  and  woollier 
than  that  grown  in  Eoj^land,  as  wool  is  of  more  importance  here  than  there,  and 
the  smaller  and  dumpier  the  aheep  is  the  betiDr  f  like  it.  A  large  sheep  must 
consume  more  food  than  a  small  one,  and  wants  more  tth^pberdrng,  whilst  the 
mutton  of  a  large  sheep  is  not  worth  so  much  per  ponnd  as  that  of  a  small  onet 
and  as,  other  things  being  equal,  lib.  of  food  wid  produce  as  mucii  mutton  on  a 
small  sheep  a*;  on  a  big  one,  it  must  be  more  profitable  to  use  your  food  on  a 
small,  meaty  sheep,  than  on  a  large  bony  one. 

As  everybody  in  the  freezing  trade  knows,  the  Canterbury  fac^tories  grade 
their  sheep  as  lullows  ;  L  grade,  under  48  lb.  ;  A  grade.  48  lb*  to  5C  lb. ;  B  grade, 
561b.  to  M  lb.  ;  C  grade,  64  lb.  to  7li  lb. ;  H  grade,  over  73  lb.  And  the  mutton 
of  the  A  grade  is  wurih  ^d.  per  pound  more  Lhan  that  of  the  H  ;  or,  averaging 
the  price  of  the  A  gradn  at  B^d.  per  pound  and  that  of  the  H  at  3i-  per  pound, 
it  is  wcrtb  one-sixth  more— an  item  every  skilful  meat-grower  will  not  fail  to 
note. 

I  6nd  the  bei^t  mode  of  managing  a  flock  of  say,  ten  thousand  English 
LeiceBter  cross  sheep  on  a  property  mostly  improved  is  to  use  pure  English 
IieiceBter  rams  on  half-  or  three -quarter- bred  Leicester  ewes,  and,  after  tupping 
the  ewes  in  an  English-grass  paddock,  to  keep  them  cheaply  on  tussock  or  old 
pasture  until  lambing;  then  brlnp  tbem  forward  on  to  younger  grass,  and  stook 
lightly  until  weaning,  say,  in  January  ;  tlit?n  draft  and  class  the  lamba.  About 
one-fourth  of  tbem  should  be  fit  for  tlie  factory,  one  half  should  go  on  rape  and 
be  fattened,  and  the  balance  should  be  ^old  ai^  culls,  not  being  worthy  of  the 
expensive  feed  provided  lo  fatten  tlio  othtrs;  or  the  culls,  being  generally  small 
late  Isniba,  can  be  left  a  little  lor>ger  with  thtir  mothers,  and  when  weaned  kept 
OB  medium  pasture  until  the  next  vear,  when  ihoy  can  foUow  the  ewes  on  young 
grass,  after  the  latter  are  put  back  at  weaning,  and  then  they  will  either  fatten 
on  the  grass  before  the  winter,  or  be  finished  on  turnips,  when  the  grans  fails  in 
May. 

The  above  is  only  intended  as  a  general  sketch.  Management  must  ^t  the 
farm;  and  the  farmer  who  cxpi cts  the  farm  to  fit  the  management  will  have 
trouble  to  make  both  ends  met  t. 

Hover  til  g  brietly  to  the  other  breeds,  and  indicating  why  they  are  not  so 
BUitable  to  most  farmers  in  Canterbury  as  the  English  Lricester  cross,  I  would 
flay  that  where  meat  is  a  consideration  tl>e  long  fthank  of  the  Burder  Leicester 
compares  badly  with  the  short,  plump  leg  of  the  English  Leicester  and  Down 
breeds;  and  hfter  four-toott^s  the  fleece  gats  very  bare  on  the  points  and  thin  on 
the  back.  On  the  other  band,  1  fully  recognise  that  the  Border  Leicester 
matures  early  and  grows  a  heavier  caroaiio  than  the  English  Leicester,  wiiilst 
the  fleece,  though  not  quite  as  heavy,  is  fully  as  fine.  The  Border  Leicester  is  a 
b«tter  mutton  than  a  lamb  growing  animal,  but  it  is  lamb  thai  pays  hesl  on  the 
best  lands  of  Canterbury. 

The  Komneys  suit  the  rank,  moist,  bush  and  swamp  lands  of  the  North 
Iil&nd,  teeming  witb  lung- worm  and  foot -rot,  and  withstand  the  severity  of  the 
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Southland  olinaate  b«Uer  tbaa  the  Eoelieb  LetoeBter,  and  are  genemlly  mote 
hardyv  and  fully  ae  good  moiberst  but  their  ooarao  neoks  and  bony  frames  do  not 
(urn  out  so  good  a  quality  of  mutton,  nor  will  their  lamba  mature  as  quiokty  on 
rape,  or  turn  out  suoh  fat,  plump  carcaseB. 

Coining  to  the  Down  crosfteB,  it  h  difficult  to  find  fault  with  the  Southdown 
except  to  say  that  ita  wool  is  not  no  valuable  and  daea  not  Be«m  to  blend  so  well 
with  the  merino  as  the  Lincoln  and  Leicester  do,  and  that  (he  cull  lambs  are  not 
worth  BO  much  io  the  market  as  those  of  the  wbite-faoadbreede  But  the  South- 
down ram  on  a  longwooi  ewe  will  produce  a  apleudid  lamb  for  freezing  purpoaeSf 
flhort  in  the  leg,  and  of  the  beBt  quality.  I  prefer  the  Southdown  to  the  Shrop- 
shire, HampRhire,  and  Oxford  Down  orogsea. 

I  hftd  Bome  experience  of  Shropsbires.  They  were  strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  John  Qrigg,  and  I  bought  rams  from  him  for  8,000  merino  and  half-bred  ewea 
at  Tipapa,  and  marked  8^008  lambs  from  them,  a  splendid  perGeDtage  on  tussock 
conntry.  I  fattened  about  ODe-third,  sold  about  one-tbifd  as  ouils  for  miserable 
pdces  (about  3^.  eaoh)^  emd  kept  the  medium  lamba  on  as  two- tooths ;  flattened 
some  off  on  turnipa,  and  sold  some  as  store  sheep,  I  foOowed  this  plan  for  thre« 
years,  gradually  aub*tituting  half-  and  three-quarter- brad  ewee  for  the  merinoa, 
until  by  degrees  all  the  merinos  were  got  rid  of.  Both  with  the  orossbreds  as 
with  the  merinos  I  consider  the  Shropnibires  were  a  failure,  and  I  lost  abaut  Jti500 
per  annum  on  this  plan.  At  Wood  bank  1  had  another  flook  of  about  twelve 
thousand  that  I  used  Border  Leicester  rams  with ;  at  Island  Farm  a  flock  of 
eight  thousand,  on  which  I  Ufied  the  English  Leicester ;  and  at  Tarndalo  (a  back 
country  flook  of  about  forty  thousand)  on  the  older  ewes  I  also  used  English 
Leioesters,  bo  that  I  have  had  some  experience  with  these  breeds,  and  the  ex- 
perience you  pay  for  is  always  the  best. 

At  the  same  time  many  sheep^armera  Id  other  localities  may  find  their 
ezperienoes  different  from  mine,  and  I  only  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  mine 
for  what  it  is  worth,  at  your  request,  an  1  without  in  any  way  attempting  to  pose 
M  an  authority  amongst  men  of  greater  experience  and  ekill  than  I  possesa. 

HOBSE- BREEDING. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  breed- 
ing  and  rearing  of  horses  of  all  kinds,  especially  draught- horses • 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  Clydesdale  horses  than 
those  bred  on  the  iimeBtoiie  soils  of  Oamaru  mid  elsewhere.  Soioe 
of  the  best  blue-blood  of  this  breed  has  from  time  to  time  been  im- 
ported from  Scotland,  with  the  result  that  the  breed  is  now  well 
established  in  the  colony. 

The  light-horse  stock  of  the  colony  has  risen  into  note  through 
the  production  of  animals  which  have  rendered  themselves  famous 
on  the  colonial  turf.  The  demand  for  horses  suitable  for  remounts 
for  the  cavalry  service  in  India  is  a  continuous  one,  affording  a  ready 
market  for  the  proper  stamp  of  animal  Shipments  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  to  that  country.  The  importation,  however,  of  a 
few  really  good  sires  for  the  production  of  earn  age -horses,  hunters, 
and  hacks  would  be  a  national  benefit. 

Cattle. 
The  colony  possesses  all  the  best  strains  of  blood,  and  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  superior  class  of  cattle  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  settled  districts,  especially  in  the  show  yards.  There  are  two 
Herd- books  pubhshed  by  the  Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association — one  for  shorthorns,  the  other  for  breeds  other  than 
shorthorns.     The  value  of  properly  kept  heid-books  is  now  fully 
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recognised  in  South  AmericBi,  as  all  imported  stud  aoiinals  are 
required  to  be  registered  in  some  henl-  or  stud-book*  New  Zealand 
IB  free  from  any  al  tVie  diseases  »o  disastrous  to  horned  stock  in 
other  countries.  It  isnaid  thai  Iceland  in  the  only  other  spot  on  ihe 
earth  which  enjoys  the  same  itninuiiity.  With  a  view  to  aiaiiitaining 
this  enviable  position,  the  Government  have  prohibited  vessels  carry- 
ing live-stock  from  infected  colome^  touchinj^  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
New  Zealand  except  under  curtain  conditions.  This  actio q  is 
deemed  necessary,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  pleuro^pneumonia 
in  Australia. 

Daiky  Stock. 

The  breeding  of  first-class  dairy  stock  offers  a  field  for  profitable 
investment.  Milking-cattle  now  command  a  fair  price,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  The  rearing  of  well-bred  heifer  calves  will  repay  all 
the  time  and  trouble  bestowed  thereon.  They  must,  however,  be  of 
exceptionally  good  quality  and  from  tine  milking  atrains.  Separated 
milk,  although  relieved  of  its  butter^fat,  loses  little  of  its  feeding 
value  ;  the  addition  of  a  little  linseed  meal  will  restore  the  fatty 
constituents,  which,  how^ever,  are  not  the  most  valuable  for  feeding 
purposes.  Ground  oats,  wheat,  or  barley  added  to  the  linseed 
mucilage  will  render  calves  fit  for  the  butcher  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  An  acre  or  so  of  European  flax  should  be  grown  upon 
every  farm  where  stock-rearing  is  carried  mi.  The  fattening  of 
calves  for  export  has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  the  colony,  although 
there  is  a  very  large  and  lucrative  market  for  veal  calves  in  London, 
ranging  from  J£4  to  £6  and  £7  per  head.  Much  has  still  to  be  done 
UX  the  way  of  improving  the  dairy  stock  of  the  colony.  The  yield 
of  milk  from  fairly  good  milking- cat  tie  is  approximately  500  gal. 
per  annum,  although  700  gah  per  hesui  are  frequently  obtained  ] 
from  selected  herds.  The  average  quantity  of  milk  obtained  will  no 
doubt  be  increased  as  more  attention  is  paid  to  breeding,  and  proper 
feeding.  The  general  management  and  feeding  of  dairy  stock  is  a 
question  demanding  iinmediate  attention.  Kind  treatment  is  essen- 
tial to  sucoess ;  clean  pastures,  clear  running  water,  and  grasses  of 
the  best  quality  are  all  factors,  fully  recognised  wherever  dairying  is 
Buccessfully  carried  out. 

Tlie  average  yield  of  butter  from  milk  passed  through  the  separa- 
tor is  1  lb.  for  every  2^  gal.  of  milk  of  lOJ  lb.  ,  so  that  the  average 
oow  produces  annually  lOO  lb.  of  butter,  or  500  lb.  of  cheese,  which, 
estimated  at  ijd.  per  pound,  will  be  worth  about  as  much  as  the 
butter. 

The  Dairy  Industry. 
The  following  figures  furnish  an  index  to  the  importance  of  the 
dairy  industry  :  The  export  of  butter  from  the  colony  for  the  year 
ending  the  31  st  March,  1899,  amounted  to  102,481  cwt.,  valued  at 
i£433,491.  The  export  of  cheese  for  the  same  period  was  50,490 cwt., 
value  £100,983,  or  a  grand  total  of  £534,474,  It  wiU  thus  be  seen 
that  this  business  has  now  developed  into  one  of  the  settled  iodus- 
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tries  of  the  eolouy.  tfh*-  ttoverninent  having  spent  considerable  Bums 
of  mooey  in  the  introtluutmn  of  dairy  experts*  whose  business  is  to 
instruct  the  dairy  farmers  and  factory-owners  in  all  the  njost  ap- 
proved methods  of  i>utter  and  cheese  manufactore.  Graders  are 
employed  examininfj  all  butter  and  cheese  for  export,  who  brand 
each  packet  with  its  proper  quality.  Factory-owners  now  recognise 
the  fact  that  it  is  foll\  to  pay  freight  on  any  but  the  best  quality  ; 
and  this  remark  applies  to  grain  and  meat  as  well.  We  have  to 
compete  against  Canada,  the  United  States,  Denraark,  Austraha, 
and  the  Argentine,  Nt-w  Zealand  dairymen  must,  therefore,  endea- 
vour to  raise  dairy  cattle  which  will  yield  the  rauximuni  of  milk  of 
the  best  quality  ;  in  fact,  nothing  but  intense  farming  will  pay  m 
the  future,  applied  te)  every  bniuch.  Factory-owners  must  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  fcheir  business. 

The  Danish  Goverinnent   maintains  a  splendid  laboratory  and 
staff  of  professors^  chiefly  for  the  study  of  ferment  in  butter  and 
milk  ;  and  almost  all  tlie  milk  sold  is  pasteurised.     Everything  con- 
nected with  the  industry  is  conducted  on  scientific  prmciples.     The 
object  of  sterilising  or  pasteurising  Uiilk  is  to  destroy  the  germs  of 
diseases    such    as    tuberculosis,    i^c.      At    the    present    time    there 
appears  to  be  a  craze  almost   amounting   to   a    panic   as   regards 
the  danger  of  using  the   milk    of    cows  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
How  far  the  danger  extends  is  difficult  to  determme.     Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  sterilising  of  milk  is  a  wise  precaution.      The  operation 
consists  of  heating  milk  up  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  cooling  it 
rapidly,  a  process  which  has  been  found   to   destroy    the   bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  known  to  be  present  in  the  milk  of  affected  cattle. 
The   Government  veterinary  surgeons  are   employed  examining  all 
suspected  cattle,  and  treating  them  with  the  tuberculin e  test.      Mr, 
Gilruth,  the  Government   veterinary   surgeon,    lias   tested  a  large 
number  of  cattle  throughout  the  colony  for   this   disease,  and  io 
some   cases  cattle  have   been   destroyed.     At  the  recommendation 
of  the  Agricultural  Conference  Govern tnent  has  been  asked  to  pay 
the  owner  of  stock  so  destroyed  one- half  the  value  of  the  animal 
at  the  tiiiie  of  its  death,  which  cannot  be  very  much.     The  fol- 
lowing extract   from    Mr.   G,    Pentland's  (Stock   Inspector)  report 
to  the    Minister  of   .Agriculture   in  Victoria   is  interesting  and  in- 
structive.    He  says  thai  **  tuberculosis  is  not  confined  to  cattle  or 
man»   but   it  attacks  other  animals  as  well^notably  the  pig,  anU 
poultry — and    sanitary   precautions   should    be   extended  as  far  atn 
practicable  in  each  case,  as  there  is  a  risk  of  infection  being  conveyed 
from    one   to   the   othej'.    from    animals  to  man  and  from  man   to 
animals.     Sunlight  is  very  destructive  to  the  bacdli  of  tuberculosis, 
and  it  therefore  toHows  that  all  milking-sheds  and  -yards  should  be 
in  the  beat  possible  position,  as  the  success  of  rainimismg  tuber- 
culosis will  greatly  depent)  upon  well-devised  sanitary  arrangements. 
All  tested  animals  slaughtered  and  found  to  be  badly  affected  should 
be  burned,  and  not  given  to  pigs  and  otlier  animals.     From  a  number 
M  experiments  made  it  has  been  found  that  injections  of  tubercuUne 
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hwtve  no  bad  effect  on  the  quantity  or  quality  of  milk ;  whilst^  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  stated  by  ftome  experts  that  it  will  be  safer  not  to 
use  tlie  milk  until  twenty- four  hours  have  elapsed  after  injecting  the 
tuberculine.  Cowa  with  tuhttrculous  udders  should  be  forthwith 
slaiightereci  and  their  carcases  burned.  The  suppression  of  tubercu- 
lositi  is  imperative,  and  the  co-operation  of  stockowners,  in  their 
own  interests,  will  be  the  principal  means  to  this  end.'* 

Pigs, 

These  useful  adjuncts  to  the  dairy  should  hold  a  very  important 
position  on  almost  all  arable  farms.  The  favourite  breed  in  New 
Zealand  is  the  improved  Berkshire.  The  large  and  small  breeds  of 
White  Yorkshire  are  also  to  be  met  with,  but  are  not  so  generally 
approved  of  as  the  hhick  pi|i;s.  The  Taniworth  pig  has  grown  in 
favour  with  pij*- breeders,  as  th«y  answer  admirably  for  crossing  with 
black  pigs.  They  are  sought  after  for  pro<lucing  bacon  pigs,  making 
I  more  lean  meat  and  longer  sides  than  the  pure  Berkshires.  Pigs 
reqnire  no  better  attention  than  a  good  gra-ss  paddock,  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  roots,  and  a  httle  un threshed  pea-haohn  for  a  few  weeks 
before  killing,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  shelter  from  the  sun  dormg 
the  warmest  summer  months. 

The  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of  pigs  is  a  source  of  wealth 
which  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion.  Several  plants  for  the 
mild  curing  of  bacon  have  been  set  up  at  the  various  freezing- 
factories,  and  by  private  persons  and  firms,  many  of  whom  are  pre- 
pared to  purchase  an  almost  unhmited  nutnber  of  suitable  animals, 
at  prices  which  should  prove  remunerative  to  the  grower.  The 
establishment  of  properly  appointed  pig- farms  is  a  somewhat  costly 
undertaking,  as  all  the  fences  must  be  pig-proof.  Doubtless  this 
consideration  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  some,  while  others  find 
the  breeding  of  lambs  a  suflBciently  profitable  undertaking,  besides 
causing  much  less  trouble.  The  industry  is  growing  with  the 
increased  demand  and  the  satisfactory  prices  offered  for  pro- 
perly fed  pigs.  There  is,  however,  room  for  an  enormous  expansion 
of  this  branch  of  rural  industry, 

The  Fkutt  Industry, 
^'rom  the  North  Cape  to  the  Bluff  Hiil,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Middle  Island,  the  climate  and  soil  are,  for  the  most  part, 
eminently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  a  large  variety  of  fruits. 
Generally  speaking,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  apricots,  figs,  walnuts, 
cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries,  and  raspberries  grow 
luxuriantly,  producing  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  In  the  Auckland 
District,  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  flourish  :  many  groves  are  now 
i>eikring,  and  afford  light  and  pleasant  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  persons.  This  employment  will  go  on  increasing  as  tfie  trees 
beoome  older.  The  olive  flourishes  in  the  North  Island,  bearing 
heavy  crops,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil  will  assume  important 
dimensions  at  no  distant  date. 
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Vine-growing  is  also  carried  on  with  tolerable  success  in 
districts  ;  tons  of  fruit  grown  under  glass  are  sold  in  the  Auckli 
markets  annually,  Signor  Bragato.  an  Italian  wine  expert,  who 
vieited  this  colony  in  1B95,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are 
numerous  localities  in  both  Islands  aiimirably  suited  for  growing 
vines  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  raisins. 

Away  in  the  far  north  the  banana  grows  and  ripens  its  fruit,  but 
it  is  not  thought  that  it  will  ever  enter  intrO  successful  competition 
with  those  imported  at  so  cheap  a  rate  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Extensive  orchards  of  apples  have  existed  in  Auckland  for  many 
years,  and  are  still  capable  of  producing  an  abundance  of  fruit,  if 
kept  free  from  codhn-niofch  and  other  pests.  Orchard-planting  is 
progressing,  and  must  one  day  be  a  very  important  industry.  Central 
Otago  will  also  become  a  large  fruit-producing  district,  being  free 
from  violtict  and  scorching  north-west  winds.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zones  flourish  there ;  alt  that  is  required  is  a  light  railway 
to  tap  the  district. 

The  manufacture  of  cider  is  already  assuming  considerable 
dimensions,  opening  up  a  ready  market  for  surplus  fruit.  The 
coloniahmade  article  is  rapidly  coming  into  favour  with  the  general 
public. 

The  drying  of  fruit  lias  been  fostered  by  the  Government,  who 
sent  an  expert  through  some  of  the  apple-growing  districts,  giviog 
practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  artificial  fruit-drying,  A  great  dew 
might  also  be  done  in  bottling  fruits,  and  the  manufacture  of  fruit- 
wine,  if  only  for  home  consumption.  These  are  industries  hardly 
yet  touched,  but  as  the  orchards  mature  they  may  be  expected  to 
expand. 

The  manufacture  of  jam  is  carried  on  with  much  success,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  further  development  in  this  industry. 

Exporting  Apples. 

This  trade  has  not  yet  assumed  any  great  dimensions.  New 
Zealand  orchardists  might  well  take  a  lesson  from  theu*  brethren  in 
Tasmania,  who  have  developed  a  large  trade  with  the  London 
market.  Growers  must,  however;  be  reminded  that  it  is  folly  to 
ship  anything  but  the  choicest  varieties  of  dessert-  and  keeping- 
apples.  A  few^  growers  resident  in  Canterbury  have  this  season 
shipped  to  the  London  market  2,000  cases  of  selected  apples  in  a 
cool  chamber-  Should  this  prove  a  success  the  developmeni  of  the 
trade  is  assured. 

Before  the  planting  of  fruit- trees  was  commenced  on  a  large 
scale,  with  a  view  to  the  export  trade,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  varieties  selected.  The  result  is  that  many  bearing  trees  have 
proved  unsuitable  to  the  new  requirements,  and  are  now  being  cut 
down  and  regrafted  or  replaced  with  more  suitable  kinds.  Accord- 
ing to  latest  advices,  the  following  varieties  of  apples  are  said  to  be 
in  good  demand  in  the  London  market,  always  commanding  a  quick 
sale  at  good  prices  :  Bibstone  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Waltham 
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Abbey,  Stunner  Pippin,  Scarlet  Peartntun,  Adarm's  Peariuain,  aad 
New  York  Pippin.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  growing  apples  is  a 
Btrong  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  ;  but  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soiU  provided  ii  ib  in  good  heart  and  that  water  does  not 
stagimie  iu  the  subsoil. 

Owihi^  to  the  coMiparative  mildness  of  the  New  Zealand  climate 
all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  are  forced  into  bearing  at  an  earlier  period 
than  in  Great  Britain. 

Tkee-planting. 

Wjth  a  view  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees,  the  Governnient 
some  four  years  ago  introduced  the  popular  z\nierican  institution 
of  Arbor  Day.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  for  regret  thai  New 
Zealand  settlers  have  not  as  yet  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tution* as  it  was  hoped  they  would.  Millions  of  trees  have  been 
planted  in  this  way  in  the  United  States*  Our  native  forests  are 
fast  disappearing  before  the  woodman's  axe  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  and  supplies  will  have  to  be  drawn  from  artificial  forests,  or 
from  foreign  sources.  Deciduous  trees,  such  as  ash,  elm,  and  beech, 
should  be  largely  planted.  A  small  quantity  of  ash  grown  in 
Canterbury  has  already  come  into  use  for  coachbuilding*  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  competent  experts  to  be  of  excellent 
quality.  Plantations  of  larch  might  advantageously  be  made  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  foot-hills  skirting  the  Canterbury  Plains  and 
elsewhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  demand  will  arise  for 
large  quantities  of  larch*poles  for  mining  purposes,  &c.  The  much- 
despmed  Pijius  imignis  has  a  value  far  beyond  what  it  gets  credit 
for*  Its  timber  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  uianufacture  of  fruit- 
cases.  On  fairly  good  land  it  will  come  into  use  in  less  than  twenty 
years.  It  will  also  be  found  suitable  for  making  botter^boxes.  The 
wood,  if  selected  and  properly  dried,  is  perfectly  free  from  resin  of 
any  kind.  A  day  of  retribution  will  most  assuredly  overtake  this 
colony  for  the  persistent  neglect  to  plant  trees,  to  compensate  in 
some  degree  for  the  wholesale  denudation  of  our  native  forests.  In 
Canterbury  especially  the  work  has  been  grossly  neglected.  Had 
proper  attention  been  paid  to  this  question  by  the  eai'ly  settlers  the 
plains  of  Canterbury  would  not  be  so  easily  swept  by  north-west 
winds.  The  rainfall  w^ould  be  increased,  and  the  moisture  in  soils 
would  not  be  so  easily  evaporated  during  the  summer  months. 

The  following  interesting  paper  on  tree-planting  is  by  Mr,  T.  W. 
Adams»  Greendale,  Canterbury,  who  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  aobject» 
After  introducing  his  subject,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,— 

Tbera  are  but  (avr  persons  who  do  not  admit  the  value  of  plamtations,  and  I 
think  II  would  be  auperHiioua  to  take  much  time  in  showing  the  md?&ctftgea  to 
he  gaine^l  by  plantiDg  Hlieiter-belts ;  wo  oaly  require  for  once  to  see  tbe  Bheep 
during  a  snowstorm  snugly  protected  by  a  good  belt  of  pines  to  appreciate  wbibt 
thoy  t^tu  worth  to  the  poor  animak.  And  now  that  the  gorse  badges  are  dying 
In  all  iilreciions  thoKO  who  have  plaotationB  find  them  extremely  convenient,  not 
only  (or  repairing  the  dymg  fences,  but  also  for  stakes  for  diviiling  tnrnipa,  at 
well  BM  fuel  for  the  house  ;  and  if  every  farm  on  the  I esu- valuable  portions  of 
Canterbury  had  been  ludioioualy  planted,  at  sown  with  foreat- trees  to  the  ezteui 
90 
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of  one  tenth  of  the  aieft,  before  the  land  had  been  cropped  at  atl,  I  veDture  to 
Bay  it  would  keep  as  many  sheep  on  the  nineteutbR,  with  the  planta- 
lion  lo  i»heUer  the  ebeep  from  the  cold,  ae  it  would  oit  the  whole  without  tha^H 
plantatiou.  Every  Btockowner  knows  what  a  laige  amount  of  food  is  required ^| 
to  keep  animab  in  condition  when  they  are  expoeed  to  the  winter's  cold  ;  and  ^^ 
then  T  tlimk,  however  practical  we  may  be,  upnc  of  uh  are  quit©  inaenaibte  to 
Ike  beauty  or  othorwiee  of  our  HUrroiandinge.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
land-holder  not  only  to  make  money  out  of  the  farm  for  hla  necessary  wajiUt,  but 
he  should  try  and  mako  the  home  attractive  by  judlciout^  planting  of  fruit-  and 
forebt  trees  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  hia  family.  Children  brought  tip 
on  a  farm  with  plenty  of  trees  to  shelter  them,  ard  an  orchard  of  good  fruits  for 
them  to  enjoy,  will  have  much  to  make  them  content  with  a  country  life; 
in  the  cultivation  of  these  things  they  are  likely  Co  find  much  to  Interest  them, 
and  when  in  time  they  leave  their  homes  it  will  be  with  happy  memories  of  the 
pa«t.  And  so  we  strongly  recommend  the  planting  of  trees,  fruitful,  useful,  and 
ornamental.  The  Scotch  laird  ik  said  to  have  advised  his  son  to  "  be  ayosticking 
in  a  tree^''  as  it  would  be  growing  while  he  was  sleeping. 

That  plantations  are  useful  to  supply  fuel,  valuable  for  shelter,  and  pleasant 
to  took  upon  few  will  dispute,  but  we  cannot  so  confidently  assert  that  they 
improve  the  climate  of  a  dry  country  by  causing  an  increased  rainfall.  *'  Whether 
is  the  rain  the  mother  of  the  forest  **  or  '*  the  forest  the  parent  of  the  rain  **  ia 
still  a  debatable  subject,  and  a  person  may  hold  either  theory  and  still  have 
good  authority  for  his  view  of  the  matter*  Our  own  idea  is  that  the  rain  cause* 
the  forest,  and  that  trees  to  only  a  very  small  extent  influence  the  amount  o( 
iftinfall  in  any  locality,  but  we  think  that  trees  are  very  valuable  by  their  shadd 
in  preventing  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  rain  from  the  earth.  We  all  know 
how  much  longer  the  grass  remains  damp  in  a  plantation,  caused  partly  by  the 
■hade  and  partly  by  the  stillness  of  the  air  ;  a  room  will  he  much  sooner  dried  if 
ve  open  the  windows  and  let  the  air  pass  through ;  and  so  if  we  cut  down  tha 
trees  the  wind  passing  over  the  ground  will  more  quickly  dry  it.  Also,  the 
decaying  leaves  and  sticks,  with  the  mose  and  other  spongy  aubstauoes  found  at 
the  base  of  the  trees^  all  hold  the  water  from  rushing  uncheoked  oS  the  soil,  and 
thus  causing  streams  to  be  more  permanent  in  a  wooded  than  in  an  unwoc>ded 
district ;  therefore,  although  trees  nnay  not  increase  the  amount  of  rain  but  to  a 
small  amount  in  a  given  locality,  they  undoubtedly  are  very  l>eijeficial  in  con- 
Berving  it,  and  nisking  more  of  it  available  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast. 

But  it  is  poiigible  that  trees  do  make  a  considerable  diflerenoe  in  the  amount 
of  rainfall  in  a  country.  Certain  it  is  that  persons  living  in  what  were  formerly 
bush  districts  geoorally  hold  that  there  is  less  rain  than  there  used  to  be  when  the 
hush  wa$  standing. 

Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  planting  of  trees,  on  the  ground  thai 
the  trees  harbour  sparrows  and  other  destructive  birds,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  near  the  homesteads  the  birds  do  use  the  trees  for  nesting  ;  but  in  planta- 
tions removed  from  the  home  hut  very  few  will  bo  found,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  more  sparrows'  and  liunets"  nests  may  be  found  in  a  mile  of  gorse  hedgd 
than  in  20  acres  of  trees. 

There  are  ^ome  who  would  like  to  have  planted  more  trees  but  have  beea 
discouraged  from  further  planting  through  having  bought  unsuitable  treea  at 
the  start.  There  are  trees  that  look  all  that  is  beautiful  when  growing  on 
the  rich  and  well-cultivated  soil  of  the  nursury  that  would  be  utterly  ueeleaa 
for  either  shelter  or  ornament  If  planted  on  the  poorer  land  usually  given  to 
treea. 

Some  think  that  planting  is  too  expensive,  and  say  that  planting  ia  not  pro* 
fitable;  others  have  heard  the  old  saw  which  says,  *^  The  planter  of  trees  b^nefSta 
not  himself  but  his  posterity,*'  which  is  not  true,  at  all  events  in  Hew  Zealand, 
as  we  who  Gommenoed  to  plant  early  have  now  trees  fit  for  almost  any  purpose  ; 
and  if  it  were  true  it  is  certainly  well  that  we  leave  the  world  better  thaii  wo 
found  it,  and  no  one  can  more  surely  do  this  in  a  material  sense  than  by  leaving 
portions  of  these  plains  of  ours  covered  with  valuable  timbers. 

We  will  now  try  and  show  how  we  think  this  may  be  done.    Supposing  the^ 
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Un'3  in  tuflsock,  no  one  naod  b«  afraid  of  the  expenae,  as  a  crd|»  of  useful  troei 
may  be  raised  from  seed  m  easily  as  a  crop  of  turnips,  and  the  need  need  not 
oont  more*  as  seeds  ot  Cupresiii^  macrocarput  G.  torulosa^  Beveral  ip«ciea  of 
bar<ly  eucdlypts,  and  aoaeia«»,  and  many  other  specieB  of  treee,  may  be  had  for 
the  gatbeting,  and  wlJl  thrive  excellently  if  sown  by  an  ordinary  drilL  and  all 
the  better  if  a  little  fertiliser  in  aomrn  with  them,  as  with  the  turoipH.  The  seed 
of  all  the  different  apeoies  may  be  mixed  together,  or  one  part  of  the  drill  may 
be  charged  with  wattles^  another  with  gnmH,  another  with  cypresseR,  It  would 
not  he  ea^ny  to  raiae  a  pine-plantation  in  thtH  way,  aa  the  birds  have  a  great  iaata 
lor  them  and  would  pick  all  the  young  pines  off  as  they  eame  up ;  but  a  variety 
ol  ihrub'^cd,  wuch  as  matipo,  labiirinim,  berberry,  holly,  and  juiiiperB,  might  be 
added  with  advantage,  as  I  have  found  by  experience,  and  in  one  of  my  planta- 
tionB  the  matipo  {PiUosponim  Untii/oliutnl  i»  now  very  freely  sowing  iteelf ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  wood  of  the  matipo,  though  hard,  is  of  very  little  u«e  for 
atakas,  as  it  decays  very  quickly.  The  hoha  sown  should  be  bt  leant  2  ohaina 
wide,  an  not  only  would  the  trees  gronv  better,  and  the  timber  be  of  better  quality, 
but  the  ooBt  of  fencing  would  be  much  lesR  per  acre.  And  liere  let  me  rtay  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  land  Feb  apart  for  treea  should  be  well  fenced ; 
not  a  few  of  the  failures  tn  planting  have  been  oanaed  by  a  0oek  of  sheep  getting 
into  tlie  plantation  daring  the  early  years  of  iti^  growth,  and  unless  one  is  pre- 
pared to  p»it  up  a  good  fince  he  had  better  not  attempt  the  raising  of  trees. 

0:i  groimd  that  has  been  in  cyltivatii!»n,  and  wliere  sorrel  aud  other  weeds 
are  in  poHsesaion,  it  i^  more  difHoult  to  get  a  plantation  of  trees  started,  and  if 
cocksfoot  grass  is  plentiful  it  will  be  necessary  to  destroy  it  before  any  suoceM 
ooo  be  expected.  On  this  class  of  land  I  cannot  recommend  sowing  the  seadt 
until  the  weeds  are  killed  by  a  summer's  fallow ;  or^  a  better  way  would  be  to 
raine  the  plains  in  a  nursi'ry  ground,  ot  get  small  plants  from  a  nurseryman,  wid 
plant  them  in  a  gpeclally  prepared  bed,  there  to  remain  tinbil  they  are  li 
enough  to  be  planted  in  Ihair  permanent  situations.  The  advantages  of  ( 
plan  are  great,  and,  even  when  plants  are  received  from  the  nursery  of  suffi 
at2e,  it  will  be  found  more  econamical  to  put  them  in  a  bed  and  keef 
weeded  for  a  season  ;  they  can  tbei}  be  planted  out  under  the  moat  ^voa 
oiroumstances  as  to  weather  and  season  of  the  year,  and  will  not  fad  to 
when  so  treated. 

It  i»  important  in  planting  or  sowing  trees,  if  a  number  of  sp#eica  tMml 
sown,   to   put  such  fast  growers   as  Pinus  iftsigtiis  on   the  oortlieBB  m 
the  plantation,  thus  allowing  the  slower-growing  trees  to  get  thm  tdlL  to 
of  the  rain,  which  usually  oomes  from  tbe  south-west.     The  fosl  giWMft  fi 
in  this  manner  also  protect  the  trees  of  slower  growth  £foa  tht  wmaik. 
winds.     lu  no  ca^e  should  Pinus  ifiitit/nis  be  mixed  with  other  tiw«,«r^^ipi 
overtops  and  destroys  them,  but  may  bo  used  with  advantaga  wakiiHrtfta 
the  way  I  have  indicated.     In  planting,  if  shelter  be  the  finsc 
inaignis,  P.  iuberculata,  P.  patiitat  P.  muricala,  and  P.  T 
the  fastest  growers,  atrd  in  the  order  named,  and  tbe  m 
firewood.     But  I  think  we  should  look  a  little  farther  i 

that    will,   wh<?n   matured,   be   valuable   for   railway-i 

purposes.    Over  two  thousand  «!eepers  are  requifMlori 

and  they  require  renewing  every  few  years.     1 1  < 

of  our  country,  and  of  our  famlliea,  if  we  plant  Ibai 

which  WQ  are  acquainted,   and   I   know   of    no  torn  i 

requirements   as  the   larch-pine   {Pimat  lariew^ 

pine,  and  found  growing  in  Greece  and  other  noisi 

English  writer  says  of  It:  "All  things  coomittm^  M  m^m^i^ 

and  generally  useful  f^peoies  of  the  genua  Piacai 

the  British  Isles,  being  thoroughly  baf4v«  i 

large  dimensions,  and  of  very  rapid  and  j  ' 

but  will  produce  both  quantity  aud  qm" 

to  many,  of  its  congeners  when  grown  i 

exactly  our  eiperience  of  it  here,  and  mm^m^ttk  ^a^Sm 

planters.     It  is  not  often  that  tre«f  i 

fill  here,  but  this  is  an  exceptioiL 
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Other  trees  that  give  promise  of  succeaii  rf©  Pinus  pmtderosa,  P.  austriacat 
P.  cotiU^^t  P.  nabiniatia,  P,  fmngeAms^  P.  rifjida,  P.  pineasier^  and  P.  bentlta* 
fnitina,  Cupresstis  knigkti,  C.  tomlosa^  and  C.  benthamiana,  Cedrus  atlanlica^ 
Libocednu  decurrenB^  Picea  pinsapo,  P.  nordmaniana,  P.  nobilm^  and  Araucaria 
imbricata.  AH  these,  I  tbink,  will  grow  fairly  well  on  the  ordinRry  ihiti  boiU  of 
the  plains^  Along  the  water-raceji,  or  even  on  (he  south  Bide  of  the  plautatioDa, 
other  trees  tvill  grow^  as  the  various  Bpruoes,  oakR,  elms,  walnut,  cheEitnut*  ashi 
and  larch,  but  ooly  well  within  reach  of  water,  oxoept  on  the  best  land, 
and  pernoriB  owning  ihe  better  laud  will  not  be  disposed  to  put  much  of  i% 
in  treeg.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  planteii^  except  in  Mmit&d 
areae  around  the  buildiugn^  and  then  muly  with  choice  treePi  irjstead  of  the 
willow*  poplar^  aod  Pinus  ittsiguis  everywhere  to  be  Been.  The  trees  should 
have  plenty  of  room  to  develop  themaelTeB,  and  the  spaces  betwixt  them 
should  be  fLlIed  with  ahriiba,  such  as  the  lanrel,  holly,  laurifitina,  guelder- 
rose,  Aeara  vmcrophylla^  juniper,  ChoyBa  Urfiata^  matipo,  arbutue*  magnolia, 
rhodcdeDdroD,  and  Ktwnymu4  fimbf-iata.  These  are  twelve  hardy  shrubs — 
distinct*  and  heautifuL  The  twelve  trees  that  X  shall  recommend  are  Arau* 
caria  imbricata  or  monkey  puzzle,  Abie»  dougla^ai,  Cednis  deodara,  horse 
chestnut,  CupreBSUi  lawsoniana,  C,  wempervirens^  C.  torulosa^  Pici'a  nobilu,  P, 
nordmamaiia^  and  P.  pinsapo^  Reiinospora  leptoelada,  and  Thuja  gigantea, 
TluHe  twenty-four  plants  can,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Picea  nobiliSt  all 
he  obtained  of  any  of  our  loading  nurserymen,  and  are  the  cream  of  trees  and 
shruba  suitable  for  a  farmer's  homestead. 

Before  closing  ihie  paper  I  would  like  to  correct  a  common  mistake  about 
our  native  trees,  to  the  tilfjot  that  they  are  diflicuit  to  transplant.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  and  several  of  them  may  he  succesdully  gro^n,  as  the  kowai  and 
matipos^  from  seed;  the  black-birch  and  white-pine,*from  plants  colleoted  in  the 
bush,  and  tlie  totara  may  he  raised  quite  readily  from  cutLings.  Ok^hr^rf^,  as  the 
akeake,  broadleaff  and  laneewood,  may  all  be  grown^  but  they  cannot  eiidure  long 
droui^lits  in  tiie  central  parts  of  the  plnins.  They  would  do  well  near  the  sea  aa 
at  New  Brighton  ;  and  the  sandhillfi  all  along  our  New  Zealand  coasts  appear 
to  me  to  he  crying  out  for  trees.  With  the  experience  gained  m  France,  no  time 
ehould  be  lost  before  a  determmed  efTort  is  made  to  atop  the  drifting  inland  of 
the  sand  on  our  coasts.  It  is  only  a  little  over  a  hundred  years,  or  in  178'j,  when 
the  first  national  attempt  was  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  stop 
the  further  inroads  of  the  sand  by  means  of  plantations  of  broom,  Piims  pinS' 
aster,  and  the  cork  oak.  N&w  thfse  very  proteeiive  works  have  become  the  source 
of  great  wealth,  thousands  ef  persons  Ending  employment  in  cbareoal-burningi 
cork-cutting,  end  in  collecting  turpentine,  rt^sin,  and  pitch*  The  broom,  Pinw 
pineaater,  and  the  cork  oak  all  grow  well  here,  and  nothing  is  needed  but  the 
same  public  spirit  and  foresight  to  begin  the  work  which  induced  Miniatef 
Neckar  in  a  time  of  great  financial  straits  to  commence  the  work  in  Franco, 
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Those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  events  in  other  coun  tries, 
BO  far  as  they  affect  the  agricultural  interests  of  New  Zealand,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  New  Zealand  will  have  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  quality  of  her  agricultural  exports  than  has  been 
given  to  them  in  the  past.  Our  farincrB  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  such  countries  as  Australia  and  South  America,  where  land  is 
80  much  cheaper,  and  where  mutton  and  beef  of  good  quality  can  be 
produced  ;  for  cheap  meat  these  must  command  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Happily  for  New  Zealand^  our  chmate  and  pastures  are  such 
that  we  can  not  only  produce  mutton  equal  to  the  finest  English  or 
Scotch,  but  we  can  produce  more  per  acre  than  can  be  done  in 
Australia.     Our  dairy-produce  is  now  second  to  none,  owing  to  the 
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Government  instructors  and  graders,  and  the  factories  where  the 
article  can  be  made  uniformly  good. 

Owing  to  her  humid  climate  and  fertile  soil  New  Zealand  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  snmll  holdings.  Men  of  slender 
means  can  easily  make  homes  for  themselvefl  and  their  families, 
always  provided  they  know  something  of  the  work  they  undertake, 
and  are,  with  theh'  families,  wilhog  to  work  hard  and  live  frugally 
for  a  few  years.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  with  a  few  cows 
and  pigs,  together  with  poultry  and  bees,  to  make  a  good  living,  as 
markets  for  these  products  are  now  being  opened  up  in  England, 
and  there  is  a  good  local  market  if  tlie  goods  are  properly  prepared. 
There  is  also  a  continuous  demand  for  the  supply  of  coastal  and 
ocean-going  steamers.  The  facilities  now  given  for  obtaining  iand 
and  money  at  reasonable  rates  offer  great  inducements  to  persons  to 
settle  upon  the  land.  This  is  amply  illustrated  at  Cheviot,  where  a 
fine  estate  has  been  cut  up  into  moderate-sized  farms,  and  let  to 
farmers  on  perpetual  lease  at  a  rental  representing  4  percent,  on  the 
purchase- money.  Prosperous  homes  are  springing  up  all  over  t)ie 
settlement.  Its  success  will  be  assured  when  the  proposed  line  is 
completed,  connecting  the  settlement  by  rail  with  the  local  markets 
and  the  port  of  shipment.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
North  Island  adapted  for  farming,  and  much  land  there  is  being 
taken  up. 

Conclusion. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  set  before 
the  reader*!  of  the  Year-book  an  unvarnished  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  colony  from  an  agricuiturai  and  pastoral 
standpoint,  which  prove  conclusively  that  as  a  country  for  settle- 
ment New  Zealand  is  not  surpasseii  by  any  British  possession,  bemg 
one  where  tiie  industrious  man  with  moderate  means  can  live  with 
much  comfort.  The  land,  it  is  tru«,  is  dearer  in  some  districts  than 
that  which  may  be  found  in  South  America,  South  Africa,  or  Canada,  | 
but  this  diflference  in  price  is  far  outweighed  by  other  considerations, 
such  as  superiority  of  climate,  and  security  to  hfe  and  propeity.  Pit 
these  advantages  against  tiie  insecurity  of  life  and  properly  in  South 
America  and  South  Africa,  or  the  rigour  of  Canadian  winters,  and 
the  balance  will  be  immensely  in  favour  of  New  Zealand-  Another 
great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturist  of  New  Zealand  is  that  ] 
he  is  nowhere  far  from  tht^  seaboard,  givmg  him  the  benefit  of  cheap 
carriage  for  his  produce  to  the  shipping  ports. 

The  foregoing  notes  would   hardly  be  complete    without  some 
reference  to  the  prevalence  of  small  birds.     Amongst  other  birds» 
the  Englisli  sparrow  was  introduced  to  New  Zealand  some  five  and 
twenty  years  ago.     Many  of  the  early  settlers  remember  hia  first  ^ 
appearance,  and  the  pleasurable  feeling  elicited  by  the  sound  of   his 
once  familiar  chirp,  awakening  reminiscences  of  the  Old  Land.    New 
Zealand  is  singularly  destitute  of   the  feathered  enemies  of  small  i 
birds,  an5,  owing  to  this  and  the  genial  chmate,  the  sparrow  and^ 
other  birds  have  long  since  become  so  numerous  that  drastic  methods 


have  to  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power.  Large  suaiB 
of  money  are  paid  an  on  ally  by  the  Road  Boards  for  the  destruction 
of  eniall  birds.  The  want,  however,  of  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  farmers  at  the  tmie  of  poisoning  is  responsibie  for  the  undue  in- 
crease of  the  pest.  While  treating  small  birds  as  pests,  it  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  tliat  before  their  a'Jvent  fanners  suffered  very 
heavy  losses  from  the  periodical  attacks  of  caterpillars,  which  fre- 
quently devastated  their  barley-and  oat -crops,  and  that  the  birds  are 
the  farmers*  friends  in  this  matter.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  birds  live  for  about  nine  montlis  in  the  year  on  insects  and 
seeds  of  weeds ;  so  that  if  accounts  could  be  squared  they  would  not 
be  such  debtors  after  ail.  All  tliat  can  now  be  done  is  to  keep  them 
in  check. 


NEW  ZEALAND  FORESTS  AND  THE  TIMBER 
INDUSTRY. 

[Repnuloii  by  npf^oiiil  rcqueiit.j 
If  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  branches  of  colonial 
industry  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  output  of  each,  the 
timber  industry  occupies  the  fourth  place ;  but,  if  it  be  based  on  the 
amount  of  remunerative  enjpioyoit^m  afforded  by  each,  this  industry 
occupies  nearly  the  first  place.  The  number  of  saw- mil  Is  in  working 
order  at  the  date  of  the  census  (1896)  was:  In  the  North  Island, 
155,  employing  2,6552  persons  ;  and  in  the  South  Island,  144,  afford- 
ing employment  to  1,407  persons— a  total  of  299  mills,  requiring 
the  services  of  4,059  persons.  But  this  number  does  not  nearly 
represetit  the  amount  of  labour  employed,  as  many  men  engaged 
in  the  preliminary  work  of  felling,  logging,  hauline.  building  iiaras, 
laying  tramways,  &.c.,  are  returned  as  *'  bnshineo,"  "  contractors," 
*•  drivers,"  «S:c,,  without  anything  to  show  that  they  are  directly 
connected  with  saw-mill  work.  If  tliese  b©  adiied,  the  number  of 
|>ersoos  employed  will  certainly  be  greatly  increased.  Further,  in 
some  districts  large  quantities  of  sawn  or  lievvn  logs  are  conveyed 
to  the  mdls  by  rail  or  by  coasting-craft ;  while,  in  all  alike,  round  or 
sawn  limber  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  items  of  railway-freight, 
and  in  this  way  gives  employment  to  jnany  more. 

General  Chakacteh  of  the  Fokest. 
The  character  of  the  forest  varies  greatly  in  different  locahties, 
according  to  the  kind  of  treses  cuiuuus-ing  it  and  the  liegree  of  luxuri- 
ance wbicfi  tbuy  attain.  New  Zealand  forests  are  usually  of  a 
mixed  character,  some  one  or  two  kmds  predominating  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent*  It  is  but  rarely  that  large  areas  of  forest  cTonsist  of 
a  single  species  only  ;  but  there  are  noteworthy  exceptiona^^ — thus, 
the  mountain  forests  consist  of  moon  tain- beech  exclusively  ;  the 
Oxford  and  Alford  Forests  of  entire-leaved  beech  ;  some  large  areas 
are  altogether  covered  with  tawa ;  kahikatea  forms  uniforju  forests 
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in  swampy  districts,  an<i  smaller  areas  are  occasionally  found  con- 
tain in  lj  nothing  but  kauri.  Still,  the  great  bulk  of  the  forest  is  of  a 
mixed  character  Thiii  reudern  it  difficult  to  lay  dowo  well-defined 
areas  for  the  pnnci|)ai  timherK,  more  especially  as  most  of  the  trees 
are  generally  distributed  through  the  colony.  Nevertheless,  icertam 
districts  may  be  roughly  defined  accordjDj^  to  the  prevailing  tree  or 
treeSp  although  the  boundaries  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  vague. 

(1.)   The  KauH  District. 

This  may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  the  colony  Jyiui;  north  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Tauranga  to  Fort  Waikato,  the  kauri  being  the 
predominating  tree  over  large  portions  of  the  area.  In  some  parts 
only  single  trees  are  found,  in  others  they  occur  in  clmnpsor  groups, 
sometimes  forming  extensive  groves,  or  even  large  blocks,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  trees.  Most  frequently  the  kauri  will  be 
found  mixed  with  rimu,  kahikatea,  tanekaha,  miro,  totara,  totara- 
kiri-kotokutuku,  northern  rata,  poriri,  tawa,  larairi,  Tuatai,  and  many 
otlier  trees,  the  tawa,  as  a  rule»  being  moat  abundant.  The  nikau, 
or  southern  palm,  is  plentiful  all  through  the  district,  and  is  every* 
where  accompanied  by  noble  tree-ferns  and  palm-Hlies.  The  under- 
wood is  composed  of  tiomerous  shrubs,  and  the  ground  is  carpeted 
with  a  rich  growth  of  delicate  filmy  ferns.  A  large  kauri  forest  is 
one  of  the  grandest  sights  to  be  fouTu]  in  the  entire  range  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  massive  columnar  trunks,  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  in 
diameter,  clothed  with  smooth  grey  bark,  rise  close  together  often 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  their  spreading  arms  and 
deep-green  leaves  presenting  a  picture  of  the  greatest  luxuriance  and 
vigour.  At  the  base  of  each  tree  is  a  large  mouiid  of  humus,  formed 
by  the  decay  of  bark  through  successive  centuries.  The  surface  soil 
as  well  as  the  humus  is  charged  witli  resin  that  has  exuded  from  the 
fallen  leaves  or  twigs.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  are 
among  the  oldest  trees  in  the  world,  and  must  have  originateii  in  a 
period  long  before  the  Christian  era»  yet  they  still  exhibit  all  the  life 
and  exuberance  of  early  youth. 

In  the  extensive  swamps  by  the  Northern  Wairoa  and  other 
rivers  the  kahikatea  forms  forests  of  a  remarkable  character.  The 
uniformly  straight  naked  trunks  often  exceed  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  carry  very  short  branches  at  their  tops,  and  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  at  the  distance  of  a  fevv  yards  the  view  is  completely 
blocked,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  column -like  trunks  from 
2  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter;  the  andergrow^th  being  insignificant. 

(2,)  The  Totara  DistricL 
Altliough  the  totara  is  distributed  throughout  the  colony,  it 
occurs  in  larger  jnasses  in  the  central  portions  of  the  North  Island, 
more  especially  on  tlie  eastern  side.  Large  areas,  in  which  it  is 
the  prevaihng  tree,  are  found  in  usany  parts  south  of  the  Lower 
Waikato,  more  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  Hawkers  Bay, 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Wellington  Districti  and  the  Seventy- 
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Dii]e  Bush.  lo  a  large  portion  of  the  area  the  totara  is  sparttejj 
scattered,  and  even  when  most  dense  is  usually  intermixed  with 
Hnm,  tawa,  totara-kiri-kotukntoku,  kaniahi,  hinau.  kaiiikaiea  and 
other  trees.  Unlike  the  kauri,  the  hark  of  the  totara  is  of  a  deep 
hrown  colour  and  much  furrowed,  while  the  short  narrow  leaves  are 
of  a  brownish-green.  Amoogst  the  most  conspicuous  trees  of  thi« 
area  thtire  are  two  worthy  of  special  mention,  the  northern  rata  and 
the  black  noaire^  which  occur  m  vast  abundance  in  many  localities.  S 
The  former  is  often  found  with  a  distorted  trunk  of  gigantic  djiuen-  S 
sions  clothed  with  rough  brown  bark.  The  latter  has  a  pale  bark, 
and  yields  a  timber  remarkable  alike  for  its  density,  strength,  and 
durability.  Large  portions  of  tlie  forest,  especially  on  the  western 
aide,  consist  chiefly  of  tawa,  rimu,  and  kihikatea,  which  are  exten- 
aively  converted  throughout  the  district,  the  first-named  for  dairy- 
ware  and  butter-kegs,  the  two  latter  for  building  and  general 
purposes.  Tooth -leaved  beech,  entire- leaved  beech,  and  silver-beech 
Eure  plentiful  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  but  rarely 
descend  to  the  sea- level,  while  mountain -heech  forms  the  balk 
of  the  forest  at  high  levels.  Rinm  and  kahikatea  are  the  cliief 
timbers  of  the  moist  forests  in  the  valleys  of  the  Manaw^atu, 
Bangitikei,  and  Wairarapa. 
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(3.)  The  Red-pine  Distri4:t. 

This  might  be  termed  the  low-land  pine  district  of  the  South 
Island,  as  practically  it  comprises  all  the  forest  country  in  that 
island  below  a  level  of  1,000  ft.  Although  in  nearly  all  localities 
the  forest  is  of  a  mixed  character,  yet  from  Marlborough  to  Stewart 
Island  the  rimu  must  be  considered  the  predominating  tree,  and 
is  the  most  extensively  converted.  The  kahikatea  stands  next  in 
abundance,  and  is  closely  approached  by  the  kamahi,  while  the 
miro,  matai,  totara,  Hall's  totara,  are  generally  distributed  ;  but  the 
northern  rata  and  pokatea  scarcely  occur  south  of  Greyniouth.  The 
Westland  silver-pine,  yellow  silver-pine,  and  quinlinia,  although  not 
pecuhar  to  W^Btland,  are  looreahuudant  thert^  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  colony ;  while  the  Kouthern  rata,  which  extends  to  Stewart 
Island,  is  especially  plentiful  in  the  Taiituku  Forest,  where  i& 
attains  very  large  dimensions.  Cedar,  or  pahaotea,  pokaka,  and 
hinau  are  not  unfrequent,  while  most  of  the  beeches  are  ph-ntiful, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  district.  The  undergrowih 
contains  a  large  variety  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  many  of  which 
afiford  timbers  suitable  for  ornamental  cabinet  *  work  and  in-  ^ 
laying.  ■ 

Much  of  the  rimu  and  kahikatea  in  the  south-western  portion 
of   the  Nt^lson  District,  and  in  Westland,   is  of  great  height,  and 
very  welKgrown,  in  some  cases  yielding  80,000  superficial  feet  of  ^ 
converted  timber  per  acre.  ^ 

The  area  of  heavy  forest  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  South  Island 
is  small ;  the  inland  Oxford  and  Alford  Forests  consisting  chiefly  of 
entire-leaved  beech. 
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(4.)  The  Beech  DistrieL 
This  may  be  roughly  defined  as  i^hat  portioo  of  the  South  Island 
between  1,000  ft.  and  4,000  ft.  in  altitude,  for,  although  the  riniu  and 
kahikatea  are  often  found  above  1,000  ft.,  yet  they  rarely  occur  in  any 
great  quantity,  or  exhibit  great  luxuriance;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
different  beeches  occasionally  descend  even  to  the  sea- level,  although 
rarely  forming  any  large  portion  of  the  forest  at  extremely  low  levels. 
The  most  valuable  forest  -  tree  is  the  tooth  -  leaved  beech,  which 
attains  exceptional  luxurianee  and  large  diraenBions  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Te  Anau  Lake,  and  many  other  localities.  Silver- 
beech  and  entire -leaved-l>eech  are  found  as  far  south  as  Preservation 
Inlet  and  the  Tautuku  Forest,  while  the  mountain -beech  prefers 
higher  levels,  although  occasionally  a  few  specimenH  descend  to  the 
rimu  district.  None  of  the  beeches  extend  to  Stewart  Island,  which 
in  many  parts  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  rimu,  kamahi,  and 
rata,  the  kahikatea  being  extremely  rare. 

Area  of  Forest  Land. 
The  following   statement  of  the  approximate  areas    still  under 
forest  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Survey  Department  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March.  1893  :^ 

Acres. 
Auckland  Land  DiBtrict— 

North  of  Auckland  .  .  .       1,800,000 


South 
Tftr&D&ki 
Hawke'B  Bay 
Weihfjgton 
M  ad  b(j  rough 
Net  (ion 
VVeatlatid 
Ciinlerbury 
Otngo.. 
Soubiilaad 


3,420,000 
1,850,000 
1,900.(XM} 
3,400,000 

400,000 
3,240,000 
t2, 394, 000 

492,01)0 
1,182,000 

500,000 


2U,578.0<3i) 
The    State    forest    reserves,  including   those    made  for  climatic 
purposes,  comprised  1,150,918  acres  on  31st  March.  1896. 

Exploitation  and  Convebsion*  | 

The  trees  are  felled  and  cross-cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  con- 
version, the  logs  being  conveyed  to  the  mill  by  flotation,  by  tram- 
line, or,  more  rarely,  hauled  by  oxen  or  horses. 

Flotation  is  the  method  most  commonly  used  in  the  kauri  dis- 
tricts, which  are  much  broken  by  deep  ^'ullies  and  small  streams, 
opening  into  tidal  creeks.  After  the  trunks  are  cut  into  lengths,  a 
**  rolling-road  "  is  formed  to  the  nearest  creek.  All  the  scrub  is 
.closely  cut  down  for  a  width  of  from  twenty*five  to  thirty  ftet, 
Land  all  stumps  are  removed,  wJdle  ine<]ualities  are  reduced  so 
•as  to  obtaiu  an  approximately  even  surface,  inchned  towards  the 
creek.  The  logs  are  forced  along  this  road  i>y  timl)er-jacks,  which  ^ 
the  bushmen  use  with  remarkable   skill,   aud  are   impelled  vfith  &j 
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rapidity  which  is  siniply  astonishing  to  persona  uimsed  to  the  pro- 
cess. If  the  creek  contains  plenty  of  water  the  logs  float  to  the 
nearest  hooms  without  further  trouble,  and  are  drawn  out  of  the 
water  as  required,  hut  in  many  cases  the  creek  does  not  contaio 
sufficient  water  to  float  the  logs,  and  then  they  are  left  until  heavy 
rains  afford  the  requisite  depth.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  constnieli 
costly  dams  to  i  in  pound  iiw  water  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  creek, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  suddenly  liberated  when  the  water  in  the 
lower  parts  is  at  its  greatest  depth,  so  that  the  entire  assemblage  of 
logs  may  be  **  driven  "  to  the  booms*  In  dry  seasons  the  logs  may 
remain  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  for  months,  and,  occasionally,  after  a 
successfni  "drive,"  the  harvest  of  logs  is  cairied  out  to  sea  and 
lost,  the  booms  breaking  from  the  immense  pressure  beiiind  them. 
Kauri *logs,  thus  set  free,  often  drift  to  the  coast  of  the  Kennadec 
Islands,  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  north-east  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf. 
Tram-lines  are  less  common  in  the  kauri  district  than  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  colony. 

In  portions  of  the  Taranaki  District,  where  milling  timber  is 
somewhat  sparse,  timber- wheels  are  commonly  used  ;  but  in  nearly 
all  places  where  milling  timber  is  plentiful  a  tramway  is  constructed. 
Kamahi,  or  other  common  timbers  are  used  for  sleepers.  Rails  are 
sawn  out  of  hetter  stuff,  and  laid  in  notclies  cot  in  the  sleepers, 
being  tightly  fixed  by  wooden  wedges.  Haulage  is  usually  effected 
by  horse -power,  but  m  some  cases  the  tramway  is  built  in  a  more 
substantial  manner,  light  steel  rails  being  used  instead  of  wood,  and 
the  logs  are  hauled  by  a  steam  motor.  The  iiui.ximmn  proportion  of 
tramway  required  is  half  a  chain  per  acre.  Loading  places  are  con- 
structed alongside  the  line,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  chains 
apart,  to  which  the  logs  are  hauled  by  oxen.  If  of  large  size,  the 
timber-jack  is  employed  to  facilitate  loading.  It  is  not  considered 
profitable  to  haul  logs  from  a  greater  distance  than  ten  chains  on 
either  side  of  the  tramway.  It  is  in  the  Southland  forests,  where 
there  is  a  large  extent  of  comparatively  level  land^  that  the  tramway 
is  most  used. 

The  sawmill  is  usually  %vorked  by  steam  power,  rarely  by  water, 
and  may  vary  from  the  magnificent  mills  of  the  Auckland  District  to 
the  small  portable  engine  and  movable  saw-bench  commonly  seen 
in  a  block  newly  opened  for  settiemtjiit.  For  their  completeness, 
and  the  quahty  of  their  macliinery,  the  Auckland  mills  are  equal  to 
any  in  tlie  world.  They  are  fitted  with  vertical  breaking-down 
saws,  capable  of  dividing  the  largest  logs  into  halves  or  flitches,  as 
may  be  required ;  vertical  frame  saws  for  converting  the  flitches 
into  boards,  and  circular-saw  benches  having  rack -adjustments 
for  the  conversion  of  scantling.  Planing  machines  of  the  best 
pattern,  tonguing  and  grooving  machmrry,  moulding  machines, 
as  well  as  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  doors  and  sashes, 
coopers'  staves,  gates,  wheehvnghta'  stuff,  &c,,  &c.,  are  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides.  Some  of  the  mills  are  furnished  with  the  electric 
light,  so  as  to  allows  of  work  being  carried  on  thi^ough  the  night 
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when  required,  aod  m  a  few  cases  arrangements  are  maile  for 
season  trig  converted  timber  hy  the  liot  air  process.  In  the  totara 
and  rimy  districts  the  mills  are  less  complex,  of  smaller  extent, 
and  driven  by  less  powerful  engines.  Breaking-down  is  commonly 
effected  by  the  circuhtr  saw,  and  in  lue  case  of  very  large  logs 
by  two  circular  saws,  an  upper  an<i  a  lower  working  in  the  same 
vertical  plane.  Vertical  frame*saws  can  8carcely  be  said  to  have 
been  brought  into  general  use,  although  they  are  becoming  more 
<5ommoo*  A  circular-saw  bench,  with  rack  adjustment,  serves  for 
the  conversion  of  boards  and  scantling.  Planing  is  effected  by  a 
simple  machine  with  revolving  cutters.  Macliiiies  for  tonguing  and 
grooving  and  for  moulding  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  mill, 
the  former  usually  combined  with  the  planing- machine.  Planing- 
oiachines  of  a  better  type  are  coming  into  use,  and,  at  one  or  two  of 
the  Hokitika  mills,  wide  boards  and  panels,  suitable  for  ornamental 
cabinet-work,  are  turned  out  by  frajue-saws  in  a  style  that  could 
not  be  surpassed  either  in  England  or  the  United  States. 

Output  and  Laboub. 

The  value  of  the  total  output  of  sawn  timber,  planed  flooring 
and  skirting,  mouiiiings,  doors,  and  sashes,  for  the  entire  colony 
during  the  yeai'  1895,  has  been  stated  by  the  Registrar-General  as 
£898,807.  This  amount  is  £65,848  above  that  of  the  previous 
census,  1891.  At  the  census  of  1891,  twenty*five  mills  had  been 
closed,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  had  fallen  from  5,042 
to  3,266,  many  of  the  mills  working  even  less  than  half-time.  Smce 
that  date  the  trade  has  improved,  and  its  volume  is  increased.  Of 
the  total  output  for  1895  tlie  forty-nine  Auckland  mil  is  contributed 
nearly  one-half,  the  value  of  their  output  being  £430,913,  whereas 
the  manufactures  of  the  250  mills  in  tht  other  provincial  districts 
were  valued  at  £467,894.  The  sum  paid  in  w-ages  during  the  same 
year  is  stateil  at  £323,223  ;  but  this  includes  only  a  portion  of  the 
amount  paid  to  the  bushmen,  fellers,  and  others  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  logs  for  conversion,  as  many  mills  purchase  logs  from 
settlers,  or  employ  contractors,  who  deliver  the  logs  at  the  mill  at 
fixed  rates. 

The  approximate  value  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
plant  was  returned  as  under  :  Land,  £186,958;  buildings,  £100,667  ; 
machinery  and  plant,  £298,797;  total,  £586,422. 

In  the  kauri  district,  bosh-hands  are  commonly  paid  20s.,  or 
rarely  18s.,  per  week,  with  board  and  lodgings,  the  accommodation  in 
some  cases  being  plain,  but  amply  suflicient  in  so  mild  a  climate, 
the  board  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  In  some  instances,  married 
bush'hands  put  up  a  rough  cottage,  the  larger  part  of  the  material 
being  supplied  by  the  manager  free  of  cost,  and  sometimes  enclose 
a  small  garden  ;  in  this  case  saving  the  cost  of  rent  and  firing,  while 
securing  a  large  amount  of  comfort  at  a  minimum  of  expenditure* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  flour  and  other  provisions  is  somewhat 
higher  than  in  the  towns,  on  account  ot  the  heavy  charges  for  freight. 
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TiuBER  Export. 
The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  development  of  the  exj 
trade^  and  ite  present  posit  ion  :^- 

'                                                                                        8&wn  And  Hewn  Timber, 

Tcur.  Quantitv.  Value. 

Ft.  £ 

1875  ..  ..  -.  5,225,627  .,  26.914 

1895  ..  ..  -,  98,297,y0rv  _  141.892 

1696  ,.  ..  ..  84.1*84.414  ,.  133,511 

1897  ..  ..  .,  39.326.396  ..  154,169 

1898  ,,  ..  ..  40.721,632  .,  1(54.723 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  exported  timber  consists  of  kauri, 
the  proportion  of  other  timber  being  almost  insignificant. 


I 


Vaiuetieb  of  TimbeB'Tkees. 
The  chief  timbers  and  timber-treeB  of  New  Zealand  may  fairly 
be  divided  into  three  classes  :— 

I.-*riwi&er«  of  Great  Ihmtbitity  and  Large  Dimefuions^  suUabU  for 
CQH^tntctive  Works ^  House -butliiju},  or  fiW  Special  Purpose$. 

1.  K&ari   Agalhin  australis),  Salisbury. 

2.  To  tarn  {Podocarjnts  toktra],  A.  Cunniikgham. 

3.  Totftra-kiri-kotukutuku  {Podocarpus  futlin),  T.  Kirk. 
4»  Matai  {Podocarpiis  spicata)^  R,  Brown. 
5*  Kawftkft  {Libocedms  doniana},  Endhcher. 
6*  Pal  I  au  tea.  or  cedar  {Libocedrui  bidunllnj,  Hooker  f. 
7*  NortbeiD  manoao  (Dncrydium  kirkit\,  F.  MueBer. 
8.  Southern  mutioao  (Dacrydium  coletiHoi\,  Hooker. 
9*  Westland  pine  {Daerydium  weUlandicttm),  T.  Kirk. 

10    YeUow  BiWer  pine  {Daerydium  intermedmm}^  T.  Kirk. 

11.  Puriri  (FtifcT  littorali^)^  A.  (JuDJiinghftm. 

12.  Tawbtti-raiuiui,  tooth -leaved  beech  {Fmjusfuscn),  Hooker  f. 

13.  TAwhai-rauriki,  entire-leaved  beeoh  {F>igits  solafidri}^  Hooker  f. 

14.  Tawhai,  Blair's  beech  {Fagna  btairti),  T.  Kirk, 

15.  Maire-raunui  {Oka  cunninglmjuii) ,  Hooker  f* 

16.  Maire  {Oka  lanceolata}^  Hooker  f. 

17.  Narrow 'leaved  raair©  {Olea  montanu).  Hooker  f. 

18.  The  northeni  rata  {Metroiideros  robiista},  A.  CiinDtngham. 
19»  The  southern  rata  {MHroaideros  tucula),  M^nzies. 
20.  PohutukawA  ( Metroaideron  imnentosa)^  A.  CuuniDghiUli. 

*21.  Small-leaved  pohutukawa  {Metrosideros  polymorpha),  Forster. 

22.  Manuka  ranriki  iLeptosperrnum  ericoidea}^  A.  Richard. 

23.  Mairti-tawliake  (Eugerna  ntaire)^  A.  Cutmingham. 

24.  Kowbai  {Sopfwra  tetrapiera),  Alton. 

II,— Timbers    itiitable  for    Oeiieral    BuUdiwj    Purposes,    or   for  Spscial    U$e^  ' 
but  of  less  DurabilUy  tftan  the  preceding  kinds, 

25.  liimu.  red-pine  (Dacrydium  cupressinum),  Solander 

26.  Kahikatea.  white  pine  {Fod^ca^piLs  (Licrydioides)^  A.  Hi 0 hard. 

27.  Miro-ioromiro  {Podoearfms  f€miginea),  Don. 

28.  Taiiokaha  {Phyllociiidus  iriclLomanoides)^  Dan, 

29.  Toatoa  {Phytlocladtis  (jlaucah  Carr. 

30.  Mountam  toatoa  {Pkylhcladus  alpiutis)^  Hooker  f. 
81.  Tawhai-raurikt,  mouuTam  beech  {Fagtis  chfforiioides)^  Hooker  f. 

32.  Tawhai,  silver- beeoh  {Fagits  menziesii),  Hooker  f. 

33.  Pukatea  (Laur^lia  tinvivselanduiijt  A.  CunniDgham, 
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34.  Hinau  {ElceocarpuA  dentatus)^  Vahl. 

35»  Pokaka  {Elffocarpus  hookerianus),  Raool. 

36.  T&rftiri  [Beilschmmlia  larairi}^  Bentham  &ad  Hooker  f. 

37.  Tawft  {Beihchmiedia  tati^af,  Benbhain  and  Hooker  f. 
33.  Titoki»  tokicoki  {Electrj^on  excthum)^  De  C^tndalle. 

39.  Tjkwari  {Ixerba  ijrexiaides)\  A.  CMnninghaniK 

40.  Mfttigstto,  ti<ingeao  {Litsea  culkaris)^  Bentham  and  Hooker  L 

41.  Re  ware  wa  (Knightia  exceha),  R.  Brown, 

42.  Tiiwhero  {Weinmannui  silricoUi),  Banks  and  Solaader. 

43.  Towhftu  or  kamahi  {Wnnmannia  racemosa)^  Forater. 

44.  Porokai whirl  {Hedycirya  dsntata),  Porsttsr, 

45.  Koliokohe  {Dysoxytum  apectabUe),  Hooker  f, 

III. — Timbers  of  Small  Difmnsions,  adapUd  to  Special  PurpoteB, 

46.  Mo ro  pi  to  (Drimys  axiliaris)^  Forater. 

47.  TarMa  {Fittosporttm  eugenioides},  A.  CiiTiningbam. 

48.  Karo  {PiUo'^pornm  cr(issifolium}^  Bank  a  and  Solander* 

49.  Tawhi'^rhi  {Pittosporuni  tcnutfoUum}^  Baaki  and  Solander. 

50.  Maboe  {Meltcytus  ramfflotm),  Porster. 

51.  Huui^  or  tnaimtu  (t^lagianlhits  betuUnusjj  A.  Cunningham. 

52.  Wharangt  {Melicope  temata),  Forflter. 

53.  Kaikornctko  (Pentmntia  cmymbosaj,  Foreter, 

54.  Ako  (DodomFa  vi^ccmi}^  Liiin^. 

55.  Karokka  {Coryttocarp^ts  It^vi^ata)^  Forster. 

56.  Patapiita-weta  {Carpodetus  serratua),  F orate r. 

57.  Kumarahou  {QuinUnia  serrata),  A.  Cuniungham« 

58.  Makamaka  \Ackama  rosidfolia)^  A.  Cunningham. 

59.  T^lanuka,  or  Kahikatoa  iLeptospermwn  scoparium)^  Forstar. 

60.  Ramarama  {Myrius  buliatait  Banks  and  Solander. 

61.  SmalMeaved  ramaratiia  {Myritis  ralphii)^  Hooker  f. 
C2.  Rohutu  {Myrtus  obcotdaia).  Hooker  f. 

63.  Robntu  {Myrtus  peduncnlata),  Hooker  f. 

64.  Kotiikutyku,  or  kolnitnbutii  {Fnsclisia  excarticatajt  Linn^* 

65.  Horoeka,  lancewoml  {Pseudopanax  crasai/olmm}^  Seemao. 

66.  Toothed  lanc«wood  {Pseudoparuw  ferox)  ^  T.  Kirk. 

67.  Papauma  {Griselinia  liHoralis)^  Raoul. 
66.  FkikB,  {GriseUnm  tu^tda),  Forsber. 

69.  Tree  kararaa  [Coprosma  arborea)^  T.  Kirk. 

70.  YelloW'Wood  {Coprosma  ibiariifolia)^  Hooker  f. 

71.  Tupari  {Oltaria  coiensot),  Hooker  f. 

72.  Akeake  {Oharia  travtrsii].  Hooker  f. 

73.  Heketara  {Oltaria  ctmninghamii).  Hooker  f. 

74.  Akeake  (Okarea  avicinnu^fotia)^  Hooker  f . 

75.  Nemei  {Dracophylluvt  kiii/olium),  Hof>ker  t. 

76.  Mountain  neinei  (Drarophyllum  irater&ii),  Hooker  f. 

77.  Inaka  (DracophyUum  iongi/oUum),  R.  Brown. 

78.  Toro  {Myrsine  saiteimi),  He  ward. 

79.  Mapau  [Myrsifu  australts}^  A.  de  CandoUe. 

80.  Tawaapou  {Sideroxylon  coslatHm],  Benfcham  and  Hooker  f, 

81.  Mai  re  (Fusanus  cunning  }iamii)^  Betitbam  and  Hooker  f, 

82.  Ngaio  {Myoporum  kstum}^  Banks  and  Solauder. 

83.  Tom  {Persoonia  toro],  A.  Cunningham. 

84.  Milk-tree  {Parairophis  microphylhis),  Bentham  and  Hooker  f. 

85.  Makomako  (Aristotelia  rac^mosaj,  Hooker  f. 

86.  Tutnatukuru  {Dtscaria  toumatmi}^  iiaoul. 

A  brief  description  of  each  of  the  above  epeciee  iwill  be  found 
below.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot),  uniess  otherwise  specified,  is 
invariably  for  seasoned  timber : — 
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1.  Kj^lUHi  {Agaihis  auatralis},  Salisbury ;  **  Forest  Flora  of  New  Zealand/*  Ptatei 
79  to  81,    Nonh.  Cape  to  Maketu  and  Kawfaia. 

This  m  the  finest  tree  in  New  ZeaUi^d,  and  aSordg  the  moitt  valuable 
timber.  It  varies  from  80  ft.  to  IQOft>  and  ti|iwardB  in  helgbt,  with  a  trunk  from 
3  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter ;  but  Apeoimeas  have  bean  measured  with  a  diameter  o( 
fi]]ij22ft. 

The  bark  h  smooth,  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  and  falls  away  in  larf^e  flat  llak«fl« 
The  leaves  are  rather  cloaeset,  very  thick  and  rigid,  1  in.  to  3  in.  long;  and  the 
haud Borne  globular  cone  m  nearly  3  in.  in  diameter. 

The  timber  Ib  of  the  highest  valiie>  and  cnmbincB  a  larger  number  of  good 
qualities  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection  than  any  other  pine  timber  in  general 
use ;  for,  while  of  great  strength,  it  is  of  high  durability,  find  unites  a  firm, 
compact  texture  with  great  silkiness,  so  that  it  is  worked  quite  as  easily  &s  the 
best  Quebec  yellow  pine. 

Many  logs  are  beautlfally  clouded,  feathered,  or  mottled,  and  are  highly 
valued  for  ornamental  cabinet-work,  panelling,  <&o.,'  realising  from  £7  to  £10 
per  100  ft.  BuperfloiaL  Ordinary  wood  without  figure  is  used  for  wharves,  bridges, 
and  constructive  works  generally  ;  squared  pilei^,  railway  sleepers,  ship^building 
(especially  for  deck  planking),  houiM*buildingi  fencings  and  other  purposes  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  exported  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  New  Zealand  timber,  and 
affords  employment  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  t^ugaged 
In  timb&r  conversion.  Its  turpentine  constitutes  the  valuable  re^^in  known  as 
kauri-gum,  in  gathering  which  nearly  7,000  persona  are  employed. 

Its  apeciflo  gravity  varies  from*0  4y8  to  0  700.  Itsi  relative  strength  when 
comfiared  with  English  oak  is  as  B92  to  1,000;  weight  per  cubic  foot  when 
seasoned,  37  11  lb.  to  43  lb.  The  mean  average  breaking- weight  obtained  from 
twelve  Bpecimena  is  165 '5  lb* 


2,  TOTABA  {P0dooarpu9  totara),  A.  Ounningham ;    '♦Forest  Flora,"  Plate  115. 
Mongonut  to  Southland. 

The  totara  stands  next  to  the  kauri  for  general  utility,  and,  being  more 
widely  distributed,  is  by  some  considered  of  t'qual,  or  even  greater,  value;  but, 
though  equalling  kauri  in  durability  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  bo 
worked,  it  i**  inferior  in  strength,  and  will  not  take  so  high  a  finish.  The  tree  ia 
usually  from  60  ft.  to  80ft.  in  height,  the  trunk  liaving  a  diameter  of  from  2 ft.  to 
6  ft.,  hut  specimens  100  ft.  high,  with  a  diameter  of  6  ft.,  are  not  infrequent.  The 
trunk  is  clothed  with  fibrous  brown  bark,  which  is  deeply  furrowrd,  and  in  very 
old  specimens  is  fully  3  in.  thick.  The  leavea  are  about  fin.  long,  linear,  and  of  a 
greenish- brown  tint.  The  w*  od  b  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  does  not  warp 
or  twist.  It  is  clear  and  straight  in  the  grain,  and,  therefore,  easily  worked.  It 
is  of  extreme  durability,  and  is  largely  employed  for  building  purposes,  bridge** 
wharves,  telegraph-posts,  rail  way- sleepers,  house- blocks,  fencing-posts,  and 
v&rious  other  pur poties.  Giving  to  its  unrivalled  power  of  resisting  the  attacks 
of  the  teredo,  it  Is  highly  valued  for  marine  piles,  aud  is  unquestionably  the 
best  timber  in  the  colony  for  that  purpose.  Many  of  the  large  canoes  of  the 
Maoris  were  hewn  out  of  a  sirgle  trunk. 

A  well-grown  totara  forest  has  an  imposing  effect :  majestjo  trunks,  60  ft.  Of 
80  ft.  to  the  first  branch,  tapering  with  the  greatest  regularity,  grow  so  close 
together  that  very  little  top  is  developed  ;  and  the  yield  of  first-class  timber  li 
enormous,  sometimes  amounting  to  30,000  or  even  100,000  superficial  feet  per 
acre.  Usually,  however,  the  trees  are  of  smaller  dimeneions,  and  the  trtinka 
are  often  distorted,  and  cannot  be  converted  without  a  large  proportion  oC 
waste. 

The  Bpecifi^c  gravity  of  totara  is  0'559  ;  weight  per  cubic  foot  when  seasoned^ 
35  171b.;    breaking- weight,   133  01b.,   the   mean   average    of    seveateeu    spec!- 
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Kauri  Tree  at  Tararu  Creek,  Thames  (46  ft  m  d¥twcA%»^\v^. 
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3.  ToTARAKmi-KOTOKOTDKa   {Podocttrpus   hallii),   T.    Kirk ;    ♦•  Forest  FJor»," 

Plates  %  9a.  Mongonut  to  Stewart  Island. 
ThJA  fine  tree  beara  a  ctoiie  resamblaDce  to  iba  |)reoeding  Hpeoiost  P,  totaraf 
but  is  fliatinguisbed  by  the  larger  leaves,  which  ore  from  |  in.  to  Ij  in,  Jong,  and 
OBpeomily  by  tiie  thiD  b&rk,  from  which  its  n&tive  name,  Totara  kin  kotiikutukti, 
or  fupohia  barked  Incara,  is  derived.  It  aliio  differs  in  the  roale  catkins  being 
carried  on  Fthnrt  stalks,  and  in  the  friiilB  beini?  pointed  at  the  ape^x,  while  ia 
the  troe  totara  the  male  0owers  are  destitute  of  flower-atalkrt,  and  the  fruita  are 
rounde^l  at  the  apex.  The  wood  reiiemble§  that  of  the  true  totara,  buc  m  not  of 
equal  vaiue  for  marine  pile^;  ic  is,  however,  usi.d  for  ali  piirposeB  (or  which  the 
true  totara  in  emplovod.  The  Maoris  of  Stewart  Island  employ  the  thin  bark  for 
pa<3king  mutton -birds,  whicb  form  a  valuable  arttde  for  exchange  with  the 
northern  tribee. 

4.  Matai    (Podocarpus    ^pic-atu),    R.    Brown;     "Forest    Flora,"*    Plates   4,   5. 

^loiigonui  to  Otago, 
The  malai  or  hlaok-pmet  m  it  is  often  eallo^d  by  nettlera^  is  a  round-headed 
ma  with  erect  branches,  rarely  exceeding  &Q  It.  in  heighti  with  a  trunk  '2  ft.  U^  H  ft, 
in  diameter,  although  larger  Bpeetmens  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  leaver  are 
close  set.  about  ^  in.  in  length,  of  a  bright  green  above,  but  whitish  beneath. 
The  frnita  are  pphericalt  '©bs  than  ^  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
arranged  in  terminal  spikes.  In  the  young  plant  tiie  branchleta  are  extremely 
slender  and  penduloUf>,  with  larger  leaves,  whioh  are  of  a  deep- bronze  colour. 
The  ftrtpect  differs  ho  widely  from  that  of  the  mature  plant  that  its  identity  is 
ttBually  denied  by  superficial  observers.  Its  rate  ol  growth  is  extremely  slow. 
The  timber  is  of  a  red  or  y«llowish  brown  tint;  il  is  straight  in  the  grain,  fitm^ 
denee^  heavy,  of  great  strength  and  durability ^  while  it  is  easily  worked.  It  is 
largely  employed  for  bridges  and  oonstructive  works,  house* blooki?,  framing,  joists^ 
weatherboards,  railway-sleepers,  piles,  mtllwriRhts'  work,  hed- plates,  &c  ,  and 
is  especially  valued  for  the  flooring  of  churches  and  oth«r  public  buildings,  aU 
though,  on  acooimt  o!  its  hardness,  \t>  oatiuot  be  laid  so  quicklv  as  other  kinds* 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0572  to  0-792;  its  weight  per  eubio  foot,  when 
leasoned,  from  46  8621b.  to  47-508  lb. ;  and  Its  breaking- weight  is  ^81  031b.  lor  a 
piece  2  ft,  long  and  1  in.  by  I  in. ^  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  in  the  centre. 

5.  Kxw AXk  {Libocedrua  rfontana),  Endlieher  :  **  Forest  Flora/' Plate  82.     Hilly 

parts  of  the  North  Island,  Mougouui  to  Taranakt. 
This  is  also  termed  kaikawaka  bv  the  Maoris,  but  unhappily  this  name  has 
been  c"»mmonly  applied  by  surveyors  and  buahmen  to  the  next  mentioned  Hptscies, 
It  is  known  to  many  settlers  as  the  New  Zealand  arbor  ui/ts.  It  ia  a  noble  tree 
of  conical  outline,  sometimes  100ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from  2  ft.  to  .5  ft,  ia 
diameter ;  and,  tike  the  next  species,  may  be  di^^tinguished  from  other  New 
Zealand  pmes  by  tim  old  bark  falling  away  in  long  tnin  ribbons,  which  are 
pendent  from  the  trunk  along  its  entire  length.  The  hranchlets  are  much 
flattened,  and  clothed  with  imbricating  scale-like  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  small 
cone,  consisting  of  fonr  woody  scales^  ooch  with  a  short  spine  on  the  outside; 
each  seed  is  furnished  with  a  membranous  wing.  The  wood  is  of  a  dark-red 
colour  with  darker  streaks;  it  is  straight  and  even  in  the  grain,  and  often  very 
ornamental.  It  ts  extremely  durable,  sonae^what  gironger  than  the  next  speclds, 
and  has  been  used  for  gflneral  building  purposes,  feneing-pu8t3»  shingles,  palings, 
&o. ;  bnt  is  especially  valued  by  oabinetmakers  on  aoconnt  of  its  ornamental 
character,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  takes  a  high  finish.  It  is  one  of  the 
rarest  timbers,  and  has  become  much  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

6.  Pahautba,  or   Cedar  (Libocedrus    bidttnUiij,  Hooker   f. ;    **  Forest   Flora," 

Plate  83.     From  the  head  of  the  Hauraki  Qalf  to  Sonlhland,  chiefly  in 
hilly  distriots. 

The  pah&utea  is  closely  related  to  tho  kawaka,  hut  is  usually  of  smaller  size, 
and  the  altimate  branohieta  instead  of  being  flattened  ore  four-sided.    It  fonzu^ 
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KD  oleganb  cone-sbaped  tree  40  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from  1  ft.  to  2^  ft. 
iii<:1iamGteT,iiUhough  larger  apecimeni  ara  occasionally  fouiifl.  The  bark  ii  loose 
aod  pendent,  as  in  tbd  preceding  lipeoieB,  but  tbe  flakes  are  not  bo  broad,  and  are 
rather  mo ro  fibrous.  The  leaves  are  situilar  to  those  of  the  kawaka,  and  the  t^ones 
are  rather  fimftllor,  each  bearing  two  winged  Beeda.  The  wood  is  remarkably 
Btrftigbtin  the  grain,  but  light  and  rathf-r  brittle:  it  h  of  a  uniform  d nil  red 
colour^  extremely  durable  in  all  kinda  of  (Situations,  It  ia  largely  used  for  gL^neral 
house  building,  fencing,  house-block^,  c^legraphpostfl,  railway-sleepwrs  bridfijes, 
ELud  other  purpOFea  for  whioh  great  durabihty  ia  required.  In  tbinqtiality  it  appears 
to  suipaA^  tntara.  On  account  of  itn  hxittle  character  ii  should  not  be  used  for 
beamSi  fiaoring-joiBtB,  or  other  purposes  for  whjcli  great  strength  is  required.  It 
if  excellent  for  Venetian  blindB,  and  fitande  much  better  than  the  imported 
redwood  of  California.  When  Beasoaed,  its  weight  per  oubio  foot  is  26306 lb. 
to  2SGII  lb.  lis  breaking- weight  is  only  99  98  lb. ;  it  is  therefore  the  weakest  of 
All  the  New  Zealand  pines. 

7.  NoaTHEHN  Manoao  (Dacrydium  kirkii),  F.  Mueller ;  '^  Forest  Flora,*' 
Plate  97.  Hokianga^  Bay  of  I  si  and  s.  nortli  of  the  Auckland  isthmus. 
The  manoao  of  the  North  Island  t9  a  handsome  pyramidal  or  conical  tree, 
40  ft.  i>  100  ft.  m  height,  with  a  trunk  2  ft-  to  3  ft  or  rarely  4  ft.  in  diameier.  It  is 
remarkable  for  exhibiting  leaves  of  two  widely  diflerent  kinds  :  In  the  yonng  f^tate 
the  leaves  reBenible  those  of  the  true  silver-fir,  and  are  from  I  in.  to  l^in.  long, 
sproadmg  and  acute  ;  these  pass  mout  abruptly  into  imbricating  acale-like  leaves, 
BL»  ctoi^cly  apprei^sed  that  the  hranohletn  resemble  stout  whipcords  The  male 
and  female  dowers  are  carried  on  different  planiH.aud  the  fruitn,  which  are  set  in 
a  email  fit  shy  orange  coloured  cup,  are  aggregated  near  the  tips  of  the  branch- 
letR.  The  wood  in  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour*  very  compact,  elaatio,  nf  Rteat 
strength  and  extreme  durability.  Unfortunately  it  is  scarce ty  known  in  com- 
merce, althrmgh  ttome  years  back  it  was  placed  oa  the  Auckland  market  under 
the  name  of  "  Barrier  pin©/' 

6.  SouTHKEN  Manoao  {Dacrydium  col^mtoi).  Hooker;  ■•Forest  Flora,*'  Plat©  96, 
Ruapehu  to  Stewart  Island. 

The  southern  manoao  has  a  cio^e  re^iemblanoe  to  D.  kirkii^  but  is  usual ty  of 
smaller  ditnensions.  The  linear  leaveN  are  about  ^  in,  long,  aiul  the  approHaed 
scale  like  leaves  are  keeled  on  the  back.  The  wood  is  similar  in  qualify  to 
D.  kirkii,  bnt  of  a  deeper  colour.  It  ascends  the  mountains  to  nearly  4,000  ft., 
but  is  often  reduced  to  a  dwarf  shrub. 

9.  Webtland  Pine  {Dticryditim  westlandicum},  T.  Kirk ;  *'  Forest  Flora," 
Plate  B5,  Whangaroa  North,  Great  Barrier  Island^  and  Ngauruhoe district; 
the  weHt  coast  of  South  Island,  and  Martinis  Bay. 

This  is  often  called  *' ailverpine/'  or  "white  silver-pine'*  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  next  ^^pecien,  which  is  known  as  **  yellow  Bilver  pine/'  It  forms  a  small 
tree,  ui^uallv  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  I  ft.  to  2^  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  rather  Hhurt  branches,  which  are  thickly  covered  with  an  immense  number 
of  very  short  slender  branchlets.  In  the  youi^g  state  the  leaves  are  about  |  in. 
long,  awl'Shaped  and  spreading;  in  the  mature  state  they  resemble  minute 
soalts  cl  tsely  imbricated  all  round  the  stem,  so  that  the  brancblets  resemble 
Ene  whipcord* 

Although  of  small  dimensions,  its  timber  is  of  great  value^  as  it  is  of  eztremo 
durability^  combined  with  great  strength,  toughness,  and  elasticity.  It  is  clear 
in  the  gram,  dense,  firm,  and  compact,  charged  wtth  r^sin,  and  of  low  Hpeoifia 
gravity.  When  siasoned  it  has  a  yellowish  f^atiry  lustre,  and  takes  a  high  finish. 
It  shrinks  but  little  in  drying.  It  has  been  employed  fur  piles,  bridges,  wharveSi 
and  other  conBtructlve  works;  for  marine  piles  it  is  fully  equal  to  totara.  li 
has  been  much  ui^ed  for  furniture,  and  fiom  the  unusual  combination  ef  great 
strength  and  toughness,  with  extreme  durability,  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
woodwork  of  agricultural  implemeutSi  &c.  Recently  it  heui  been  lajgely  oon< 
Yorted  for  rail  way-sleepers. 
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10.  Yellow  Silver-pinb  {Da^rydium  intermedium),  T.  Kirk;  "  Foreat  Flora/* 
Plate  SG.  Great  Barrier  Iglaod,  Thames  Ooldftold,  anfl  central  parte  of  tb© 
North  Ij^Uud  ;  west  ooant  of  Nekon,  Weatland,  and  Otago ;  Stewart  lalaod. 

Tbis  fip€cieB  i<i  also  called  the  **  mountain  pine/'  as  it  aj^cenda  ibe  moun- 
tains to  4,000  ft.  UeuaUy  it  ia  a  handar^me  conical  or  round-headed  tree,  40  ft, 
bigh  and  upwarda,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter.  Old  apeoimena  grow- 
ing in  open  tiituation»  are  very  beautitol,  as  tha  hrancblets  are  pendulouB  and 
eadiliy  swayed  by  ibe  wind.  In  the  young  state  the  leaveB  are  narrow,  awl- 
shaped,  and  spread ingt  ^in.  to  ^  in.  long;  but  in  the  mature  ntate  they  are  re- 
duced to  imbricating  soate-liUe  prooeasefl  ^  in.  long,  wUh  a  alight  ridge  on  the 
back.  The  wood  i»  very  fdEiinou^,  reddish-jellow,  abraight-grained,  compact  and 
even,  oombining  great  atrengtb  with  extreme  durability. 

It  ifl  applied  to  the  same  purpoiiea  as  the  preceding  apecies,  and  is  eapeciaVly 
valued  for  Uoat'bui1din|.  It  is  now  U8ad  for  railwaj-Blecpera,  and  might  alRo  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implumentH,  It  ia  considered  to 
excel  the  white  silver- pine  in  durability;  if  ita  dtmenaiouii  were  larger  it  would 
be  one  of  the  moat  valuable  timbers  in  the  colony. 

n.  PuBiRi  {Vitex  littoraiis),  *'  Foreat  Flora,"  Plate  105.     North  Gape  to  Poverty 

Bay  and  TaranakL 

The  puriri  ia  often  called  the  New  Zealand  oak,  on  account  of  it^  great 
strength.  It  iHt  however,  more  oloaely  allied  bo  teak.  It  formR  a  handHome 
tree  from  40ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter.  The  tree  is 
amooth  in  all  ita  pares,  and  the  bark  is  thin  and  almost  white.  The  leave«i  are 
of  a  deep,  Rlossy  green,  oonsifiting  of  from  three  to  five  stalked  It^afleta,  2 in.  to 
5  in.  long,  aprmging  from  the  apex  of  a  »toub  stalk.  The  kadets  are  about  Siti. 
wide.  The  flo vipers  are  red  or  (rarely)  white,  forming  panicles  which  spring  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  of  irregular  shape  and  about  1  in.  long,  The 
fruits  are  spherical,  red,  and  enclose  a  curious  cluV shaped  nut  containing  four 
Beed».  The  wood  is  excessively  hard,  dense,  heavj,  and  ia  the  Rtrongest  aa  well 
as  the  moat  durable  timber  in  the  colony.  It  ia  of  a  dark^brown  colour,  with 
the  fibres  crossed  and  interlaced,  so  that  very  often  it  is  diflioult  to  work, 
although,  as  a  rule,  it  aplits  easily;  except  in  aged  trees,  when  it  is  neceaaary  to 
employ  blasting- powder.  It  is  extensively  uaed  for  fence-posts,  h  o  use -bio  oka  ,^ 
pilea,  culvertH,  bridges,  Ac,  and  is  the  moat  durable  of  all  tinibera  employed  for 
railway-sleepera.  Unhappily  it  has  become  comparatively  rare  in  districts  where 
it  w&B  formerly  abundant, 

12.  TooTH.LBAV£D  Besgh  {Fogus  fusca).  Hooker  f. ;  *^  Forest  Flora,"  Plates  90, 
91.     Ah  1  para  to  Southland. 

This  fine  tree  m  the  tawhai,  or  tawhairau-nui  of  the  MaAiifl ;  the  black- 
biroh  of  the  settlers  in  Auckland,  parta  of  Otago  and  Southland;  the  red-birch 
of  Wellington,  NeUon,  and  parta  of  Otago  ;  aud  hull-birch  of  the  Southern  Lake 
District.  So  much  trouble  and  loss  have  been  caused  by  the  misleading  oomtnoo 
names  used  in  different  districts,  that  the  name  of  tooth- leaved  beech  has  been 
brought  into  use  to  supersede  them,  and  ia  generally  adopted  in  the  Qovernment 
departm<^ntg. 

Tooth-leaved  beech  ia  a  noble  tree,  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  high,  or  more,  with 
a  trunk  from  2  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  clothed  with  rough,  deeply- furrowed  bark, 
which  in  the  mature  state  is  of  a  deep  rich  brown  colour,  easily  recognised  at  a 
short  diatance,  but  scarcely  distinguiihable  at  close  sight ;  it  is  often  black  or 
blackish-brown,  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  New  Zealand 
beeob.  They  are  from  fin.  to  l^in.  in  length,  and  from  |  in.  to  fin.  broad, 
somewhat  variable  in  shape,  but  always  wedge-like  at  the  base.  When  first  de- 
veloped they  are  clothed  with  abort,  downy  hairs,  which  speedily  disappear  after 
the  leaves  attain  their  full  size.  The  upper  portions  of  the  margins  are  cut  into 
sharp,  rather  coarse  teeth.  The  fruits  are  woody  cups  formed  of  four  valves  or 
leaves,  eaeb  valve  having  curious  tnembranoua  transverse  bands  or  plates  on  the 
outside,  and  the  cup  contaiua  three  or  four  three- sided  nuts,  with  a  narrow  mem- 
branous wing  produced  from  eaob  angle> 
21 
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Tbe  wood  \s  oi  m  te6  colour,  very  tough,  o!  gre&t  tirength  uid  hi\gh  dutm- 
bilily  ;  oooMquenlly  It  is  extensively  usod  for  bridges,  nulnftV-deepefBy  P<te 
liofu*- b)ock«»  mme-propt,  alfto  for  boaee  framing,  ^floonng,  jouts«  ikod  Wttaiber- 
boMding.  As  the  titober  U  easily  splu,  it  is  muob  ased  for  fenciDg,  whi^, 
wb«D  propeTly  ereeled,  sboaJd  last  for  forty  years. 

The  weight,  when  leaeoned,  is  34*lMrb«  to  40  6481b.  per  cable  foov  The 
breakiDg- weight  variee  from  156-63 lb.  to  262*5  lb.  It  mast  rajik  amongst  the 
most  valuable  timbers  to  tbe  colony.  i 

13.  EwTiBELEA^^D  Beech  (Fa^ti^  soiandrt),  Hooker  T;  "Forest  Fliira,"  Plate 
56.     Cape  Ruoaway  to  Otago ;  chiefly  in  lowland  distrioto :  often  local. 

Like  tbe  preceding  species,  tbe  entire-leaved  beech  has  diHerent  names 
in  difieient  districts:  blaok-birch,  white  birch,  red-birch,  blatik-heart  birch  are 
amongst  the  meet  common ;  It  is  sometimes  termed  tawbil-rauriki  by  tbe  Maoris. 
It  is  a  haDdsome  tree »  commonly  from  60ft.  to  9Qft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  lo 
4  ft.  in  diameter,  although  specimens  100  ft.  high  and  upwards,  with  still  larger 
trunks,  arc  not  infrequent.  The  leaves  are  small,  abont  }iii.  long  and  j^in. 
broad,  oblong  and  quite  entire ;  white  beneath,  and  of  very  thick  texture.  Tha 
fraits  are  small.  The  wood  is  pale  red,  or  greyish,  in  colour,  often  streaked  with 
darker  markings ;  tbe  heart-wood  is  black,  and  irregular  in  outline.  It  is  vcnr 
strong,  tough,  and  durable  if  used  when  thoroughly  ripe  and  properly  SMbSoned. 
Tbe  wood  of  immature  trees,  or  of  trees  that  ba?e  stood  too  long,  is  not  MtlJaiao- 
tory-  Tbe  weight  per  cubic  foot  when  seasoned  is  40  292  lb.,  and  tbe  breaking- 
weight  399  58  lb. 

14.  Blaib's  Erbch  {Fagua  6Zainil.  T.  Kirk  ;  "  Forest  FJora,"  Plate  57.  Central 
parts  of  North  Island;  BuMer  Hiver  and  Xit  tie  Grey ;  Lake  Obau  ;  Lake 
WakatipQ  and  Dart  Valley. 

This  haodsotne  tree  resembles  the  European  beech  more  closely  than  any 
other  New  Zealand  species,  but  has  larger  leaves,  which  are  quite  entire,  green 
above  and  yeliowisbbrown  beneath.  It  is  usually  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  beigbti  with 
a  trunk  2  ft.  to  3  ft  in  diameter. 

The  timber  is  similar  to  that  of  the  entire- leaved  beech,  bat  somewhat 
smoother  in  the  grain. 

15.  MAmE-ftACKDi  (Olea  cunntnghamii),  Hooker  f. ;  **  Forest  Flora,"  Plates  59a 

and  59b,  Mongonui  to  ^fsirlborough  and  Nelson. 
A  noble  tree,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  colony  for  strength  and  dura- 
bility. It  is  from  .50  ft.  to  70  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  S  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  of  young  plants  di0er  widely  from  those  of  the  mature  state,  being  from 
6  in.  to  10  in.  long,  and  about  g  in.  broad  ;  those  of  mature  trees  are  from  3  in.  to 
G  in.  long  and  nearly  2  in.  bro«^.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  racemes  developed 
in  tbe  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  beii^g  destitute  of  petals  are  inconspicuous.  With 
the  exception  of  the  puriri  and  manoao,  it  is  the  strongest  timber  in  the  colony. 
It  is  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  dense,  compact,  even  and  straight  in  the  grain, 
while  it  is  eaBily  worked,  and  takes  a  good  finish  ;  it  is  of  extreme  durability, 
and  when  fully  mature  e^Lhiblts  but  little  gap- wood.  It  is  suitable  for  bridges, 
wharves,  and  constructive  works  generally ;  for  railway- sleepers,  farm-gates^ 
posts,  &o.,  and  for  the  framing  of  railway- carnages  and  wagons.  It  has  been 
used  for  machine- beds,  bearings,  &o.,  framing  for  heavy  machinery,  millwrights" 
work,  and  agricultural  implements.  Old  specimens  are  beautifully  streaked  and 
figured,  and  are  in  demand  for  ornamental  cabinet-work,  veneers,  ornamental 
turnery,  &c.  Its  speoifie  gravity  varies  from  1113  to  1*193;  weight  per  oabio 
foot,  70-63  lb.  to  74-40  lb. ;  breaking  weight,  327  lb.  lo  335  lb. 

16.  Mai&e    {Oha  lanc*olaia).   Hooker   f . ;    **  Forest    Flora/'    Plates    GO,    6X»  | 
Mongonui  to  Marlborough  and  Nelson.  ' 

The  white  maire,  as  it  is  often  called  by  the  hushmen,  forms  a  round' 
headed  tree  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  clothed 
with  white  bark.    The  smooth,  glossy,  pointed  leaves  are  about  3  in.  loiig»  witb 
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veins  prominoDt  on  bobb  sides.  The  flowers  are  inoonspicuoiuB,  and  are  followed 
by  trigoEOUfl,  bright  red  fruUa,  contftiaing  a  BiDgle  leed.  The  wood  is  firm,  even, 
compact,  very  stroDg,  and  durable,  but  of  smaller  dlmensjons  thack  the  preoediog. 
and  is  used  for  similar  puipoAs. 

17.  Nabrow  LEAVKD  Maire  (Olea  nmU^tia],  Hooker  f. ;  '*  Porest  Flora,'*  Plate 

29.     Whangaroa  North  to  Nelson, 
A  twiggy^  FOUDd-headed  tree*  2D  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  1  ft. 
to  2  (t.  in  diameter,  clothed  with  Ijrownish'grey  bark.    The  timber  closely  re- 
semble:! that  of  %h&  preceding  species,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes.     It 
has  also  been  iiied  for  the  teeth  of  gearing- wheels,  &a, 

18,  The  NoBTHERN    Rata    {Metrosideros  robiisla)^    A.    Cunningham ;    '*  Forest 

Flora/'  Plate  12^    North  Cape  to  GreymoiUh. 

The  northern  rata  forms  a  noble  tree,  with  an  irregular  head.  It  ia  aome- 
limes  100  ft.  in  height  and  3  f c.  to  12  ft.  in  diameter.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  ciimberi  owing  to  its  peculiac  habit.  The  dust-like  seeds  are  often  blown 
into  the  forkn  of  lofty  Ireea^  and  readily  germinate  in  the  mould  formed  by  the 
deoay  of  epiphytic  vegetation,  so  that  very  often  the  plant  commences  life  at  a 
great  height  above  the  ground,  and  continues  to  grow  in  this  position  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period,  until  its  store  of  nutritive  material  is  exhausted, 
when  it  sends  one  or  more  aerial  roots  down  the  stem  of  the  supporting  tree. 
The  aerial  roots  enter  the  soil,  and,  drawing  larger  supplies  of  food,  soon  become 
changed  into  stems.  Some  of  these  stems  have  been  found  over  20  ft.  in 
diameter.  Sooner  or  later  the  supporting  tree  is  killed  by  the  usurping  rata  :  if 
two  or  more  aerial  roots  are  given  off  it  is  squeezed  to  death :  and  the  dead  stem 
may  retain  its  position  for  years,  sometimea  completely  hidden  as  the  rata  stems 
increase  in  bulk.  The  leaves  are  about  1^  in.  long,  quite  entire,  and  of  rather 
thick  texture.  The  flowers  form  compact  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the  branoblets, 
and  present  a  brill iant  appearance. 

The  wood  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  plain,  straight  in  the  grain,  dense,  and 
heavy ;  it  is  durable,  and  of  great  strength.  Its  large  tortuous  limbs  are  often 
used  for  ship  timberB,  and  it  is  in  demand  for  the  arms  of  telegraph-posts.  It  Is 
suitable  for  the  framework  of  railway- wagons,  for  bearings,  machine- beds ^ 
bridges,  wheelwrights'  work,  ^c.^  and  is  highly  valued  for  firewood, 

19,  The    Southern    Rata    {Metrosideros    Ita^ida),    Menzies ;    **  Forest    Flora/' 

Plate    58.      Great    Barrier    Island    and    Thames    Gold  field    to    Auckland 

Islands. 

The  southern  rata,  or  ironwood,  is  easily  reoognised  by  the  pale-coloured 
twigs,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  large  panicles  of  bright  scarlet  Howers,  and 
invariably  terrestrial  habit.  One  of  the  most  magnitrcent  sights  the  colony  has 
to  o^er  is  a  mountain  slope  covered  with  the  southern  rata  when  the  brilliant 
flowers  are  touched  by  the  rising  suo^ — rarely  the  flowers  are  of  a  lustrous  golden- 
yellow.  The  wood  has  similar  qualities  to  the  northern  rata,  but  it  is  often 
gnarled  and  twisted  :  it  is  of  (n^eat  strength  and  durability,  and  is  used  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  It  is  considered  of  higher  value  than  the  preceding  species  for 
heavy  framing ;  it  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  rarely  exceeding  oO  ft.  to  60  ft.  in 
height,  and  2  ft.  to  G  ft.  in  diameter;  at  great  altitudes  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
ibrub.  Its  speoi&c  gravity  varies  from  1010  to  1'146;  its  weight  per  cubic  foot 
from  62*953  lb.  to  71-t29  lb. :  and  ks  breaking  weight  from  175  lb.  to  2.*i5^4  lb. 

20.  PoHUTUKAWA  (Mctrosideres  totnetitosa),   A.  Cunningham;  **  Forest  Flora," 

Plate  118.     North  Cape  to  the  Mimi  River,  Taranaki. 

The  pohutnkawa  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  TO  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  2  ft. 
to  4  ft.  In  diameter,  and  large,  irjegular,  massive,  spreading  arms.  The  brown 
bark  is  much  furrowed  and  wrinkled.  The  leaves  are  simple,  from  1  in.  to  i  in. 
long,  and  fin.  to  1|  in.  broad,  of  thick  texturd  silvery- white  beneath.    The 
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lowers  are  of  a  deep  blood-red  oolotiT,  and  form  denso  compact  paoiole«  at  the 
tips  of  the  branohed.     When  in  full  flower  a  tin«  tree  forcoB  a  mekgaifioent  object. 
Tlie  wood  m  excessively  dense^  very  MtroTig,  and  of  great  durability.     It  ia  eatteo- 
Btvely  used    for  ship-build  log,    maobiDe-bede,    boarlngR,   trenails,  Slo,,    and   for   h 
▼aiious  special  purposes.  H 

21.  8«alij  liKAVBD  PoHDTOKAWA  {MclrosicUroa  polymorpha),  Forater;  ''Foreat 

Flora/'   Plate  119.     Kermadeo  Island b. 

Thin  species  is  abundant  on  tbe  Kermadecs,  but  does  not  oocur  elsewhere  in 
the  oolony.  U  ie  eomewbat  smaller  than  tbe  preceding  species,  and  affords 
timber  of  similar  quality.  In  a  £ew  yeaf&  it  will  prove  of  great  value  to  Auckland 
BhipbuUders,  as  tbe  pohutukawa  is  becoming  rare  in  many  localities, 

22.  MAKtJKA-RACBiKi  {Lept'Ospermuvi  ericoid^s),   A.  Richards;  "*  Forest  Flora/' 

Plat©  69.  North  Cape  to  Otago. 
An  attractive  tree  with  slender  branches,  clothed  with  short  linear  leaves 
A  iu.  long,  and  producing  a  profusion  of  small  white  flowera.  Its  heij^ht  is  from 
10  ft.  to  60  ft.,  and  the  trunk  ia  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  clothed  with  tbin 
bark,  which  falls  away  in  long  narrow  flakea.  The  timber  in  atraigbt-grained, 
compact,  heavy,  tough,  and  ©laetio,  usually  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  of  gre&t 
strength  and  durability,  aud  is  largely  used  for  piles,  bridges,  marine  jetties, 
houBo-blockBf  fence-rails,  wheelwrights'  purposes,  oogs  for  machine  wheels,  axe 
handler,  &c.^  and  Is  highly  prized  for  firewood.  In  the  young  state  it  ia  often 
called  white  tea  tree.  Its  specifio  gravity  varies  from  0iJ06  to  1042;  its  weight 
when  seasoned  from  56  461b.  to  6495  lb.  Its  breaking  weight  fs  from  2001b.  to 
2021b. 

28.  Maibe  TAWBAKE  {Kugenia  frtaire),  A.  Cunningham;  '"Forest  Flora/*  Plate 
122.     Mongouui  to  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  ;  Peloms. 

The  maire-tawhake  m  a  handsome  conical  tree,  %5  ft>  to  50  ft.  high,  with  a 
Rtraighi  truuk  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter,  clothed  with  thin  whito  bark;  the  leaves 
are  entire^  and  the  branohlets  oarry  rather  targe  panicle«  of  white  flowers 
resembliug  thoso  of  a  myrtle.  These  are  succeeded  by  irregularly^ shaped  red 
fruits  aa  large  as  a  nut.  The  timber,  although  amall,  ia  of  great  value  for  many 
purposes  requiring  great  strength  and  durability;  it  is  straight  in  the  grain, 
even,  deuae,  and  heavy ;  it  is  of  a  pate-brown  colour,  and  when  figured  is  valued 
by  tbe  oabloetmaker,  but  ib  most  frequently  used  for  piles,  mooring-poata,  fence- 
posts,  &o.  Its  speoific  gravity  varies  from  0  618  to  0  913;  its  weight  per  otibic 
foot,  38-45  lb.  to  60  IK  ;  its  breaking- weight  ranges  from  135  lb.  to  225  lb. 


24.  EowHAi  {Sophora  teirapUra),   Aiton  ;    "Forest  Flora/'  Plates   dO|  51,  52. 

North  Cape  to  Southland  ;  Chatham  la  I  an  da.  h 

This  elegant  tree  varies  from  25  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  1  ft,  to  H 
B  f  t.  in  diameter ;  frequently  it  ia  a  much -branched  shrub  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  with 
several  stems  of  no  great  thickness.  Its  light  feathery  foliage  and  showy  yellow 
flowers,  the  appearance  of  which  marks  the  near  ap|^roach  of  spring,  render  it  a 
favourite  for  ornamental  planting.  The  leaves  vary  from  ^  in.  to  T  in >  in  length, 
and  consist  of  a  row  of  o^al  or  oblong  leaflets  arranged  on  each  aide  of  a  common 
leaf-scalk  with  a  terminal  leaflet  at  the  apex.  It  is  one  of  the  few  deoiduoui 
trees  in  the  colony,  and  the  flowers  appear  in  Augu&t  and  September,  before  the 
new  leaves  are  developed ;  they  are  from  1  in.  to  1^  io.  in  length,  and  are  oarried 
in  pendulous  racemes.  The  pod  or  tomentum  is  curiously  constricted  between 
the  seeds,  and  has  four  narrow  membranous  winged  margins.  The  wood  is  of  a 
rich  brown  colour,  compact  and  heavy,  very  strong,  tough  and  elastic,  extremely 
durable.  It  is  used  for  piles,  house-blocks,  bracea,  bearings  for  shafts  and 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  cabinet  work,  and  omamentsi  purposes 
generally. 

Its  spGci Ho  gravity  ts0  667  to  1*037;  its  weight  per  cubic  foot  41^57  lb.  to 
4'66  lb. ;  and  ita  breaking- weight  170  lb.  to  275  lb, 
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2fi.  RiMU,  Bed- Pine  {Dacry^ium  euprmiinum),  SoUrider ;   "Forest  Flora/* 
Plates  IS  to  22.     North  C&pe  to  Stew&ft  laUnd. 

In  the  young  Btate,  under  favoumble  ciroumstauccB,  the  rtmu  ia  one  of  the 
moat  oharming  trees  known  ;  its  conical  outline  and  loi^g  pendulous  bran  oh  lets 
iugf est  the  idea  of  a  living  fountain.  In  old  specimens  this  symmetrical  outline 
is  completely  lost ;  the  Arma  spread  irregularly;  and  carry  the  uneven  drooping 
branchlets  at  the  tips,  ao  that  the  tree  often  presente  a  raggedy  uneven  appear* 
ance.  It  attains  the  height  of  from  40  ft.  to  BG  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  2  H,  to  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  clothed  with  rugged  bark,  which  alone  ia  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
from  any  other  New  Zealand  pine.  The  leave  a  are 'awl- a  ha  pod,  from  ^  in.  to 
^  in.  long,  oloaely  overlapping  all  round  the  branohlets,  and  very  imiform  in  old 
treea.  The  frutt  is  a  nut,  seated  on  a  red  fleehy  reoeptaclet  having  a  fuw  green 
scales  on  its  surface.  Ftimu  ia  the  chief  building  timber  employed  over  two* 
thirda  of  the  colony,  and  ia  used  for  framing,  flooring,  joists,  weatherboards, 
mantelpieoea,  &c. 

It  is  of  a  brown  colour^  varying  greatly  in  Intenfiity,  hut  often  beautifully 
shaded,  resembling  some  varieties  of  roaewood,  so  that  it  ia  extensively  uaed  in 
the  manufacture  of  plain  and  ornamental  furniture,  for  whioh  indeed  it  is  espe- 
cial ly  suited. 

Although  not  durable  when  exposedi  it  h  of  great  strength,  and  may  he  used 
for  beams  under  cover.  In  Taronaki,  selected  loga  are  aometimes  employed  in 
the  conairuction  of  bridges,  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  acctesa  of  water 
at  the  joints;  but  its  general^use  in  exposed  construotive  works  is  certainly 
unwiae^  although  occasionally  the  heart-wood  of  very  old  logs  la  so  thoroughly 
saturated  with  ream  that  it  may  be  used  for  railway-sleepers  and  other  purpoties 
where  strength  and  durability  is  required, 

Ita  specific  gravity  is  0  550  to  0*664,  and  its  weight  per  cubic  foot,  when  aea- 
soned,  ia  from  24-3Slb.  to  40' 11  lb.  Its  broaking- weight  ia  35088  lb.,  so  that  it  ia 
equal  to  English  oak  in  atrength,  Rimu  occupies  a  larger  portion  oi  the  forest 
area  than  any  other  New  Zealand  timber. 


36.  Kahikatba,  White-Pise  {Fodocarpus  dacrydioidea)^  A.  Richard  ;  '*  Forest 
Flora,'*  Plate  3L     Mongonui  to  Southland. 

A  noble  tree,  60ft.  to  150ft.  high^  with  a  remarkable  straight  trunk,  2ft.  to 
4  ft.  and  upwards  in  diameter.  It  often  forms  vast  forests  in  awampy  situatloDa, 
but  is  also  found  on  the  hills.  Old  swamp  specimen  a  often  develop  fluted  but- 
treasea,  but  usually  the  trunk  is  remarkably  aymmebricaL  In  young  trees  the 
leaves  are  |:in.  long,  apreading,  and  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  arranged  in  a  single 
row  on  eacu  side  of  the  branchea.  In  the  mature  state  they  are  reduced  to 
small  Ecalea^  about  ^  in.  long,  closely  appreaaed  to  the  branch  lets,  whioh  re- 
i^emble  thoae  of  a  cypress.  The  fruit  is  a  red  drupe,  the  jet-black  seed  being 
partly  exaei  ted  at  the  apex.  The  wood  is  white  or  pale-yellow,  tough,  elaatio, 
and  of  great  atrength,  but  It  is  not  of  great  durability  when  exposed,  although 
often  employed  for  general  building  purposes,  eapecially  for  flooring.  It  is  ex- 
tensively uaed  for  cheap  furniture,  and  is  export ed  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Unhappily  it  is  often  attacked  by  a  small  boring-beetle,  the  larvae  of  whioh  drive 
their  miniature  tunnels  the ough  it  in  all  direotions  until  at  length  it  crumbles 
to  pieces. 

In  the  Marlborough  and  Nelson  distriots  a  variety  of  this  plant,  growing 
chiefly  on  the  hills,  produces  timber  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  considered  to 
be  much  more  durable  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

The  apeoiflo  gravity  of  the  seasoned  timber  ia  0459  to  0557  :  ita  weight  per 
cubic  foot  29  11  lb.  to  211-505  lb.  A  piece  2  ft  long  and  1  in.  square,  supported  at 
each  end  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  requires  a  weight  of  from  308  lb.  to  356  lb. 
to  break  it.  Occasionally  loga  are  met  with  havin{^  a  much  higher  apecifie 
gravity. 
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27,  MiRO,  To  ROM  I RO  {Podocarpus  ferrugiyiea),  Don  ;  '*  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  84. 

MongonuL  to  Sfcewarb  Island. 

A  round-headed  tree,  much  reRembling  the  F^igUab  yew,  wUb  a  ferunk  from 
soft,  to  90  ft.  high,  and  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter.  When  growing  on  hills 
at  an  altitude  offrom  1.500  ft.  to  2,00CHt  the  trunk  is  uaually  very  short  in  pro- 
portion to  the  branchee.  The  leavonare  from  ^  in,  to  |  in.  long,  acute  at  the  tips 
witb  a  distinct  mid-rib,  green  on  both  an r faces ;  those  of  very  young  plants  are 
rather  longer  than  those  of  the  mature  »tate,  but  all  alike  become  of  a  rusty 
brown  when  dried.  The  handsome  solitary  fruits  are  of  a  bright  rod  oolonr,  J  in. 
long  and  carried  on  short  stalka.  The  timber  fesembles  the  matai»  but  is  of  a 
deeper  brown,  and  may  be  easily  distinguiehed  in  cross  sections  by  the  dark 
colour  of  the  heart  wood,  Which  is  some  what  irregular  in  shape.  It  ib  clear  and 
straight  in  the  grain*  of  even  texture,  firm,  elastic,  and  strong  ;  hut  i^  not  durable 
when  exposed,  and  ppeedily  decnys  if  water  is  allowed  to  gain  access  to  the  joints. 
It  iB  useful  for  all  kindn  of  indoor  work,  and  from  ttsutrength  is  specially  sui labia 
for  beams  under  cover.  On  account  of  its  burdness  it  is  liable  to  split  when  nails 
are  driven  wiihout  previous  boring,  and  less  easily  worked  than  other  kinds  ;  it 
IP,  howfver^  found  to  be  of  great  value  for  marine  piles,  when  the  bearing  joints 
are  carefully  pro  too  Led. 

Its  mean  specific  gravity  is  0  787  ;  weight  per  cubic  foot  49  07  lb. ;  breaking- 
weight,  197  21b. 

It  is  most  plentiful  in  the  South  Island,  and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
foiests  of  South  and  Stewart  Islandfi.  In  Otago  it  wa.(^  formerly  known  as 
bastard  blackpinet  a  designation  which  has  happily  fallen  into  disuse. 

28.  Tanekaha  {Phyllocladiis  IrichofnanoidM),  Dbis ;  '*  Forest  Flora/'  Plates  6,  7. 

Auckland,  plentiful ;  rare  in  Hawke's  Bay,  Marlborough,  and  Nelson. 

The  tanekaha  ia  one  of  the  celery  lopped  pines,  and  is  a  strikingly  handsome 
tree  50  ft.  to  ftOft.  in  height,  with  smooth,  dark-grey  or  blackish  hark  and  spread- 
ing branchen,  which  are  oftf^n  wborled.  The  fan  shaped  expanmons  resembling 
leaves  are  modified  organs  termed  phylJodia,  and  bear  the  female  flowers  on 
tbeir  margiuB ;  the  true  leaves  are  small  and  insignificant,  speedily  falling  away. 
The  wood  ia  remarkably  sound,  straight  iti  the  grain,  of  6rm  and  even  texture* 
and  is  one  ol  tbe  BtrongeEt  timbers  in  the  colony,  but  not  suitable  for  situations 
in  which  it  becomes  alternately  wet  and  dry.  It  ha«  been  used  for  water- tanks 
with  excellent  re5ult{»,  for  all  kinds  of  tnside  work,  and  even  for  weatherboards. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  strength  it  should  never  be  used  for  bridges  or  con- 
itructive  work  of  any  kind,  k  is  occaetonally  employed  for  the  masts  of  small 
eraft^  and  is  largely  used  for  mine  props  on  tiie  Thames  goldfields.  The  yonng 
plants,  being  straight  and  Blender  and  having  the  branches  given  ol!  in  regular 
whorls,  make  excellent  ornamental  etooks  for  gig  whips,  &c.,  and  are  speoially 
suitable  for  walking-sticks. 

The  bark  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  colony  for  tanning  purposes. 


4 


29.  ToATOA  {Phifllvchdui  glaitca],  Carr  :  ''  Forest  Flora,"  Plates  98,99. 
nui  to  Te  A  rob  a  and  Patetere. 


Hon  go- 


I 


*'  The  most  charming  of  all  the  New  Zealand  pineR  "  is  a  handsome  tree  25  ft, 
to  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  12  in.  to  18  in.  in  diameter;  the  largo  foliaoeous 
phyllodia  are  sometimes  2  in.  long  and  1^  in«  broad,  go  me  what  fanshaped.  Tbo 
male  catkins  are  crowded  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  and  the  fruits  are  lateral, 
forming  cones  ae  large  as  hassel  nutM.  The  wood  is  white,  very  straight  m  the 
grain,  and  splits  easily.  It  is  tough,  strong,  and  elastic,  but  in  all  probability 
will  not  prove  durable  when  exposed. 

The  bark  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  tanekaha  for  tanning  purposes, 

30.  Mountain   Toatoa    {PhyUocladvs    alpintis).    Hooker    f . ;    "Forest    Flora," 
Plate  100,     Mountain  districts  from  Ga^e  Colville  to  Southlaud. 

This  species  rarely  exceeds  25  ft.  in  height^  and  the  trunk  is  usually  5 In.  to 
12 in.  in  diameter  ;  the  pliyllodia  are  smaller  and  thicker  than  in  the  preceding 
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•peoiftB,  The  wood  in  BJmilAr  to  that  of  the  tanek&h%  being  of  equal  Atreogth, 
It  is  much  valued  by  bushiQeo  for  levers,  lifting  polea,  A:o.  Tar  is  ocoaBionallj 
extracted  from  it,  but  it  tft  of /ip  value  for  geueral  butldiog  pucpooes. 


b 


31.  Tavithai,  or   Mountain- Beech   {Fagus    cliffortioidea],    Hooker   f,  ;    ^*  Forest 

Flora/'  Plates  101,  101a.     Waikare  Moana  to  Preservati' a  lolet. 

Thipisaometimes  termed  tawhai-rauriki  by  the  Maoris,  and  mountain- biroh, 
white  birch,  <kc.,  by  shepherds  and  bushmen.  It  rarely  exceedw  from  40 ft.  to 
50  ft  in  height,  and  when  growing  above  3,000  £t.  ia  reduced  to  G  f t.  or  Bft.  or 
dwarfed  ioio  a  flat-tjipptid  bush.  Isolated  speoimens  are  exoeedmgly  beaatifal 
and  pictiiiresque.  The  wood  is  of  '>«maU  dimensions,  and  although  ot  considerable 
injporcanee  m  the  moutitaiu  diatriots,  where  it  forms  ihe  only  cimbar,  does  not 
enttr  into  commerce. 

32.  Tawhai,  or  Silveb  Brech  {Foqus  menzitsii}.  Hooker  (. :    **  Forest  Flora/' 

Plate  89.     Haurakl  Gulf  to  Colao  Bay,  Southland. 

Tbs  silver-beeoh  ia  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  of  all  bbe  New  Zealand 
beeoheb  ;  unhappily  (liferent  common  names  have  been  applied  to  it  in  difiprent 
difitricta,  BO  that  Ic  Is  variously  termed  brown-biroh,  redbiroh,  whitebircb,  silver- 
birch,  ikc.  It  is  usually  from  «0  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  to  4  ft. 
in  diameter.  On  Immature  treea  the  bark  la  thio,  whitifib,  and  ail  very,  but  on 
old  specimens  it  becomes  rough  and  furrowed  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are 
smooth,  somewhat  rhomboid  in  shape,  about  jj^in.  long  by  ^  in.  wide,  with  blunt 
rounded  teeth.  The  fruit  u  similar  to  that  of  the  tooth-leaved  beech,  but  the 
trangverBe  plates  on  the  valvesgg.re  fringed  with  minute  stalked  glanda. 

The  %\aud  is  of  a  deep- read  colour,  plain,  remarkably  straight  and  even  iu  the 
grain,  of  great  strength.  Gut  not  duraiiie  when  exposed.  Although  rather  heavy, 
it  is  UJed  for  ihe  framing  of  hooees,  except  grouud-plates,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
indcor  work,  and  for  the  mauufaoture  of  ordiuary  furniture;  it  is  especially 
useful  for  tubs,  buckets,  and  other  coopers'  ware,  more  particuUriy  for  wine  aud 
spirit  casks.  Its  weight,  when  neasoned,  is  38  9i>lb.  per  oubic  fuot,  and  its  break* 
ing' weight  18550  lb.     It  is  valuable  lor  large  beams  under  cover. 

33.  PuKATBA   {LaurBlia   noviE-zealaiuiifje)^    A.    Cunningham;    "Forest   Flora," 

Plate  71.     Mongonui  to  We^tland. 

A  lofty  tree  with  pale  bark,  usually  from  90  ft.  to  120  ft.  or  even  150  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  from  3  ft.  to  G  f c.  in  diameter,  usually  flanked  with  radiating  but- 
treBses  at  the  baise,  whioti  nearly  double  ihe  diameter  of  the  trunk.  The  glossy 
ovate  or  oblong  leaves  are  fin.  to  1 J  in.  wide  and  barely  twice  as  long.  The  wood 
ta  of  a  pale  yellowiah  brown  colour,  streaked  or  clouded  with  deeper  ahadet^,  and 
often  very  ornamentaU  rather  sofc,  but  of  great  strength  and  toughness.  It  doea 
not  split,  and  as  it  i^  difficult  of  combustion  would  be  valuable  for  flooring- boards 
for  factories,  S^c.  It  has  been  employed  in  boat-building,  and  waa  formerly 
valued  by  the  Maoris  for  canoes.  Ii;  hsks  been  used  for  house  framing,  except 
ground  plates  and  weatherboards.  It  ia  excellent  for  common  furniture  and  for 
many  kinds  of  ornamental  work. 

94.  HiKAiJ  {ELEocarpus  deritattis)^  Vahl ;  '*  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  11.     North  Gapa 

to  Catlin's  River. 

The  hinau  forms  a  round-headed  tree  40ft.  to  GO  ft.  high,  with  arather  short 
trunk  1  ft.  to  3  tk  in  diameter,  clothed  with  grey  bark.  The  branohea  are  often 
naked  except  at  ttie  tips  ;  the  leaves  are  linear- oblong,  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  ami  the 
drooping  white  dowera  are  produced  in  racemes  which  spring  from  the  naked 
wood  or  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  present  a  most  attractive  appearance. 
The  wood  ia  of  a  duli  brown,  uauaily  wUb  darker  or  even  black  heart- wood.  It 
splits  easily,  and  is  tough,  atrmg,  and  of  great  durability.  It  in  used  for  pilea, 
sleepers,  bridges,  culverts,  posts,  rails,  &c.,  hut  ia  worthless  for  firewood,  aa  it 
burns  with  diMculty.     Its  bark  i^  highly  valued  by  the  tanner. 
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86-  PoKJUtA  {Elaocarpm  Jwokerianm}  Raoul ;  *'  Forest  Flora,,"  PUtes  12,  13, 
North  Cape  to  Stewart  Inland,  but  often  r&re  and  IocaI. 
The  pokaka  bears  muoli  resemblaDca  to  tbe  h|^;f^u,  but  h  of  Bmaller  dimeo- 
Aiona  ;  its  uaaal  height  is  about  50  Ft. ;  the  truoJi,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  is 
olothed  with  white  bark.  The  leayes  are  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  pre- 
oedmg  epeoies,  and  the  dowera  are  smaller  and  Ib&s  attmctive.  In  the  young 
state  the  branches  are  tortuous  and  interlaced  with  narrow  Jtnear  or  lobed  leaver 
which  bear  no  re«emb1aiice  to  those  of  the  mature  Rtate.  The  timber  m  whitiah* 
lough,  and  compact,  but  is  not  durable  whun  exposed.  The  bark  has  been 
employed  for  tanritng*  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  hiiiau. 

96.  Tarairi  {Bcihehmwdia  tarairi),  Bentbam  and  Hooker  f.  ;  **  Poteat  Flora," 
Plate  43.  North  Cape  to  Lower  Waikato  and  Poverty  Bay. 
The  tarairi  is  a  handsome  tree  GO  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  with  »iout  branches  and 
large  broad  ovate  or  obovate  leaves  of  thick  texture,  brown  above  and  white 
beneath.  The  frtiit  ia  aimiJar  to  that  of  the  tawa^  but  larger.  The  wood  is 
white,  but  red  at  the  heart,  and  aphts  with  the  grrateet  ease;  it  is,  however,  not 
durable  when  expOKed.  it  is  Mpanngly  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  niangeao  in 
the  manufacture  of  Nhip's  blockK  and  light  carts,  but  is  not  sufficiently  elastic  for 
this  work.  It  is  oocaftionally  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  furniture  ; 
and,  as  it  burns  quickly,  ia  largely  used  as  a  cheap  firewood, 

S7.  TA^^A  {BeihchmUdia  tawa],  Beotham  and  Hooker  f . ;  *' Forest  Flora/' 
Plate  126.  Spirits  Bay  to  Marlborough  and  Nelson, 
Id  lie  slender  twiggy  branches  and  willow- like  folingc  the  tawa  difTers  widely 
from  any  other  tree  in  the  New  Zealand  fnrfirts.  In  some  distriotij  it  in  ao 
plentiful  that  it  constitutes  fully  two-thirds  of  the  timber.  It  is  from  40  ft,  to 
80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from  I  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter,  olothed  with  black  bark. 
The  lanceolate  leaves  are  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  long;  the  fiowera  are  green  and  InooD- 
spiououa,  but  the  handsome  fruit  reHembles  a  damson,  and  is  about  the  same 
stse.  The  waod  is  white,  firm,  hard,  evcn^  and  very  straight  in  the  grain,  bat 
becomes  rather  brittle  with  age.  It  is  not  durable  when  oxpoped.  It  is  now  much 
tased  for  dairy-ware,  buckets,  tubri,  pails,  and  especially  for  butter- casks,  for 
which  it  ia  highly  valued,  and  preferred  to  either  kauri  or  sycamore.  Spears 
from  :^0  f t.  to  86  ft.  long  were  made  from  the  trunk  by  the  Maoris.  The  wood  is 
valued  for  firewood,  as  it  bums  with  comparative  ease  when  wet. 

38.  TiTOKi,  ToKiTOKi  {Alfciryon  excelsuvt),  De  Candolle ;  "  Forest  Flora/'  Plate 
92.     Mongonui  to  VV^estland. 

The  tltoki,  or  New  Zealand  ash,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  beautiful  tree 
40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  to  B  ft.  in  diameter;  the  leaves  are  from  5  in. 
to  13  in.  long,  and  consist  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  stalked  pointed  leaflets  on  each 
side  of  a  common  leaf-atalk«  The  flowers  are  small,  forming  large  reddish- brown 
panicles,  which  are  followed  by  the  curious  fruits.  These  are  very  handsome; 
the  outer  coat  \»  hard  and  woody,  with  a  ridge  on  the  upper  surface  which  is 
produced  backwards  into  a  fihort  spur  ;  the  fruitvessel  becomes  ruptured  trans- 
versely and  exhibits  a  glossy  jet-black  seed,  imbedded  in  a  bright  scarlet  granu- 
lated fleshy  cup,  forming  a  charming  and  harmonious  contrast  of  colour.  The 
wood  is  very  straight  in  the  grain,  very  even,  and  easily  worked.  It  is  highly 
valued  for  its  great  toughness,  strength,  and  elasticity,  but  is  not  durable  when 
exposed.  It  is  used  for  bullock  yokes,  swingle  trees,  axe- handles,  light  framing 
for  machinery,  and  especially  for  light  spokes,  hubs,  felloes,  panels,  framing  for 
light  vehicles,  and  bent  ware. 

Its  specitic  gravity  varies  from  0  904  to  0'929;  its  weight  per  cubic  fool  from 
56-31  Ik  to  57  M  lb. ;  and  its  breaking- weight  from  '246  lb.  to  2501b. 

89 ,  T A  w  ABI  { Ixerbn  brexioides} .  A .  C  u  n  n  i  d gh  am  ;  *  *  Fore  s  t  F  lora , ' '  PI  ate  48 ,     Bay 
of  I H lands  and  Hokianga  to  norther; impart  of  Hawke*8  Bay. 
The  elegant  foliage  and  striking  flowers  of  the  tawari  render  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  in  the  oolony.     It  ia  from  30  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  height,  with  m 
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itunk  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  narrower  and  laoQecIaie  in  shape, 
of  a  pale  gloRsy-grefin,  and  the  handsome  flowers,  which  are  from  1  in.  to  l^in.  in 
dmcueter,  aro  produced  id  terminal  panicles.  The  wood  ih  while,  with  a  reddish- 
brown  heart,  but  has  been  utilised  only  for  mine  -  props  and  other  temporary 
purposes. 

40,  Manoicao,  Tanoead  (Litst-a  calicaris),  Bentham  and  Hookar  f . ;  "  Foreat 
Flora,**  Plate  10,     Moogonui  to  Rotorua. 

A  small  tree,  rarely  exceeding  40  ft,  in  height,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  leaver  are  ovate  or  oblonjj,  3  in.  to  4  in.  long  ;  the  crearncoloared 
flowers  are  produced  in  i^mall  umbels,  which  spring  from  the  extis  of  the  leaves, 
The  wood  is  white,  oompact.  ilrong,  of  great  elasticity,  and  in  i^uitable  for  any 
purpose  requiring  strength,  tougkmess,  and  elsstioity,  with  a  light  weight.  It  in 
valued  for  bullock  yokes,  coopers'  work,  coach  panels,  shaftn,  light  felloes,  and 
all  kmd«  of  bent  ware.  It  is  1ar|i^eiy  in  demand  for  ship's  blockft,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  considered  superior  to  Knglieh  ash.  It  is  nut  durable  when  in  contact 
with  the  ground. 

Its  Bpecilic  gravity  ibO'621,  and  its  weight  38'70lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

41.  Rewarewa  {Knighita  t'xceha],   R.    Brown;  '' Forest  Flora/*  Plate  35. 
Mongonui  to  Marlborough, 

This  fine  tree  has  much  the  habit  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  ia  one  of  the 
moat  fitriktng  trees  in  the  New  Zealand  fcreBts,  its  strict  aBctnding  branches 
being  unique  among  the  arboreal  flora.  It  attains  the  height  of  fr<  ui  70  ft.  to 
lOO  ft^,  with  a  trunk  I^  ft.  to  H  ft.  in  diameter^  clothed  with  dull  brown  bark.  The 
teaves  are  from  h  in,  to  Bin.  long,  rigid,  and  obtuse,  with  coarse  teeth*  The  deep- 
red  flowers  are  arranged  in  dense  cylindrical  racemes  2 in.  in  diameLer,  which 
spring  from  the  naked  hark  or  from  tiie  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  timber  splits 
easily,  is  straight  in  the  grain,  highly  ornamental,  handsomely  mottled,  and 
often  clouded  ;  it  is  of  great  strei^gnh,  and  very  difficult  of  cambutstioD.  It  is 
largely  employed  for  ornamental  cabinet  work  and  turnery,  and  is  valued  for 
inlaying  and  writing-desks,  alf^o  for  orbamental  fittings  for  steamers  and  houses. 
It  is  not  durable  when  exposed,  hut  haa  been  used  for  shingles  and  similar 
purposes. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  0  785;  weight  per  cubic  foot  48  92  lb, ;  the  breaking- 
weigbt  of  a  piece  12  in,  long  and  I  in.  square,  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other,  18161  lb. 

42.  Tawbrro  {Weinmannia  Htvi€olti)t  Ba^nks  and  Solander ;  **  Forest  Flora,'* 
Plate  72.     North  Oape  to  northerii  part  of  Hawke's  Bay. 

This  species  attains  its  greatest  development  in  aituationa  at  an  altitude  of 
from  1,500 ft  to  3,000  ft.  At  the  sea  Ipvel  tt  rarely  exceeds  20  ft.  in  height,  but  at 
2,(>Q0  ft.  specimens  70  ft.  high  and  upwards,  with  trunks  I  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
may  be  found.  In  all  states  it  forms  a  baiidaome  and  attractive  object  when  in 
full  bloom.  The  leaves  are  extremely  variable,  Bometimes  6  in,  long,  with  many 
pairs  of  ovate  or  lanceolate  leafietft,  at  others  consisting  of  three  ieatletB,  or  even 
of  a  single  leaflet.  The  flowers  are  whitish «  very  small,  and  develop^id  in  pro- 
fusion at  the  tips  of  the  branch  lets.  The  timber  ifi  of  a  light-red  colour,  very 
even,  strong,  tough,  and  elastic,  but  opinion b  diiler  aH  to  its  durability.  It  hat 
been  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  makes  excellent  firewood;  hut  ihe  tree 
is  more  valued  for  its  hark,  which  has  heeii  extensively  used  for  tanning. 


4y.  TowHAi,  or  Kama  HI   {Weinviannia  racemosa),  Forster:    * 
Plate  73.     Middle  Waikato  to  Stewart  Island. 


Forest  Flora," 


This  species  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  of  larger  dimensions.  Seedling 
plontf^  exhibit  compound  leaves,  but  these  speedily  disappear,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  mature  stats  are  simple,  I  in.  to  4  in.  long,  ovate,  and  coarsely  toothed.  The 
flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  W.  silvu:olaf  but  the  seed-pods  are  hairy.  The 
wood  is  deeper  in  colour  than  that  of  the  preceding  form,  strong  and  durable ;  in 
many  cases  it  is  prettily  marked,  and  is  suitable  for  cabinet-making  and  for 
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ornamental  turnery,  &c.  It  \s  used  for  houfie-blocks,  piles,  fenoe-postd,  tramway 
sleepers,  Scg.^  And  for  railway  sleftpora  in  moist  situatiatie.  It  is  egpectally  sui^ea 
for  beama  ucider  oover.  but  when  exposed  to  the  huh,  longitadinal  cracks  develop 
and  water  gains  access.  It  baa  been  ^sed  for  house  framitig.  Its  weight  per 
cubic  foot,  when  Reasoned,  is  SSllllh.,  and  its  breaking-weight  314-7  lb.  The 
bark  is  highly  valued  for  tanning. 

44.  POROKAIWHIRI  (Hedycarya  deniata),  Porater ;  *'  Forest  Flora/*  Plate  110. 

Three  Kings  Islands  to  Port  Chalmers. 
A  Froall  tree,  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high»  with  a  trunk  1  ft,  to  2  ft.  io  diameter,  but 
often  reduced  to  a  ehort  shrub,  branched  from  the  ba&e.  The  leaves  are  from 
2 in.  to  4  in.  long,  aud  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  broad,  q^uite  entire  ;  the  flowers  spring 
from  the  axils  of  the  kaves,  and  are  fiucceeded  by  the  pale-red  frniti;,  which 
are  produced  in  profusion,  and  present  an  attractive  appearance.  The  wood 
is  white,  soft,  and  splits  readily,  but  is  imt  durable  when  exposed. 

45.  KoOTBKOHE  {Dymxylum  speclabile).  Hooker  f.  ;  *'  Forest  Flora. '"  Plates  64, 

65.  Mongonui  to  Marlborough  and  Neb  on. 
A  round-headed  tree  20  ft.  to  .'iOft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  to  4  ft.  m  dia- 
meter, clothed  with  pale  bark.  The  leaves  are  from  12  in.  to  19  in.  long,  and 
consist  of  about  four  pairs  of  large  entire  leaflets  3  in.  to  Tin,  long;  the  flowers 
form  drooping  panicles  12  in.  long,  springing  from  the  naked  bark  or  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  ;  the  fruit  is  a  pendulous  rounded  capsule  with  thick  leathery 
valves,  and  is  usually  three- eel  led,  the  seeds  being  enclnsnd  in  a  scarlet  envelope. 
The  wood  is  even  m  the  grain,  soft  and  light,  but  fairlv  durable.  It  is  used  by 
the  cabinetmaker,  especially  for  work  in  whtoh  light  timbers  are  required,  and 
makes  excellent  firewood.  It  is  greatly  prized  for  wire  fence  posts  in  loose 
sand  :  in  situations  of  this  kind  it  in  more  durable  than  totara.  It^  specific 
gravity  ia  0  678;  its  weight  per  cubic  foot  49  251b..  and  its  breaking  weight 
117  41b. 

Class  III. 

46.  HoROPiTO    {Drimys  axillaris),  Forster ;    **  Forest   Flora/*  Plate  L      North 

Cape  to  Stewart  Island. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  30ft.  high;  the  trunk  rarely  exceeds  Sio. 
in  dianioter,  and  is  clothed  with  black  bark.     Leaven  entire,  of  a  glossy  green, 
or,  in  the  South,  cf  a  yellowish  green  with  red  blotches.     Flowers,  small ;  wood, 
reddish,  with  pale  markings,  chiefly  used  by  the  o^binetraaker  for  inlaying. 

47.  TkRATK    {Pitt^sporum    eugenioides),    A.    Cunningham  ;     '*  Forest    Flora,** 

Plate  49.  Nonb  Cape  to  Southland. 
A  round-headed  tree  20  ft.  to  40ft,  high,  clothed  with  white  resinous  bark- 
Its  leaves  are  of  a  delicate  pale  green,  '2  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  upwards  of  1  in^ 
wide.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  produced  in  rather  large  corymbs  at  the 
tip.4  of  the  branches.  The  wood  is  white  and  compact,  tough,  elastic,  and 
strong,  but  not  durable  when  exposed.  It  is  largely  used  by  the  wood*turner, 
and  is  suitable  for  chisel  handles,  &c.  It  is  extremely  difficult  of  oombustioti. 
It  is  called  by  the  settlers  white  mapaii,  turpentine  maple,  &0- 

48.  Karo  {PUtoaporum   cratsifohnm) ,   Banks   and    Solander;    "  Forest   Flora," 

Plate   14.     North  Cape  to  Poverty  Bay. 
A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  SO  ft.  high,  with  a  rigid  habit  of  growth.     Leaves* 
2in«  to  3  in.  long,  entire,  whitish  beneath,  with  chocolate-coloured  flowers  and 
deourved  capsules,  the  size  of  small  walnuts.     The  wood  Is  white,  tough,  dtroog, 
and  diflioult  of  combustion.     It  is  occasionally  used  for  inlaying. 

49.  Tawhiwhi    {PUtf>sponim     tenui/ohum}^    Banks     and    Solander;     **  ForesK 

Flora,*'  Plate  40.     North  Cape  to  Stewart  Island. 
A  shrub  or  small  twiggy  round<headed  tree  dO  ft.  to  40  ft.  high  ;  trunk,  12  m. 
to  IB  in.  tn  diameter,  clothed  with  smooth,  black  leaves;  leaves,  lin.  to  1^  in, 
long  ;  flowers,  chooolate-cloured,  springing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     ~ 
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an  erect  woody  capsule  ae  long  as  a  bazel  nuk  Wood,  browni ah  white,  even  in 
Ihe  gra.iQ,  tougb,  elaatic,  ancl  vety  stroog,  bul  not  durable  when  exposeti.  Ita 
speoifio  gravity  ie  0*J5i»  to  0  972»  and  ita  weight  per  cubio  foot  59  791b.  to  6057  lb, 
Its  breakiog-weigbt  tu  24Clb.  for  &  pieoe  13  in.  lon^,  1  in.  by  1  in.,  flupported  at 
one  end  and  weighted  at  the  other. 

^.  Majioe  {Melicytus  rafnifiorus}^  Forster  ;  *'  Foreat  Flora,"  Plate  3.    Kermadea 

lalandfl  to  the  Bluf . 
A  ehmb  or  small  tree,  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  ^itb  pale  bark  and  moonapicuoua 
greenifih  lowers;  leaves  3  in.  to  5  In.  lotig  ;  Cruit  a  small  round  berry.  The 
leaves  are  eaten  by  stock.  The  waod  is  of  a  pale- brown  oolour.  and  very  brittle ; 
it  is  ocoaaionally  nsad  for  inlaying,  and  is  valui^d  for  charcoal  for  the  manufaotare 
of  gunpowder.     It  is  largely  used  for  tire  wood. 

-51.  Houi  or  Manatu  iPlagianthus  betuiintis),  A.  Cunningham  ;    "  Forest  Flora/' 
Plates  103,  104.     Mongonut  to  Stewart  Is  land  ;  Chatham  I  a  Ian  da. 

The  ribboD-wood,  as  it  la  termed  by  the  settlers,  i»  a  graceful  tree,  eioaely 
resembling  the  European  birch  in  habit ;  it  is  from  BClft.  to  60  ft.  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  from  1ft.  to  clft.  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  from  1  Iti.  to  Sin.  long, 
deeply  toothed  or  lobed.  The  flowers  are  email,  and  crowded  in  panicles  at  the 
ttpaof  the  branches.  The  wood  is  white  and  of  even  grain;  it  splits  easily,  but 
is  not  durable  when  exposed  ;  It  is  specially  suited  for  *'  white- wood  furniture." 
When  prettily  marked  it  is  valued  by  the  inlayer. 

^52.  WHAEAifGi  {Melicopt  ternata),  Forster ;  "Forest  Flora/'  Plata  66.     Kerma- 
deo  Islands ;  North  Cape  to  Marlborough  and  Nelson. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree,  rarely  exceeding  20  ft.   in  height,  with  pale-yellow 
leaTe»,  consisting  of  three  leaflete  dotted  with  oil-glands.     The  wood  has  a  pale 
satiny  lustre,  and  ia  used  for  inlaying,  Sic. 

53.  Kaikokako    {Pemiantia   corymbosa),    Forster ;    **  Forest    Flora,''  Plate  78. 

Mongonui  to  Otago. 
A  shrub  or  tree,  40ft.  htgb  ;  the  leavea  are  broadly  oblong  and  irregularly- 
toothed  or  lobed;  the  fragrant  white  fiowera  are  produced  in  panicles  at  the  tips 
of  the  branches,  and  are  followed  by  the  shining  black  fruits.  The  wood  is 
stroDg,  Gompaci  in  the  grain,  and  durable.  It  is  often  prettily  marked,  and  it 
then  utilised  by  the  cabinetmaker  and  the  wood  turner.  It  is  one  of  the  woods 
used  by  the  Maoris  to  obtain  fire  by  frictmn. 


54.  Akf:  {Dod<3ftKpa  viseosa}t  Linnd;  "  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  17. 
Bank 4  Peninsula  ;  Chatham  Islands. 


North  Cape  to 


A  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  HO  ft.  high,  but  usually  smaller,  trunk 
rarely  exceeding  1  ft.  in  diameter;  bark  reddish- brown,  falling  away  in  narrow 
ilakeF ;  the  leaves  are  quite  entire  and  broadest  at  the  apex,  the  flattened  fruits 
with  broad  membranous  wings  are  very  couspicuous.  The  wood  is  remarkably 
dense  and  heavy,  blackish  or  dark-brown,  variegated  with  streaks  or  patches  of 
white  ;  of  great  Btreogth  and  durability.  It  is  valued  for  picture-f rames,  cabinet 
work,  inlaying,  machine- bearings,  and  was  formerly  used  for  clubs  and  other 
weapons. 

-55.  EjlRa^k A  {Cory nocarpiia  kcvigata) J  FoTBter  :  *•  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  8B.  Ker- 
madeo  and  Chatham  Islands ;  North  Cape  to  Banks  Peninsula. 
A  noble  evergreen  tree,  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  trunk  1  ft.  to  S  f t.  in  diameter  ; 
leaves  Sin,  to  7  in.  long,  2  in.  to  3  in.  broad  ;  flowers,  greenish  white,  in  panicles 
at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  followed  by  deep-orange  fruits.  The  wood  is  white, 
and  splits  easily,  but  la  perishable.  As  it  is  the  largest  tree  in  the  Chatham 
Islands  the  Morioris  have  uiiliaed  it  for  canoes.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is 
poisonous  in  the  raw  state,  but  when  properly  cooked  is  considered  highly 
nutritious  by  tbe  Maoria. 
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56*  PuTAPCTA-WETA  {Cafpodttus  Mtrratus),  Forater ;  '*  Forest  Florft,"  Pl&te  4T, 
Mongontii  to  Stewart  Island . 

A  shrub  or  Bmall  tree,  rarely  exoeeding  'SQ  ft.  in  height,  with  bmoohea  spread- 
ing in  a  faO' shaped  manner;  the  leaveg  are  entire,  and  aharply  tciothed,  |  in.  to 
14  in.  long  ;  the  white  fiowera  are  arraDged  in  broad  cluatera,  developed  in  the 
ftxile  of  the  leaveB.  The  wood  is  white,  tough,  strong,  and  elastic,  not  unfre- 
queutly  it  is  prettily  marked,  but  laoks  duraoility  when  exposed.  It  is  used  for 
axe-hacdlea  and  similar  purposes. 

It«  mean  specitle  gravity  is  0-822 ;  its  weight  per  oubic  foot  51*34  lb. ;  and  its 
brt«king-weight  177*6  lb. 

57.  KuMAEtAHOD  {Qtdntifiia  serrata),  A.  Cunningham;  ''Forest  Flora/*  Plate  125* 

Moogonui  to  Jackson's  Bay. 
The  New  Zealand  lilao,  as  it  is  often  termed  ^  I'*  a  shrub  or  small  tree  40  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  io  diameter;  the  leaves  are  2  in.  to  G  in.  long  and 
fin.  to  2  In.  wide,  quite  ontire  ;  the  deep  lilac-ooloured  tlowers  are  arranged  iu 
erect  racemes  1  in.  to  4  ii^.  long,  springing  from  Che  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
wood  is  of  a  light' red  colour,  often  prettily  marked  and  figured,  tough,  strong, 
and  elastic,  but  not  durable  when  in  cjutact  wlbh  the  ground.  It  is  used  hy  the 
oabtnetmaker,  and,  in  the  absence  of  better  timber,  might  be  employed  for  inside 
work, 

58.  Makamaica  {Acktinia  rosiefolia},  A.  Cunningham ;  **  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  63. 

Mongoijui  and  tioki^nga  to  VVhacgarei. 
A  handsome  shrub  or  tree,  '20  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  with  trunk  1ft.  to  2  ft.  in 
diameter;  the  leaves  are  from  3  in.  to  10  in.  long,  and  conftisc  of  from  ihree  to 
ten  pairs  oblong  leaflets,  with  toothed  margins;  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  lax 
panicles.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownisbred  colour,  and  Esimilar  to  that  of  Wain- 
piannia  ^ilvicola.    The  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 

59.  Majcuka,    or    Kahikatoa    LeptospArtnuvi   scoparium),    Forster  ;     "  Forest 

Flora/"  Plate  117.  Nortli  Cape  to  Stewart  Island. 
This  is  the  most  abundant  scrub  In  the  colony^  in  some  localities  oovering 
thousands  of  acres,  ^metimes  only  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  bigb,  frequently  forming  a  kind 
of  spinny  with  straight  stemi  10  ft.  to  15  ft,  high.  Bin.  to  5  in.  diameter,  and 
more  rarely  a  small  tree  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  witb  a  trunk  1  ft.  to  "2  ft.  diameter. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  are  larger  than  thoj»e  of  the  manuka- rauriki  (No.  2'Z],  and 
the  wood  is  similar,  but  of  a  deeper  colour  and  inferior  in  strength.  An  infa- 
flton  of  the  leaves  is  often  used  hy  ntishmen  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

60.  Ramabaha    {Mj/rius    btdlata),     Banks    and    &olander  ;     "  Forest    Flora/* 

Plate  131.  Mongonni  to  Marlborough. 
This  small  myrtle  is  a  Bhrub  or  jimall  tree  30ft.  high;  its  reddish-brown 
ovate  loaves  are  cbaraoteri^ed  by  the  spaces  between  the  veins  being  tumid  or 
inflated,  as  if  blistered— a  peculiarity  which  diBtinguishes  it  from  all  other  native 
plants;  its  charming  white  flowers  are  developed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  wood  is  red^  and  often  prettily  figured  ;  It  is  straight,  compact,  and  of  con- 
siderable strength.  It  is  used  for  ornamental  cahmet  work  and  inlaying,  as  well 
OS  for  the  handles  of  chisels,  axes,  i&c.  ;  and  makes  excellent  firewood. 

61.  SmaIiL-lbavbd   Ramajiama   {Myrtus  ralpkii)^   Hooker   f.  ;    '*  Forest  Flora,'* 

Plate  94.     Auckland  to  Nelson. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  20  ft.  bigb,  and  resembling  M.  bullata,  but 
with  smaller  and  less  tumid  leaves.     Ttie  wood  is  prettily  streaked  and  mottled, 
and  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  preoeding. 

62.  RoHUTU  {Myrttia  obcordata),  Hooker  f. ;  **  Forest  Flora/'  Plate  70.     Hauraki 

Gulf  to  Otago. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree,  rarely  exceeding  15  ft.  in  height.    The  leaves  are  about 
^ in.  Jon^,  broadest  at  the  apex,  where  they  are  indented  by  a  shallow  notch  ;  the 
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white  Howera  are  developed  in  ilie  axils  of  the  kaves.  The  wood,  although 
sinall,  is  of  great  fttrengib,  toiigb,  and  elaatio :  it  i^  ofteo  preUily  marked,  and  m 
used  for  all  kiods  of  ornamental  work,  turnery,  Sue,  as  well  as  for  the  handLes  of 
carpenters^  tools. 

63.  RoHDTir    (Mp'tus    ppduncidata)    Hooker    f.  ;    '*  Forest    l^'lora,**    Plato    112. 

^longonui  to  Stewart  I  aland. 
This  18  the  most  common  of  the  native  myrtles,  and  attains  the  height  of 
20it.  under  favourable  conditions      It  resembles  the  preceding  species ;  but  the 
kaves  are  rounded  at  the  apex  and  deftitute  of  the  nottib.     The  wood  is  applied 
to  the  same  uses. 

64.  KoTUKUTUKU  or   KoHUTUHUTU  (Fucfism    e^c&rticata),    Linn6    f. ;    '*  Forest 

Flora/'  Plate  36.  North  Gape  to  Stewan  Island. 
The  large  native  fuschia  varies  from  a  shrub  to  a  tree  45  ft,  high,  with  a 
trunk  1ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter^  clothed  with  thin  reddish-browo  bark,  which,  in 
old  Bpeoimena,  divide  into  numerous  paper-like  lay  era.  The  pointed  leaves  are 
very  soft,  white  beneath,  and  from  2 in.  to  4 in  long;  the  tlower-i  are  solitary, 
pendulous,  at  tirst  greenish,  streaked  or  bloiched  with  deep  purple,  parsing  in  to 
a  dull  red.  As  the  trunk  is  ofien  gnarled  and  curved,  it  in  diSicuit  to  obtain 
timber  of  great  length  ;  but  with  Ibis  drawback  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  durable  timbers  in  the  colony.  It  is  dif^cult  of  combustion,  bard,  dense, 
and  heavy.  In  many  instances  tbe  deep-brown  colour  which  forms  tLie  ground 
iii  relieved  with  broad  streak d  of  a  paler  ahade,  and  narrow  waved  black  m^ar kings, 
which  render  it  highly  ornamentaL  It  is  nseti  fur  Uou&ts- blocks  and  fencing- 
posts,  which  seam  almost  indestnictiblQ  either  by  lapse  of  time  or  the  ravages 
of  fire.  After  a  forest  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  fencing  post»  of  this  wood 
have  been  found  uninjured,  not  even  charred.  It  is  highly  prized  for  ornamenta 
work,  picture-frames,  turnery,  inlaying,  &^.,  mad  coutatns  GB  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

65.  HoaoEKA    {Pseudojmnax  crass  if otium)^    Seeman  ;    "  Foreat   Flora/*    Plates 

S6a  to  3dD.     Mongonui  bo  Stewart  Island. 

The  **  lancewood "  of  the  settlers  exhibits  remarkably  diverse  forms  of 
foliage  at  different  stages  of  its  existence;  but  space  does  not  allow  of  a  detailed 
description  being  given  here.  In  young  plants,  3  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  the  stems  are 
unbrancbed^  and  the  leaves  are  entire,  slightly  toothed,  and  exGessively  rigid, 
from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  long  or  more,  but  only  J  in.  broad  ;  they  are  invariably  dedexed, 
the  lower  surface  forming  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  stem,  so  that  the  tip  of 
the  leaves  are  nearest  the  ground.  In  the  next  stage  the  leaves  are  erect,  com^ 
poundi  and  consist  of  three  or  five  leaflets  sprmgiug  from  the  api^x  of  an  ereot 
leafstalk ;  but  in  the  mature  state  these  are  superseded  by  simple  entire  and 
toothed  erect  rigid  leaves  on  very  short  leafstalks.  The  flowers  are  produc^ed  in 
umbels,  springing  from  the  tips  of  the  branches,  and  are  followed  by  the  black 
fruits.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  colony  the  stage  with  compound  leaves  is 
oot  developed. 

In  the  mature  state  the  horoeka  forms  a  round-headed  tree,  with  a  trunk 
12  in.  to  18  m.  in  diameter,  and  forms  a  dense  corn  pact  timber  of  great  strength, 
but  of  moderate  durability.  It  has  been  used  for  small  piles,  struts^  fencing- 
posts,  sleepers,  Aq.,  with  good  restilts. 

66.  TooTHKD    Lancewood    {Paeudopanax   /eroar},   T.    Kirk ;   **  Forest    Flora," 

Plates  24  to  26.  Whangoroa  North  to  Dnnoiin.  Rare  and  local. 
This  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding  species,  but  is  of  smaller  dimonslozu, 
seldom  exceeding  40  ft.  in  height ;  it  exhibits  the  same  curious  deflexed  leaves  up 
to  16  ft.  in  height,  but  never  produces  compound  leaves.  The  deflexed  leaves  are 
excessively  rigid  and  acutely  toothed  or  lobed,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  a 
serious  wound  if  incautiously  handled  ;  the  mature  leaves  are  shorter  than  those 
of  the  preceding  species,  but  thicker,  narrower,  and  more  rigid,  while  the 
flowering  panicles  are  smaller.  The  wood  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  of  a 
deeper  colour,  and  hai  been  applied  to  the  same  purposes. 
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67.  Papauma   {GfUelinia  lUtoralLsU  Baoul ;    '' Forest  Flora," 
Colville  Peninaula  to  Stewart  Island, 


Plate  42.    Cape 


A  handsome  BprGadiDg  tree,  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  of  ben  with  a  gnarled  and 
crooked  trunk  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  dii;moterj  clothed  with  furrowed  brown  bark.  The 
yoUowish-green  leavea  are  Blightly  wedgo-ehaped  at  ba^e,  and  horn.  1  io.  to  3  in. 
long  ;  the  llowotH  are  arranged  in  small  panicles,  which  spring  Itoai  the  axils  of 
the  baveft.  The  timber  ib  deo^e,  hard,  of  even  grain,  and  aUghtly  brittle  ;  it 
splitB  eaflilj^i  notwithstanding  ita  distorted  habit,  and  is  of  extreme  durability. 
It  is  uned  for  fenciog  poata,  boat  timber,  steepers,  and  other  purposes  for  which 
small  rigid  timber  of  great  durability  is  required, 

6d>  PuKA  {Gruelinia  lucid^),FoTst&T\  ''Forest  Flora;"  Plate  II.     North  Gape 

to  Nelson. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree,  HometimcH  HOtt.  high,  and  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter; 
very  Bimilar  to  the  papauma,  but  the  leaves  are  4  in,  to  Gin,  long,  and  very 
glossy,  the  panicles  also  are  much  larger.  Tlie  wood  is  similar  to  the  preceding 
species,  and  is  applied  to  the  »ame  purposes,  so  far  as  its  smaller  dimensions 
will  allow. 

69.  Tree  Kabamu  (CoproBim  arborea),  T.  Kirk;   ^'Forest   Flora,"  Plate    132. 

Mongonui  to  Lower  Waikato. 
A  small  round  headed  tree,  20  ft.  to  BOft.  high,  with  a  trunk  6  in.  to  16  in. 
in  diameter ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  brownish-green  tint,  about  tjin.  long,  often 
purple  or  r&ddish  beneath;  the  flowern  are  inconspicuous;  the  fruits  ai  first 
white  and  traoslucent.  ultimately  black.  The  wood  m  yellow,  straight- grained, 
compact,  and  very  tough,  but  not  durable  when  in  contact  with  the  ground.  It 
is  utilised  for  ornamental  cabinet-work  and  iplayini;. 

70.  Yellow- WOOD  {Coprosma  linariifolia),  Hooker  f. ;   ''Forest  Flora,"  Plate 

95.  Thames  Valley  to  Southland. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  '25  ft.  high.  The  narrow  linear  pointed 
leaves  are  about  an  inch  in  length  :  the  flowers  are  inconapicuouB  ;  the  fruit  is  a 
tWD'Seeded  berry,  at  first  translucent,  ultimately  black.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  compact^  and  tough  ;  n  is  valued  by  the  cabinetmaker  for  oroa- 
menial  work,  especially  for  inlaying, 

71.  TuPARi  {Ol^aria  colemoi),    Hooker    f. ;   *' Forest   Flora,"    Plate  102.     East 

Oape  to  Btewart  Island. 
A  bushy  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  40  ft.  high,  with  trunk  2  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  broadly  oblong  leaves  are  from  3  in.  to  8  in.  loog,  and  from  2  in. 
to  Sin.  broad,  of  thick  texture,  glossy  above  but  white  beneath,  with  toothed 
margins.  The  flower-heads  are  carried  m  erect  racemes  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  The  wood  is  firm,  compact,  and  strong,  with  a  satmy  lustre  and 
small  silver  grain,  often  streaked  or  clouded.  It  is  suitable  for  many  kinds  of 
ornamental  work. 

72.  Akeake  (Olearia  traversii).  Hooker  f . ;  "Forest  Flora,'*  Plate  34.  Chatham 

Islands. 
A  small  tree  25  ft.  to  35  It,  highr  with  a  trunk  sometimes  exceeding  3  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  branchlets  and  underside  of  the  entire  leaves  are 
white  ;  it  is*  the  only  large-leaved  species  with  opposite  leaves  in  the  flora.  The 
wood  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  dense,  heavy,  and  oompaot,  with  a  satiny  lustre, 
and  often  beautifully  mottled.  It  is  of  great  strength  and  extreme  durability. 
Except  the  kowhai,  it  af!ords  the  only  durable  timber  on  the  Chatham  Islands, 
where  it  is  extensively  used  for  fencing  posts,  sleepers,  &o,,  and  is  shipped  to  the 
mainland  for  ornamental  cabinet-work  and  inlaying, 

73.  Heketaba  {Olearia  cunninghamiijt  Hooker  f, ;  "  Forest  Flora,*'  Plate  114. 

North  Gape  to  Nelson. 
A  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  25  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  In  diameter 
or  more.    The  ovate  leavea  are  2  Id.  to  5  in.  long,  and  from  1  in.  to  2}  in.  broad, 
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ffp&riDgly  toothed.  The  sm&ll  datBv^like  flowers  are  prod uce<l  in  large  p&nicleg 
near  Ihe  tips  of  tbe  branches.  The  wood  ia  ligbt-ooLoured,  compact,  and  aatmy, 
with  bandaomo  silver  graia  and  small  figure.  It  ia  used  for  ornamental  oahlnet- 
work. 

74.  AKB4KB  {Olearia  avicinnim folia),  Hooker  t. ;  **  Foroit  Flora,'*  Plato  111, 
Nelson  to  Stiiwart  laUnd. 
A  ihrnb  or  small  tree  rarely  exceeding  20ft  in  height,  with  entire  leaves 
l|tn.  to  2iD.  Hog,  and  1  in.  to  2in.  wide,  wbita  beneaih  ;  flower-heads  small; 
arranged  In  iarge  panicles  iipringiiig  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  wood  ib 
similar  to  that  uf  the  beketara,  hut  more  ornamental. 


75.  Nbjubi  {Draeophj/llum 


latifoUum) 
AucklaDd 


,  Hooker  f. :  * 
to  Westland, 


Forest  Flora,"  Plate  123, 


A  small  tree  of  singular  beauty  and  Etriking  habit.  10  ft.  to  25  ft  high,  tmnk 
rarely  more  than  1  ft.  in  diameter,  with  brown  fibrotia  bark  and  diHtanlly  whorled 
branches,  bearing  at  their  tips  a  Urge  cluster  ol  recurved  leavea,  aometimea  IJ  ft. 
to  '2  ft.  long  and  I  in.  to  2  in-  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  into  long  narrow  drooping 
or  rigid  points.  The  red  tiowera  are  very  small,  crowded  into  a  oylindnoal  raucb- 
brancbed  panicle  6  to.  to  18  in.  long,  springing  from  the  apex  of  the  branch.  The 
wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  even  and  oompaot,  prettily  figured  and  often  waved 
or  clouded  ;  it  is  rather  brittle,  hut  extremely  durable,  and  is  suitable  for  all 
kinds  oE  ornamental  work. 

76.  Mountain  Neinei  {DracophifUum  traversii).  Hooker  f. ;    Mountain  patses^ 

chiefly  m  the  Canterbury  District. 
Similar  to  the  preceding  species,  but  larger  in  all  its  parts  except  tbefloweri^ 
which  are  smaller :  the  trunk  often  exoceds  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  crowded 
branches  are  more  numerous.     The  wood  is  ftimilar  to  the  preceding  but  of  a 
paler  colour  and  satiny  lustre,  also  of  greater  strength  and  durability. 

77.  Inaka  {Dracophyllum  Im^ifolmm),  R.  Brown;  **  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  109. 
Tararu a  Mountains  to  Southland  ;  Stewart  Island  ;  Auckland  and  Campbell 
Islands. 

A  sknib  or  tree,  sometimes  30  ft>  high,  of  singular  habit ;  the  strict  erect 
grass-like  leaves  are  from  Sin.  to  10  in.  long*  and  conBned  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  branches,  so  that  the  plant  presents  a  tufted  appearance  ;  the  white  flowers 
are  arranged  in  dense  racemes  springing  from  the  base  of  the  tuft^  of  leaves. 
The  wood  is  of  a  whitish-brown  hue,  with  a  satiny  lustre  and  oblique  wavy  mark- 
ings, which  render  it  very  ornamental;  it  is  somewhat  brittle,  but  of  great 
durability,  and  takes  a  high  finish,  which  renders  it  valuable  for  all  kinds  of 
ornamental  work,  turnery,  and  inlaying. 

78.  ToRO  (Myrtiite  laJtctna),  Heward ;  **  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  15.     North  Gape 

to  Awaterc  and  Westland. 
A  handsome  tree,  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  with  trunk  1  ft.  tc  2  ft.  in  diameter  ; 
branchlets  leafy  near  the  tips  only  ;  leaves  4  in.  to  6  in.  long.  ^  in.  broad,  narrow, 
oblong.  Flowers  arranged  in  small  fascioles,  springing  from  the  naked  bark,  and 
followed  by  the  red  fruita,  which  are  nearly  ^  in,  long.  The  timber  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour. and  beauti fully  marked,  but  is  not  durable  when  exposed.  It  is  suit- 
able forraftera,  small  beams,  and  all  kinds  of  inside  work,  also  for  ornamental 
cabinet-work  and  turnery,  veneers,  Slo. 

79.  Mapau  {Myrsifie   australii),    A.   de    Candolle ;    "Forest   Flora,"   Plate   16. 

North  Cape  to  Stewart  Island. 
The  mapau  is  also  called  matipau  and  tipau ;  it  is  an  erect  shrub  or  small 
tree  12  ft.  to  30  ft,  high^  with  leaves  aboot  IJ  in.  long,  of  a  pale  reddish  brown  ; 
the  small  white  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  wood  re  gem  hies 
that  of  the  preceding  specieu,  but  is  of  a  paler  colour,  and,  although  of  smaller 
dimensions,  is  more  generally  used  for  ornamental  work.  Both  species  aJord 
ezoellent  firewood. 
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80.  T\WAAPOD    (Sideroxylon    costattim),    Beniham    and    Hooker    L;     *' Forest 
Flora/'  Plate  133.     North  Gape  to  the  EasI  Cape;  in  places  near  the  sea. 

A  handsome  tree,  20ft.  to  60 ft.  high,  with  a  traok  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  m  diameter; 
the  branchlebs  and  leafHtalkfl  contain  a  milky  juice  :  the  oblong  leavef^  are  from 
2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  1  in,  to  :2  in.  broad,  entire;  the  flowers  are  inconHpiouous,  but 
the  handsome  fruit  resembles  a  small  plum,  and  oontame  two  or  tbree  poU&hed 
bony  seedn,  which  were  Formerly  uaed  att  necklaoee  by  the  chiefs.  The  wood  ts 
white,  with  a  fine  compact  wavy  grain  ;  although  very  tough  it  is  easily  worked, 
and  takee  a  tine  finish,  but  is  not  durable  when  exposed. 

81.  Maibk  {Fusaniis  eunninghamii},  Beotham  and  Hooker  f . ;  '*  Forest  Flora,** 

Plates  75,  76.     Mongonui  to  Cape  Pallieer. 

A  small  tree  rarely  exceeding  25  ft.  in  beigbt.  The  gloa^iy  leaves  vary  from 
narrow  linear  to  broadly  ovate*  the  extreme  forms  being  somistimes  found  on  the 
same  branoh ;  1  to.  to  4  in.  long,  1^  in.  to  IJ  in,  broad.  Flowers  of  a  lurid 
purpHsh  grt*en  ;  fruit  red,  as  largo  as  a  olierry.  From  the  agreeable  odour  of  the 
wood  it  is  often  t'^rmed  New  Zealand  sandalwood.  When  fiawn  it  is  of  a  deep- 
brown  colour,  with  dark  streaks  and  markings:  it  is  of  even  compact  grata, 
dense,  beavv,  very  strong  and  durable.  It  is  oflen  used  for  fencing  purposes  on 
acftount  of  its  strength  and  durability,  but  is  more  higbly  valued  for  ornamental 
cabinet  work,  turntfry,  and  inlaying. 

82.  NoAio  {Mjfoporum  ketum).   Banks  and  Solander;    ••Forest  Flora,**   Plato 

124.     Kermadec  Islands  to  Otago, 

A  fihriib  or  small  tree,  sometimes  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1 1%.  or 
more  Id  diameter;  leaves  1  in.  to  4  in<  long,  |  in.  to  1|  in.  broad,  tfalcklv  dotted 
with  pellucid  glands;  the  white  flowerx  form  small  clusters  m  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep-brown  colour  with  black  streaks,  which  often  form 
an  irregular  figure;  it  is  dense,  hard,  and  durable  ;  it  is  used  for  fencing  and 
other  rustic  purposes,  also  for  ornamental  oabinet-work  and  inlaying. 

83.  Toau  {Peraooma  toro).  A,  Gunntngham;  **  Forest  Flora,"  Plate  74.    Mongo. 

nui  to  Hotorua. 

The  torn  rarely  exceeds  60  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  is  often  reduced  to  a  shrLib,  branched  from  the  base  ;  the  leaves  are  very 
ornameotaL  4in^  to  8  in.  long  and  ^\n.  broad  ;  the  flowers  are  about  Jin.  long, 
and  spnng  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  wood  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  and 
btiautifulty  mtitrki^d.  but  rather  brittle,  and  not  durable  when  exposed.  It  ie 
valu  d  for  oinainental  cabinet-work,  and  especially  for  inlaying. 

84.  Milk  TREK   {Parairophu  microphy^llus)^   Bentham    and   Hooker   f.      North 

Cape  to  Otago. 

A  shrub  or  smAll  tree,  sometimes  30ft.  bigb»  with  trunk  1ft.  to  2  ft.  in 
diameter,  obthed  with  smooth  pale  bark,  whiob  exudes  a  copious  milky  juioe  ; 
fthe  leaves  are  ^  in.  to  1  in.  long,  and  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  The  wood  i« 
white,  compact^  and  even  in  the  gr&in,  but  rather  soft  and  not  durable. 

86.  Makohako  {ArisioUlia  raetmeaa}.  Hooker  f . ;  **  Forest "  Flora/*  Plate  118, 
North  Cape  to  Stewart  Island. 
The  "  wineberry,**  as  it  la  commonly  termed,  is  one  of  the  m^st  frequenl 
plants  in  the  colony;  forming  a  shrub  or  tree  10  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  jvith  diataot 
slender  branchleis  clothed  with  red  bark;  the  broadly-ovate  pointed  leaves  are 
sharply  toothed  and  almost  membrauoue  ;  the  roay  flowers  are  produced  in  va«t 
abundance  m  the  early  spring,  and  render  the  tree  moat  attractive.  The  wood 
is  wlnte,  straight  in  the  grain,  and  often  prettily  figured,  it  Is  very  light  and  of 
small  durability,  but  it  is  highly  valued  for  the  manufacture  of  ohaicoal  for  certain 
kinds  of  gunpowder. 
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HATDKURU   {Disearia   toumatou}^   Raoul ;    *•  Forest    Flora."    Flat©    136, 
Port  W&ik&to  to  Southland. 

Usually  a  low  shrub,  but  iq  mouDtaln  valleys  attains  (be  digiiity  of  a  &mi^ll 
tree  20 ft.  high,  and  is  easily  reoogDi&ed  by  the  stout  rigid  spines,  whicjh  were 
formerly  used  for  tattooing.  The  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and  durable  ;  before 
roads  were  generally  opened  in  mountain  districts  it  was  often  converted  for 
building  purposes,  and  was  greatly  valued. 

Native  Barks  ^hitlblk  fob  Tanntno. 

1.  Tanekaua  {PhtfilocladuA  trickomanoidesj^  Don.  The  bark  contains  38  to 
28  per  cent,  of  lannin,  which  possesses  special  value  as  an  organ! g  mordant  In 
the  preparation  of  basils  for  kid  gloves.  It  has  realised  from  £30  to  £50  per  ton 
in  London  for  this  purpose,  but  is  used  ohiefLy  in  France.  The  tree  is  plentiful 
north  of  the  Watkato.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  pbyllodia,  if  collected 
in  the  Hpring.  would  be  of  considerable  value  for  tanning  purposes,  and  in  all 
probability  the  bark  and  phyllodia  of  P,  glauca  and  P.  alpina  would  answer  the 
fl&me  purpose. 

2.  Tawhero  {Weinttmuuia  ailvicola],  Banks  and  Solander. 

3.  TowHAi  ( W.  racemosa),  Forster.  The  bark  of  these  fine  trees  contains 
from  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  could  be  obtained  in  vast  quantities, 

ci&lly  in  the  South  Island, 
^         4.  HiKAU  (EttsQcarpus  d^nlatuM),  Vahl.    This  is  of  still  higher  value,  as  the 
hoik  contains  16  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

5.  PoKAXA  {Eh^ocarpus  hookerianm),  Haoiil.  The  bark  contains  10  per  cent, 
of  tannin. 

G.  Maibe  tawhake  (Eiigenin  mnire],  A.  Cunningham.  The  hark  yields  16*7 
per  cent,  of  tannin.    The  tree  is  almost  restricted  to  the  North  Island. 

7.  Rata  {Mttra^ideros  robusta}^  A.  Cunningham.  The  bark  conteuns  18*5 
par  cent,  of  tannin,  and  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 

8.  TooTQ-i^AVKD  Beech  {Fagns  futca) ,  Hooker  L  The  bark  affords  7-6  per 
cent  of  tannin. 

9.  RiMD  {Dacrydium  cupressinum),  Solander.  The  bark  contains  4  3  per 
cent,  of  tannin,  and  could  be  obtained  in  vast  quantities  at  small  cost  by  stripping 
the  logs  before  sawing. 

10.  KoHUTUHUTU  or  KoTUKUTUKU  {Fuscltsia  6xcorticat4i)y  Linn6.  The  wood 
of  this  common  tree  contains  5'B  per  cent,  of  tanniUi  but  in  all  probability  a 
larger  yield  could  be  extracted  from  the  leaves  and  young  shoots. 

11.  ToTU  {Coriaria  rmcifolla),  Linn 6.  The  bark  of  this  common  shrub 
affords  16-8  per  cent,  of  tannin,  but  is  rather  altia.  There  is,  however^  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  prohtable  eittraot  could  be  obtained  from  the  stout  spring 
shoots  and  leaves. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE   MAN.\GEMENT   OF  THE   NEW 
ZEALAND   FORESTS. 

The  folio wiDg  article  is  extracted  from  a  report  by  George  S.  Perrio, 
F.L.S.,  F.E.G.S.,  Conservator  of  State  Forests,  Victoria:— 

The   ExPBBI£NCK   of   OTHEB  CoUNTEtES. 

The  value  of  timber  from  New  Zealand  forests  which  has  been  used  in  the 

building  of  prosperous  provincial  cities  and  in  other  directions  during  the  past 

fifty  years  is  not  easily  estimated.     It  la  quite  safe  to  say,  howeTer«  that  the 

kauri'timber  alone  thus  used  repregentu   fyi  almost  fabulous  sum  of   money. 

i        Yet,  in   spite   of   expert  evidence   as   to   the   utilisation  of   these  magnificent 

I       resourcesi  in  the  face  of  rapid  denudation  of  forest  areas  near  the  centres  of 

m     trade  and  industry,  the  probable  total  extinction  of  the  noble  kauri,  and  6he 
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^biiolate  c«rt&iDty  th&t  thouKAtids  of  acres  of  forest  are  practicA^Uy  pertshinf — 
iaiic«,  unlUce  those  of  Victoria,  New  Zealand  foreatt  do  not  readily  renew  tli«m- 
mIvm  by  natural  growth — the  extraordinary  fact  remains  that  in  the  past  foreiV 
oooaerv&tioD  has  been  allowed  to  retrograde,  althongb  disaster  must  inevitably 
retnlt  from  sncb  neglect  in  the  lo&s  of  tiniber-flupplies. 

Natare  invariably  avengeE  reokleaa  disregard  of  her  laws,  and  if  the  finsliok 
ia  thoughtlessly  used  to  strip  hillsides  of  their  natural  protectors,  floods  and 
landftlipA  very  soon  destroy  the  arable  country  at  their  baseK,  Beeaate,  ap  lo 
date,  no  very  derioas  disasters  of  this  kind  have  overtaken  New  Zealand  fannen 
it  by  no  meanii  follows  such  will  not  occur.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
regarded  afl  certain  that,  unless  the  teachings  of  erperience  in  European 
forestry  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  scientific  means  as  are  there  employed, 
the  occurrence  of  disaster  is  merely  a  question  of  lime.  Although  not  due  to 
precHely  the  same  causes,  the  disastrous  floods  at  Napier,  whereby  property 
valued  at  £100,000  was  destroyed,  is  an  illustration  of  what  is  likely  to  ooour 
through  deforesting.  All  experienoe  shows,  indeed,  that  a  disregard  of  the 
value  of  trees  in  the  economy  of  daily  life  entails  serious  consequences  upon 
the  country  interested;  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  Limber- trees  is  a 
national  mistake;  and  that  reparation  of  damage  thus  caused  involves  the  outlay 
of  enormous  sums  of  money. 

Prance,  for  instance,  stands  as  an  object  lesson  and  warning  to  those  who 
oppose  necessary  official  control  of  the  timber- cutter's  work.  The  French 
people  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  nation  of  fools ;  yet  it  would  seem  to  the 
uhinitiated  cUar  evidence  o£  folly  that  they  permitted  the  destruction  of  timber 
on  tbe  j^lopes  of  the  Alps  and  Gevennefr  to  such  an  extent  that  already  they  have 
had  to  expend  £850.000  in  replanting  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  duiuded 
areas,  and  are  still  engaged  in  the  gigantic  task  of  reforesting  a  further  six  hun- 
dred miles.  These  mountains  were  at  one  time  covered  with  timber.  As  the 
grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle  extended  rapidly,  timber  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  in 
favonr  of  the  f^rass.  Retribution  followed.  In  due  course  the  flood-waters, 
pouring  down  the  sides  ol  these  mountainB,  carried  and  distributed  over  the 
valuable  farm-lands — some  of  the  richest  in  France— millions  of  tons  of  silt, 
•and,  and  stones,  renderiug  utterly  valueless  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
splendid  country,  till  the  scheme  of  reforestation  above  referred  to  became  an 
imperative  necessity. 

In  view  of  the  experienoes  elsewhere,  the  question  of  how  best  to  deal  with 
oonservalion  of  forests  must  he  regarded  as  of  momentous  importance  to  the 
pecple  of  New  Zealand,  since  upoo  tbe  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  work 
onoertaken  depends  whether  they  shall  gain  a  substantial  revenue  from  iheir 
timber  or  sufTer  tremendous  national  loss. 

ThIB   CtJTTIKO'Otrr  Ol*  TlMfiSBS. 

The  sawmiller  should  be  encours^ed  to  place  his  mill  in  sQob  a  position  a« 
will  insure  the  readiest  means  of  cutting  out  timber  in  ^*  rotation  blocks,"  marked 
out  and  shown  on  wot  king  plans,  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  one  block  per  year, 
a  sufficient  number  of  blocks  being  bo  laid  out  as  would  enable  tbe  miller  to 
carry  on  work  continuously  for  a  stated  number  of  yeard.  The  exact  uumber^of 
course,  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  required  to  bring  the  young  trees* 
either  planted  by  band  or  growing  up  naturally,  to  maturity.  Such  sawmill- 
sites  sbould,  in  the  first  instance,  be  let  by  tender,  and  no  more  than  one  mill 
should  be  allowed  to  operate  on  tbe  same  aeries  of  "rotation  blocks.*'  The 
elect  of  this  system  would  be  to  check  that  undue  competition  by  oloae 
proximity  of  several  mills  which  results  iu  too  close  a  cutting  of  the  forests.  It 
would  also  insure  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  sawmiller,  by  giving  guarantee 
of  permanent  occupation  for  the  stipulated  period.  The  annual  output  could  be 
gauged  by  the  work  of  previous  years  at  each  mill,  and  thus  tbe  size  of  hlooks 
required  for  an  aontiAl  su|>ply  could  be  determined.  This  brleSy  describes  the 
"  rotation  "  system  of  outtmg,  which  should  be  earned  out  on  a  working-pL 
approved  at  headquartersi  and  from  which  no  deviation  should  be  allowed. 
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NaTUBK  of  Me  as  us  KS  NECESaARY. 

1.  A  new  Act,  or  amendmeDt  of  Acts  now  in  forcei  should  b«  pasaed  to 
create  a  ForeBt  Departmeot,  and  fix  bhc  atatu^,  dutisa,  and  emolucaonbfl  ol  ii& 
officers.  Power  should  he  given  — (1)  To  make  permaneQC  and  iaalienahle 
existing  reaorvee,  no  curtail  meat  of  area  being  permitted  except  suoh  aa  ia 
sanctioned  by  both  HoufidB  of  Parti  am  eiit ;  (2)  to  permanently  reserve  nuoh  other 
areas  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  found  neoesaaty.  Political  interference  with 
the  actual  working  of  the  forests,  apart  from  State  polioj,  flhould  be  specially 
guarded  against.  The  Oonger^Btor  should  m&nage  the  forests  from  a  soientifio 
and  natioiiai  standpoint,  giving  due  oau^iideratiou  to  all  interests  involved^  All 
teobntoal  work  should  be  left  to  his  expert  and  trained  judgment,  and  in  no  case 
remitted  to  the  political  chief,  who  should,  as  far  Bks  possible,  give  the  0on9er7ator 
a  free  hand  with  regard  to  his  professional  duties. 

±  No  new  settlement  within  the  area  of  State  foreets  should  be  peraiitt«d, 
and  where  such  have  been  established  the  aebtiers  should  be  bought  out. 

3.  Areas  should  be  bo  reserved  that  each  forester  could  Bupervise  one  large 
or  a  group  of  smaller  forests,  except  iu  spardely  timbered  dijitrlots.  State  foreats 
should  not  be  of  small  area  ;  suoh  are  relatively  more  expensive  to  supervise  and 
work  than  those  of  large  extent. 

4.  It  IS  absolutely  essential  that  tho  otiief  officer^  or  Oooservator,  should  be 
u  trained  expert,  otherwise  the  principlea  of  scientiflo  forestry  cannot  be  carried 
out,  and  the  work  of  the  department  must  end  in  failure. 

5.  The  Gon«iervator  should  have  absolute  authority  in  all  mEhtters  of 
technical  or  professional  detail  oonnected  with  plantation,  conservation,  super- 
vision Slo,  ;  also  over  the  employes  of  his  dep%rtmeDt.  To  this  eudi  be  ahould 
have  special  powera,  and  be  entirely  free  from  political  pressure  or  interference 
of  any  kind. 

6.  Apparently,  the  only  means  of  making  this  oMcer  independent  of 
political  inliuenoe  would  be  the  creation  of  a  powerful  hofier  between  bim  and 
the  Minister  who  presides  over  his  department.  Such  a  buffer  could  only  be 
provideci  by  constituting  a  Forest  Board  of  three  CommigaionerSt  with  the  Con- 
aervator  as  e^  officio  Chairman.  The  Trust  should  be  no n  political,  and  meet 
oQoe  a  month,  members  receiving  a  stated  fee  for  each  attendance.  The  duties 
of  these  OommisBlonera  would  be, — (a.)  To  safeguard  the  forests  as  national  pro- 
perty against  all  attempts  at  encroachment  by  private  individuals  or  local 
bodiea.  {&  )  To  act  as  a  board  of  advice  to  the  Minister  on  queations  of  forest 
policy,  suoh  as  royalties,  increase  or  reduction  of  forest  areas,  and  generally  to 
strengthen  the  bands  of  the  Conaervator.  (c.)  To  submit  an  annual  report  upon 
the  work  of  the  department  during  the  past  year. 

CULTURIS   OP   FOBEST-TREBS   MUST   PBOCEED   WITHOUT  BRSAK. 

The  life  and  growth  of  trees  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  years  must  of 
oecesaity  elapse  before  a  system  modelled  on  the  French,  German,  Swiss,  or 
Indian  forest-codes  can  be  fullj  worked  out.  Any  interference  with  tho  Con- 
aervator in  carrying  out  the  details  of  his  scheme  must  therefore  in  many 
instances  render  futile  the  work  of  years,  and  in  some  cases  risk  the  over- 
throw  of  the  entire  system.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  culture  of  forest- 
trees  entails  a  •*  rotation  "  plan*  extending  from  forty  to  eighty  years.  However 
well  conceived  and  carried  out  such  a  plan  maybe,  any  **  break  **  must  overthrow 
it.  It  ia  quite  simple  for  a  Ministeri  influenced  by  people  who  are  ignorant  of 
forestry  iirinciplea  and  requirements,  to  cause  such  a  **  break,"  but  it  is  a  work 
of  greater  difficulty,  which  involves  many  years  of  time  lost,  to  repair  the  damage 
so  done. 

For  all  theae  reasons  the  foundation  and  most  esiential  condition  to  the 
establish  men  t  of  a  succeBsful  Forest  Department  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  giving 
the  Couftervator  of  Forests  secure  tenure  of  office  and  ample  powers  to  insure  the 
uninterrupted  and  oootinuoua  progress  of  Ihe  work  intrusted  to  him.  This  Act 
should  contain  clauses  to  provide  that  all  timber  areas  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  (or  that  may  be  hereafter  acquired  from  the  Maoris)  should  be 
proclaimed  permanent  State  toiests,  and  should  be  safeguarded  by  the  moBt 
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stringent  conditioDs*  It  flbould  further  provide  for  the  adoption,  in  working  tbi 
forestB,of  the  broad  princi plea  of  fiyfltematic  and  fixed  conservancy,  details  being 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  officers  \  and  inaure  the  offioen  from  aU 
danger  of  intimtdation  in  the  eiercisa  of  their  duties. 

Demand  fob  Wooo-pavinq>  etc.  | 

Enornsnua  quantities  of  timber  are  required  to  meet  the  great  andinorea^mg 
demand  for  wood-paving  in  all  the  great  citiee  of  the  world— a  trade  as  yet  only  in 
ice  infancy.  When  the  authorities  really  Rraflp  the  fact  that  Australian  hard- 
woods are  absolutely  the  best  timbers  in  the  world  £or  iiuch  purposes  the  poeai- 
bilities  of  forestry  will  aes^ime  startHng  aigmfioaooe.  and  neglect  to  provide  for 
profit  from  this  demand  must  be  regarded  as  almost  criminal. 

Blue  gum  is  largely  grown  In  New  Zealand,  and  as  soon  &s  jarrah  and  red- 
gum  become  scarce  {the  latter  already  is  so  in  most  of  the  colonies)  this  timber 
must  be  one  of  the  foremost  in  public  favour,  being  particularly  adapted  for 
wood-pavings  and  especially  so  for  snch  use  in  wet  places.  Large  plantations  of 
these  and  other  Eucalypii  (which  mature  so  rapidly  that  in  twenty- four  years 
they  are  ready  for  the  sawmiller)  could  be  planted  with  grcftt  profit,  both  by  the 
Government  and  by  private  persona. 

Already  the  Americans  have  become  dissatisHed  with  their  own  deals  for 
street- pavingi  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  b^s  commissioned  its  Museum 
authorities  to  inquire  into  the  suitability  in  price,  qualityi  and  quantity  avail- 
able of  Australian  hardwoods  for  this  purpose.  This  fact  alone  indicates  the 
probability  of  au  extensive  trade  in  Buch  timbers  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  past  forty  years  millions  of  money  have  been  sent  to  America  in 
payment  for  the  soft  wcM^ds  of  that  country,  and  now  there  is  every  probahiliiy, 
if  our  opportunities  are  seized  upon,  of  some  of  these  millions  coming  back  to 
Australia. 

The  cultivation  of  such  Eticalypti  as  may  be  found  by  experiments  now 
I  being  conducted  in  Melbourne  and'  elsewhere  moat  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
I  opens  up  a  vast  field  for  the  operations  of  up-to-date  forestry,  and  there  ta  no 
I  reason  why  Now  Zealand  should  not  compete  with  the  other  colonies  in  supply- 
I  Ing  the  demand  for  these  timbers,  while  her  own  iudtgenoua  timbere  will  become 
I  tof^  Yf  iuable  for  use  in  this  way. 

OOKCLOniNG  Reuabss.  ^ 

I  feel  bound  once  more  to  warn  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  that  if 
forestry  operations — of  such  vital  and  momenk)ua  importance  to  them — are  not 
placed  at  the  outset  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis  no  praotical  good  oan 
result.  No  half  hearted  meastiree,  no  subsequent ''  tinkering  "  with  the  subject, 
can  insure  the  maintenance  of  tho  forests  and  profitable  use  of  their  timber.  It 
ia  ftbsurd  to  appoint  experts,  waste  money  upon  a  **  bastard  '*  system,  and  yet  allow 
what  little  good  work  might  be  done  even  under  that  to  be  neutralised  by  altera* 
lions  of  policy  on  a  change  of  Ministry  or  in  the  exigencies  of  some  political 
interest. 

Syatematic  and  soientiiio  treatment  baa   been   proved  and   recognised  aa 

indispensable  in  the  experience  of  every  one  of  the  older  oountrles.     Such  treat- 

I   ment  cannot  be  applied  if  the  system  ia  disarranged  merely  to  oblige  Jack*  Tom, 

I  or  Dick,  who  suppoaes  that  an  elector's  or  miner's  right  gives  bim  authority  to 

'  bum,  out^  or  otherwise  destroy  timber  at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  without  any 

reference  to  the  rights  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  who  really  own  the  forests. 

If  in  these  suggestions  I  have  been  able  to  throw  any  light  on  a  somewhat 

difficult  problem,  and  through  my  candid  oritioiam  on  the  position  which  forestry 

unfortunately  occupies  on  this  aide  of  the  globe  New  Zealand  reverts  to  real 

L  forestry,  and  takea  it  up  this  time  in  a  large-hearted,  vigorous  fashion,  deter- 

I  mined  that  there  ahould  be  no  faltering  or  turniog  back,  then  I  am  certain  she 

'   V ill  find  her  forests  a  blessing  and  means  of  employment  to  thousands i  and  the 

Qovemment  will  never  regret  any  money  spent  in  insuring  systematic  scientiflo 

conservation. 
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KAUHI-  EBSIN. 

Although  a  true  resin,  this  ia  usually  miscalled  kauri-gum.  It  is 
the  solidified  torpentiDe  of  the  kauri,  and  occurs  iu  great  abundance 
in  a  fossil  condition  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Auckland  Provincial 
District,  from  the  North  Cape  to  Middle  Waikato,  and  is  dug  up 
alike  on  the  driest  fern  hills  and  the  deepest  swamps.  The  purest 
samples  Eire  found  on  the  Cape  Col vi lie  Peninsula.  A  large  quantity 
is  also  obtained  from  the  forks  of  living  trees,  but  is  considered  of 
inferior  quality,  and  fetch*^s  a  lower  price.  At  the  present  time  gum* 
digging  employs  nearly  or  quite  7,000  persons,  including  Maoris  and 
ahens. 

In  the  fossil  state  kauri-resin  occurs  m  Utrger  or  smaller  lumps, 
from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  nuiu's  head.  Pieces  have  been 
found  weighing  upwards  of  100  lb.  When  scraped,  the  best  speci- 
mens are  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  vaiying  greatly  in  depth  of  tint. 
Sometimes  translucent  or  even  transparent  specimens  are  found, 
occasionally  with  leaves,  seeds,  or  small  insects  enclosed.  When 
obtained  from  swamps  the  resio  is  very  tlark -coloured,  or  even 
almost  black,  and  fetclies  a  low  price.  Waikato  resin  is  the  darkest 
of  all.  Transparent  or  semi- transparent  specuneoK  fetch  very  high 
prices,  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  amber  in  the  manufacture  of 
mouthpieces  for  cigar-holders,  pipes,  Ac.  The  great  bulk  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  varnishes,  and  in  all  countries  where  much 
varnish  is  made  it  holds  the  chief  place  in  the  market.  It  is 
exported  chiefly  to  England  and  th<'  I'nited  States  of  North  America* 
In  1860  the  export  was  only  1»040  tons,  valued  at  £9  per  ton;  in 
1898  it  amounted  to  9,905  tons,  valued  at  ;£59  4s.  9d.  per  ton.  The 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  Customs  returns,  shows  the 
quantity  exported  in  each  year  from  1891  to  1898,  with  the  total 
value,  and  average  per  ton  : — 

Year. 
1891 
1992 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

From  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1898  to 
inquire  into  the  kauri-gum  industry,  are  taken  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

Tbe  gam^elde  north  of  Auckland  City  comprise  724,000  acrei ;  thoee  Eooth 
and  eafltof  Auckland  90»000  acres  :  total,  814,000  aores  :  and  this  area  consista  of 
435,000  acres  of  Crown  lands,  166,000  aereB  of  Native  landft  not  yet  adjudicated 
upon  by  the  Native  Land  Court,  and  213,000  aorefi  of  private  lands  held  by  Nathes 
or  Europeans.    ThiB  total  area  of  614»0uO  acrea  comprises  the  land  known  up 


QORDtitV 

Totft]  VrIup. 

AvffT&ge  iier  Too. 

TODB. 

£ 

£       B.     d. 

8,388 

437,056 

52     2     1 

8/700 

517,676 

50     9     4 

8,317 

510,775 

61     8     3 

8,338 

404,567 

48  10     5 

7,425 

418, 76G 

5G     8    0 

7,126 

ASUmd 

60  10    7 

6,C41 

308,010 

69  18     8 

9,905 

58C,7G7 

59     4     9 
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to  the  i^reBent  to  be  gum-bearing,  but  mfty  be  greatly  augmeDted  by  new  dti- 
coveries,  for  lauds  in  many  parts  of  the  district  are  being  worked  which  some 
years  ago  were  ibougbt  to  be  non-gum-bearing.  There  ie  aleo  this  prouliarfeatuf« 
about  the  gumf^elde  of  the  nortii :  that  in  tnany  places  two,  three,  and  aome* 
times  four  layers  of  gum  ba^e  been  faund,  betokening  the  exifitenee  of  two  or  tbrae 
kauri  forestN,  which  on  disappearing,  or,  aa  is  probable,  on  being  destroyed  by 
fire  ia  e^ea  paet,  left  in  succession  their  quota  or  layer  of  gum  io  the  ground. 
On  this  account  it  has  frequently  happened  that  fie  Ida  which  years  ago  have 
been  pronounced  worked  out  have  been  taken  up  agaiu  and  profitably  reworked, 
and  thia  tame  process  is  going  on  at  present. 

In  many  respects  the  i^onditicDB  which  obtain  with  the  gumfields  of  tk^ 
Auckland  DiRtrict  resemble  to  a  remarkable  extent  thoi^e  which  obtained  on  th^ 
alluvial  goldflelds  of  the  South  Island :  the  richest  deposits  or  layers  in  both 
Olago  and  WeFtland  were  discovered  and  worked  fiiri^t,  and  these  were  found 
near  the  surface.  Subsequently  the  lower  layers  were  discovered  and  worked » 
and  thereafter  ground  was  and  is  utill  proHtabiy  worked  by  combination  of 
labour  aud  improved  meane»  whiob,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  gotd  it  con- 
tained, was  declared  worthless  by  experts  a  few  years  previotjsly.  Exactly  to 
waa  it  with  the  kauri  gum— the  Isrgest  pieces,  technically  called  •*  bold  gum/* 
were  found  on  the  surface,  or  barely  embedded  in  the  foil.  Next,  the  gum* 
digger  had  to  search  for  it  10  in.  or  12  in.  deep  with  the  spear;  then  a  second 
and  third  layer  of  gum  wa^i  discovered  on  fields  that  were  thought  to  be 
exhautitcd,  and  the  large  gum-apear,  8ft,  to  12  ft.  long,  was  used  to  disooveri 
and  a  hook  to  bring  to  the  aurfnoe,  the  gum  in  the  swampe,  which  a  fuw  years 
ago  were  not  known  to  contain  gum.  At  present  the  smallest  pieces  of  gum  are 
greedily  sought  after,  which  could  not  have  found  a  purchaser  in  years  pant,  and 
fields  are  worked  whioh  before  had  been  considered  worthless.  Tiie  cry  (or  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  that  the  product  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  buL  at  the 
nresent  day  the  output  is  nearly  as  much  as  ever,  and  the  price  of  the  gum  is 
higher  than  ever  before. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  to  considering  the  likelihood  of  permanency  of 
the  gum  industry,  bur,  as  we  propose  to  deal  with  this  question  in  connection 
with  some  other  phases  of  the  subject^  we  shall  content  ourselves  now  with 
simply  expressing  our  profound  regret  that  an  industry  which  up  to  the  end  of 
1S97  has  yielded  product  for  export  to  the  value  of  over  eight  millions  sterling, 
has  not  been  made  to  contribute  acy thing  to  the  revenue  of  tbe  country,  although 
the  procuring  of  that  product  involved  the  destruction  of  the  little  sail  on  the 
land  from  whence  it  was  dug,  and  a  large  expenditure  annually  for  reoonstruotion 
and  maintenance  of  roads  from  the  gumfields  to  the  towns  and  ship|iing-porta. 
We  have  evidence  to  show  that  kauri -gum  is  a  unique  article  among  gumst 
inasmuch  as  it  has  good  qualities  not  found  among  other  gums:  but  it  btanda 
unique  also  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  the  only  product  which  has  been  practically 
allowed  to  be  abstracted  from  Grown  lands  without  being  paid  for. 

The  persons  engaged  in  procuring  the  gum  from  the  soil  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  namely  :  the  diggers  proper,  who  entirely  depend  for  a  living 
upon  the  gum ;  the  settlers,  who,  as  a  rule,  only  occasionally  work  on  the  gum- 
fields  Lo  supplement  their  earnings  from  the  land  ;  and  the  Macris,  who  take  to 
gum-digging  only  when  their  crops  prove  a  failure  or  their  stock  of  proviifiona 
gets  exhausted.  The  mode  of  working  is  invariably  that  with  spear  and  Bpade« 
and.  except  in  the  cose  of  tbe  Ausirians,  regarding  whom  particulars  will  be 
given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report^  there  ts  no  combination  of  labour^  but 
every  man  works  for  himself. 

For  digging  gum  on  Crown  lands  a  lioense-fee  of  5s.  has  been  charged  in 
years  past.  The  collection  of  this  fee  was  left  to  the  several  County  Councils, 
These,  however,  with  one  exception — that  of  the  Hobson  County  Council — 
abandoned  the  collection,  as  they  found  that  the  cost  of  doing  so  amounted  to 
as  much,  and  in  fotne  cases  to  morp,  than  tbe  sums  collected;  moreover,  th« 
Colleclor  of  tbe  Hobson  Couniy,  in  his  evidence,  after  enumerating  the  many 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  trying  to  obtain  payment  of  this  fee«  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  revenue  derivable  therefrom  was  not  worth  ooLlectioa 
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For  the  tight  to  dig  guin  on  prlviLto  landB  or  on  Nativo  laiidB  various  syatemB 
o(  ohfttges  are  in  vogue.  In  moat  cases  pajtBQQt  of  a  fee  raagitig  ffom  £1  to 
£7  10s«  per  aDnum  i£  the  condition  of  being  permitted  to  dig  gym ;  but,  in  the 
cftse  of  tho^e  holders  of  private  lands  who  are  atorekeeperB,  the  usual  arrange- 
ment  i^  that  the  gum-digger  working  on  euob  landa  must  aell  hia  gnm  and  obtain 
hiB  proviBions  or  stores  from  tbeso  storekeepers.  A  great  deal  of  gum-digging  in 
carried  on  upon  lauds  owned  by  abHenteeSr  but  administered  bj  agents  in  the 
colony,  and  your  Commissioners  haye  been  urged  to  reommend  the  Go7orn< 
ment  to  acquire  these  lands  by  repurcha<?e,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mduHtry.  It  ii 
a  matter  to  be  deplored  that  these  gum  lands  have  ever  been  parted  with  ;  but, 
ieeing  that  ttiey  are  now  being  worked  for  gum,  we  cannot  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  the  country  incurring  a  large  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  eimpij 
enabling  a  few  hundred  diggers  to  obtain  gum  therefrom  without  paying  an 
annual  Tee  to  the  agent  of  the  absentee.  Wherever  these  absentee  lauds  contain 
a  fair  proportion  of  cultivable  land  fit  for  settlement,  we  are^  however,  of  opinion 
that  Oovi^rnment  should  avail  Itself  of  the  opportunity  given  of  obtaining  it  for 
that  purpose  at  a  reasonable  <!ost  per  aore,  and  so  give  the  diggers  employed 
thereabout  the  opportunity  of  establishing  a  permanent  home  for  tbemselvea. 
There  are  also  other  lands  owned  bv  non-residents,  from  which  gum-diggers  have 
removed  and  are  removing  quantities  of  gum^  apparently  under  the  idea  that 
non  interference  in  the  past  coustitutea  a  right  under  which  they  can  help 
themselvefi  to  the  gum  and  sell  it  to  the  storekeeper. 

The  great  drawback  to  settlement  in  moat  parts  of  the  country  north  of 
Auckland  in  the  scattered  nature  of  the  really  good  settlement  lauds.  Gene- 
rally speaking  the  good  land  is  in  the  valleys,  and  is  of  comparatively  small 
extent:  5,000  acres  here,  then  a  streteh  of  perhaps  ten  miles  of  poor  pipeolay 
gum  lands  ;  next,  6,0{)G  acres  of  fair  settlement  lands,  and  again  a  stretoh  of 
i^fteen  miles  of  pipeclay  lands,  and  so  on  :  thus  necesf^ttating  many  miles  of 
roads  to  oouneot  the  various  settlements.  The  hrst  requirement  for  successful 
settToment,  next  to  good  quality  of  soil,  is  the  road  communicaUon^  and  this  is 
kept  in  the  worst  possible  state  through  the  damage  and  mischief  done  to  the 
roads  by  the  gnm-trafllo.  The  state  of  thei^e  roads  in  winter  time  is  bad  beyond 
description*  The  Kauri- gum  Industry  Inquiry  Commission  that  reported  in 
1893  stated  as  follows  :— 

•*  The  prsHent  desperate  condition  of  the  northern  roads  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
guin  traffic,  including  under  that  term  the  cartage  of  stores  to  the  fiekk,  as  well 
aa  of  gum  from  them.  Other  causes,  such  as,  in  some  parts,  the  cartage  of 
timber,  have  their  share  in  the  mischief,  but  the  gum  is  chieflv  reiipon§ible.  In 
the  Maori  parts  of  the  district  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  is  supposed  to 
indicate  a  line  of  road  is  reduced  to  a  state  saaroely  describable,  by  the  use  of 
bullock-drays,  which  in  proportion  as  they  destroy  the  roads  require  the  aervioesof 
a  more  numerous  team  of  bullocks,  and  by  this  means  the  mischief  is  continually 
augmented.  Some  particulars  relating  to  this  subject  may  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  evidence;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  pen  anv  description  which 
would  enable  the  state  of  ihe  ruads  to  be  realised.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
thetr  condition  is  now  such  as  to  render  nugatory  any  prospect  for  future  settle- 
ment winch  tiie  North  might  otherwise  have  ;  that  il  largely  increases  the  cost 
of  oarrsage,  and  so  renders  living  much  more  onerous  to  the  gum-digger  as  well 
as  the  settler  ;  that  it  wears  out  and  destroys  to  a  lamentable  extent  the  live- 
stock,  to  iay  nothing  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  conveyance;  that  the 
county  authorities  and  Road  Boards  have  no  adequate  means  of  improving  it, 
but  are  obliged  to  leave  it  a  permanent  and  hopeless  impediment  to  the  progresB 
and  prosperity  of  the  oountry/' 

This  description  of  the  roads,  given  by  the  former  Commission,  as  to  their 
fttatfij  applies  to-day.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  many  cases  the  charges  for 
freight  from  certain  gum  fie  Ids  to  shipping- port  or  town,  and  vies  ver&<3,  during 
seven  months  out  of  the  year  ranges  from  £3  to  £B  lOs.  per  ton,  when  a  charge  of 
lOs*  to  15a.  per  ton  would  be  quite  as  reoiuneralive  to  the  carter  if  there  were  pro- 
perly constructed  roads.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  living  would  be  reduced 
to  the  gum-digger  by  about  Is.  6d.  per  week,  and  the  carriage  of  his  gum  by  3a. 
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per  b^ndredveiglit.  Od  thA  otfatr  hand,  propyl'  road  conimti&ication  with  ft 
flbipplBg-port,  £c.,  would  t»  a  boon  to  tbe  abrugglicg  Bettlers  of  the  North, 
that  m  m&n;  caftes  would  toean  traDsposiog  failure  into  AQoceBBi  aod  would 
eneLble  thf^m  to  ei^tabliflb  tliemeelveB  permanentlj  on  their  boldingB,  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  it  ib  the  abaence  of  suitable  road-molal  in  the  xiorth  of 
Auckland  that  mnke^  Urn  conatmction  of  roada  bo  expensive  to  that  district, 
and  acconnta  for  their  being  speedily  out  up  and  tranBformcd  into  quagmires 
by  gam- traffic,  Sic,  aa  Boon  as  the  wet  seaBon  Bets  in. 

The  gnm  Indyatry,  though  in  so  matiy  reapC'Ote  a  bleasing  to  the  Auckland 
Diatnct,  has  had  ita  abuses,  and  baa  in  Bome  ways  acted  detrimentally  to  that 
part  of  tbe  colony  ;  but  for  thi^,  it  must  be  admitted^  thoae  (hat  have  had  the 
admioiatration  of  affairB  are  to  be  blamed  rather  than  the  induetry  itself. 
Under  judicious  management  it  should  have  been  made  to  yield  tbe  meana 
requiflite  for  supply mg  the  arterial  lines  of  common i<?ation  for  the  whole  of  the 
Korth,  and  steps  should  have  been  taken  to  counteract,  to  eome  extent,  the  evil 
effects  to  the  soil  which  are  ao  apparent  to  any  one  traversing  our  gumfields* 
The  ground  baa  been  roughly  dag  up  wherever  gum  was  suspected  to  exists  and 
tbe  thin  layer  of  top  &0II,  generally  only  a  couple  of  iticbee  thick,  was  buried  a 
foot  or  more ;  deep  holea  were  made,  and  left  unfilled ;  and  even  the  very  roada 
were  dealt  with  in  the  aame  way  ;  but  what  baa  led  to  far  greatc^r  destruction  of 
the  soil  was  the  coniinual  harningofi  of  the  tea- tree  and  fern*  The  gum-dtgger 
doea  not  cut  down  and  clear  away  the  vegetation  on  tbe  surface  of  the  ground  he 
wishei)  to  work  for  gum .  Doing ko  wou I d  be  too  much  trouble  to  bim^  and  he  there- 
fore baa  recourse  to  the  aimpler  method  of  **  putting  a  match  iuto  it,"  and  bum* 
ing'Off  what  there  ia  of  vegetation.  If  he  were  to  adopt  this  method,  and  burn 
only  tbe  particular  spot  he  meant  to  work,  then  no  fault  could  b&  found  with 
bim  ;  but  invariably  the  fire  is  allowed  to  spread,  and  hundreds  and  often 
thousands  of  acres  are  burned,  when  tbe  object  was  simply  to  work  a  few  square 
yeurdBf  or,  at  the  utniOi>t,  a  few  square  chains  of  ground.  This  wanton  buniing- 
ofl  ia  fearfully  detrimi^ntalf  even  ruinous,  to  the  ground,  as  the  lire  consumes 
the  rootleta,  pulveribes  the  little  soil  there  ia,  and  then  anhes  and  aoil  are  carried 
away  by  tbe  wind.  There  are  strelobes  of  gum -I  and  everywhere  throughout  the 
North  where  repeated  burnings  have  caused  every  veetige  of  soil  to  disappe&r, 
and  where  there  is  nothing  but  tbe  bare  white  pipeclay  left.  Not  only  has  the 
soil  been  thue  dcstrovcd,  but  in  many  im^tancee  these  gum  fires  have  caused 
great  losa  to  the  aettlera — their  fences  have  frequently  been  destroyed ^  their 
homeateads  placed  in  imminent  danger,  &c.  On  our  journey  north  we  saw  the 
effect  of  several  of  the^e  fires  ;  at  one  place  we  found  four  tekgraph-poles  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  at  It'ast  eight  others  badly  damaged. 

It  la  true  that  until  lately  there  never  seemed  to  he  much  chanoe  of  graesee 
taking  root  and  growing  on  these  gum-land^,  hut  there  ia  certainly  far  lesft 
chance  of  their  doing  fo  where  the  few  inches  of  noil  have  disappeared  altogether. 
This  state  of  things  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  experimontti  carded  on  during 
the  laat  four  or  live  yeara  with  the  view  of  establishing  graaeea  on  poor  gum-lands 
have  proved  fairly  aucceasful  in  several  localities.  The  graaa  named  Foabrowftii 
has  spread  remarkably  well  in  different  places,  and  seema  even  to  drive  the  small 
tea  tree  off  the  field.  Although  it  is  not  a  very  nourishing  graaa,  and  is  not  one 
of  which  Block  ia  particularly  fond,  it  is  better  than  the  natural  growth  on  these 
gum  lands— vie.,  fern  and  tea  tree,  which  neither  cattle  nor  sheep  will  eat. 
There  are,  besides  the  Poa  brownit,  several  other  graages*  auoh  as  rat  tail  and 
buffalo  grass,  which  are  making  fair  progress  in  aome  parts  of  the  gumHelds. 

While  on  this  aubjeot  we  may  also  direot  attention  to  the  very  valuable 
experiments  with  goraa  carried  on  by  Mr.  T.  C.  William^,  of  Wellmgton,  at 
Pakaraka,  under  the  superviaioQ  of  bis  son  (Mr.  Guy  WilMams),  who  kindly 
ahowed  us  over  the  eatate  and  explained  tbe  cultivation  and  working  of  the 
gorse-culture  for  pasture,  A  pernaal  ol  his  evidence  attached  to  this  report  wil) 
no  doubt  be  read  with  great  interest.  Tlie  procedure.  In  E^hort^  ia  this:  The 
ground  is  ploughed,  and  sorse  is  sown  either  broadcast,  or  in  drills  or  rows  8ft. 
apart,  leaving  a  apace  Buj^ciently  wide  to  allow  the  aheep  to  pasA  up  and  down 
between  the  rows*     When  the  gorae  reaches  a  certain  height,  atook  ia  turned  in« 
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and  the  gorse  e&ten  down.  The  stock  is  then  removed  to  the  next  p&ddook^  then 
to  a-  third  au^  fouTth,  by  which  time  the  firat  paddock  is  ready  again  for  pas- 
turing. Experimenta  of  various  deHcriptioas  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Willianifl 
&8  CO  gorsc  culture,  and  the  fatterimg  of  ^took,  in&o  the  particulars  of  whieh  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  enter  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  land  which  formerly 
would  not  feed  a  sheep  to  the  acre  has  been  made  to  oarry  and  fatten  five  and 
six  Rheep  to  the  acre  when  planted  with  gorae.  It  has  been  prov€d  beyond  9k  J 
doubt  that  our  gum- lands  arti  capablo  of  being  tkiin  cultivated  to  good  purpose^ 
aiidt  an  this  is  a  matter  of  Buoh  great  importance  to  the  country  north  of  Auckland, 
your  CommiBsioners  would  venture  to  auggeat  the  advisability  of  Government 
following  up  these  experiments  by  setting  apart  a  portion  of  our  poor  gum -lands 
as  an  experimental  t&xm  for  gorae- pasture  only,  and  by  isauing  pamphlets  from 
time  to  time,  giving  the  heat  courses  of  procedure^  in  order  to  instruot  our  settlers 
how  to  proceed  to  put  these  clay- lands  to  a  profitable  use.  It  is  in  view  of  the 
proHpcjctof  tbi^  future  usefulness  of  the  poor  gum  lands  that  your  Commissioners 
recommend  that  prompt  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  a  atop  to  the  wanton  i 
burning  off  of  the  Fcant  vegetation  thereon,  and  a  heavy  fine  should  attach  to  * 
any  digger  burning  n^re  than  about  a  chain  square  at  a  time.  It  would  be  still 
better  if  "  burning-ofl ''  on  gumf^elds  Oduld  he  prohibited  altogether. 

Another  ufie  to  which  our  gurafields  might  be  put  is  the  planting  o(  market- 
able and  uaeful  trees.     On  many  parts  of  the  gumfields— more  espeQially  those 
which  have  escaped  the  Lavages  from  fires — the  natural  growth  (tea- tree  and 
fern)  is  sufBciently  high   and  thick  to  make  tree  planting  rather  precarious  oa  i 
account  of  fires  ;  but  no  fluch  objection  ooiild  be  urged  to  planting  pipeclay  landi^  ^ 
which  carry  onty  small  stumpy  tea  tree  and  fern  of  a  foot  or  lens  in  height,  or 
those  clay  lands  from  whence  the  little  sojl  has  disappeared  by  reason  of  repeated 
burnings.     It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  several  of  the  European  and  AustraliaQ 
trees  wilt  grow  where  the  top  soil  has  disappeared,   and  where  neithfi^r  fern  nor  j 
tea  tr^B  seemp  able  to  start  growipg  again.     Judicious  tree-plantmg,  thereforat 
and  more  e^^peeially  the  sowing  of  seeds  of  suitable  grasses,  which  on  many  parti  1 
of  the  gumfields  have  proved  fisuccesit,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Norths 
and  assist  in  gradually  transforming  the  waste  of  clay  and  gum4anda  into  useful 
country.     The  cotit  o!  any  seed-sowing   or  tree-planting  would,  of  course,  be  a 
legitimate  charge  against  tho  export  duty,  which  your  GommissionGrs  recommend 
further  on. 

Regarding   the   permanency   of   the    gumfields,    a    mass    of    contradictory  j 
opinions   was  expressed    by  the  various  witnesses  examiucd.     In  many  cases. I 
the  opinions  given — that   the  fields  would  soon  be  ^xhaugted— have  referenoo'i 
only    to    the    particular   part   of    the   gumfield   on    which    the    witnesses    hap- 
pened   to  live,   or   with   which    thev   were    familiar :    not   a  few  of   those  besft'l 
acquainted   with  our  gumfields  as  a  whole  consider  that  the  present  genera-] 
tion   will   not  see  the   end  of    the  gum  industry  in    New    Zealand,  and    your  J 
Commisaioners  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  will  be   fully  verified.     Fresh 
fields  and  new  layers  of  gum  are  being  constantly  discovered,  and   immense 
areas  of   the   known   old    fields   have   only  been   touched    here   and    there,  or 
tiave   practically   been    only    "skimmed    over."      It   is   all    but    certain    that' 
Bystematio  and  co  operative  working  of  the  fields  will   in   yearn  to  come   re< 
place  the  present  working  by  individual  diggers,  and  fields  now  abandoned  will 
be  re-worked.      It  has  been   urged   that    the  gradual  deorease  of  gum  export 
since  the  time  the  first  Commission  reported  in  lB9f4  to  the  presenl  time  is  a 
proof  positive  that  the  gum  is  getting  scarcer;     8ucb,  however,  is  not  the  case.* 
In  1893  there  was  a  great  over  production  of  gum,  and  this,  together  with  the 
commercial  crisis  in  America,  Europe,  Ac,  in  subsequent  years  brought  abnut 
a  drop  in  the  prioe  of  gum  of  £15  per  ton  in  round  numbers.     Soon  after  the 
mining  boom  began  in  New  Zealand  the  timber  trade  became  exceedingly  bri^k. 
Thousands  of  those  employed  at  gum-digging  left  that  occupation  and  found 
work  on  the  goldfields  and  in  the  forests,  and  of  course  the  output  of  gum  pro- 
portionately diminished.     It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  this  turn   of 


*  This  oplolon  of  the  CommissionerB  bae  been  oompletety  Terifiod  as  correct  by  th« 
fact  that  the  quantity  exported  m  IbiBi^HOb  tonty  is  tlie  largest  yet  raconi»d. 
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events  book  plaoe,  for  h  at  once  reUeved  a  gluUod  market,  and  raised  the  price 
to  itB  former  height.  At  the  present  time,  as  already  stated,  ihe  price  ia  higher 
than  ever  before  in  the  annala  of  the  gum  indufitry.  The  export  during  the 
jeat  (18Q7)  was  6,641  tone.  Bougbly  apfaking,  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in 
Londou  and  New  York— our  two  principal  marketi5  for  kanri  gum— are  8,000 
lona  per  annitm,  and  hence  the  large  rise  in  price.  To  insure  good  prices  in  the 
markets  the  output  of  gum  must  be  restricted  to  the  above  tonnage  per  annum« 
and  special  en  courage  men  tg  to  go  upon  the  gumflelds  should  on  no  account  btt 
given  ;  legislation,  indeed,  should  be  entirely  in  ibe  opposite  direction,  lest  we 
be  made  to  pass  through  a  season  of  low  and  ruinous  prices  again^  as  in  ld9C 
These  considerations,  we  respectfully  submit,  are  another  powerful  argument 
toe  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  oompensatit^g  the  North 
to  some  extent  for  the  great  losses  suffered  iti  the  past  through  the  gum  in- 
dustry, and  for  enabling  the  dilfergut  counties  to  ogn^truct  the  much-needed 
roads. 

Many  of  the  settlers  have  brought  under  your  Commisi^ioners'  notice  the 
desirability  of  ret^erving  »p«oial  blocks  of  gum-land  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
settlers  in  their  several  dis^tricU.  While  realising  the  desirability  of  making 
•ome  of  the  reserves  thus  speoiHcally  applied  for,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  genuine 
ftettlers  gum  lands  conventently  situated,  and  so  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
teaming  some  money  for  the  further  improvemeni  of  their  holdings,  we  consider 
that  the  carry  ingant  of  the  project  is  beset  with  many  difficulties.  The  surveys 
of  these  blocks  would  involve  a  very  heavy  and  perhaps  a  practically  useless  ex- 
penditure. Many  of  the  settlers,  there  la  reaiion  lo  believe,  prefer  to  be  at  liberty 
to  dig  gum  where  they  please.  These  special  reiiervations,  moreover,  would  be  a 
source  of  dispute  and  strife,  and  would  require  continuous  supervision  to  prevent 
trespass.  Your  Commissioners,  therefore,  do  not  see  their  way  to  recommend 
that  such  special  blocks  of  gum-lands  be  reserved  for  particular  sections  ot  the 
community. 

An  iodireci  result  of  the  kaurf-gum  industry  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  to 
diminish  the  re^ourco fulness  of  settlsrs  themselves.  In  other  parts  of  the  colony 
a  farmer  has  to  rely  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  farming  industry  for  his  sole  sub- 
sistence and  that  of  his  family,  but  in  the  North  the  knowledge  that  a  few  pounds 
can  always  be  obtained  by  gum-digging  prevents  some  of  the  settlers  from  ob- 
taining all  the  benefit  that  could  be  wrested  from  tb»  tillage  of  the  KoiL  Nor 
ban  lb*i  northern  settler  gained  greatly  by  being  able  to  furnish  suppii«)S  to  the 
large  number  of  gum-diggers  around  him.  The  food  supplied  by  storekeepers  to 
diggers  is  in  most  oases  imported  from  abroad  ^  tinned  meats,  tinned  milk, 
tiuued  butter,  tinned  fisb,  tinned  fruit,  iJcc,  being  the  staples  of  cousumptioiii 
not  only  in  the  diggers'  tents,  but  in  the  accommodation-houses  also  of  the  far 
North. 

The  men  known  as  Auatriaos  on  the  gumfields  are  visitors  from  Lower 
Austria.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  Dalmatia,  hut  Kome  are  from  Istria  and 
Croatia,  a  few  also  being  from  the  Balkan  States — I^Iontcnegrius,  Bulgarians, 
Sic.  They  are  a  hardy,  sober,  industrious,  law-abidlng  people.  This  character  is 
given  CO  them  with  one  consent  by  all  the  witnesses,  whether  storekeepers, 
settlers,  or  British  gum- diggers.  In  their  own  country  they  were  mainly  ii^ri- 
43ultunsis,  engaged  at  work  in  the  vineyards,  olive  groves,  &c. ;  but  some  are 
fiubermen  from  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic.  Many  of  them  are  very  young  men, 
and  it  is  asserted  tbat  their  desire  to  escape  military  service  prompted  emigra- 
tion* Very  few  of  tbem  have  wives  or  children  in  thiH  country,  but  many  of  the 
older  men  have  families  in  Europe.  Those  who  have  already  put  in  part  of  their 
time  at  military  service  have  every  now  and  then  to  report  themselves  and  get 
their  passports  imtd  by  the  Austrian  Consul  in  Auckland  ;  but  the  younger  men 
do  not  attend  at  Ihe  Consulate  for  this  purpose,  and  hence  there  is  no  check 
upon  the  number  arriving  or  leaving  the  colony.  {Subsequent  events  ham 
shoimt  thai  check  i>  jjoinble.)  They  speak  a  Slavonio  dialect,  not  German, 
The  older  men  are  not  educated,  but  the  younger  men  can  all  read  and 
write,  under  the  exoellent  system  of  education  that  now  obtains  in  Austria. 
They  appear  to  have  strcng  family  aflections,  much  of  the  money  sent  home 
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b«mg  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  bmthers  ftod  other  male  relatives  to  come  out 
here  also,  or  for  the  pur|>oBe  of  helping  their  families  at  home.    They  appen 
lo  have  been  attracted  to  this  coactry  by  aoeotiDt^  eant  frotn  New  Zealaod  somi' 
jeara  ago  by  two  sailors,  but  still  more  recently  by  the  return  of  some  lucky 
AuBtnan  gum  diggers,  who  took  home  some  £l},000  drawn  in  oue  of  Tattersaire 
racing' sweeps.     They  began  to  appear  on  the  gumfields  in  great  numbers,  and 
we  consider  that  there  are  between  fifteen  hundred  and  alxteen  hundred  now  in 
New  Zealand »  but  they  are  ao  widely  acattereci,  and  their  numbers  are  so  con- 
stantly ohaDging  locally «  th&t  it  Ih  diSicult  to  gi?e  the  exact  euumeration.     It 
is  said  that  there  has  been  failure  of  the  fruit- crop,  and  genera!  Bcaroity,  of  late 
Years  in  Dalmatia,  and,  if  so,  it  would  account  for  the  neoeesiiy  of  many  leaving 
nome  in  search  of  work;  but^  as  most  of  the  meo  earned  previausly,  on  an 
average,  only  Is.  2d.  a  day,  it  in  easy  to  understand  that  the  country  in  whicli, 
some  of  thorn  are  gaining  from  £3  to  £5  a  week  would  have  suffioient  attraotionSi  J 
without  even  the  spur  of  hunger  behind  them. 

They  generally  camp  t'lgether  in  twenties  or  thirties^  digging  in  the  swampf ) 
in  summer  and  on  the  hills  in  winter.    They  work  very  long  hours,  often  beinjf 
in  the  field  awaiting  the  first  light  of  dawn  to  oommenae  their  labour,  and 
ending  only  when  darknesa  compels  them  to  desist.    The  evenings  and  part  of 
the  night  they  spend  in  scraping  the  gum.     T'niike  the  British  gum- digger,  who 
is  generally  a  solitary  work^'r,  the  Austrians  seldom  stray  from  each  othor,  and 
upon  a  rich  find  of  gum  being  made  they  all  proceed  to  work  it  "  on  the  face/*^ 
as  it  is  technically  cailed—  that  is,  digging  up  and  turning  over  the  whole  of  tha 
ground,  gometimes  for  many  feet  in  depth.     This  ia,  of  course,  the  proper  melhodi 
to  pursue  if  the  whole  of  the  gum  in  the  ground  Is  to  be  removed,  but  is  one  of  | 
the  causes  of  offence  alleged  against  them  by  the  British  digger  and  the  settlert^ 
fts  the  thoroughness  of  tiiti  manner  in  which  the  ground  is  cleared  leares  no 
hope  of  any  gleaning  after  them.     Formerly  the  digger  or  settler  prodded  here 
and  there^  dug  a  hole  in  a  likely  looking  f^pot,  and  then  wandered  on!  there  waa 
probably  as  good  gum  behind  him  aa  before  htm ;  but  no  one  could  hope  to  work 
after  the  Austrian   digger  with  any   pfospcct   of   success.     The  Austriaos  live 
frugally  at  first,  and  with  due  regard  to  their  own  Blender  finances;  but  after 
being  here  &  little  while,  and  earning  money,  they  soon  find  that  to  continue 
labour  in   the  exhausting  manner  tliey  work,  and  for  such  long  hours,  a  more 
generous  diet  is  indispensable.     Their  food  on  the  gumfield  costs  them  generally 
lOs.  to  Hs.  a  weekt  and  consists  of  tinned  meat,  potatoes,  ^our,  lard^  cofieey-J 
butter,  t.tc.,  averiging  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  British  digger. 


The  trade  in  kiiurigum  practieaUy  commenced  in  1647,  and  tts  price 
continued  from  that  date  up  to  1653  to  be  about  JB5  per  ton.  After  the  year 
165S  the  fluctuations,  both  in  value  and  tonnage,  of  the  gum  were  of  an  inter- 

estiiig  character The   quantity  of  gum  exported    increased    from 

1,440  tons  in  1856  to  8,S17  tons  in  1833,  and  since  that  date  has  diminished 
to  6,641  tons  in  1897.  The  price  has,  however,  steadily  risen,  till  it  now 
stande  at  the  highest  figure  it  has  ever  attained— tliat  is,  at  from  £G0  to 
£70  for  the  best  Bamples.  Much  less  gum  is  now  obtained  by  the  individual 
digger  than  was  formerly  the  case,  some  witnesses  considering  it  aa  fully  one- 
half,  others  one  third  less.  The  steadily  rit^ing  price  enables  a  living  to  bs 
obtained,  even  v\ith  the  lesi^er  quantity  procured,  and  this  increasing  price  }us- 
tifies  the  idea  that  the  rise  in  kauri -gum  is  not  only  because  of  the  demand 
oaused  by  the  world's  larger  population,  but  also  on  account  of  the  indus- 
trial virtues  of  the  gum  making  it  recc^gnised  as  an  indispensable  ingredient 
in  the  manufacture  of  good  Tarnish,  It  is  true  that  there  arc  other  competitors 
with  kauri'gum  in  the  market;  of  the^e,  the  principal  ia  that  called  Manilla, 
the  Zanzibar  and  other  African  gums  not  being  produced  in  sufE'jient  quantity 
to  offer  eOectJve  rivalry.  On  this  subject  we  will  quote  from  the  report  of  th« 
former  CommissioQ  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ingham  Clarke,  F.KS.,  F.E.G.S., 
AH  eminejit  London  varnish-maker.     He  says:— 

'^  The  total  annual  imports  of  varniili  gums  into  England,  a  part  of  which 
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Ib  re-«sporiedf  amount  to  about  i.OOO  toos,  nearly  two-thirds  being  repre- 
sented by  the  k&nri  gam  of  New  Ze&laod.  About  400  tone  come  from  oor 
Weflt  African  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  400  or  500  tons  from  the  Philippine  and 
adjacent  isJands  iuaually  known  as  Manilla  gnmj,  and  the  remainder  frsm 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  "  gum  anim^/*  exported  from  Zanzibar,  is  a 
high-olaaa  gwca^  but  very  limited  in  qnantitj,  and  is  worth,  in  London,  from 
£200  to  £350  per  ton.  Manilla  Kum«  are  ao  like  the  kaari-gum  in  appearance 
that  it  in  almost  impossible  at  eight  to  distinguish  them,  the  greatest  adepts 
being  able  to  do  so  by  the  sense  of  smell  only.  The  Manilla  gums  have  all  aome 
tricky  characteristic,  which  caueea  trouble  to  manufacturers  even  months  after 
the  vamiBhes  are  made.  Some  qualities  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
grades  of  ordinary  varnishes.  Others  are  un^t  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
oil  varnishes.  The  Damar  gums  are  unsuitable  for  oil  varnishes,  being  only 
employed  in  the  maQufacture  of  spirit  varnishes,  and  do  not  come  at  all  into 
competition  with  kaud^gum.  Kauri-gum  commands  a  supremacy  tn  the 
marlEet.  There  is,  howeTer,  a  shadow  to  this  pleasant  picture,  for  the  e:i[ceeftive 
production,  stimulated  by  the  ever- increasing  demand,  is,  without  doubt,  rapidly 
exhausting  the  known  sources  of  supply.  If  it  were  not  akin  to  heresy  in  these 
dajs  to  make  such  a  proposition^  ona  would  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  New 
Zealand  colonistfl  should  place  an  export  tax  on  gum.  No  other  gam  could  take 
its  place,  from  a  peculiarity  which  it  poBsesses  (entirely  its  own)  of  aseimilatiug 
with  oil  more  rapidly  and  at  an  easier  temperature  than  any  other  gum.  The 
Manilla  gnms^  it  is  true,  enter  largely  into  competition  with  kauri ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  they  are  treacherous  in  use,  and  mostly  contain  strong  adds 
and  other  objectionable  sub^tance^,  thereby  upsetting  all  theory  and  practioo, 
and  resulting  often  in  injury  to  the  manufactured  article,  and  subsequetit  regret 
to  those  who  use  them.  Kauri-gum  is  extensively  employed  by  the  leading 
manufacturers  in  every  country  where  varnish  is  made.  This  universal  favour 
we  by  no  means  attribute  to  the  superior  results  to  be  obtained  by  its  use,  but 
rather  to  the  faot  that  it  is  easier  to  manipulate — that  is,  it  unites  with  linseed- 
oil  quicker,  and  at  a  tower  temperature,  than  any  other  gum.  It  is  probable  that 
the  essential  oil  it  contains  acts  in  the  fusing  process  as  a  solvent ;  henoOt  Us9 
beat  being  necessary,  carbonisation  is  niiinimiAed^  and  a  relatively  paler  varnish 
is  the  product." 

The  result  of  the  Coniraission  was  **  an  Act  to  regulate  the 
Kauri  -  gum  Industry,"  which  came  into  operation  on  the  Ist 
January,  1899.  It  provides,  amongst  other  matters,  for  the  division 
of  the  Noith  Island  into  kauri-gum  districts ;  for  kauri-gum  re- 
serves ;  two  classes  of  licenses  for  digging— special  and  ordinary — 
and  one  for  buyinc;  gum.  There  are  qualifications  prescribed  as  to 
who  may  hold  licenses.  Local  authorities  are  to  keep  registers  of 
licenses,  stating  names  of  licensees ;  and  buyers,  gum-purchase 
books.  Rangers  are  to  be  appointed  ;  and  the  police  are  to  aid  local 
authorities  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
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THE  GOLD-DREDGING  INDUSTRY. 
[Bj  P.  Gjllvih,  Secretary  Mining  Bureau.] 
Prom  very  small  beginnings,  the  gold -dredging  industry  has,  in  the 
course  of  about  thirty-five  years,  become  one  of  the  most  stable  in 
this  colony,  affording  employment  to  large  numbers  of  miners, 
carrierfi^  engineers,  and  fitters,  and  returning  considerable  profits  on 
the  capital  invested-  For  some  years  past  the  engineering  shops  in 
Donedin  have  been  fully  employed,  and  of  late  they  have  been 
working  at  high  pressure,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  for  new 
dredges  and  alterations  and  improvements  in  those  already  working  ; 
while  in  some  of  the  towns  along  the  Clutha  River  engineering 
shops  have  been  springing  up,  and  workmen  are  profitably  employed. 
In  this  branch  of  mining  New  Zealand  takes  the  foremost  position, 
and  inquiries  are  frequently  received  from  Siberia,  New  Guinea^ 
Borneo,  California,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Australasian  Colonies 
as  to  the  methods  in  vogue  for  dredging  auriferous  streams  in  this 
colony.  Recently  two  Russian  gentlemen,  who  are  largely  interested 
in  gold-dredging  in  Siberia,  came  to  Otago  on  a  tour  of  inspection, 
and  visited  the  principal  dredges  ;  and  so  well  satistied  were  they 
with  the  improved  methods  and  appliances  which  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  in  Central  Otago,  that  they  gave  an 
order  to  the  firm  of  A.  and  T.  Burt  (Limited),  Dunedin,  to  construct 
three  dredges  from  designs  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cutten  Bros-, 
who  have  made  a  speciality  of  dredge  construction.  Dredges  on 
the  model  so  generally  adopted  in  Otago  have  also  been  introduced 
into  California  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Postlethwaite,  who  acquired  his 
experience  in  gold-dredging  in  Otago;  and  Mr.  Satchell  Clarke,  who 
aJso  gained  his  knowledge  in  Otago,  is  supervising  the  construction 
oE  dredges  in  England  for  British  Columbia. 

In  a  paper  on  **  Dredging  as  a  Profitable  Means  of  Working 
Alluvial  Auriferous  Drifts/'  read  before  the  New  Zealand  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  on  the  23rd  August,  1899,  Mr.  W.  H,  Cutten 
has  given  a  historical  sketch  of  the  dredging  industry  in  Otago,  and 
the  evolution  of  the  gold-dredge  is  thus  traced  from  an  iron  ring  and 
ox-hide  bag  to  the  perfection  of  engineering  and  mechanical  skill 
shown  in  the  illustration  facing  page  512 : — 

As  far  as  the  author  can  aaoeriain,  dredgit^g  wfts  first  started  on  the  Glutha 
Ki?6r,  near  Alexandra,  by  a  mati  Darned  Browu,  who  made  a  prioiitLve  spoon- 
backet  dredge.  Tbia  spoon  was  BLmply  an  iron  ring  and  ox-bide  baf^,  attached  to 
3k  long  pole,  with  a  hauling-rope  fastened  to  the  iron  ring,  and  led  osbore  to  a 
hand-ivinoh.  The  method  of  working  waa  to  carry  the  pole  with  the  bucket 
attached  out  into  the  river  in  a  boat  and  drop  it  down  to  the  wash  at  the  bottom ^ 
pressing  the  bucket  hard  down  by  means  of  the  pole,  while  tbe  whole  oontriTanoe 
was  hauled  along  tbe  bottom  to  tbe  shore  by  tbe  wincb.  Tbe  wash  thus  obtained 
was  then  cradled  in  an  ordinary  miner's  cradle. 

The  next  advancing  step  in  dredging  was  taken  by  two  men  named  Ben  Knight 
and  Edward  Halliday.  who  made  a  larger  and  inoproved  spoon-dredge.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  wooden  punt  about  26  fL  long  by  12  ft.  wide,  cmd  3  Ct,  deep,  carrying 
an  ordinary  hand-winch  and  a  cradle,  Tbe  spoon  consisted  of  a  strong  iron  ring 
bolted  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.    The  part  of  the  ting  furthest  Crom  tbe  pole  was 


flattened  to  form  a  outting-edge.  a.iad  to  the  back  of  tbe  riug  a  bag  was  Hiced, 
made  of  ox  bide.  Tbe  putnl  was  moored  in  the  river  bv  a  rope  and  &q  anchor^ 
while  two  poles  were  driv-en  into  the  gravei*  one  oa  eacb  aide  of  the  punt,  to  keep 
it  steady.  The  apcK^n  waa  lowered  on  to  tbe  bottom  at  tbe  end  of  tbo  punt 
jfurthcat  from  tbe  winch.  A  rope  waa  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  tbe  pole  DftAr 
ibe  spooQ,  and  lad  to  the  winob  on  deck.  Another  rope  was  secured  to  tbe  upper 
eod  of  the  pole  and  to  tbe  side  of  tbe  puot,  to  hold  tbe  spoon  down  into  the 
wash.  At  tbe  winch,  either  one  or  two  men  wound  the  Bpoon  towards  tbe  wioob 
along  the  bottom ,»  while  another  man  pushed  the  spoon  down  into  the  w&sh  and 
guided  it  by  moans  of  the  pole.  In  tbia  way  tbe  auriferoua  wash-dirt  wa» 
icrAped  up  into  the  ox-hide  hag  and  lifted  on  to  the  punt>  to  he  afterwards 
cradled  to  separate  the  gold.  It  took  tive  and  sometimeiii  six  men  to  work  the 
dredge,  and  duriu^  tiie  day  of  eight  hours  about  fifteen  tons  of  wash  could  ha 
hfted  in  favourable  dirt,  but  the  quantity  raised  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  dredges  were  put  upon  tbe  Clubha  Eiver  at  diHerent 
parts^  but  mostly  between  the  TownsbipH  of  Manuherikia  and  the  Dunfitan — now 
called  Alexandra  and  Clyde  roapectLvely,  Some  of  these  dredges  did  apparently 
very  well,  for,  altbouflh  tbe  returns  were  usually  kept  secret,  it  sometimes  le&ked 
out  that  aM  much  as  70  oz.  to  80  oz.  of  gold  had  been  obtained  for  a  week*s  work. 
These  dredges  were  mostly  put  on  and  worked  by  parties  of  working  miners ;  but 
some  were  put  on  by  private  individuals,  who  paid  the  men  wages  ranging  from 
158.  to  £1  per  day. 

During  the  time  the  spoon  dredges  were  working  there  were  also  extensive 
gluicing'Claims  being  worked  along  the  hanks^  These  claima  discharged  im- 
mense quantities  of  tailings  into  the  river,  and  tbe  tailings  so  interfered  with 
tbe  dredges  that  tbey  ceased  to  pajt  &ud  one  by  one  they  were  laid  up,  sunk, 
or  washed  down  the  river  hy  fiooiis.  A  man  named  Sedeberg  then  built  a 
steam  spoon -dredge  to  try  and  cope  with  the  drifts,  or  tailings,  which  were 
travelling  in  the  river.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  was  in  the  year 
I&TOf  and  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  whiisb  gteam  was  used  to  work  upon  the 
river.  The  dredge  was  made  with  two  pontoons,  held  apart  by  beams  bolted 
on  to  the  decks,  so  as  to  leave  a  well  of  about  3  ft.  wide  between  them.  A 
strong  pole  was  driven  down  hard  into  tbe  river  bottom  at  tbe  bow  end  of 
the  dredge,  and  two  struts  of  timber  were  secured  to  the  lower  end  of  this 
pole  and  to  the  two  pontoons,  at  about  tbe  centre.  A  sbeave  or  block  wm 
fastened  near  tbe  lower  end  of  the  pole,  and  a  chain  passed  through  the  sheavo 
and  to  the  steam-winch  on  deck.  The  spoon  wa^  somewhat  similar  to  that 
uised  by  Messrs  Knight  and  Halliday,  hut  much  largL'r.  It  was  lowered  at 
the  after  end  of  tbe  dredge,  between  the  pontoons,  and  was  drawn  along  the 
bottom  by  a  chain  attached  to  tbe  winch,  then  lifted  by  a  rope  attached  to  the 
spoon.  This  machine  was  kept  working  for  about  two  years,  and  paid  fairly 
well  for  a  time.  Although  it  lifted  much  more  dirt  than  the  ordinary  spoon- 
dredge,  it  could  not  cope  with  the  evcrinoreasing  quantity  of  tailings  coming 
down  the  river,  and  was  finally  abandoned. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  an  enterprising  engineer  named  Charles 
McQueen  induced  a  number  of  Dunedln  and  Alexandra  men  to  form  a  com- 
pany and  allow  his  firm  to  build  a  steam  bucket- and-ladder  dredge.  Daring 
the  time  this  dredge  was  being  conatnicted  another  engineer  named  ScotI 
built  a  small  bucket-dredge  with  a  wooden  hull;  hut^  although  this  was  the 
first  in  actual  work,  to  Mr.  MeQtioen  belongs  the  credit  of  constructing  the 
first  steam  bucket^ and- ladder  dredge.  The  small  dredge  was  called  the 
"  Eureka,"  and  It  wetj  finished  and  made  a  ^tart  a  short  time  before  the 
large  one,  in  the  year  lti82;  but  the  fatal  mistake  was  made  in  purchasing  an 
old  worn-out  boiler  and  engines,  which,  being  much  too  large,  tbe  weight 
crushed  the  pontoons  out  of  shape  and  the  machinery  out  of  line,  white  tb« 
oonsumptlon  of  fuel  was  so  great  that  the  dredge  did  not  pay.  The  engines 
and  boilers  were  then  thrown  out,  and  side  paddle-wheels  fitted,  which  were 
driven  by  the  force  of  the  current  in  the  river  and  transmitted  the  power  to 
the  buckets,  while  a  number  of  square  sheet  -  iron  buckets  attached  to  tho 
paddle-wheels  lifted  tbe  water  required  to  wash  the  dirt.    The  dredge,  after  a 
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varied  career,  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  working  iniiiera,  who  were  fortunate  in 
jtriking  good  gold.  It  ha&  done  io  well  ever  amce  that  itit  owners  ate  now  in 
very  comfortabie  clrcumHtances,  and  possess  two  fine  large  dredges  of  modern 
type.  The  dredge  was  k(?pt  workmg  until  ISIK),  when  it  waa  again  fitted  with 
etaain- power  to  follow  the  lead  a  of  gold  into  the  beaches,  where  there  was  no 
ourrenE  to  drive  the  paddJe-wheels^ 

Meanwhile  Mr.  McQueen^s  dredge,  or^  rather,  the  Dunedin  Compatiy^a 
dredge,  started  work  in  1832.  It  was  a  moat  elaborate  maciiine.  The  bull 
was  70 ft,  long,  16ft,  beam,  and  Oft,  deep,  made  of  iron,  and  had  a  sharp 
ho IV.  There  were  two  bucket- ladders,  one  on  eaob  side  of  the  hall,  and 
two  chains  of  buckets,  driven  by  one  set  of  compound  condensing-engineB  set 
in  the  centre  of  the  hull.  The  buckets  disebarged  the  spoil  into  two  revolving 
perforated  cylinders,  which  screened  thfi  fine  dirt  and  gold  into  the  sluice-boxes 
or  tables.  These  boxes  wore  fitted  with  revolving  copper  pans  to  amalgamate  tbe 
gold,  but  they  were  soon  thrown  of!  as  useless,  and  the  gold  caught  on  matting 
in  the  boxes.  The  two  ladders  were  not  altogether  a  sucoesa,  for  the  alternate 
action  of  the  dredging  into  the  wash,  first  on  the  nne  side,  and  then  on  the 
other,  oooastonally  rolled  the  decks  under  water,  while  the  sharp  bow  made 
the  dredge  almost  unmanageable  in  a  strong  current.  Several  dredge- mas tera 
were  appointed,  but  none  seemed  to  work  the  dredge  satisfactorily  or  profitably, 
until  an  old  miner  and  seafarin g -man  named  McLay  took  charge.  He  had  a 
pair  of  wooden  pontoons  fitted,  one  on  each  side,  outside  the  ladders^  thus 
increasing  the  stability.  The  dredge  then  commenced  to  pay,  and  did  fairly 
well  for  some  years;  when  her  owner,  either  thinking  the  claim  worked  out» 
or  that  distant  fields  looked  greener,  floated  the  dredge  some  twenty -«ix  miles 
further  down  the  river  to  a  place  called  Coal  Creek  Flat,  where  it  paid 
remarkably  well.  For  some  time  it  was  getting  returns  of  abaut  150  oz,  of 
gold  per  week,  the  highest  being  175  oz.  The  two  ladders  were  afterwards 
taken  off,  and  one,  with  much  larger  buckets,  substituted.  The  dredge  is  still 
running,  though  not  doing  so  well ;  but  during  the  sixteen  years  it  has  worked 
it  has  taken  over  15,000  oz.  of  gold  out  of  the  river,  of  the  value  of  nearly 
£60,000 

In  the  year  1889  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  Chinaman  named  Sew  Hoy  took 
up  a  claim  on  the  Sbotover,  a  tributary  of  the  Kawarau  River,  which  wasloiown 
to  be  rich  io  gold  in  the  early  days.  A  company  with  300  ten  pound  shares  was 
formedi  and  a  small  steam  bucket-dredge  put  on  the  claim.  Altnough  the  ground 
bad  been  thrice  worked  by  hand^twice  by  Europeans,  and  then  by  Chinamen-^ 
the  dredge  got  so  much  gold  that  the  ten- pound  shares  rose  to  nearly  £250  each. 
A  hoom  set  in,  and  ground  was  taken  up  in  atl  manner  of  plaoes,  quite  regardlesa 
of  its  gold-bearing  qualities.  .  .  .  Towards  the  end  of  1892  there  came  a 
slump,  and  a  number  of  the  dredges  which  had  been  put  upon  the  upper  reachea 
of  the  Kawarau  Biver»  and  did  not  pay^  wore  sold  in  liquidation.  Several  of 
fchem  were  bought  cheap  by  private  parties,  and  shifted  down  on  to  the  Clutha 
River  between  Alexandra  and  Clyde,  where  they  got  such  good  returns  that  the 
attention  of  the  public  was  again  turned  to  the  industry,  and  a  number  of 
claims  were  pegged  oH  along  the  low  banks  and  beaches  of  the  Clutha  River. 

0p  to  this  time  the  dredges  were  only  working  the  river-beds  and  low 
beaches,  hut  could  not  work  the  higher  banks  on  account  of  the  dilBculty  in 
itacking  the  tailings  clear  of  the  stern.  In  June,  1894,  while  engaged  working 
the  **  Enterprise '*  dredge,  the  author  was  confronted  with  this  difficulty,  and 
look  the  matter  in  hand,  designing  and  coustructiDg  a  machine  now  called  a 
**  tailings  elevator,"  which  consisted  of  a  ladder  fixed  to  the  dredge,  and  project- 
ing over  the  stern  at  an  angle  of  about  35  degrees  to  the  water-level.  On  this 
ladder  there  is  a  continuous  chain  of  buckets  or,  rather,  trays,  working  over 
tumblers  at  the  tnp  and  bottom  of  the  ladder.  The  rough  portion  of  the  tailings^ 
after  being  washed  and  separated  from  the  fine  by  a  revolving  gcreen,  were 
delivered  into  the  elevator,  carried  up,  and  stacked  to  any  desired  height  or 
distance  from  the  stern  of  the  dredge,  according  to  the  length  of  the  elevator. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  deal  with  the  difficulty,  and  the  author  has  great 
eatis faction  in  stating  that  the  success  of  this  machine  has  simply  reyolutionised 
the  indufltry.    Claims  have  been  pegged   off,   and  dredgea  put  to  work  olalms 


where  dredging  whb  previoualy  cotisTdered  tieitt  to  imposatble.  &nd  now  sevfral 
large  rlretlges  c&n  be  neen  tearing  down  ibe  high  bAnka  of  tbe  Clutbiv,  in  some 
caeeR  (utiy  40 (t.  above  tbe  rii^er-Ieve),  and  paifiing  the  whole  of  the  diri  throtigh 
their  ]^old- Raving  appliaoces. 

For  some  time  there  was  a  pretty  general  impression  amongst 
gold-dredgers  that  buckets  liftin«^  2  cubic  feet  of  wash  were  large 
enough,  and  that  buckets  of  greater  capacity  would  lift  t(x>  much 
dirt  to  be  efficiently  washed ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  such  ia 
not  the  case^  and  now  most  of  the  buckets  uiade  will  Uft  4  cubic 
feet  and  upwards  ;  the  Earnscleugh  No.  i3,  one  of  the  largest  dredges, 
has  buckets  of  6  cubic  feet.  The  evolution  of  the  dredge,  though 
somewhat  remarkable,  is  not  yet  complete.  In  a  recent  commti- 
nieatiOD  from  another  consulting  engineer  in  dredging  matters,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Payne,  that  gentlemau  states  : — 

Tbe  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  dredging  inctufltry  at  bhe  present  time  I 
conRider  lo  be  tbe  development  of  elerating.  A  year  ago  a  faoe  of  20  ft.  to  SO  ft. 
above  tbe  water-level  was  looked  upon  afl  a  biK  undeTtaking  in  the  way  of 
elevating  the  tailinga,  but  at  the  present  time  dredges  are  being  constructed  to 
work  into  facew  of  CO  ft,  or  even  70  ft.  above  water-level.  As  regards  the  com- 
parative liftiDg  capacity  of  the  dredges,  a  bucket  with  S  cubic  feet  eapBu:ity  was 
cooRidered  large  a  year  or  bo  ago,  but  at  the  present  time  the  average  sise  Is 
4^  cubic  feet  capacity.  Ah  tbe  buckets  generally  travel  at  tbe  same  rate  of 
speed — viz.,  twelve  bucketB  per  minute — tbe  actual  capaoity  of  the  dredge  ia  ae 
the  difference  in  size  of  tbe  buckets.  The  largest  bucket  at  present  working  is 
7  cubic  feet  capaoity.  The  Magnetic  dredge  has  backets  of  o^  cubic  feet,  and 
the  Ranfurly  (or  Electric  No.  3)  0  cubic  feet. 

A  description  of  one  of  the  most  modern  and  up*to-date  dredges 
lately  put  to  work  near  Cromwell  by  the  Hartley  and  Riley  Beach 
Gold -dredging  Company  will  not  be  inappropriate : — 

The  pontoons  are  90ft.  long  by  11  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  deep  at 
bow  and  6  ft.  at  stern.  They  arti  built  of  heavy  timber  tliroughout ; 
each  pair  of  uprights  is  braced  by  two  diagonal  struts,  all  the 
framing  being  of  best  quahty  blue-gum.  A  beam  of  kauri  21  in.  by 
b  in.  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  craft  inside,  and  helps  to  support 
the  deck.  The  pontoons  are  double-lined  with  4  in.  kauri  outside 
and  5  in.  inside.  The  well,  which  only  runs  back  to  the  tumbler 
framing,  is  4  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  connecting  ligature  of  the  pontoons 
is  a  very  powerful  one,  so  that  the  whole  structure  is  rigid  enough 
to  stand  the  great  strain  put  upon  it  w^hen  working  heavy  ground. 
The  whole  of  the  pontoons  are  caulked  and  tarred,  and  there  is  no 
bilge.  The  tumbler  frauiing  is  very  strongly  constructed,  and  is 
further  strengthened  by  a  pair  of  double  steel  rails,  which  are  used 
as  fore-and-aft  struts,  and  which  are  bolted  in  the  heavy^  beams 
running  under  the  deck  at  the  upper  part  of  the  side,  thus  increasing 
the  rigidity  of  the  framing.  The  framing  is  supported  by  uprights 
of  kauri  14  in.  by  14  in.,  braced  by  diagonal  struts  rising  to  a  height 
of  14  ft.  to  tumbler  centre.  The  masts  for  supporting  the  elevator 
rise  to  a  height  of  38  ft.,  and  are  braced  to  the  forward  deck.  The 
elevator,  which  is  60  ft.  long,  delivers  to  a  height  of  27  ft.,  and  is  in 
a  framing  of  18 in.  by  5 in.  kauri.  There  are  thirty-eight  trays 
running  on  wheel-rollers,  which  causes  less  friction  than  runmng  on 
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The  ladder  is  70  ft.  lon^,  and  carries  thirty-eight  buckets  of  a 
capacity  of  3J  cubic  feet :  thus  each  complete  revolution  is  capable 
of  delivering  about  5  cubic  yards  of  stuff,  supposing  the  buckets  to 
run  fulL  The  rollers  run  in  boshes  supplied  with  self^feeding: 
lubricators.  The  links  are  2Jiii,  thick  at  end  and  l|in.  at  cecitre^ 
The  gantry  is  of  steel,  and  all  the  ropes  are  of  the  best  quality. 
The  works  are  covered  in  by  substantial  houBing,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  room  on  deck  for  the  crew  to  move  about. 

In  some  places  the  cost  of  fuel  is  very  high ;  in  consequeQce  it 
has  been  found  a<lvi sable  lo  use  the  highest  class  of  engines  and 
boilers  obtainable,  and  the  boilers  are  specially  adapted  to  burn  the 
loca!  fuel,  which  is  widely  distributetl,  but  is  generally  an  indifferent 
kind  of  lignite.  Electricity  has  been  suggested  as  a  motive-power^ 
and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  a  number  of  the  dredge-owners  ar& 
found  co-operating  in  schemes  for  the  transmission  of  electric  power 
for  working  the  dredges  at  such  centres  as  Alexandra,  Clyde,  MilierV 
Flat»  Cromwell,  and  other  localities. 

In  a  report  recently  furnished  by  the  Inspect©^  of  Mines  for 
Otago,  Mr.  Hayes  stated  that  there  w^ere  seventy-three  working 
dredges  in  Otago  and  SoutMand  ;  four  were  under  removal,  and  nine 
standing,  while  fully  thirty  were  building  or  projected — making  a 
total  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  In  addition  to  thia^ 
number,  there  are  a  few  dredges  at  work  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Middle  Islandi  and  a  number  of  other  dredges  will  shortly  he  placed 
in  the  rivers  and  streams  in  that  portion  of  the  colony. 

As  illustrating  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  the  New  Zealand 
typQ  of  dredge  has  been  brought,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  largest  ia 
now  worked  with  two  men  on  an  eight-hours  sliift,  while  the  nuraber 
employed  in  Siberia  is  ten  or  twelve.  The  dredge-master  is  generally 
an  engineer,  and,  with  six  men  to  do  the  work,  in  three  shifts,  the 
144  hours  constituting  the  week's  dredging  is  generally  accom- 
plished without  much  friction.  This  is  principally  due  to  the 
compactness  and  handiness  of  the  winches,  and  to  the  simphcity  o£ 
the  machinery,  which  is  almost  automatic  in  its  working.  It  is, 
however,  open  to  question  whether  the  improvements  in  the  gold* 
saving  appliances  are  in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  the  improvementa 
eflfected  in  the  ladders,  buckets,  and  machinery  of  the  large  dredgea 
recently  built ;  but  the  engineers  and  dredge -masters,  who  have 
already  accomplished  so  nmch  in  this  branch  of  mining,  may  safely 
be  trusted  to  make  any  required  alterations  for  the  saving  of  the  fine 
gold  that  may  escape  under  present  conditions. 

The  expenses  on  a  large  dredge  will  be  about  £23  per  week  for 
wages,  £16  for  fuel,  £2  for  oil  atul  sundries,  and  £12  for  wear  and 
tear  to  machinery^n  aU.  say,  £53  a  week.  In  the  smaller  dredges 
the  expenses  are,  of  course,  much  less.  £25  to  £30  being  sufficient  to- 
cover  expenses.  The  two  following  tables,  prepared  from  information 
supplied  to  the  Mines  Department  by  dredge-owners  and  masters^ 
and  tlie  third  table,  from  some  of  the  companies'  statements  pub-> 
lished  in  the  Gazette,  will  be  of  interest : — 
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Clyde  DreclglDg    . . 

Alexandra 

3.850 

3,928 

'  15.465 

7,300 

Dtmadin  Gold  dredging     , . 

Hose  burgh 

7,54U 

2.334 

6l,4ti8 

14.635 

Kmpire  Gold  dredging 

Waipori 

2.970 

2.8S0 

2.830 

960 

Enterprise  Gold  dredging  * . 
EUrick  Gold  Steam -dredging 

Alexandra 

a^OQo 

4.281) 

15»B3a 

3,121 

MoaFiat 

1.937 

2,321 

16.013 

2,700 

Golden     Beacb     Hyttrftulic 

A  lor  and  ra 

4,500 

6.397 

5.468 

2,375 

Elevfttiug  and  Dredgiog 

Oolden  Gute  Dredging       . , 

Island  Block  . . 

2,500 

2.885 

10,088 

3.000 

Golden  Run  Dredging 

Millef'BPlat   .. 

7,7US 

2.772 

20,7t>4 

5.194 

Golden   Tre&flure   Dredging 

Miller^iiFlat   ., 

l.a34 

3.297 

19.416 

7.693 

Golden  Terrace  Dredging  . . 

Lower  Shotover 

3,750 

5.177 

5,177 

500 

Jatlftiid  Flat  (Wat port)  Gold- 

Waipori 

4,000 

4,653 

28,270 

7,500 

mining 

Muiorbura Gold  dredging. . 

Alexandra 

3,oon 

2,532 

G,262 

75 

Now  S&Ddhills  Gold-dffdg- 

iniar 

Upper  Shotovtr 

812 

1,369 

3.327 

125 

IDg 

Olago  Gold-dredging 

Miller-8  Flat  . 

ifJXX) 

5,244 

11. BIB 

4,700 

Soocesi  Go  Id  dredgi  ng 

Waipori 

2,400 

8,014 

3,224 

240 

Turaklna  Gold-dredgmg    . . 

Maouheritcia  .  ~ 

2, mo 

1,801 

1,880 

900 

Upper      Waipori     Alluvial 

Waipori 

5,'J50 

2,933 

85,107 

4.800 

Gold^dredging 

As  many  of  the  best  paying  dredges  are  owned  by  private  parties, 
their  returns  are  not  generally  published,  but  it  is  known  that  they 
give  handBOme  pro6t8.  Provision  has  been  made  in  "The  Mining 
Act.  1898,"  for  half-yearly  retmna  being  sent  to  the  Inspectors  of 
Mines,  so  that  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  yields  will  in  future  be 
possible.  One  of  the  live  banks  doiu;^  business  in  Otago  purchased 
gold  obtained  by  dredging  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  ending 
^UBt  Mareli  last,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £100,000. 


THE  HEIR  OF  THE  MOA, 
{By  M£a\'YN  J.  Stewart,  Hon.  Clerk  to  tlie  Katikati  Road  Board.] 
One  of  the  undeveloped  industries  for  which  niuch  of  New  Zealand 
is  believed  to  be  favourably  conditioned  is  oatrich-farniing,  and  a 
few  notes  as  to  the  experience  of  a  pioneer  taay  be  of  value  to  many 
owners  of  light,  patchy  ground,  especially  in  the  North. 

The  Rev.  W.  Katterns,  when  incumbent  of  a  parish  in  Kai* 
para  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  suggested  this  iudusiry  to  Messrs* 
Nat  ban.  hut  the  export  duty  made  Cape  birds  too  expensive,  and  the 
project  was  dropped  for  the  time.  A  farm  was  started  later  in 
Oantarbury.  but,  i>eing  on  a  heavy  soil  and  perhaps  with  a  rather 
cold  climate,  tlie  birds  did  not  thrive,  and  the  dock  was  dispersed  in 
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ihe  lifth  season,  numbering  some  eighteen,  and  with  only  two  chjcks 
as  the  last  season's  increase,  I  believe  these  were  part  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  Whitford  Park  flock,  which  now  counts  by  hundreds. 

Mr.  Katterus,  being  moved  later  to  Katikati,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Tauraoga  County,  carried  out  his  long-deferred  plan  by 
getting  a  pair  of  adult  birds  (three  years  and  a  half  old),  in  May  of 
1897,  from  Whitford  Park,  Messrs.  Nathan  remembering  his  acivice 
and  being  glad  to  give  him  a  start  in  turn.  The  hen  laid  nineteen 
eggs  the  following  winter,  sitting  on  thirteen,  all  of  which  were 
hatched  and  reared,  save  one,  which  the  owner  fears  was  maliciously 
poisoned;  none  of  the  fatal  diseases  so  prevalent  on  African  farms 
being  noted  here.  The  feathers  sold  ;  and  the  price  of  four  pairs  of 
the  chicks  exported  to  Sydney  more  than  paid  for  the  year's  feed,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  original  pair.  The  eight  exported  are  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  New  South  Wales,  as  %vell  aa  the  first  New  Zealand 
birds  sent  over- seas.  A  larger  number  could  have  beeu  readily  sold. 
In  the  1898  season  the  hen  laid  thirty  eggs ;  but,  owing  to  a  dis- 
appointment with  an  incubator  ordered,  only  nine  were  hatched 
(those  left  with  the  hen),  which  \vere^  at  six  months*  old,  as  high 
as  a  good- sized  sheep,  and  larger  than  the  first  brood  at  the  same 
age ;  these  at  eighteen  months  being  larger  than  the  parent  birds. 
Mr.  Katterns  hopes  to  get  the  average  size  well  up  to  the  African 
maximum  of  9fi.  by  plentiful  feeding  in  this  moderate  climate.  Of 
course,  the  larger  the  bird  the  larger  the  feathers,  and  greater  the 
value. 

The  flock  is  thus  now  fifteen  in  number.  The  yearling  birds 
have  the  feathers  cut  in  the  second  summer,  and  every  eight  months 
thereafter,  just  when  the  feathers  arrive  at  full  size  and  condition. 
The  quills  left  are  pulled  out  by  hand  after  they  become  thoroughly 
dead  and  dry,  when  the  new  feathers  start.  That  this  gives  no  pain 
to  the  birds  is  shown  by  their  fearless  and  even  affectionate 
bearing;  in  this  they  are  more  like  horses  than  any  domesticated 
birds.  The  cock  bird  is  rather  quarrelsome  in  the  breeding  season — 
being  locally  named  **  Paul  Kriiger" — but  otherwise  they  are  per- 
fectly gentle.  When  alarmed  they  straighten  up  in  a  regular  kiwi 
attitude,  in  which  the  eyes  are  exactly  the  highest  point,  enabling 
them  to  see  all  round  without  moving  the  head.  It  is  rather 
alarming  to  strangers,  as  these  **  small"  ostriches  are  about  80 in. 
above  a  tall  man's  eye  in  this  position  I  The  chief  trouble  in 
New  Zealand  is  from  lice,  which  eat  right  across  the  fi  I  amenta, 
reducing  the  value  of  the  first-quality  feathers  ("  terminals" — white 
wing- feathers)  from  £10  to  £7  per  pound  ;  second  quality  from  £5 
to  about  M  ;  and  proportionally  in  the  other  three  classes,  down  to 
*'  body-feathers  "  worth  a  few  Bhillioga  per  pound.  These  last  Mr. 
Katterns  does  not  trouble  about.  Sulphur*dusting  and  good  feeding 
are  the  only  permanent  cures  for  the  pest.  Birds  free  from  Hce 
would,  at  weight  of  feathers  gathered,  bring  in  from  £3  lOs.  to 
£4  10s.  a  year  ;  but  a  large  improvement  in  size  and  quaHty  of  each 
cutting  is  noted,  and  is  not  yet  checked.    The  London  market  18 
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qmlimited,  both  for  choke  aod  inferior  feathers^  the  latter  being  much 
used  for  Highland  bonnets  and  making  up  in  bits  by  milliners. 

The  birds  eat  practically  anything.  They  have  a  large  paddock 
of  grass,  with  a  scattering  of  fern  and  manuka  scrub.  The  fern,  old 
and  young,  is  consomed,  and  also  manuka  berries,  which  seem  a 
delicacy  to  the  ostriches.  They  get  a  little  maize  to  keep  them 
friendly,  and  turnips  io  winter,  besides  any  garden  or  orchard  waste 
produce.  Green  maize  is  very  good  for  them,  and  a  little  oilcake 
before  taking  the  feathers  pays  itself  over  again.  Quantities  of 
broken  bones  and  pipi-shells  are  eaten,  but  not  iron  or  gravel  to  any 
-extent ;  the  ordinary  feed  for  stock  the  birds  receive  probably  not 
requiring  vigorous  treatment.  The  cost  per  bird  may  be  said  to 
be  that  of  two  long  wool  shef^p  per  year  for  grass  and  extra  feed 
together.  They  are  stopped  by  any  fence  they  can  see,  even  a 
single  4ft.  rail! 

The  land  in  use  for  the  farm  is  ordinary— the  dry  loam  over  a 
pumice  subsoil  like  much  Auckland  uplands  ;  wet  or  heavy  soil 
being  very  bad  indeed  for  these  birds.  The  climate  is  not  so  cold 
in  winter  as  Waikato  and  Thames  Valley,  and  the  temperature  is 
not  likely  to  prove  the  coldest  at  which  ostriches  will  thrive.  How 
iar  south  did  the  moa  go  ? 

While  I  do  not  thmk  ostriches  will  displace  agriculture  in  any 
place  where  the  latter  pays,  nor  yet  sheep,  where  rich  grasses  make 
a  permanent  sole,  I  expect  that  vast  areas  of  the  northern  gum- 
lands,  the  central  "  pumice  deserts,'*  and  much  land  now  used  for 
sheep,  with  poor  results,  will  find  the  ostrich-farm  their  financial 
•salvation.  One  acre  of  good  land  in  a  hundred  will  grow  the  turnips 
-or  maize  for  winter  feed,  and  there  are  everywhere  rich  patches, 
while  the  long  bare  legs  will  take  the  birds  from  one  bit  of  feed 
to  another  through  the  manuka  scrub,  wiiere  sheep  and  all  but 
worthless  horses  and  cattle  would  be  lost. 

It  should  be  needless  to  argue  that  the  ostrich  can  live  in  our 
country,  where  his  family  came  to  the  highest  perfection.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe  better  conditions  will  raise  the  Siruihto  to  be  finer 
than  ever  were  the  Diimrnithidiw ,  the  Katikati  birds  being  Bin. 
higher  in  each  generation,  and  requiring  only  3  ft.  or  so  to  *"  tie  with 
the  record.*'  It  is  more  important  if  these  notes  will  lead  to  a 
consideration  of  the  industry  as  to  its  remunerativeness,  and,  in  bo 
doing,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  as  payable  on  the  worst  waste  land 
as  on  the  best  and  dearest.  Frooi  the  colonial  point  of  view  the 
country  on  which  it  can  best  be  carried  out  is  the  worst  fitted  for 
anything  else. 

Lydekker's  "  Eoyal  Natural  History  "  says  of  New  Zealand  in 
the  moa  period  :  "Such  a  marvellous  exuberance  of  gigantic  bird  life 
was  unknown  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe  io  so  small  an  area 
.  .  .  the  size  of  individuals,  their  abundance,  and  the  variety  of 
Species  being  equally  wonderfuL"  Now  that  their  cousin  and  heir- 
at-law  is  taking  'over  his  inheritance,  with  man  as  his  ally  and 
^guardian,  who  can  at  present  set  a  limit  to  the  advantage  to  both  ? 


SiiGTlON     III. 


THE  WAIKATO  DISTRICT,  AND  THROUGH  TO  WANGANUI. 

[Abridged  from  **  The  Toumt's  Guide."] 

Apfkoachino  Waikato  by  the  tram  froni  Aockland,  the  iirat  ghmpsa^ 
of  tlie  great  river  that  gives  its  name  to  the  district  is  obtained  at 
Mercer.  Mercer  was  a  busthng  place  in  the  war  days  aud  for  some 
years  after.  It  is  a  pleasant  place »  and  from  its  position  must 
always  remain  a  point  of  interest.  The  Waikato  Biver  in  here  seen 
at  its  best.  Broad  and  clear*  it  sweeps  between  the  old  time*wora 
w^harvea  and  the  thickly  wooded  island  that  fronts  the  settlement^ 
and  up-stream  or  down  embraces  within  a  few  miles  some  bewitch- 
iag  scenery.  Occasionally  ciuring  the  holiday  times  the  steamer^ 
owners  run  excursions  down  the  liver  to  the  Heads,  and  the  trip  ia 
a  delightful  one.  Anangements  for  visiting  the  Heads,  where  there 
are  severa!  cottages  at  the  disposal  of  holiday-makers^  can  be  niade^ 
and,  were  the  beauties  of  this  locality  and  its  adaptability  for  bath- 
ing, fishing,  and  all  kinds  of  ruralism  better  known,  there  cati  be 
little  doubt  that  regular  communication  would  soon  become  a  neces- 
sity. A  mile  or  so  southward  of  the  township  the  Whangamarino 
Creek  empties  its  sluggish  waters  into  the  river,  and  not  far  aw^ay 
up  the  stream  are  the  remains  of  the  old  MeretJiere  Fa,  which,  witk 
a  garrison  of  half  a  dozen  old  jncn  and  women,  barred  the  way  to- 
General  Cameron,  while  the  tribes  were  busy  pihng  up  the  earth- 
works at  fatal  Kangiriri. 

Rangiiuki. 
There  is  Httle  to  be  seen  at  Rangiriri  itself  nowadays.  The 
remains  of  the  old  military  redoubt  on  the  site  of  the  famous  pa  are 
still  visible;  and  here,  too,  is  the  plot  of  ground  in  which  the  victnna 
of  the  assault  are  buried,  A  handsome  obelisk  has  been  erected  in 
ihe  griueyard  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  fellows  who  fell  in  that 
memorable  attack  in  November.  1863.  But  Rangiriri  is  now  a  rendez- 
vous for  sportsmen,  and  in  the  dtick  season  the  commodious  and 
comfortable  hotel  is  always  filled  with  guests.  Near  by  are  the  bij 
lakes  Walk  are  and  Whangape,  and  during  the  season  boats  atn 
horses  are  available  for  those  bent  oo  visiting  them*  Rangiriri  is 
the  seat  of  extensive  pumice-%vorks,  where  a  number  of  men  are 
engaged  in  preparing  the  raw  material  for  insulating  purposes,  The 
capture  of  Rangiriri  has  been  thus  descrihed  : — 

Battl''  of  liantjuirL 
On  the  20th  November,  16G3,  Gener&l  GAiDeron  moved  Trom  Meromf^rfl  wiblv 
a  force  of  770  men  up  the  right  bank  oC  the  Waikato  Hiver,  mth  tUe  uit&alion  oi 
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mttAokiDg  the  enemy's  en  trenched  positioD  ftt  RaDprirl,  in  which  operatioa 
Commodore  Sir  William  Wkoman  bad  arranged  to  cooperate  with  the  as. 
*♦  Pioneer  ^*  and  "  Avon  *'  and  the  four  giinl»oat3.  The  troops,  steamers,  and 
gunboats  arrived  together  near  Hangiriri  at  S  p.m.  The  enemy '»  position  oon- 
ftiflted  oF  a  main  line  of  entrenohment  acroHs  the  narrow  iathmuB  which  divides 
ihe  Waikato  River  from  Lake  Waikare.  Thia  Hoe  had  a  double  ditcb  and  hjgb 
parapet,  and  was  airengthened  at  the  centre  by  a  fiquare  redoubt  of  very  formid- 
able conetruction.  Behind  the  left  centre  u!  the  main  line  and  at  right  angles  to 
it  there  wan  an  entrenched  line  of  rifle  pita,  parallel  to  the  Waikato  Rivar,  and 
obatrucling  the  advance  of  the  troaps  from  that  direction.  On  a  recortnaiaanoe 
made  prevlouKly,  General  Cameron  determined  on  landing  a  force  in  the  rear  o( 
the  po^tition,  aimultanconNly  with  attaeking  it  in  front,  with  the  view  of  turning 
and  gifhining  poeseEision  of  a  ridge  500  yard  a  from  the  main  entrencbmentf  and 
thtifl  inLercepLing  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  With  this  object  300  men  of  the 
406h  Regiment  were  embarked  in  the  *'  Pioneer"  and  **Avon,**  to  land,  on  a 
preconcerted  signal,  at  a  point  which  had  been  selected.  UnfortunaielVt  the 
Btrength  of  the  wind  and  current  was  such  that  the  steamerfl  wtjre  unable  to-1 
rea^h  this  point,  notwithstanding  the  persevering  efforta  of  Sir  William  Wisemai^l 
and  the  ofl^cers  and  men  under  his  command.  The  same  cause  prevented  tha 
gunboats  from  reaching  the  point.  After  shelling  tho  position  of  the  enemy  for 
tome  considerable  time  from  Captain  Mercer's  two  12-pound4r  Armnirongii  and 
the  naval  6-pounder  under  Lieutenant  Alexander,  R.N.,  in  which  the  gunboatSr 
joined,  and  il  being  nearly  5  o'clock  p.m..  General  Cameron  determined  not  t0 
wait  any  longer  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamers,  and  gave  th« 
word  for  the  assault.  Thia  was  brilliantly  executed  by  the  troops,  who  bad  uy* 
pais  over  a  diatanoe  of  6(X)  yards  in  tlie  face  of  a  heavy  fire,  the  65th  Rcgiineui 
leading*  and  eatalading  the  enemy's  retrenchment  on  the  left. 

After  passing  the  main  line  of  enlreDohment  the  troops  wheeled  to  the  left 
towardB  the  enemy*a  centre,  and  came  under  fire  of  the  luie  of  rit^n-pite  facing 
the  Waikato  River.  Thb  they  at  once  i* termed  and  carried,  drivmg  the  enemy 
before  them  to  the  centre  redoubt,  which  they  now  defended  with  de  spar  Ate 
resolution.  While  the  troops  were  foroitig  their  way  over  the  parapet  of  the' 
main  liae,  the  40tb  landed  enfficicntly  near  a  point  indicated  by  the  General  to 
enable  them  to  carry  and  occupy  the  ridge  m  tbe  rear,  and  to  pour  a  heavy  firo^ 
on  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  were  driven  by  them  from  that  part  of  the  position^ 
and  fled  by  the  Waikare  Swamp.  The  troopn  who  corned  tho  main  line  bem(f 
still  checked  by  the  ^re  from  the  centre  redoubt,  two  sep urate  lasaaulbs  were 
made  on  this  work,  the  first  by  thirty- six  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  armed  with 
levolvefi,  and  led  by  Captain  Mercer ;  the  second  by  ninety  seamen  of  the  Royal 
Navyv  armed  in  a  eimilar  manner^  and  ted  by  Commander  Mayne,  under  tbo 
personal  direction  of  Sir  William  Wiseman.  Both  attacks  were  unHucoes^ful^ 
on  account  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  overwhelming  fire 
which  wtt9  brought  to  bear  on  the  agsailants.  An  attempt  was  aliao  made  by  a 
party  of  seamen  under  Commander  Phillimore  t.o  dislodge  the  enemy  with  hand^ 
grenades  thrown  into  the  work.  The  darkness  coming  on.  General  CameroQ 
resolved  to  wait  for  the  return  of  daylight  before  undertaking  further  operations^ 
the  troops  remaining  in  the  Reveral  ('08ition»i  ihey  had  gained,  in  which  they 
almost  completely  enveloped  the  enemy.  Shortly  after  daylight  on  the  21»t  the 
white  flag  was  hoisted  bv  the  enemy,  of  whom  183  surrendered  uncondEtionally, 
gave  up  their  arms,  and  became  prisoners  of  war.  Both  sides  lost  heavily  in  the 
engagement. 

HUNTLV.  ; 

Situated  65  toiles  south  of  Auckland,  Huntly  is  now  the  principal 
coai'mining  centre  in  the  North  Island.  From  here  both  rail  and 
road  follow  the  windings  of  the  rivtsr  through  a  picturesque  woode<| 
gorge  for  three  miles  or  thGreaboutB  to  the  quiet  little  village  o£ 
Taupiri. 
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Taupibi,  ^ 

built  on  the  torjgtie  of  laml  formed  by  the  co  oil  nonce  of  the  Manga- 
^hara  with  the  Waikato,  is  dominated  by  the  forest- clad  eoaical 
ciouataiii  froio  which  it  takes  its  name.  Across  the  river  is  a  stnall 
Native  settlement,  the  residence  of  the  Bev.  Heta  Tarawhiti,  and 
close  by  are  the  reniiiins  of  the  church  and  mission  buildings  erected 
by  a  uiissionary— the  Rev.  B.  Y.  Aehwell — in  the  early  years  of  the 
colony.  Formerly  there  were  splendid  groves  of  peach-trees  at  this 
place,  hut  the^e  have  long  since  vanished,  and  their  places  are  now 
occupied  by  thick  acacia  scrub.  Some  tine  pears  are  still  grown  near 
the  settlement,  but  the  art  of  cultivation  went,  as  it  came,  with  the 
misBionaries.  Taupiri  for  the  present  is  a  place  of  some  note,  being 
the  bnriah place  of  the  late  Maori  king,  Tawhiao,  but  whether  it  will 
be  the  ultimate  resting-place  of  his  bones  remains  to  be  seen.  From 
Taupiri  the  railway  runs  in  an  ahnost  direct  line  for  nulea  to 
Ngai'oawahia,  but  the  road,  as  before,  follows  the  graceful  sidq- 
osities  of  the  river,  here  broati  and  sweepings  willow-arched  on 
either  side.  From  Woodlands  to  Newstead  runs  a  drain  known 
aa  the  *' Telephone"  drain,  9  nitles  in  length,  alongside  of  whioh 
is  a  telephone- line*  One  can  ride  all  the  way  right  through  the 
heart  of  the  swamp.  This  property  consists  of  88,000  acres  of 
lami,  nearly  all  of  which  was  originally  swamp.  Now  many 
thousands  of  acres  are  reclaimed  and  laid  down  in  grass,  carrying 
thirty-seven  thousand  sheep,  as  well  as  some  iliree  thousand  cattle 
and  numerous  horses.  There  are  several  stations  on  the  property. 
Woodlands  is  the  main  station,  and  is  a  regular  httle  village,  con- 
laining  a  sawmill,  smithy,  &e.,  with,  of  course,  a  school  house  close 
at  hand.  Another  out-station,  Mount  Pleasant,  on  the  Mangawhara 
Creek,  is  aptly  named,  and  is  a  great  place  for  fruit  as  well  for  sheep 
and  cattle. 

NOAKUAWAHIA. 

The  approach  to  Ngaruawahia,  the  old  capital  of  the  Maori 
monarch,  Potatau  I.,  is  made  vid  the  line  road  and  railway  cylinder 
bridge  which  here  spans  the  Waikato  just  above  the  point  of  its  con- 
fluence with  the  "Waipa.  Ngaruawahia  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
charming  places  in  the  Waikato,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  to  be 
found  anywhere.  No  visitor  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
its  position,  washed  by  two  rivers,  and  sheltered  by  the  hills.  Nofc 
a  little  of  its  charm  is  due  to  the  colonist,  who,  seconding  the  efforts 
of  Nature,  has  planted  the  streets  and  squares  with  bourgeoning 
trees,  and  tinted  the  delta  with  gi'een,  in  contrast  to  the  sombre 
foliage  of  the  bush-clad  hills.  The  Waipa  Biver,  sluggish  in  com- 
parison with  the  full  volumed  Waikato,  is  here,  and  for  miles  upward 
towards  the  blue  outhne  of  Pirongia,  a  stream  made  for  the  oars- 
man. Calm  and  still,  overhung  with  willows,  it  bears  about  it  an 
air  of  romance,  and  fits  well  as  the  framework  for  the  oldest  of  all 
Tomances  which  we  yet  see  renewed  about  us  every  day. 
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Te  Avvamutu. 

TbiB  town,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Church  of  England 
miesion  station,  lies  maiDly  in  the  basin  formed  by  the  coiiliuence  of 
the  Mangahoe  with  the  Mangapiko»  and  may  bo  said  to  be  the  chief 
business  centre  of  the  Upper  Waipa>  Te  Awauiutu  is  niirrounded 
by  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  Waikato,  and  has  always  been  con- 
sidered to  be  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Old  Country.  Meadows, 
willows,  and  thorn  hedgerows  make  np  a  thorougiily  Knglish  land- 
scape, and  the  illusion  is  iieighteued  by  the  time- worn  appearance 
of  the  old  mission  church  and  the  antique  style  of  most  of  the  older 
buildings  of  the  settlement. 

Time^  which  works  so  many  wonders^  has  somewliat  changed 
the  appearance  of  Te  Awanmtu.  The  hawthorn  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous, the  country  lanes,  picturesque  though  nnserviceahle,  have 
been  replaced  by  roads  made  for  traffic,  and  the  early  EngHsli  style 
of  architecture  has  given  place  to  the  smart  colonial  pattern.  The 
old  church,  renovated,  and  with  its  God's  acre  beautified,  still 
stands  ;  and  even  the  chimneys  of  the  old  mission  station  still 
smoke,  though  the  tires  have  long  since  been  tended  by  secular 
hands. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  war  Te  Awamutu  was  General 
Canaeron's  headquarters,  and  it  was  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Natives 
who  turned  at  bay  at  Rangiaohia  that  Colonel  Nixon  and  several 
other  intrepid  members  of  the  Colonial  Defence  Force  lost  their 
lives*  To  the  memory  of  those  who  were  killed  in  this  affair  an<l 
at  Hiarini  and  Orakau,  the  final  conflict,  the  Government  have 
erected  a  plain  but  striking  obelisk  in  the  churchyard,  most  of  the 
original  headboards  erected  over  the  graves  having  fallen  into  decay. 
These  memorials  have  been  gathered  together  and  stacked  inside  the 
church,  where  is  also  a  tablet  setting  forth  the  names  of  all  who 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  this  campaign.  From  this 
record  the  names  of  the  brave  Maori  allies  who  fell  have  not  been 
omitted. 

Orakau. 

Orakau,  the  name  now  given  to  the  district  between  Kihikihi  and 
Parawera,  owes  its  designation  to  the  fact  that  it  encompassed  the 
Bites  of  the  pa  renowned  in  the  story  of  the  w^ar  as  the  place  where 
Eewi,  the  great  fighting  chief  of  the  rebels,  ma^le  his  last  stand. 
The  position  of  the  fortification  is  indicated  by  a  dilapidated  block- 
house, built  for  the  conveniences  of  outpost  duty.  The  story  of  the 
fight  is  familiar  enough,  and  so  long  as  heroic  deeds  are  deemed 
worthy  of  remembrance  the  resistance  of  the  Maoris  at  Orakau  is 
not  hkely  to  be  forgotten.  Just  beyond  is  the  historic  river  Punin, 
which  formed  for  many  years  the  aukaii  line,  beyond  which  the 
Queen's  writ  did  not  run. 

Battle  of  Orakau. 
It  having  been  reported  by  Lieut.  Ool one]  HauU&tn,  commandiai;  at  Kibi- 
^ihi  B«doiibt,  that  Nativeg  wGra  Been  in  force  at  tbe  Village  of  Orakau,  about 
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three  mHeB  dial&Eib  from  his  post,  Brlgadier-QeELeral  Carey  immediately  rod# 
over  and  made  a  reoonn&ieBatice.  He  found  th&t  the  Maorii  were  engaged  ia 
building  a  pa;  but,  aa  it  was  too  late  in  tbe  day  to  atcaok  at  once,  he  made 
arraugementB  to  march  on  the  enemy's  position  during  the  titgbt.  At  midnight 
Mnjor  Btjtbe,  of  the  40th  Regiment,  marcbed  with  250  men,  with  directioiui  to 
take  the  road  to  the  rights  to  oralis  and  recross  the  Piinin  Kiver,  and  to  gain  thd^ 
rear  of  the  enemy*R  poFiition  beforo  daylight,  halting  there  until  the  attack  was 
commenced  from  the  front,  and  then  lo  dispose  of  hia  force  ao  as  to  out  ofi  the 
retreat  of  the  eaomy.  Captain  Blewitt,  coiiimandmg  at  Kaugiwahia*  was  &iso 
instructed  to  march  during  the  nigbt,  and  endeavour  to  forni  a  junotion  with 
the  main  forces  before  daylight,  on  the  proper  right  of  the  enemy^e  posftioa. 
At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thuraiiay*  the  31st  March,  1864,  Brigadier* 
Qetieral  Carey,  in  oommand  of  the  main  body,  marched  along  the  dray- road  to 
Rihlkih],  taking  on  Lieut.  Colonel  Haultaiii  and  150  men  from  that  post,  and 
proceeding  by  the  eame  road  to  the  Village  of  Orakau,  which  was  reached 
without  opposition  aa  the  day  dawnad.  The  enemy,  evidently  taken  by  surprine^ 
opened  fire  on  the  advanced  guard  {cotnRosed  of  120  of  the  Royal  Irish  and 
twenty  of  the  Forest  Kangerfl,  gailantl^  led  by  Captain  Etnfr,  I^^h  Royal  Irish, 
and  supported  by  lOO  of  the  40bh  Regiment),  who  immediately  rushed  forward 
to  the  attack  in  skirmishing  order.  The  position  being  found  very  strong,  thia 
party  was  forced  to  retire;  but  it  at  once  reformed,  and,  being  reinforced  by 
ihnother  com  pany  of  the  40th  Regiment,  again  e»aayed  to  take  the  pa  by  assault, 
btit  with  no  better  success.  Captain  Ring,  18ih  Royal  Iriah,  (ell  mort^ly 
wounded,  and  Captain  Fither,  4Uth  Kegiment,  severely  so,  besides  four  meo 
killed  and  several  wounded.  On  Captain  Ring's  falling*  Captain  Baker,  19th 
Royal  Irish,  D.A.A.-General,  gallantly  galloped  to  the  front,  dismounted,  and^ 
calling  for  volunteera^  again  endeavoured  to  carry  the  place  by  storia ;  bul  his 
attempt  also  failed. 

Finding  there  was  no  chance  of  lakiog  the  pa  In  this  manner,  from  ito 
immense  strength.  General  Carey  determined  to  change  his  tactics,  and  im> 
medmtely  proceeded  to  surround  the  place  and  adopt  the  more  slow  but  certain 
method  of  approaching  tho  position  by  sap.  These  operations  proceeded  under 
th«  direotion  of  Lieutenant  Hurat,  1:2th  Regiment,  attached  to  the  Boyal  Ed- 
gineers'  Department.  During  the  afternoon  a  reinforcement  of  some  lfi«0  or  W> 
of  the  enemy  from  the  direction  of  Mangatautari  appeared  in  sight,  evidently 
determined  on  relieving  ibe  place.  They  advanced  to  a  bush  situated  about  90(> 
yards  in  the  r^ar  of  the  outposts ;  but,  Reeing  it  was  impossible  to  break  throtigk 
the  line  formed  by  the  troops,  they  halted  and  commenced  firing  volleys,  at  tha^ 
same  time  inciting  their  comra^loB  in  the  pa  to  increased  energy  by  dancing 
war- dances,  shouting.  &c.  The  sap  was  pushed  vigorously  forward,  and  the 
troops  so  ported  mn  to  prevent  &.ny  poseiibility  of  escape  by  the  Natives  during 
thi^  night.  Heavy  firing  was  kept  up  by  the  enemy  on  the  troops,  both  in  tha 
sap  and  aronnd  the  place,  during  the  day  and  night,  caustng  but  few  cKsu&lties^ 
the  men  contriving  to  cover  them>$elvea  m  temporary  riHepits  dug  out  with 
their  bayonets  &nd  hands. 

A  reinforoement  of  200  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  In  man,  18  th 
Royal  Irish,  arrived  from  headquarters  d unrig  tho  afternoon,  while  a  further 
reinforcement  under  Captain  Greivve^t  arrived  about  daylight  next  morning. 
This  enabled  the  sappcTH  to  be  relieved  more  constantly,  and  therefore  the  work 
was  carried  on  more  quicklv.  During  the  night  a  few  of  the  enemy  were  per- 
ceived iryiiiig  to  pflect  an  escape  from  the  pa,  hut  being  immediately  fired  upon, 
they  returned  to  ihe  earthwork.  Captain  Betty,  Royal  Artillery,  threw  some 
well  directed  shells  at  the  Madn  reinlorcement  on  the  hills,  which  disconcerted 
them  considerably. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  April  hand  grenades  were^ 
thrown  into  the  enemy's  position  with  great  effect,  and  about  noon  a  6-poiinder 
Armstrong  gun  was  carried  into  the  eap.  An  en  trance  having  been  made,  it 
ipened  fire  on  the  enemy's  work,  destroying  the  pallisading,  making  a  consider- 
ible  breach}  and  ^silencing  in  a  great  nifastire  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  the  men 
mgaged  at  ibo  head  of  the  a&p.    As  it  was  known  that  women  and  children 
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^ere  io  the  t>ft»  tlte  enemy  w«r6  oiklled  upon  to  surrender  previous  to  ihe  conoeQ- 
tr&ted  Hfti  of  tlie  Armstrong  gyn  and  hiitid-{;ren&des  on  ihtjir  work.  They  w«fe 
toltl  ihaii  the^r  lives  w^njld  be  spared,  and  they  were  requested  to  ut  Umst  hftve 
compashion  on  thoir  women  and  children  and  send  them  out  if  tbey  declined  to 
surrender.  The  reply  vva^i  that  ihey  would  not  do  8<>,  but  would  fight  to  the  Jaat, 
Tbe  pa  waa  then  carried.  The  enemy,  eflecficg  their  escape  from  the  opposite 
Bids  ol  the  work,  dashed  through  a  space  from  which  the  troops  had  been  thrown 
back  under  cover  to  enable  the  guu  to  open*  They  were,  however,  apeedily 
followed  up,  and  suffered  severe  losa  during  a  pursuit  of  nearly  eix  miien.  The 
troopH  were  recalled  about  sundown,  and   bivouacked  round  the  enemy's  late 

Sosition.    The  loss  amounted  to  nixteeu  killed  and  fifty- two  wounded,  while  tbe 
laoria  had  101  killed  and  thirty  three  wounded  or  t&ken  prisoners. 

Rewi  Maniapoto  was  tlie  leader  in  this  defeiice.  Hia  reply  to  General 
Carey's  call  to  surrender,  **  Ka  whatvltai  toiiu,  akt^  ake,  afce  '*  ("  We  will  fight 
for  ever  and  ever  and  ever*')  has  become  hiatorieaL  liewi  escaped  through  the 
HoM  of  the  40th,  and  died  in  his  bed  a  few  years  ago  in  a  house  built  for  him  by 
tbe  Qovernment  at  Kihtkilii> 

Otokohanoa-Hangatiki. 

Otorohangft  is  14  miles  from  Te  Awamutu.  It  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  tbe  Waipa,  whicti  is  here  a  clear  shallow  stream,  shingly, 
and  ford  able  in  most  places,  and  it  is  said  to  abouna  in  trout.  The 
valley  of  the  Waipa  is  one  of  the  best  and  largest  of  its  kind  in  ihe 
country.  It  extends  from  Ngaruawabia  to  some  5  miles  above  Otoro- 
hauga,  v^'herethe  river  emerges  from  the  foresc-elad  broken  country. 
The  land  is  of  good  quahty,  and  when  the  part  of  the  valley  above 
Pirongia  is  cultivated  like  that  lower  down  it  will  be  very  produc- 
tive, and  a  pleasing  picture  of  farm-land  scenery.  Tbe  Waipa  is 
navigable  for  canoes  and  small  boats  up  to  Otorohaoga.  The  banks 
are  low,  and  in  many  places  sha^ied  with  graceful  weeping- willows 
and  other  trees. 

Otorohanga  is  the  largest  of  the  business  places  in  the  King- 
coon  try.  From  it  tracks  available  for  horse  traffic  and  kojiektis 
(Maori  sledges),  and  to  a  limited  extent  for  wheeled  vehicles, 
radiate  to  Kihikilii,  up  the  valley  to  the  hill  country,  to  Te  Kuiti, 
Waitomo,  Kawhia,  Kopu,  and  Pirongia. 

There  is  a  post-  and  tele  phone -office,  with  a  mail  tvnce  a  week, 
one  temperance  hoteh  several  general  stores,  and  a  sawmill ;  also, 
and  very  important,  a  school,  which  is  well  attended  by  troops  of 
happy,  healthy  children  of  all  gradations,  from  the  pure  Maori  of 
Aotearoa  to  the  white-skinned  descendants  of  Saxon  forefathers, 

Otorohanga  is  the  only  place  within  the  Kmg-country  at  which 
the  Native  Land  Court  has  sat.  That  Court  has  been  investigating 
titles  to  the  land  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  has  done  au 
immense  quantity  of  work.  Otorohanga  is  also  the  headquarters 
of  the  Government  Land  Purchase  Officer  for  this  district.  Th  t 
population  is  estimated  at  about  lour  hundred.  The  Maoris  have 
to  a  very  great  extent  adopted  the  European  manner  of  living  in 
cottages,  and  no  longer  live  in  closely-packed  whares  in  pas,  as  in 
former  days. 

The  Waipa  River  is  crossed  immediately  after  leaving  Otorohanga, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mangapu — its  largest  tributary — is  entered  and 
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followed.  This  is  a  preUj  valley .  mach  smaller  In  ereiy  iBspeet 
lliaD  those  of  the  Waipa  and  Puoia.  It  contains  several  patches  of 
native  bush,  niany  grassy  meadows,  clumps  of  froit-trees  here  aod 
there,  and  in  many  places  the  weeping  willow  grows  on  the  river- 
banks.  The  Mangapu  River  is  abont  25  yards  wide,  deep,  and  alow^ 
nmnlng,  with  muddy  banks.  It  is  navigable  for  canoes  and  boais, 
but  in  the  upper  parts  this  is  much  hampered  by  logs  and  sub^^ 
At  Hangatiki  (6  miles  from  Otorohanga  and  20  miles  from  T& 
Awamutu)  is  another  station. 

This  place  in  years  gone  by  was  a  populous  Maori  settlement^ 
but  now  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  a  score  or  so. 

From  Hangatiki  a  road  5  miles  in  length  leads  to  the  Wai* 
tomo  Caves,  a  limestone  formation,  the  only  **  sight  '*  at  present 
known  of  in  this  district.  As  there  is  no  accommodation  for 
travellers  at  Hangatiki  or  at  the  caves ^  except  that  ofTered  by  a 
few  resident  Maoris,  it  is  usual  for  those  intending  to  visit  them 
to  form  a  party. 

Passing  on  from  Hangatiki,  the  railway  runs  up  the  Mangao- 
kewa  Valley.  At  231  miles  from  Te  Awamutu  is  Te  Kumi  Station^ 
where  there  is  nothing  particular  to  describe.  A  bhdle-track — 
sometinjes,  and  with  difficulty,  used  for  wagons— leaves  this  pointy 
going  to  Mokau  and  Awakino. 

Te  Kuiti-Mokatt. 

At  26  miles  is  Te  Kuiti  Station  and  village*  the  next  in  im* 
portance  to  Otorohanga.  Here  there  is  a  post-office  and  telegraph. 
There  are  several  general  stores.  There  is  also  a  carved  Maori* 
house  about  70  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide*  and  18  ft.  high.  It  is  worth  & 
visit,  and  is  situated  only  about  200  yards  from  the  station. 

The  land  in  the  valley,  and  on  the  hills  too,  is  of  good  quality. 
The  hills  here  are  higher  and  steeper  than  those  before  mentioned^ 
but  are  not  too  steep  for  gracing  purposes,  and  in  many  parts  for 
crops.  Limestone  crops  out  here  and  there  on  their  flanks^  and 
many  of  the  tops  are  covered  w^ith  forest,  with  intervening  grass- 
grown  openings.  The  population  of  Te  Kuiti  is  estimated  at  about 
two  hundred.     Riding- tracks  lead  to  various  Maori  cultivations. 

As  far  as  Te  Kuiti  the  railway  is  all  through  gently  undulating 
open  country  of  fair  quality  of  soil.  There  is  no  striking  scenery 
the  whole  way~-no  mountains,  gorges,  or  gigantic  cliffs  to  reUev'e 
the  mild  undulations  of  the  fern-clad  landscape;  consequently  uo- 
steep  grades,  tunnels,  or  ravine-crossing  viaducts. 

Leaving  Te  Kuiti,  however,  aod  going  towards  Te  Poro-o-Torao, 
there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  configuration.  The  hills  are 
steeper  and  higlier,  there  are  both  limestone  and  basalt  cliffs,  deep 
gullies,  and  ravines,  requiring  engioeeriog  skill  and  heavy  works  to 
construct  the  line.  Two  miles  from  Te  Kuiti  there  is  an  iron  viaduct 
spanning  the  Waiteti  Gully,  120  ft.  high,  and  424  ft.  long.  The  line 
ascends  from  Te  Kuiti  a  continuous  grade  of  1  in  70  for  7  miles, 
when  the  divide  between  tlie  waters  of  the  Waipa  and  of  Mokau  is 
crossed.     A  slight  descent  is  then  made  to  Mokau  Station,  34^ 
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from  Te  Awamiitu.  This  station  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Mokau  River, 
here  a  stream  some  5  or  6  yards  wide  aod  uninteresting.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  not  good.     At  this  place  there  is  no  settlement. 

From  Mokau  the  line  ascends  again  >  climbing  the  inig^ed  flank 
of  the  valley  to  Paritikona  Station,  a  place  at  present  quite  unin- 
habited. It  is  89  miles  from  Te  Awamutu,  and  in  the  small  valley 
of  the  stream  from  which  the  station  takes  its  name. 

PaKsing  on,  the  railway  leads  up  the  rock-hound  gully  of 
the  stream,  and,  passing  over  a  iovv  saddle  in  the  hiils,  descends 
a  little  to  the  Mangapehi  Valley,  which  here  is  swampy  and  not 
much  good.  At  42 J  miles  Mangapehi  Station  is  reached,  another 
at  present  uninfiabited  spot,  shut  in  by  high  wooded-topped  hilis. 

Tk  Poro-o-Tarao. 

Passing  this  place,  the  line  again  ascends.  Winding  its  way 
among  the  hills  forming  the  west  side  of  the  Mangapehi  Valley,  it 
enters  the  forest,  and  a  mile  further  on  Te  Poro*o-Tarao  is  reached. 
The  tunnel  at  this  place  pierces  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Wanganui  Eiver  from  those  of  the  Mokau 
River;  its  length  is  53  chains,  it  is  about  1,100ft.  above  sea-ievel, 
and  is  350  ft.  below  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  At  this  place  is  at 
present  the  headquarters  of  the  engineering  staff  now  engaged  in 
consti-ucting  the  railway  extension  beyond  the  tunnel  There  is  an 
accommodation-house,  a  general  store,  and  a  post-office,  with  a 
mail  once  a  week.  The  country  is  forest-covered,  the  land  fairly 
good,  on  which  grass  and  root -crops  grow  very  welL  Nearly  the 
whole  population  consists  of  those  connected  with  the  railway- works, 
who  shift  from  place  to  place  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  number 
somewhere  about  a  hundred. 

From  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  a  fine  day  an  extensive  view  is^ 
oblained  to  the  sDuth%vard  down  the  Oogaruhe  Valley.  Across  the 
Waimiha  Plain,  and  beyond  the  basalt-capped  hills  of  Maramataha, 
away  in  the  hazy  distance,  are  seen  the  mountain  ranges  from 
which  rise  the  snow  clad  giants  of  Ruapehu  and  Ngauruhoe. 

To  Taumakanui. 

Leaving  the  comparatively  easy  and  luxurious  railway,  tha 
traveller  can  now  proceed  by  vehicle,  or  horse,  to  either  Taumaranui 
or  the  Obura.  The  distance  to  Taumaranui  la  30  miles  There  is 
a  weU-made  mad  all  the  way,  excepting  that  the  larger  bridges  have 
not  been  built,  and  tlierefore  there  are  several  rivers  to  ford.  None 
of  them,  however,  are  dangerous  or  very  deep.  Passing  on  from  the 
tunnel,  the  road  leads  down  the  gully  of  the  Ohinemoa  Stream,  and 
at  2  miles  enters  open  fern  and  scrub  land  of  a  poor  quality. 

At  about  5  miles  the  Ongaruhe  Kiver  is  forded  for  the  first  time* 
Hero  it  is  a  shallow  pebbly  stream  some  40  yards  wide,  with  low^ 
banks.  Rising  from  the  stream  about  100  ft.  the  Waimiha  Plain  is 
crossed,  the  land  of  which  is  but  poor,  being  principally  composed  of 
pumice.  Descending  again,  the  Maramataba  is  crossed,  a  ver}^ 
serpentine  and  shallow  silvery  stream,  with  shingly  bed  and  banksr 
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and  flanlte^I  with  pumice  terraces.  Following  the  be^  of  this  stream 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile*  the  Oiijjfarulie  is  again  crossed  close  to 
their  junction,  at  about  7^  miles  from  the  tunneh 

On  to  Tekawakawa»  at  15  iiiiles,  the  roatl  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ongaruhe,  which  is  about  half  a  uiile  wide,  the  hills  on  either  side 
being  very  steep^  and  from  200  ft.  to  600  ft.  high.  At  Tekawakawa 
the  only  thing  to  note  is  a  solitary  pioneer  store,  which  also  serves 
as  a  post-office.  There  is  no  accomrnodation-hoase  or  other  ixostelry 
at  Tekawakawa.  Proceeding  again  to  wards  Tauoiaranui,  a  fine 
rapid  or  cataract  on  the  Ongaruhe  is  passed »  from  the  foot  of  which 
canoes  can  be  taken  the  whoie  way  to  the  town  of  Wanganai,  on 
the  west  coast. 

A  little  farther  on^  and  about  17  miles  from  the  tunnel,  is  the 
**  point  of  divergence  *'  in  the  rival  railway  routes  for  the  Main  Trunk 
Railwaydiue — one  going  to  the  right,  and  joining  the  present  railway 
near  Stratford  ;  the  other  going  more  to  the  eastward,  and  meeting 
the  railway  at  Mangaonoho,  near  Hunterville.  {See  descriptwn  in 
itcjct  article.)  In  the  meantime  a  road  is  to  be  made  from  fchia  poiD^ 
to  w  ard  s  S  tr  at  ford . 

The  next  place  on  the  way  to  Taumaranui  is  the  Maori  village 
of  Te  Koura,  at  19  miles,  situated  oo  the  banks  of  the  Ongaruhe, 
Two  miles  beyond  Te  Koura  the  Ongaruhe  is  forded  for  the  last  time. 

Taumakanui  to  Wanoanui. 
At  27  miles  the  Taringamutu  Stream  is  forded.  At  tiiis  stream 
the  road  leaves  the  bank^  of  the  Ongaruhe  and  crosses  a  pumice 
plateau  sparsely  covered  with  scrub  and  mosses  in  endless  variety, 
rushes,  and  stunted  fern,  and  at  30  miles  reaches  Taumaranui^  the 
principal  Maori  settlement  on  the  Upper  Wanganui  Kiver,  and 
situated  on  its  bank.  Here  there  is  a  small  store,  where  the  neces- 
saries of  life  can  usually  be  obtained  at  very  reasonable  prices.  At 
Taumaranui  there  is  no  accommodation -house  or  other  convenience 
for  travellers,  who  have  either  to  accept  the  hospitality  sure  to  be 
ofiFered,  or  camp. 

The  valley  of  the  Wanganui,  which  here  joins  that  of  Ongaruhe, 
is  about  a  mile  wide,  of  good  open  land,  with  high,  steep,  wooded 
hills  on  either  side.  The  Wanganui  Valley  continues  at  about  the 
same  breadth  up  the  river  for  some  6  or  7  miles,  but  down  the  river 
it  contracts  to  a  narrow  and  broken  river-course,  shut  in  by  high 
hills,  and  there  is  little  naturally  open  land  for  many  uules.  Canoes 
are  taken  up  and  down  the  river  to  and  from  Taumaranui.  It  is, 
how^ever,  impossible  to  give  the  charges,  as  they  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  the  canoe-men.  who  probably  estimate  how  much  is  likely 
to  be  obtained  from  the  proposed  passengers,  and  how  the  latter  are 
circumstanced. 

The  trip  down  the  river  to  Pipiriki,  to  which  place  the  steamboats 
now  run  regularly,  occupies  about  two  days,  but  depends  greatly  on 
the  quantity  of  water  at  the  time.  There  is  grand  scenery  on  the 
way,  and  considerable  excitement  in  '*  shooting  "  the  rapide. 
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UP  THE  WANGANUI  BIVER^TOKAANU- 
AND  NGAURUHOE. 


RDAPEHU 


The  Town  of  Wanganui  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
founded  in  1840  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  now  contains 
a  population  of  over  six  thousand  persons.  With  the  suburbs — 
Sedgebrook,  Durietow^n,  Putiki,  CastleclifiFp  Mosstown,  St.  John's 
Hill,  Aranioho,  and  Eastown— the  population  is  over  eight  thousand. 
The  town  is  accessible  for  sea-going  steamers  drawing  up  to  13  ft.  of 
water. 

The  trains  connect  with  New  Plymouth  and  Wellington  at  Ara- 
moho,  Wanganui  itself  being  on  a  branch  line.  There  is  also  a 
private  hne  to  Castlecliff. 

WANGAXtJI   TO   PlPlBlKL 

This  trip  is  made  by  steamer,  there  bemg  three  on  the  river. 
The  "  Wairere "  is  100  ft.  long,  carrying  250  passengers.  The 
"Manuwai"  is  116  ft.  long,  carrying  400  passengers.  The  '*Ohura'* 
is  77  ft.  long,  and  carries  150  passengers.  Good,  well*served  meals, 
at  2s.  each,  may  be  obtained  on  all  the  steamers.  The  steamer 
*'  Ohura  "  meets  the  lower-river  steamers  at  Pipiriki,  and  on  the 
moruing  following  their  arrival  there  she  runs  up  to  Utapu  and  back 
by  coon  {fare  158.  retm*n),  so  as  to  allow  the  passengers  to  be 
carried  on  by  steamer  or  coach  to  their  destinations  after  having 
had  a  short  glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  the  upper  river.  The  fares 
are  :  Wanganui-Pipiriki,  or  vi^e  versd^  15s.  single,  £1  5s.  return ; 
Wanganui-Tangarakau,  or  vice  versa ^  £1  5s.  single,  £2  return. 

An  important  native  settlement,  Parikino,  is  reached  at  23  miles, 
Here  a  stop  of  a  few  minutes  is  usually  made,  in  order  to  discharge 
supplies,  &c.  From  Parikino  upwards  the  bush  is  mostly  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  except  where  cleared  away  round  Native  settle- 
ments. Immediately  oelow  and  at  several  places  just  above  Pari- 
kino may  be  seen  stone  walls  or  gi'oins  constructed  in  the  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  it.  From  here,  when  the  river  is  at 
summer  level,  the  steamers  usually  have  to  resort  to  hauling  them- 
selves up  the  rapids  by  means  of  wire  ropes  laid  for  the  purpose 
in  the  rapids.  The  ropes  are  passed  round  powerful  winches  on 
hoard  the  steamers,  the  ends  being  dropped  over  astern  as  the 
steamer  works  her  way  up.  For  ease  in  picking  up,  the  ends  of  the 
ropes  are  supported  by  buoys.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  chan- 
oelSf  combined  with  great  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  crew, 
are  necessary  in  order  to  pilot  the  steamers  through  these  rapids> 
though  there  is  no  actual  danger  in  the  accomplishment  of  this. 

At  Atene  (Athens),  30^  miles,  a  pictui'esque  kainga  is  passed.  A 
very  sharp  bend  in  the  river  is  here  caused  by  the  river  at  some  long 
remote  period  having  cut  through  a  narrow  ridge,  thus  shortening 
its  course  by  over  a  mile. 
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Koriniti  (CoriDth),  at  39  miles,  is  also  prettily  situated, 

Karatia,  43  miles,  is  just  above  the  ba^i  rapid.  Matahiwi.  Here 
the  fall  is  6  ft.  in  a  quaHer  of  a  mile. 

Ranana  (London),  46  miles,  was  formerly  an  important  place, 
but  is  now  becoming  very  quiet.  About  half  a  mile  above  it  is  the 
island  of  Moutoa,  on  which,  on  the  14th  May,  1H64,  was  fought  a 
pitched  battle  between  the  friendly  Wanganui  Natives  and  the 
Hauhaiis.  This  fight  probably  saved  the  Town  of  Wanganui,  Dr, 
Featherston^a  account  of  the  tight,  as  extracted  from  liis  oMcial 
report,  is  as  follows  : — 

Matene  [the  leader  of  the  Hnuhau  party],  and  hia  followori!,  immediately  on 
their  arrival  oiutbo  Watiganui  River,  entered  iuto  ncgotiatiDfis  with  the  frieodly 
Natives  for  perEniHJaion  to  pass  down  th«  river  to  atCaok  the  town  of  VVangaiiui  i 
but,  not  only  were  all  their  overtures  mdigoantly  rejected,  but  they  were  told 
that  their  paesace  would  be  prevented,  no  matter  at  what  sacrtfioe  of  life. 
Matene  then  said  he  would  wait  two  mootbe,  if  at  the  rxpiration  of  that  time 
tht^  loyal  Natives  would  give  way.  The  latter,  at  Itingtb,  Hick  and  wearied  of 
thcBe  negotiations,  on  Friday,  the  VAlh  May,  1864»  seat  a  apecia]  messenger  to 
Matene  and  hia  fan  at  ion  proponing  that  they  should  do  battle  oil  the  following 
day  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  Island  r>f  Moutoa.  The  challenge  was  at  ODce 
ftf'ceptedf  it  being  »tipnhited  that  neither  party  should  attempt  to  surprijie  the 
other,  or  in  any  way  violate  the  conditions  of  the  duel  The  time  fixed  wa«  the 
hre^k  of  day.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  there  was  no  littlo  water  in  the  river  that 
the  friendly  Natives  on  the  left  haute  bad  not  to  wade  probably  more  than  thirty 
yards  through  water  not  more  than  1  ft.  to  1ft.  6  in.  deep  to  get  to  the  island. 
The  rebels,  located  at  Tawhitinui,  nearly  opposite  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  island,  could  only  reach  the  ii^laud  by  cano€i«,  the  river  between  it  and  the 
right  bank  being  both  deep  and  rapid.  The  friendly  Natives  mustered  some 
300  strong,  and  the  rebela  did  not  number  more  than  12?0  to  HO,  of  whom  not  a 
lew  were  mere  boyn.  Before  daybreak  a  party  of  the  loyals,  beaded  by  Hemi 
Hapi,  were  on  the  island,  and  posted  themselvoa  at  the  extremity  at  which  their 
foea  were  to  laud.  They  were  shortly  followed  by  the  remainder  of  their  foroe 
under  Mete  Kingi.  The  advance  party  wan  formed  of  three  companies.  The 
reserve  companies  were  some  distance  in  the  rear.  Matene  and  his  fanatiot 
landed  out  of  seven  canoes. on  the  shingle  spit  without  opposition  about  7  &.ui. 
Tbeir  forces  were  arranged  in  a  similar  fashion  to  those  of  the  loyal  Natives. 
Immediately  after  they  were  formed  they  commenced  their  incantation^  shout- 
ing  **  Hau,  hau  I"  ('  Up,  up  I")  and  uiting  gestures  not  unlike  the  passes  madohy 
mesmerists.  They  laboured  under  the  strange  delusion  that,  while  they  them- 
lelves  were  invulnerable,  their  opponents  would  be  forced  by  their  incantations  to 
approach  close  to  them  without  power  to  oiler  any  resiatanco.  For  two  hours 
were  these  incantations  kept  up,  the  advanced  companies  being  not  more  than 
20  yardpt  from  each  other.  A&  soon  as  the  Sr^t  shot  was  fired  by  one  of  the 
rebels,  the  opposing  forces  slowlv  advanced  until  they  were  within  ^  ft.  of  each 
other,  when  a  volley  waa  exchanged.  Several  fell  on  both  stdeK,  and  amongei 
thetn  the  chief  Kereti,  whose  \om  dispirited  the  loyal  natives,  for  they  immedi^ 
alely  commenced  to  retreat,  slowly  at  first,  hut  svhen  after  another  volley  or  two 
their  other  two  leaders,  Hemi  and  liiwai,  were  killed,  they  fairly  broke  and  fled. 
The  reserve,  instead  of  coming  to  their  support,  also  fled,  moat  of  them  reoroas* 
log  the  river.  The  battle  seemed  at  this  moment  completely  lost,  and  probably 
would  not  have  been  retrieved  had  it  not  been  for  the  chief  Haimona  Mirottt  who, 
when  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  island,  shouted,  *'  I  will  go  no  further  t"  and 
immediately  rallied  some  twenty  men  just  in  time  to  pour  a  deadly  volley  into 
the  rebels^  who  were  close  upon  them.  After  this,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  hand* 
to-hand  fight ;  but  the  rebels,  having  lost  several  of  their  leaders,  and  Mete  Kingi 
with  the  reserve  having  rejoined  Haimona  Hiroti,  soon  broke  and  fled,  being 
hotly  pursued  till  they  reached  the  head  of  the  island,  when  all  who  survived 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  escaped  in  a  canoe)  took  to  the  river,  end  were 
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most  of  tbam  shot  down.  Mateiie,  though  he  w&f»  badly  wounded  while  swim- 
mittg,  SQcoeeded  in  gaining  the  bank,  but  wa&  i  turned  lately  toraahawked  by  a 
Native  policeman,  Ta  Moro,  who  Imt  no  time  in  swimraing  after  him.  Nearly  all 
tbe  Hurvivora  were  wounded.  The  friendly  NativeB  bad  twelve  killed  andtweDty- 
five  to  thirty  wounded,  while  the  rebels  lost  about  fifty, 

Hiruharama  (Jerusalem),  at  49  miles,  is  at  present  the  most  im- 
portant native  settlement  on  the  upper  river.  It  possesses  a  Eoman 
Catholic  church,  convent,  an<i  orphan a^,^?.  The  considerable  area  ofl 
farm -lands  attached  to  the  establish  men  t  is  worked  almost  entirely 
by  the  rmns  or  sisters.  From  here  to  Pipiriki,  at  56  miles,  the 
scenery  is  moch  finer  than  in  the  lower  reaches,  the  ohauuel  being  , 
contined  between  high  cliffn  of  lunestone  and  papa  rock,  densely 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge. 

Pipiriki  is  the  terminus  of  the  lower-river  navigation.  Here  the 
coach-road  turns  off  to  Raetihi,  Karioi»  and  the  Lakes.  There  is  at 
present  (1899)  only  one  accommodation- house  ;  tariff ^  2s.  6d.  all 
round.  There  are  fair  paddocks  for  horses.  Canoes  or  horses  may 
he  had  by  arrangement.     A  township  was  sold  here  in  July,  1897. 

PiPIKlKt    TO    TAUMAliANUI. 

This  tour  has  hitherto  only  been  possible  by  means  of  canoes.  U 
in  proposed  in  the  future  to  clear  the  river  for  steamers  to  within 
about  fifteen  miles  of  Taumaraniii,  tht;  balance  of  the  distance  being 
easy  country,  through  which  a  good  coach-road  could  easily  be  con- 
structed to  connect  with  the  proposed  Main  Trunk  Railw^ay  at  Tau- 
maranui.  Beyond  Tangarakau  the  steamer  rates  have  not  yet  been 
fixed.  The  canoe  charges  are  very  uncertain,  but  may  be  put  down 
at  10s.  a  day  for  the  canoe,  and  IDs.  a  day  for  each  man  employed. 

As  tJje  canoe  is  propelled  up  the  rapids  by  poles,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  skilled  labour  be  employed  ;  the  attempt  to  ascend  or 
simot  the  rapids  when  only  novices  are  on  board  would  most  pro- 
bably end  in  a  serious  accident.  Voyagers  on  the  river  will  notice 
along  the  steep  papa  banks  of  the  river  large  numbers  of  holes  made 
by  the  hardened  points  of  the  poles  used  by  the  Natives  in  poling 
their  canoes  up-stream.  If  canoeing  for  more  than  one  day  is  decided 
upon,  a  supply  of  tents,  blankets,  waterproof  cloth,  cooking  utensils, 
wad  food  will  have  to  be  provided,  sufficient  for  the  whole  party,  in- 
eluding  the  crew.  These  are  obiainable  at  Pipiriki.  The  canoes  are 
usually  about  40  ft.  long,  by  3  ft.  beam,  with  side-boards,  and  are 
furnished  with  seats,  oars,  poles,  and  pEiddles.  In  ascending,  the 
average  speed  is  about  two  miles  an  hour,  and  in  descending  about 
four. 

From  Pipiriki  to  Ohura,  and  a  few  miles  beyond,  the  scenery  ou 
the  river  is  very  fine  indeed,  much  finer  than  any  to  be  seen  below 
Pipiriki,  the  part  between  Pipiriki  and  Tieke  being  probably  the 
best  on  th e^ river . 

From  Pipiriki,  56  miles,  to  Maugaimi-a-te-ao,  63  miles,  there  are 
a  number  of  very  swift  rapids,  the  rise  in  this  part  being  greater 
than  on  any  other  within  the  first  120  miles.  The  names  of  tbe 
worst  rapids  are  Paparoa  (immediately  above  Pipiriki)^  Te  Aoma* 
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raoea,  Autapu,  MaDgaio,  atid  Ngaporo,  These  rapids  are  now 
being  improved,  and  shortly  will  present  no  greater  difficult iefi  or 
dangers  thao  those  below  Pipiriki. 

About  5  miles  up  on  the  proper  right  bank  there  are  two  caves, 
through  one  of  which  a  large  creek  ruBhee,  formiog  a  waterfall  at  its 
junction  with  the  river.  At  this  point  there  is  a  splendid  site  for  a 
suspension  bridge  at  some  future  period. 

The  Manganui-a-te-ao  is  a  large  turbulent  stream  fed  chiefly  by 
the  snows  of  the  Ruapehu,  but  is  only  navigable  by  canoes  for  a  few 
miles  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  its  bed  and  its  great  fall. 

Tieke,  reached  at  70  miles,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  some  un- 
dulating and  partly  open  country. 

At  72  miles,  another  native  kainga^  Utapu,  is  passed.  From  here 
to  Retaruke,  at  108  miles,  there  is  practically  no  settlement  on  the 
river. 

At  80  miles  the  Wangamomona  Stream,  flowing  from  the  western 
side,  joins  the  river. 

At  86  miles  the  Tangarakau  River  is  reached.  This  is  a  long 
stream  running  in  a  deeply-cut  gorge,  abounding  in  fine  scenery, 
rising  nearly  100  miles  to  the  north-west.  The  water  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  forming  a  striking  contrast  at  the  junction  to  the  clear 
water  of  the  main  river.  There  are  several  coal-seam s  on  the 
Tangarakau,  but  at  present  they  are  too  inaccessible  to  be  utilised. 
This  river  has  been  cleared  for  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  for  canoe- 
traffic,  to  a  point  whither  coach-traffic  can  be  brought  from  Stratford 
vtd  the  East  Road.  Steamer  traffic  has  not  yet  been  taken  past  the 
Tangarakau,  but  no  doubt  in  time  it  will  be  extended  up,  as  pre- 
viously stated. 

At  98  miles  there  is  an  extremely  bad  rapid,  called  Tareipokiore, 
caused  by  a  landslip. 

Retaruke  Stream,  coming  from  the  Waimarino  country  to  the 
east,  joins  the  river  at  108  miles.  This  stream  is  navigable  by 
canoes  for  about  twenty  miles. 

At  111  miles  the  Ohura  River,  from  the  north-west,  joins  the 
main  river,  forming  two  waterfalls,  one  just  at  the  junction,  and  the 
aecond  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up.  Above  this  waterfall  the 
Ohura  is  navigable  by  canoes  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
traverses  some  fine  grazing  country  as  yet  untouched. 

About  VIO  miles  the  valley  of  the  river  begins  to  widen  out,  and 
the  scenery  becomes  much  less  striking.  From  Jerusalem  to  this 
point,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  the  river  runs  in  a  narrow,  and  often 
very  deep  channel,  mostly  between  precipitous  papa  cliffs,  every 
available  foothold  being  covered  with  a  more  or  legs  luxuriant  growth 
of  ferns,  shrubs,  or  forest- trees.  The  numbers  of  waterfalls  to  be 
seen  tumbling  into  the  river  on  either  side,  especially  after  heavy 
rain,  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  river  scene. 

At  136  miles  Taumaranni  is  reached.  Here  the  main  river  is 
joined  by  its  most  important  tributary,  the  Ongaruhe,  from  the 
King-country.     Down  the  valley  of  this  river  runs  the  Main  Trunk 
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Railway.  There  ia  a  large  Native  settlement  here.  The  country 
Ib  fairly  open,  but  of  poor  quality,  pumice  being  everywhere  visible. 
There  ib  a  horse- track  from  Taumaranui  to  Eaetiki. 

Canoes  can  ascend  the  Wangaiiui  for  a  few  miles  beyond  Tau- 
maranui, but  the  rapids  are  numerous  and  awift  and  the  settlement 
very  small ;  also,  the  scenery  is  of  a  character  not  requiring  any  de- 
cription.  Rumours  have  b^en  floating  about  here  for  years  as  to  the 
existence  of  gold  in  certain  of  the  creeks  above  Taumaranui,  but  as 
yet  none  has  been  discovered. 

Pipikiki-Waiouru  Eoad. 

Distance,  414  miles.  The  journey  is  made  by  coach.  From 
Pipiriki  to  Kaetihi  it  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  box- 
seat,  in  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  very  picturesque  scenery 
with  which  this  part  of  the  roa<i  abounds. 

Leaving  Pipiriki,  a  very  long  ascent  is  made  for  the  first  7  miles 
up  the  valley  of  the  Kaukore  Stream.  In  two  places  the  rosrd  is  cut 
out  of  the  solid  papa  precipices,  fori  mug  what  are  now  known  as  the 
**  Dress  Circles."  The  creeks  here  run  in  perfect  canons,  excavated 
by  the  erosion  of  the  water  during  countless  ages.  Ail  this  valley  is 
most  beautifully  forest-clad.  In  January  the  hill-sides  are  especially 
attractive,  on  accouDt  of  the  scarlet  rata,  then  m  full  bloom. 

At  8i  miles  from  Pipiriki  the  Mangoihe  Creek  is  crossed  by  a 
truss  bridge.     Just  above  this  is  a  third  "  Dress  Circle,*' 

At  11  miles  the  Waipuna  Saddle  is  reached.  This  is  the  water- 
shed of  the  Wanganui  and  Wangaehu  Rivers.  Its  height  is  1,791  ft. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  past  the  saddle  a  very  fine  and  extensive 
view  is  obtained  of  the  Wainmrino  Plain,  covered  with  dense  forest, 
and  backed  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  Buapehu  and  the  active  volcano 
Ngauruhoe.  T^o  miles*  descent  brings  the  coach  to  the  Maugaeto- 
roa  Stream y  which  rushes  through  a  tunnel  excavated  beneath  the 
road. 

At  17^  miles  Raetihi  is  reached.  This  township  is  five  years  old, 
and  well  situated  for  becoming  an  important  place  in  years  to  come, 
though  as  yet  it  only  contains  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
people.  The  coaches  change  horses  here,  and  the  passengers  liave 
an  hour  for  lunch.  For  many  miles  around  here,  in  all  directions, 
there  is  an  extremely  fine  forest — rimu,  or  red-pine,  being  the  most 
common  tree.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  settlement  going  on  in 
this  district,  but  the  settlers  have  much  to  contend  with  in  the  ex- 
pense they  are  put  to  in  felling  the  heavy  bush  to  improve  their 
lands,  and  by  the  distance  to  markets. 

From  Raetihi,  at  17^  miles,  past  Ohakune,  at  34J  miles,  to 
Waiooe,  at  30f  miles,  the  grand  forest  country  still  continues,  with 
occasional  small  Native  and  European  clearings.  Tliere  are  a  few 
fine  gliinpsea  of  Ruapehu*  notably  so  at  Ohakune,  a  small  township 
on  the  Mangawhero  River,  and  not  fai"  from  the  line  of  the  proposed 
Main  Trunk  Railway.  There  is  an  old  natural  clearing  at  Ohakune» 
but  as  a  township  it  has  not  prospered.     The  Mangawhero  and 
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Mangafceitei  Kivers  are  both  crossed  by  good  fords,  but  when  the 
rivers  are  at  all  swollen  it  is  preferable  to  make  a  detour  at  this  part 
for  about  three  miles^  via  what  is  known  as  the  Rangataua  Road- 

At  Waione,  30|  railes»  the  open  country  is  couie  upon  quite 
suddenly .  From  here  practically  to  Rotorua  there  is  no  more  bush 
to  be  traversed,  and  throughout  a.11  this  distance  the  land  is  of  very 
poor  quality,  and  is  only  tit  for  pastoral  purposes  in  large  ai*ea8. 
Except  for  the  fine  views  of  the  mountains  and  fine  bracing  air  the 
coach  drive  from  Waione  to  Watonni  is  very  monotonous. 

At  32|  miles  Karioi  is  reached.  There  being  no  facilities  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  at  Waiouru,  the  night  is  usually  spent  at 
Karioi,  the  passengers  staying  at  the  accommodation-house.  Stabling 
and  paddocking  can  also  be  obtained  here.  The  view  from  Karioi  of 
the  glacier  on  the  southern  slope  of  Ruapehu  is  very  fine. 

On  the  following  morning  VVaiouru  is  reached  early.  Four  miles 
further  on  the  Wangaehu  River  is  crossed  by  a  good  ford.  The 
waters  of  this  river  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  at 
times  quite  unfit  to  drink.  Waiouru  is  merely  a  coaching  station  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohingaiti^  Tokaanu,  and  Pipiriki  Roads.  It  is 
situated  upon  a  bleak  tussocky  plateau  2.600  ft.  above  the  sea^Ievei* 
the  only  habitation  near  it,  besides  a  small  accommodation-house, 
being  a  shepherd's  hut,  an  ontpost  of  the  Karioi  sheep'Station,  though 
there  will  in  time  probably  be  an  important  coaching  station  here. 

Waiouru-Tokaanu. 

This  coach  road  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1894.  It  is  all  through 
open  country,  and  in  better  condition  in  wet  than  in  dry  weather. 
for  it  is  of  pumice  formation,  which  cakes  hard  in  wet  weather  and 
becomes  very  dusty  in  dry.  Rapid  travelling,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, is  made  on  this  tnp,.  especially  from  Waiouru  to  the  Desert. 
The  splendid  mountains  Ruapehu  and  Toogariro  dominate  the  vie^ 
on  the  left,  and  the  fine  range  of  Kaimanawa  closes  the  view  on  the 
right,  so  that  although  the  trip  is  otherwise  mouotonous,  with  only 
occasional  mountain  torrents  and  a  view  of  Lake  Taupo,  the  fine 
bracing  air  and  clear  cold  water  serve  to  make  the  journey  pleasant. 

Waiouru  is  left  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  coach  from 
Karioi,  A  level  tussocky  plain  for  2 J  miles  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  edge  of  the  deep  gully  formed  by  the  Waitangi  Creek.  On 
ascending  from  that  another  plain  3  miles  long  is  traversed.  The 
Paripokai  Terrace  is  then  climbed.  From  here  the  Wangaehu 
River  can  be  seen  wending  its  way  for  miles  across  the  plains 
from  its  source  in  Ruapehu,  till  it  enters  the  busli  near  Karioi-  On 
top  of  this  terrace  the  road  runs  perfectly  straight  along  a  plain 
covered  with  tussocks  and  snow  grass  for  4|  miles.  The  elevation 
of  Waiouru  above  sea-level  is  3,570  ft.  This  upper  plain  is  from 
3,100  ft.  to  3,300  ft. 

Mamoenui  Creek  is  crossed  by  a  ford  at  12  miles.  This  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Moawhaugo  River.  Just  beyond  this  lies  the 
Onetapu  Desert,  a  region  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  brought  down 
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from  the  slopes  of  Roapehu,  and  spar&ely  covered  with  stunted 
vegetation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  tluree  arnall  streams  are  here 
ruuniog  almoBt  parallel,  wit  hi  d  half  a  mile  of  one  another.  One 
goes  to  join  the  Wangaehu,  another  to  join  the  Rangitikei,  and  the 
third  10  join  the  Waikato. 

The  head-watei'  of  the  Waikato  is  crossed  at  14-J  miles.  Just 
below  the  bridge  the  stream  dives  into  a  deep  caiion,  in  which  ii 
rune  for  miles. 

At  15f  rniles  the  sunindt  of  the  road  is  reached,  the  height  beicg 
8,410  ft.  Here  the  tirst  view  is  obtained  to  the  north  of  Tanpo 
Lake,  over  2;200ft.  lower  in  elevation,  and  nearly  30  miles  distant. 
From  here  there  is  a  general  fall  all  the  way,  but  there  arenomerous 
ops  and  downs  on  the  road,  many  of  them  being  long  and  steep, 
though  no  steeper  grades  than  1  in  15  are  met  with. 

The  Kaimanawa  Kange,  with  bare  tops  and  over  5,000  ft.  high, 
with  the  lower  slopes  thickly  covered  with  birch  (beech)  bush  m 
seen  to  the  right,  and  on  the  left  are  the  Eoapehu  and  Tongariro 
Mountains, 

The  Mangatoetoenui  Stream  is  crossed  by  a  ford  at  18  miles. 
Tliere  is  at  19f  miles  a  picturesque  bridge  situated  in  a  wooded 
gully  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ohinepango  and  Waihohonu 
Streams. 

A  birch  busb,  about  a  mile  nearer  the  mountains,  affords  good 
camping  places  from  which  to  make  excursions  to  Euapehu.  This 
mountain  is  9,008  ft.  high,  with  perpetual  glaciers  on  the  Bummit 
and  southern  aides  and  snow  on  the  other  sides,  except  from  January 
to  March,  when  they  are  all  bare  excepi  in  shaded  places.  For  the 
ascent  a  clear  calm  day  should  be  selected,  as  on  the  summit  the 
cold  is  very  severe  if  there  is  any  wind.  A  guide  is  advisable  for 
strangers,  but  not  absolutely  necessary  if  members  of  the  party  are 
accustomed  to  mountaineering  work,  and  if  good  directions  are 
obtained  before  starting.  The  mountain  was  probably  first  as- 
ceodetl  by  Europeans  in  1877,  but  since  then  it  lias  frequently 
been  climbed.  In  1B81  Mrs,  W.  Birch  reached  the  summit  and 
crossed  the  ice-field.  The  ascent  may  be  made  from  Waihohonu  to 
the  north  peak,  Te  Heuheu.  This  is  the  easiest  climb.  If  horses 
are  available  they  can  be  ridden  from  Waihohonu  for  two  hours  up 
the  long  stony  lower  slopes  of  the  mountaiti,  and  then  tethered  to 
rocks  in  a  sheltered  guUy.  A  long  spur  on  the  nortli-eastern  slope 
of  the  mountain  is  then  climbed,  and  after  three  hours'  labour  the 
summit  should  be  reached.  The  ascent  is  not  at  all  dangerous,  but 
somewhat  laborious  on  account  of  the  loose  surface  stones,  gravel,  &c., 
bfting  all  on  the  move,  though  in  the  descent  this  can  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  immensely  (juicken  the  pace.  On  the  suumiit  the 
view's  are  very  extensive  and  grand,  neai'iy  one-third  of  the  North 
Island  being  spread  out  to  view  like  a  map,  but  the  large  extent  of 
the  top  renders  a  simultaneous  view  of  the  whole  impossible.  The 
southern  peak,  Para- te-tai- tonga,  may  be  ascended  from  the  Karioi 
side,   but   near   the   summit   the   ascent  is  very  steep   and  rather 
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dangerous.  In  order  to  obtain  an  early  start  for  this  route,  the 
camp  should  be  pitched  on  the  previous  evening  at  the  "  Round 
Bush,"  about  10  miles  from  Karioi, 

Another  route  is  by  way  of  the  Wangaehu  River.  By  making  a 
very  early  start  from  Waiouru,  crossing  part  of  the  desert,  and 
leaving  the  horses  above  the  Black  Rock,  which  divides  the  Wanga- 
ehu and  Waikato  Rivers,  the  ascent  may  be  made  to  the  summit, 
striking  the  plateau  at  its  lowest  point.  But  the  cHmb  this  way  ia 
also  much  steeper  and  more  dangerous  than  by  the  north-eastern 
spur.  On  the  western  and  southern  slopes  there  is  bush  to  an 
altitude  of  5,000  ft.,  but  the  other  slopes  are  formed  of  long  bfiure 
roundled  stony  spurs,  gradually  increasing  in  steepness  towards  the 
summit.  On  the  summit  there  is  a  large  ice-field,  near  the  margin 
of  which  is  the  crater-lake.  This  lake  is  about  80  ft.  below  the 
general  level  of  the  ice-field,  with  steep  walls,  and  is  about  10  acres 
in  extent.  The  temperature  varies  from  tepid  to  boiling.  Soma 
mountaineers  have  reported  it  (1885)  with  no  appearance  of  heat, 
while  others  state  (1890)  that  it  was  in  a  state  ol  intense  activity. 
Specimens  of  water  from  the  lake  have  been  obtained  and  analysed. 
In  March,  1897,  the  descent  to  a  beach  on  the  edge  of  the  crater- 
lake  was  accomplished  at  one  place  with  tolerable  ease,  but 
at  all  other  places  the  sides  were  veiy  precipitous.  The  water 
was  then  cool  at  the  edges,  but  nearly  boiling  in  the  centre. 
Though  the  mountain  was  covered  in  ice  and  snow  the  temperature 
at  the  lake  side  was  quite  mild.  The  water  from  this  lake  flows  by 
underground  channels  into  the  Wangaehu  River,  and  in  1859,  pro- 
bably from  a  heating  of  the  mountain,  the  lake- water  was  suddenly 
thrown  over  the  adjoining  ice-fields,  causing  an  enormous  mass  of 
water,  ice,  and  debrts  to  tear  down  the  mountain-side,  sweeping 
down  the  Wangaehu,  and  destroying  the  traffic-bridge  near  the  sea- 
coast. 

At  the  22-mjle  peg  the  half-way  station  is  reached.  Here  a  halt 
is  made  for  an  hour  or  so  for  luneh  and  horse -feed.  Lunches  have 
to  be  brought  in  the  coach,  as  there  is  no  one  resident  here,  though 
probably  in  time  this  will  form  the  starting  pomt  for  the  mountain 
tours.  The  coaches  from  Waiouru  and  Tokaanu  meet  here,  and 
passengers  change  coaches. 

•  A  long  descent  into  and  out  of  Oturere  Creek  is  made  at  24J 
miles.  About  this  point  of  the  journey  the  creeks  are  nicely 
wooded,  and  occasional  clamps  of  birch  bush  give  the  country  quite 
a  park- like  appearance.  Some  deer  were  liberated  here  in  the 
autumn  of  1^97. 

From  Oturere,  where  good  camping-places  are  obtainable,  the 
excursions  to  Ngauruhoe  and  Tongariro  can  be  conveniently  made. 
As  before  stated,  Waihohonu  is  a  f;ood  starting-point  for  excursions 
to  Ruapehuj  but  Oturere  is  about  four  miles  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tains. An  early  start  should  be  made  up  the  long  spur  to  the  north 
of  Oturere  Creek.  Horses  may  be  taken  for  about  4  miles,  and  thus 
save  a  lot  of  exertion  to  the  travellers.     The  horses  being  securely 
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tethered  in  some  sheltered  gully,  the  course  should  be  directed  over 
the  bleak  waste  of  lava  and  ash  to  the  saddle  between  Ngaamhoe 
and  Tongariro.  A  lava  ndge  should  be  selected  for  the  final  ascent 
of  the  cone,  for  climbing  up  the  ciodery  face  is  most  fatiguing  work. 
The  ascent  can  be  made  on  foot,  and  the  camp  again  reached  in  ten 
hours,  by  moderate  walking.  The  height  of  the  cone  is  7,515  ft. 
The  craier  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  the  western 
wall  is  much  lower  than  the  rest  of  it«  Great  volnmes  of  steam  and 
Lsnlphur- fumes  are  constantly  lasuitig  from  this  crater.  Care  should 
be  exercised  to  keep  on  the  windward  side  of  the  fames.  There  was 
an  eruption  in  1868-69,  aud  considerable  extra  activity  in  1881  and 
1892. 

There  is  evidently  intioiate  connection  between  Ngauruhoe,  Kete- 
tahi,  and  Te  Mari,  other  volcanic  vents  iu  the  Tongariro  Range  some 
miles  to  the  north,  for  increased  activity  in  one  sometimes  means 
increased  activity  in  all,  and  sometimes  almost  a  total  extinction  of 
all  except  the  specially  active  one.  On  a  clear  day  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  Nj^auruhoe  is  very  fine,  especially  to  the  westward, 
over  the  Waimarino  Plains  and  undulating  bush-clad  country  right 
to  the  slopes  of  Mount  Egmont,  8,280  ft.  On  the  elevated  plateau 
between  Rnapehu  and  Ngauruhoe  are  two  crater-lakes,  known  aB  I 
Nga-Puna-o-Tama.  From  ihese  lakes  Native  tradition  says  i^hat  < 
Taranaki — i.c,  Mount  Egmont — was  expelled  by  Tongariro  on 
account  of  his  having  paid  undue  attention  to  Pihanga  (a  cone 
4,000  ft.  overlooking  Tokaauu)*  wife  of  Tongariro.  There  is  also  a 
Native  legend  as  to  how  Ngaoruhoe  first  became  active.  Shortly 
aft^^r  the  Maoris  first  came  to  New  Zealand  from  Hawaiki  a  great 
chief,  Ngatoro-i-rangi,  climbed  this  peak,  and,  requiring  fire  to  per- 
forin certain  rites,  he  called  to  his  wife  at  Whakaari  (Wliite  Island, 
in  the  Bay  of  Plenty)  to  brmg  him  some  of  the  sacred  fire 
carried  thither  from  Hawaiki.  As  this  fire  must  not  be  seen  by 
ordinary  mortals,  it  was  brought  underground  all  the  way.  Here 
and  there,  however,  as  at  Rotorua,  Tarawera,  Orakeikorako,  Taupo, 
and  other  places,  some  of  it  was  spilled,  and  sprouting  up  formed 
the  thermal  springs,  &c.,  at  these  places.  But  the  main  portion  of 
the  fire  was  brought  to  Ngaunihoe,  into  the  crater  of  which  the 
chief  then  threw  his  slave  wife  Nganmhoe.  This  mountain  is  called 
by  some  Auruhoe,  but  most  commonly  Ngauruhoe,  though  both 
names  are  considered  correct. 

The  ascent  of  Tongariro  may  also  be  made  from  Oturere^  but 
it  is  best  done  from  Papakai  (described  in  the  Tokaanu-Raetihi 
route,  see  page  540). 

At  25  miles  the  Maiiikaikatoa  Stream  is  crossed ;  then  come  the 
Mangatawhai  and  Man  gam  ate  Streams,  ai  27  J  and  27f  miles  re- 
spectively, all  running  in  deeply -cut  gorges  fringed  with  birch  bush. 

At  30  miles  the  Moturoa  Bush  is  seen  to  the  right.  From  here 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  Taupo  Lake,  and  from  a  little  lower  down 
Roioaira  Lake  is  seen  to  the  left,  lying  between  Tongariro  and 
Pihanga, 
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At  3 If  milee  the  Puketarata  Creek  is  fonled.  From  this  on- 
wards the  couQtry  consists  of  low»  undulating  ferny  ridges  of  very 
poor  quality* 

At  34f  miles  the  road  to  Rotoaira  turns  off.  This  is  described 
under  Tokaanu-Raetihi  route. 

At  36^  miles  the  Poutu  River  is  crossed  by  a  two-span  bridge. 
This  stream  drains  Rotoaira  Lake,  and  has  a  very  rapid  fall.  About 
half*a-mile  down  it  joins  the  Waikato  River^  which  has  now  become 
a  large  stream  with  shingle  bottom,  pumice  banks,  and  beautiful 
clear  rushing  water. 

The  Waikato  falls  into  Lake  Taupo  by  a  sort  of  delta,  and  io 
conjunction  with  numerous  other  streams  flowing  into  the  lake, 
finally  emerges  out  of  the  lake  at  Taupo  Township  on  its  way  to 
join  the  ocean  on  the  west  coast. 

After  crossing  the  Poutu  River  tlie  road  skirts  the  north-eastern 
slopes  of  Pihanga,  with  fine  forest  on  its  filopes,  and  an  extinct 
crater  on  its  summit. 

At  39 J  miles  one  road  turns  to  the  right,  going  to  the  Waikato 
Bridge  and  onwards  to  Taupo,  while  the  one  to  the  left  leads  to 
Tokaann. 

The  route  now  lies  over  low  undulating  ridges,  flats,  and  swamps, 
covered  with  manuka,  scrub,  tc^etoe,  raupo,  or  liax,  into  Tokaanu, 
which  is  reached  after  passing  round  the  southern  base  of  the 
volcanic  cone,  Maunganamu.  The  total  distance  from  Waiouru  to 
Tokaanu  is  43J  miles,  the  mileage  beio;;  marked  by  red  posts,  with 
the  numbers  cut  on  them,  on  the  western  side  of  the  road. 

Tokaanu  is  situated  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  about  a  mile 
from  the  lake,  and  is  1,200  ft.  above  eea-level.  The  whole  flat  be- 
tween the  Tokaanu  Stream  and  the  volcanic  range  behind  teems 
with  thermal  action  of  all  descriptions.  The  hotels  are  cleanly  kept, 
and  can  supply  good  meals,  beds,  horse-feeds,  and  paddocking.  If 
the  travellers  prefer  camping  out  there  are  plenty  of  good  sites  in 
the  locality,  though  possibly  the  Natives  wdl  object  to  camps  being 
pitched  too  close  to  their  dwellings  or  to  the  ptUas  which  they 
frequent. 

In  order  to  see  the  chief  attractions  ol  the  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  Tokaanu  Creek  by  a  bridge  formed  by  a 
hollo  wed -out  tree.  The  geyser  Te-korokoro-a-te-poinga  is  reached 
by  taking  a  small  path  to  the  right,  after  crossing  the  bridge. 
It  does  not  now  throw  out  the  water,  but  at  intervals  raises 
the  water-level  several  feet.  It  is  always  in  a  state  of  turmoil, 
and  emits  a  large  colunm  of  steam.  Across  the  bridge  are  several 
puias,  in  which  very  pleasant  baths  may  be  had,  The  tempera- 
ture varies  from  time  to  time,  A  puia  may  be  cold  one  year  au<i 
boiling  in  the  next,  and  vice  versd;  in  fact,  even  from  day  to 
day  there  are  great  variations  in  temperature.  It  is,  therefore, 
always  necessary  to  try  the  temperature  of  the  w^ater  before  entering. 
It  is  dangerous  to  wander  about  in  the  locahty  of  the  puias  any- 
where off    the    beaten    track  without  a  guide,    as   the  ground  is 
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DOtoriouBly  treacherous,  several  painful  accidentB  having  been 
recorded  •  Hitherto  these  puias  and  the  sights  generally  of  Tokaanu 
have  not  been  improved  in  any  way  by  the  formation  of  tracks,  by 
ahelter-sheds,  dressing-rooms,  regulation  of  the  waters,  or  in  any 
other  way,  A  township  has  recently  been  laid  off  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  After  this  is  sold,  however,  private  enterprise  on 
secure  tenure  will  soon  remedy  these  deficiencies. 

On  the  slopes  of  Kakaramt^a,  to  the  south-west  of  Tokaanu,  there 
is  a  regular  line  of  steam- holes,  supposed  to  indicate  approximately 
the  upper  limits  of  the  great  landslip  that  overwhelmed  many  of  the 
Native  inhabitaota  in  L846,  the  chief,  Te  Heuheu.  and  fifty-four  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kainga  being  killed,  only  three  escaping. 

Waihi,  a  Native  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  2  miles 
westward  from  Tokaranu,  may  be  reached  by  a  rough  track,  but  it  is 
much  pleasanter  going  there  by  boat  or  canoe,  provided  that  the  lake 
is  suHiciently  smooth.  The  present  chief,  Te  Heuheu*  grandson  of 
the  chief  of  the  same  name  who  was  killed  in  the  landslip  above 
mentioned,  lives  at  Waihi.  There  is  a  Boman  Catholic  mission 
station  and  church  at  Wathi.  The  Waihi  waterfall  is  situated  close 
to  here.  It  coDsists  of  three  drops,  the  upper  of  which  is  25  ft,  the 
middle  125  ft.,  and  the  lower  15  ft.,  making  a  total  of  185  ft*  There 
is  a  fairly  large  body  of  water,  and  its  surroundings  are  very  pretty. 

Pleasant  boating  ext^ursions  along  the  western  shores  of  the  lake 
may  be  made  from  Tokaanu»  but  voyagers  are  warned  of  the 
sudden  squalls  that  visit  the  lake,  very  soon  raising  a  heavy  sea. 
Excursions  by  Jand  may  be  also  made  to  Pihanga,  Kakaramea, 
and  Roto  Aira,  There  is  a  Native  bridle-track  leading  over  the 
saddle  to  Roto  Aira  between  these  mountains.  Pihanga,  4,000  ft., 
is  on  the  left  of  the  track,  and  Kakaramea,  4,259  ft.,  on  the  right.  A 
guide  through  the  bush  is  necessary  to  both  of  them*  The  views 
from  the  summit  of  either  of  them  are  very  fine.  Both  are  ex- 
tinct volcanoes, 

Roto  Aira  may  be  reached  on  foot  or  on  horse  in  about  three 
hours  from  ^  Tokaauu  by  going  over  this  saddle,  or  by  driving 
along  the  Waiouru  Road,  turning  off  at  the  Roto  Aira  Road  Junc- 
tion. This  track  going  over  the  saddle  to  Roto  Aira  may  be  con* 
tinned  in  order  to  reach  Papakia,  from  which  the  ascent  of 
Tongariro  is  made.  It  is  about  10  miles  shorter  than  by  following 
the  main  road* 

TOK  A  AN  U-RaETIHI  . 

This  road  is  up  to  the  present  only  passable  for  riding,  as  about 
25  miles  in  the  centre  still  remain  unformed.  It  is  now  being  im- 
proved throughout,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  be  a  very 
picturesque  tourist  route,  considerably  shorter  for  travellers  to  the 
Wanganui  River  at  Pipiriki  than  by  the  present  one.  And,  be- 
sides^ it  will  supply  better  bases  for  the  ascent  of  the  mountains, 
the  land  on  that  side  being  much  more  suitable  for  close  settlement 
thaD  on  the  Tokaanu- Waiouru  route.     Horse-hire  is  usually  at  the 
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rate  of  7s.  6d.  a  day,  but  special  arraugements  may  be  made  for  a 
longer  period— probably  £1  ISa.  a  week. 

As  previously  mentioned  the  Tokaanu-Waiouru  Road  is  left  at  a 
distance  of  34f  miles  frotu  Waiouru,  the  turning-off  point  being 
marked  by  a  direction  board.  The  distances  on  this  road  are  not 
marked ;  low  pumice  ridges  covered  with  fern,  manuka,  and  tutu 
are  traversed.  A  very  deep  creek — Mangapouhounui — is  crossed 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  junction. 

The  Poutu  River,  running  down  the  valley  between  the  road  and 
Pihanga,  drains  Roto  Aira,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  about  '2,0CM)  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  about  3,700  acres  in  extent.  At  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
is  a  small  kainga,  the  remains  of  a  once  important  pa,  at  which 
some  skirmishes  took  place  during  the  war.  From  a  cave  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake  there  are  said  to  issue  at  certain  times  a 
curious  variety  of  blind  fish  named  "  Inanga/*  which  are  captured 
and  eaten  by  the  Natives.  To  the  south  of  the  road  is  the  Tongariro 
Range. 

The  powerful  blow-hole,  Te  Mari,  is  seen  on  the  north^eastero 
fllope,  at  an  elevation  of  4,990  ft.,  and  on  the  north-western  slopes 
are  the  Ketetahi  Hot-fiprings,  at  an  elevation  of  4,800  ft. 

At  10  miles  the  Native  kainga  Otukou  is  reached.  This  kainga 
is  situated  on  the  stream  issuing  from  Ketetahi, 

A  sideling  is  then  ascended,  and  a  tuasocky  plateau  reached,  on 
which  is  situated  Papakai,  at  12  miles  from  the  junction.  The 
kaioga  is  about  a  mile  nearer  the  mountain  than  the  road.  Here 
the  short  cut  from  Tokaauu  over  the  saddle  joins  the  main  road. 

From  Papakai  the  ascent  of  Tongariro  is  most  conveniently  made. 
Though  there  are  a  few  Native  w hares  and  other  buildings  here,  it 
is  advisable  to  bring  all  eampiog  requisites,  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  leave  Tokaanu,  see  anything  of  the  sights  of  the  mountain,  and 
return  the  same  day.  A  proper  riding-track  is  being  formed  up  CD 
Ketetahi,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easily  accessible  lor  invalids.     At 

E resent  it  is  only  possible  to  walk  there,  and  persons  unable  to  walk 
ave  to  be  carried.  The  distance  from  the  road  to  the  springs  i» 
7  miles.  The  first  few  miles  is  over  tussocky  plains,  but  the  rest  i& 
over  ground  covered  with  lava  and  scoriacious  ash.  A  hot  stream 
from  the  springs  is  crossed,  and  soon  after  this  the  springs  are 
reached.  The  quantity  of  steam  finding  vent  here  is  enormous,  and 
the  noise  is  deafening.  The  column  of  steam  is  clearly  visible  at 
Taupe  Township,  40  miles  away.  The  waters  have  wonderful  cura- 
ti%^e  properties,  and  if  they  were  only  more  easily  accessible,  and 
some  accommodation  at  the  spot  was  available  for  InvaHds,  the 
place  would  soon  become  a  regular  sanatorium. 

After  leaving  Ketetahi,  the  summit  of  Tongariro,  6,040  ft.,  ia 
easily  reached.  The  vents  of  Te  Mari,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant^ 
may  also  be  reached  from  Ketetahi.  Immense  volumes  of  steam 
also  issue  from  this  blow-hole.  There  was  an  eruption  from  here 
early  in  1897,  the  quantity  of  ejecta  being  so  great  that  it  covered 
the  road  three  miles  distant.     There  are  on  top  of  the  Tongarira 
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Eange  eight  craters  of  various  sizes,  all  extinct,  but  some  of  them 
still  showiDg  signs  of  thermal  activity.  One  crater  contains  a  pond 
of  blue  water,  and  another  crater  has  on  its  ioor  three  ponds  of 
green  water,  and  on  top  in  all  directions  may  be  seen  evidences  of 
former  enormous  volcaoiG  activity.  The  views  from  the  range 
northwards  especially  are  very  fine.  This  mountain  may  be  as- 
cended withaut  a  guide,  but  it  is  much  better  with  one,  as  the  guide 
knows  where  the  best  sights  are,  and  in  case  of  fog  can  pilot  the 
travellers  down.  Guides  can  also  regulate  the  disposal  of  tiaie. 
When  the  bridle-track  is  formed  up  to  Ketetahi  it  will  then  be  pos- 
Bible  by  severe  exertion  to  leave  Tokaanu,  ascend  Tongariro  vid 
Ketetahi,  and  return  on  the  same  day. 

Besuming  the  journey  from  Papakai.  the  road  traverses  undu- 
lating open  country,  intersected  by  numerous  streams  draining  into 
the  Wanganui  Kiver,  which  is  crossed  at  16  miles  by  a  good  bridge, 
At  the  edge  of  the  bush,  3  to  4  miles  north-west  of  Papakai  is  Porere» 
where  a  severe  skirmish  took  place  between  the  friendlies,  assisted 
by  a  few  whites,  and  the  hostile  Natives  under  Te  Kooti,  ending  in 
the  dispersal  of  the  latter* 

From  the  Wanganui  Biver  the  road  continues  over  undulating 
tussocky  ridges  of  poor  quahty,  with  the  spurs  of  Tongariro  coming 
down  on  the  left,  and  the  forest  about  2  miles  to  the  right. 

At  18  miles  another  large  stream,  the  Mangatepopo,  is  crossed 
by  a  dray-bridge.  A  long  hill  is  ascended,  on  top  of  which  there  is 
a  wide- re  aching  view  of  the  Waimarino  Plain  s^ — open  country,  con- 
sisting of  long  rounded  tussocky  ridges,  intersected  by  creeks  and 
swamps.  Most  of  the  creeks  about  here  are  inclined  to  be  danger- 
ously soft  in  the  bottom,  and  horsemen  should  enter  cautiously. 

About  two  miles  to  the  right  is  Okupata,  the  homestead  of 
Messrs.  Eobison  and  Co.,  who  graze  sheep  over  these  plains. 

A  track  branches  off  to  the  left  towards  an  isolated  volcanic  cone 
of  striking  appearance  named  Pukeouaki,  4,023  ft.  Some  distance 
beyond  this  rone  there  is  a  good  lava- stream  extending  from  the 
bottom  almost  to  the  top  of  Ngauruhoe,  which  affords  one  of  the 
easiest  routes  for  ascent  of  this  peak,  and  when  the  dray-road  is 
completed  along  this  western  side  this  will  probably  be  the  favourite 
route.  Good  camping-places  may  be  found  at  the  small  clumps  of 
bush  near  Mangatepopo,  but  all  supplies  and  camping  requisites 
must  be  brought  from  Tokaanu  or  some  other  centre. 

Continuing   the  journey  on  horseback   two  large  streams,  the 
Whakapapaiti  and  the  Whakapapanui,  are  forded.     When  the  rivers  ] 
are  in  fresh  great  care  is  necessary  in  fording,  for  the  bottoms  are 
composed  of  rough  boulders,  on  which  horses  are  apt  to  stumble. 

A  large  swamp  is  now  skirted,  the  track  keeping  round  to  the 
left.  A  belt  of  bush  has  here  to  be  gone  through,  the  Mangahuia 
Stream  being  crossed  about  the  centre  of  it.  The  country  here  is 
mostly  open,  but  scattered  over  it  are  picturesque  clumps  and  belts 
of  bush,  mostly  composed  of  birch-trees,  the  whole  scene  being 
backed  up  by  the  range  of  craters  on  Tongaruroi  by  the  eyer-aotive 
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volcano  Ngauruhoe.  and  further  to  the  south  by  the  colossal  Bua- 
pehu,  which  is  more  or  less  suow-clad,  though  the  northern  side  i& 
biiie  from  about  December  to  April.  The  views  of  the  range  on  thi» 
side  are  distinctly  tiner  than  are  seen  from  the  eastern  side. 

This  park- i ike  country  continues  till  tlie  Waiiimrino  Pa  (2,600  ft.) 
16  reached  at  32  irnh^s.  Hc*re  there  is  a  deserted  Government  hut, 
at  which  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country  it  is  desirable  that 
the  travellers  should  camp  and  spend  the  night,  the  hor&es  being 
tethered  among  the  tussocks  in  front.  There  are  a  few  Natives 
at  this  pa,  but  they  are  gradually  leaving  for  the  wanner  country 
towards  the  Wan^anui  River.  The  hut  above  mentioned  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wairaarino  Creek ^  across  which  is  dense 
forest,  w^hich  spreads  over  the  slopes  to  Hauhangatahi  (4,983  ft.),  a 
valcanic  cone  lonj^  since  extinct. 

From  the  Waimarino  Pa  a  bridle- track,  '28  miles  in  length,  leads 
to  Taunmranui,  but,  except  for  the  splendid  forest  passed  through 
for  20  miles,  this  route  is  uninteresting.  On  this  track  tlie  first 
four  miles  or  so  are  through  open  tussock  country,  when  the  forest 
is  entered.  For  about  2^  miles  the  track  is  newly  formed,  and  in 
good  order,  but  beyond  this  it  is  narrow  m  places,  and  frequently 
blocked  by  scrub  and  fallen  limbs.  Numerous  creeks  are  crossed, 
atl  running  into  the  Piopiotea  or  Whakapapa  Streams,  down  whose 
valleys  the  track  runs.  At  about  20  miles,  after  passing  a  natural 
clearing,  a  grand  totara  forest  is  traversed.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  finest  in  New  Zealand,  Its  area  is  still 
doubtful,  but  covers  probably  8,000  acres.  At  24  miles  the  track 
enters  upon  open  country*  through  which  the  Wanganui  River  is 
seen  far  below,  flowing  between  low  terraces  mostly  composed  of 
pumice.  The  left  bank  of  the  riverj  is  followed  for  about  four  miles, 
when  the  track  crosses  by  a  capital  ford,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Taumaranui  (592  ft.)  is  reached. 

Resuming  the  journey  from  Waimarino  to  Raetihi,  four  miles 
after  leaving  the  pa  the  bush  is  entered,  and  except  for  settlers* 
-clearings  there  is  no  break  till  Raetihi  is  reached.  The  track  is 
notorious  for  being  about  the  worst  in  the  district,  but  it  is  now 
being  converted  into  a  dray -road.  The  forest  is  very  fine,  and 
gradually  becomes  heavier  as  the  elevation  becomes  less,  towards 
Raetihi.  Rimu  is  the  predominant  timber,  but  yellow-,  bl^ck-,  and 
white-pine,  totara,  maire,  and  tawhero  are  also  seen.  Kalkawaka. 
or  New  Zealaud  cedar,  is  also  noticed,  especially  on  the  higher 
elevations.  One  mile  after  entering  the  bush  the  Makatote  Stream, 
running  in  a  gorge  cut  deeply  through  conglomerated  rock,  is 
crossed  by  a  viaduct,  dray-road  width,  520  ft.  long  and  85  ft.  high, 
which  has,  however,  never  yet  been  even  approached  by  wheel- 
traffic.  After  another  mile  and  a  half  has  been  traveled  the 
Manganui-a-te-ao  Stream  is  crossed  by  another  large  bridge,  138  ft. 
long.  Three  miles  further  on  the  Maugaturuturu  is  forded.  The 
water  of  this  river  is  of  a  sulphurous  nature,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  Wangaehu,  and,  like  it,  rises  in  Ruapehu. 
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From  onwards  to  liaetihi,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  there  is  nothing 
of  interest  to  note,  except  the  great  extent  u»nd  Inxuriance  of  the 
forest,  and  occasiooal  pretty  ghmpses  of  Ruapehn,  which  lies  abonti 
5  miles  to  the  left  of  the  track.  Here  and  there  are  settlers'  clear- 
ings, but  the  herculean  labour  of  converting  this  forest-land  into 
farms  is  too  great  for  men  with  limited  means.  The  felling  only  of 
the  bush  is  valued  at  about  £2  an  acre.  There  is  a  gradual  descent 
for  the  last  9  miles  down  the  valley  of  the  Makotuku  Streaoi.  The 
last  two  miles  before  reaching  Baatibi  is  dray-road,  and  partly 
metalled. 

At  20  miles  from  Waimarino  Pa  the  township  of  Raetihi  (1.716  ft.) 
1b  reached, 

Waiouru-Manoaonoho* 

This  is  a  coach-road,  open  all  the  year  round. 

Waiouru,  2,570  ft.,  is  on  the  high  tussocky  plateau  before 
described.  The  route  lies  for  8^  miles  through  open  undulating 
country,  usually  close  to  the  Hautapu  Strea?Ti.  Three  thousand 
trout  were  put  into  this  stream  in  1894.  and  as  its  banks  are  low  and 
clear,  and  it  is  clear  water  with  plenty  of  shelter,  it  ought  soon  to- 
become  a  favourite  fisherman's  resort.  The  Hautapu  River  is 
crossed  by  a  ford,  the  bridge  previously  existing  there  having  been 
washed  away  by  a  flood  in  April,  1897.  A  belt  of  bush  is  passed 
through  for  2  miles,  the  Hautapu  River  rushing  along  deep  down 
below  the  road  on  the  right. 

Turangarere,  10  mtles,  is  situated  in  an  open  valley.  The  Main 
Trunk  line  will  pass  through  it.  The  place  is  very  busy  during  the 
wool  season— packing,  scouring,  drying,  baling,  and  carting  wool. 

Passing  along  through  the  open  country^  Te  Horo  Junction  is 
reached  at  14  miles.  Here  the  road  to  Moawhaugo  and  Napier 
turns  off  to  the  left.     There  is  an  accommodation  house  here. 

Open  undulating  country,  of  very  much  better  quahty,  is  passed 
through  till  the  17-nule  peg  is  reached,  when  a  belt  of  bush  is 
traversed.  After  a  short  glimpse  of  open  country,  bush  is  again 
entered,  and,  except  for  settlement  clearings,  it  continues  all  the  rest 
of  the  distance.  A  long  descent  is  made,  and  the  Hautapu  River  ia 
again  crossed,  this  time  by  a  picturesquelV'Situated  bridge. 

At  21  miles  the  Township  of  Taibape  is  reached-  This  is  at 
present  a  promising  place.  There  are  several  farms  and  a  large 
labour-settlement  in  the  vicinity.  The  route  of  the  proposed  rail- 
way is  again  struck  here.  There  will  be  a  large  viaduct  across 
the  Otaihape  Greek.  The  coach-horses  are  hert-  changed,  the  pas- 
sengers meanwhile  having  lunch  at  one  of  the  two  accomraodation- 
houses.  Prom  Taibape  the  road  runs  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hautapu  River  for  miles  through  splendid  bush-country,  mostly 
flat. 

At  25 J  miles  there  is  a  road  (Torere)  turning  off  to  the  left,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  which  there  is  a  bridge  83  ft.  long,  thrown 
across  a  deep  canon  cut  in  the  papa  by  the  Hautapu  River. 
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At  26^  mjles  Utiku,  a  settlement  on  Native  land,  is  reached* 
The  place  is  kept  busy  by  the  co-operative  men  working  on  the  rail- 
way and  adjacent  roads,  as  well  as  those  employed  in  the  BawmilL 
the  timber  being  mostly  conveyed  by  wagons  from  here  to  Mangao- 
noho.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  there  is  a  splendid  gorge  on 
the  Hautapn  River,  Low  undulating  ridges,  with  fine  forest,  are 
passed  for  the  next  2  miles,  parties  of  co-operative  workmen  being 
seen  to  the  left  engaged  in  tbe  formation  of  the  North  Island  Main 
Trunk  Eailway.  Fine  sandstone  precipices  tower  over  the  road  at 
28J  ndlefi,  the  Eengitikei  River  running  to  the  left  iu  a  confined  bed 
cut  200  ft.  below  the  adjoining  terraces. 

From  29  miles  the  road  climbs  round  rougli  sandstone  and  papa 
sidelinga  for  7|  miles.  Extensive  views  are  obtained  (especially 
about  the  32-mile  peg)  of  the  forest-clad  valley  of  the  Rangitikei 
River,  while  about  20  miles  to  the  east  lie  the  Ruahine  Mountains, 
whose  bare,  rugged  tops  are  5,000  ft.  high  and  more. 

From  here  onward  the  settlement  clenrings  become  more  and 
more  extensive.  The  land  being  of  excellent  qoality  is  eagerly  taken 
up.  The  road  runs  down  the  valley  of  the  Mangaweka  Creek  for 
3  miles,  when,  on  rounding  a  point  Mangaweka  Township,  37  miles, 
elevation  1,066 ft. »  comes  suddenly  into  view.  This  township  was 
sold  in  March,  1895  ;  since  then  its  growth  has  been  remarkable. 
Within  a  2- mile  radius  it  already  has  a  population  of  over  seven 
hundred.  Corner  sections  are  changing  hands  at  large  sums.  The 
cause  of  this  sudden  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
Government  money  spent  in  the  vicinity  on  railway,  road,  and 
bridge  works,  but  more  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  new  country 
being  developed  in  the  surrounding  district,  most  of  which  drains 
into  here.  A  large  bridge  is  being  erected  across  the  Rangitikei 
River,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  township.  The  cliffs  of  the 
Rangitikei  for  several  miles  both  up  and  down  from  the  bridge  are 
exceedingly  picturesque,  ranging  in  height  from  200  ft.  to  400  ft,, 
every  available  space  of  ground  being  covered  with  vegetation.  It  is, 
however,  melancholy  to  notice  how^  this  scenery  is  being  spoiled  of 
much  of  its  charm,  by  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  native  bush 
in  places  where  the  ground  is  bo  rough  as  to  be  almost  useless  for 
any  practical  purpose. 

From  Maogaweka  roads  run  eastward  to  Kawhatau  and  Pern- 
berton,  and  westwards  to  Te  Kapua.  The  coaches  only  stop  here 
for  a  few  minutes  to  pick  up  maols  ;  but  if  good  accommodation  is 
desired  it  may  be  obtained.  Horses  or  buggies  may  be  hired  here 
at  reasonable  rates.  Tbe  railway  works  to  this  point  are  now  almost 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Makohine  Viaduct.  The  work 
involved  in  constructing  the  railway  northwards  of  Pouwhakarua  ia 
of  a  very  heavy  and  costly  nature. 

Crossing  Mangaweka  flat,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  perfectly 
straight »  Pouwhakarua  Hill  is  climbed.  After  descending  the  same 
and  traversing  4  miles  of  flats,  now  all  in  giass,  the  Township  of 
Ohingaiti,  4B|  milesi  elevation  838  ft.,  is  reached. 
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In  the  present  state  of  the  railway- works  the  trains  do  not  come 
further  than  Mangaonoho,  at  47f  miles.  As  ihe  accommodation 
there  is  limited^  the  coaches  usually  stay  the  night  at  Ohingaiti  and 
catch  the  early  train  from  Mangaonoho  in  the  morning.  There  are 
three  hotels  in  Ohingaiii.  Horses  and  buggies  may  be  hired  here. 
This  township  was  very  busy  some  years  ago,  but  is  now  being 
supplanted  by  Mangaweka.  The  coaches  usually  arrive  here  about 
5  p.m.  and  leave  next  morning  for  Mangaonoho  at  5.45,  in  time  to 
catch  ihe  6.40  a.m.  train  for  Wanganui  or  Palnrerston  North. 

Leaving  Ohingaiti  by  either  of  the  two  lines  of  coaches,  the  road 
at  about  45  miles  passes  just  along  the  top  of  the  Rangitikei  Cliffs, 
200  ft-  almost  vertical  above  the  river ;  then  a  sharp  descent  (1  in 
13-2)  is  made  to  the  Makobine  Stream,  crossed  by  a  bridge  96  ft. 
long. 

Fifty  yards  up  stream  the  Makohine  Viaduct  for  the  Trunk 
Railway  is  now  under  construction.  It  is  a  large  structure.  750  ft. 
long  and  288  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral span  of  176  ft.,  with  two  side-spans  of  247  ft,  and  two  end- 
spans  of  40  ft.  each,  all  founded  on  concrete  piers^  those  for  the  cen- 
tral span  being  especially  massive.  The  piers  are  composed  of  steel 
lattice-work  towerSj  the  superstructure  consisting  of  two  lattice- 
W'Ork  steel  trusses.  The  approacli  to  it  on  the  southern  side  is 
through  a  tunnel  9  chains  long.  A  sharp  ascent  is  again  made  out 
of  the  Makohine  Valley,  when  after  another  mile  and  a  half  of  flatiJ 
Mangaonoho  Station,  47 J  mlleSi  is  reached.  This  is  the  present 
terminus  of  the  railway. 

Hunterville  is  the  first  station  reached.  A  pleasing  ride  or  dnve 
from  here  is  up  the  Turakina  Valley  Road.  There  is  pretty  scenery 
nearly  all  the  way.  Along  the  Turakina  River  the  cliff©  are  very  ; 
striking.  The  river  is  crossed  at  12  miles  by  a  ford  made  of^ 
concrete.  At  17  miles  there  are  tw^o  fine  falls,  the  lower  one 
(Rerepara)  with  a  depth  of  about  80  ft.,  and  the  upper  one  (Otaemata) 
about  25  ft.  There  are  other  falls  3  miles  higher  up  even  finer,  only 
they  are  as  yet  maccessible  by  vehicle. 

From  Hunterville  the  train  proceeds  to  Marton  (491  ft.)  where 
the  njain  line  is  struck.  Distances  from  Junction :  To  Wanganui, 
34  miies  ;  Palraerston  North,  29  miles  ;  Wellington,  117  miles.  From 
Marton  to  Wanganui,  a  journey  of  a  little  over  two  hours  by  train, 
good  well-settled  couotr>^  is  passed,  sheep-grazing  being  the  chief 
use  to  which  the  land  is  put.  The  country  is  of  a  terrace  formation. 
The  Turakina  and  Wangaehu  Rivers  are  crossed.  A  stiff  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  Fordell  Hill  is  made.  A  few  miles  down  the 
Matarawa  Valley  the  Wanganui  River  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  600  ft- 
long,  in  five  spans  on  cylinder  piers,  and  Wanganui  is  reached. 
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TUHOELAND. 

[By  Elbdon  Best.] 

The  isolated  district  known  as  Tuhoeland,  or  the  Drewera  Count 
is  situated  between  Rotorua,  the  thermal  district  of  the  North 
Island,  and  Hawkers  Bay  on  the  East  Coast.  It  haa  an  area  of 
about  700,000  acres,  aod  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme*  containing 
but  very  little  flat  land.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  forest, 
with  the  exception  of  cleanngs  made  by  Natives  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation.  On  the  tributaries  of  the  Whinnaki  River  lies  a  splendid 
forest  of  totara,  a  valuable  timber.  The  soil  is  light,  being  usually 
a  few  inches  of  vegetable  soil  overlying  pumice  sand. 

This  district  is  inhabited  by  the  Tuhoe  or  Urewera  tribe  of 
Maoris,  who  are  direct  descendants  of  the  original  Polynesian  people 
of  New  Zealand  found  here  after  the  famous  migration  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Maori  to  these  isles  at  about  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Urewera  have  ever  been  noted  as  a  warlike  and  mdependent 
people,  fierce,  wild  bosh  men,  who  raided  down  upon  their  lowland 
neighbours  on  all  sides,  and  who  for  many  generations  past 
gradually  extended  the  boundaries  of  their  tribal  lands  at  the  poiot 
of  the  spear. 

From  an  ethnologica.1  point  of  view,  this  tribe  is  the  most 
interesting  of  any  of  the  Native  peoples.  They  have  always  been 
isolated  from  the  changing  tribes  of  the  lowlands,  and  have  thus 
preserved  to  a  great  extent  the  old-time  customs,  as  also  a  vast 
amount  of  legendary  and  sacerdotal  lore. 

These  Urewera  were  our  most  bitter  foes  during  the  Maori  war, 
and  have  kept  their  country  closed  to  Europeans  until  some  four 
years  back,  when  road -surveyors  were  sent  in  to  lay  off  a  line  of  j 
roati  to  connect  the  Eotorua  district  with  the  East  Coast,  the 
desired  result  being  fortunately  obtained  without  serious  trouble 
through  a  firm  pohcy  being  adhered  to  by  the  Government  of  New 
Zttaland. 

As   a   specimen   of   Native    legends,   we   present   the   following  ■ 
account   of    how   Maui,   the  Polynesian    demi*god,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  eternal  life  for  mankind— in  the  days  when  the  world  wa» 
youug: — 


How  Maui  Strove  to  Gain  Eternal.  Life  for  Mankind, 

Far  back  in  the  very  night  of  time  dwelt  Maui  the  Hero,  son  of  1 
Taranga.     He  it  was  who  slew  Tuna,  the  dreail  eei*god,  and  stayed 
the  sun  in  its  course  by  snaring  it  at  the  edge  of  the  world,  where 
the  sky  hangs  down,  that  it  might  travel  more  slowly  through  thd| 
heavens  and  thus  lengthen  the  hours  of  light  to  man.     For  man  was' 
yet  young  upon  the  earth,  and  remembered  full  well  iihe  horrors  of 
the  Primal  Darkness  before  Light  was. 
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Reingi  (the  Sky)  lay  with  Papa  (the  Earth  Mother).  Born  of 
the  Great  Void  and  Darkoess  were  they,  and  begat  Tane,  the  god 
(tutelary  deity)  of  forests  and  of  birds  ;  and  Tq,  the  Red -eyed,  god 
of  war»  who  turns  his  dread  visage  upon  mankind  ^  when  war  parties 
ravage  the  earth  and  wailing,  desolation,  and  the  lierce  joV  of 
slaughter  fills  the  land  ;  and  Boago  of  the  Peaceful  Mind,  whose 
mission  was  to  cultivate  the  soil  aad  strive  against  war. 

And  Tane  took  Hine-rauamoa,  who  descended  to  the  under*  world, 
where  she  became  Queen  of  Hades,  and  was  known  as  Hine-nui-te- 
Po  (the  Great  Goddess  of  Oblivion  or  Death) .  She  it  is  who  drags 
down  the  ofiTspring  of  man  to  the  Realm  of  Darkness. 

Maui  of  the  Many  Lands  arose.  He  said  :  **  Let  deatli  be  brief, 
and,  as  the  moon  dies  and  returns  again  to  life,  young  and  beautiful, 
so  let  man  die  and  revive,"  But  Hine  of  the  Dark  World  said : 
*•  Not  so.  Let  death  be  eternal,  that  wailiug  and  grief  maybe  the 
pordon  of  man  for  all  time/'  And  Papa  (the  Earth  Mother)  spoke : 
'*  Keturn  unto  me  my  children,  for  they  shiill  know  death.  Prom 
me  they  sprang,  and  to  me  shall  they  return." 

And  Maui  the  Hero  spoke  truly.  For  we  know  that  the  moon 
wanes  and  dies,  and  that  she  goes  afar  off  to  bathe  in  the  Wai-ora- 
o-Tane  (the  Life-giving  Waters  of  Tane),  where  she  revives  and 
returns  to  us  again  young  and  fair. 

Then  the  thought  came  to  Maui.  He  would  descend  to  the  Reinga 
(Hades),  and  by  entering  the  womb  of  Hine-nui-te-Po  he  would 
obtain  her  vianawa  (vitality,  breath  of  hfe).  Then  life  would  deparc* 
from  that  dread  goddess.  No  more  would  man  be  dragged  down  to 
decay  and  death,  but  life  eternal  be  his  for  evermore.  Then  shall 
man  say,—  "  Behold  !  It  is  Maui,  son  of  Taranga.  Maui,  the  Sun 
Snarer,  has  brought  eternal  life  to  man/' 

So  Maui  called  upon  his  people,  the  forest  folk,  the  Hakuturi 
and  the  Children  of  Tane  (birds),  and  told  them  of  this,  his  great 
task.  But  they  said:  *'Go  not,  0,  Maui,  for  never  shalt  thou 
prevail  against  great  Hine  of  the  Might,  but  death  shall  be  thy  lot." 

But  Maui  persisted.  Slionkl  he  who  conquered  the  Bun  shrink 
in  dismay  from  this  man-destroyjog  Hine?  Not  so.  And  ihe  way 
opened  to  them  as  they  went,  Maui  and  thn  light- hearteil  forest 
people,  the  sunny-haired  fairies,  and  the  singing  birds. 

So  came  they  to  the  drear  realm  of  Hine  of  the  Sullen  Deeps,  and 
found  that  fearsome  female  asleep.  Then  Maui  warned  his  com- 
panions that  they  might  make  no  noise  to  awaken  the  Queen  of 
Hades,  and  proceeded  to  enter  into  her  tliat  he  might  obtain  her 
mauawa.  But  even  as  he  entered  so  far  as  his  shoulders,  the  little 
tiivakvaka  (fan tail,  a  bird),  thoughtless  and  merry  as  now,  laughed 
aloud  at  the  strange  sight.  Then  Hine  of  the  Night  awoke,  and 
Maui  the  Hero  knew  Dpath. 

Now  Hine  had  long  known  of  Maui*8  desire  to  destroy  her 
dread  power,  and  had  worked  the  works  of  old  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  slay  him.  She  first  sent  the  mosquito  to  obtain  a  drop  of 
tlie  blood  of  Maui  as  his  ahua  (semblance),  and  to  be  used  as  an 
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okona.'^  But  Maui  heard  the  humming  of  the  mosquito,  and  slew  it 
Then  Hine  sent  the  silent  navm  (sandfly),  which  obtained  a  drop  o£ 
Maui's  blood  and  hastened  back  with  it.  The  hfe  of  Maui  now  lay 
in  the  hand  of  Hine  of  the  Night,  and  the  end  was  near.  Great, 
inneedt  were  the  powers  of  our  ancestors  in  itmkuiu,  and  so  it  was  that  I 
Maui  found  death.  And  man,  for  whom  he  died,  shall  never  gain  [ 
eternal  life,  but  die— and  die— and  die. 


THE   JOURNEY   FROM   CHRISTCHURCH   TO  THE    WEST 

C0A8T. 
[From  a  pftp«r  by  G*  J.  RoBEaxsJ 
The    most  -  frequented    route    into    and    out    of   Westlaiid    is    md] 
Arthur's  Pass.     The  whole  distance  from  Hokitika  and  Grey  mouth, ' 
the  leading  centres,  may  be  traversed  by  rail  and  coach,  and  is  a 
favourite  run  for  cyclists,  who  pronounce  it  one  of  the  smoothest 
journeys  in  the  island. 

Springfield,  44  miles  by  train  from  Christchurch,  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  1,252  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  the  usual  stai ting-place  for 
what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  coach- trips  in  the  colony, 
along  the  Christchurch^Hokitika  Road,  which  is  kept  in  splendid 
order,  being  one  of  the  few  roads  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony.  Lord  Brassey,  in  writing  of  it,  says  :  *'  The  road  is  in  many 
places  cut  out  of  tiie  steep  face  of  a  precipice,  with  sharp  turns  in 
most  critical  places.  If  the  horses  were  not  perfectly  trained,  and 
the  driving  most  skilful,  coaching  would  be  impracticable." 

The  Kowhai  Bush  Village,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Tor- 
lesse,  on  the  edge  of  the  Kowhai  Forest,  1300  ft.  above  sea-level, 
3  miles  hy  road  or  rail  from  Springfield,  is  a  very  favourite  resort  for 
picnic  parties,  and  for  excursionists  from  Christchurch  and  the  sur- 
rounding plains.  Comfortable  rooms  can  be  secured  from  several  of 
the  settlers  at  reasonable  rates  by  those  wishing  to  extend  their 
stay.  Trips  beyond  the  village  can  he  made,  either  on  foot  or 
horseback,  to  the  Waimakariri  Gorge,  Otarama,  the  waterfalls,  and 
Staircase  Gully. 

About  5  miles  from  the  hotel  at  Springfield,  lying  under  Mount 
Torlesse,  is  the  Rubicon  Lake,  on  which  skating  may  be  had  in 
suitable  weather. 

Another  attraction  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Torlesse,  an  easy  climb,  which  can  be  undertaken  either  from  Spring- 
field or  Kowhai  Bush.  A  njagnificent  panorama  of  the  whole  of 
North  Canterbury,  Banks  Peninsula,  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Southern  Alps,  awaits 
those  who  reach  the  top,  w-hich  is  6,433  ft.  above  sea-level.  From, 
where  the  ascent  comDaences  it  is  l,400fL,  making  a  chmb  of  5,000  ft.J 

*  Ohonft, — Something  connected  witb  &  person,  9,  piece  of  hjs  clothing,  or 
hair,  &c.,  used  as  a  medium  over  which  to  perform  the  ritea  of  fitaktUu  (witoh- 
craft)  Id  order  to  slay  the  original. 
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which  should  easily  be  done  in  four  hours  by  quite  inexperienced 
climbers. 

From  the  hotel  at  Springfield,  where  good  accommodation  can 
always  be  obtained,  horses  and  vehicles  are  on  hire  at  reasonable 
rates,  experienced  drivers  being  supplied  when  required.  Situated 
within  a  mile  of  Springfield  are  pottery* works,  and  mines  from 
which  an  excellent  Ugnite-coal  is  obtained. 

Nine  miles  from  Springtield,  on  the  Hokitika  Road,  the  foot  of 
Porter's  Pass  is  reached,  about  2,000  ft.  above  sea- level.  The  road 
ascends  to  the  pass  by  easy  gradients,  the  top,  3,102  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  being  the  highest  point  touched  on  the  road ;  from  top  to 
bottom  being  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter. 

A  mile  and  a  half  further  on  Lake  Lyndon  is  reached.  Here  the 
road  from  the  Rakaia  and  Lake  Coleridge  branches  off. 

Five  miles  beyond  the  lake  the  Castle  Hill  Bocks  are  reached, 
These  form  fantastic  groups  of  various  forms,  and  fine  bold  masses 
of  limestone  rocks,  from  which  an  excellent  building-stone  is 
obtained.  The  limestone  caves,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Castle  Hill  Hotel,  and  less  than  half  a  mile  from  where  the 
main  road  crosses  the  Broken  Elver,  are  of  great  interest.  The 
whole  Cave  Stream  runs  underneath  the  surface  through  a  limestone 
cavern  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  stream  rushing  into  the  cavern 
over  a  w^aterfall  about  20  ft.  in  height.  For  the  first  few  chains  it  is 
very  difficult  to  follow,  on  account  of  deep  pools,  but  after  these 
are  passed  the  stream  can  easily  be  followed  through  the  cavern  to 
its  junction  with  the  Broken  River,  where,  at  the  exit,  there  is  a 
beaut  if  ni  natural  cavern,  through  which  a  very  large  load  of  straw 
might  he  taken  withont  touching  the  top  or  sides*  The  Castle  Hill 
Hotel,  20  miles  from  Springfield,  and  2,371  ft.  above  sea-level,  sur- 
rounded by  ranges  and  peaks  from  6,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft.  high,  is  an 
ideal  resort  for  invalids  and  those  desirous  of  a  thorough  change. 

Seven  miles  further  on  Lake  Pearson,  1,990  ft.  above  sea-level, 
is  reached.  This  is  a  sheet  of  water  two  miles  and  a  half  long  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  round  which  the  road  winds  for  over 
a  mile. 

Within  a  few  miles  the  road  passes  Lake  Grasinere,  with  easy 
sloping  fiats  on  the  southern  side,  and  abrupt  precipitouR  country 
covered  with  scrub  and  patches  of  bush  on  the  north.  The  Cass, 
35  miles  from  Springfield,  and  2,371  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  the  junc- 
tion for  the  road  leading  to  the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Waimakariri.  The  cuttings  along  the  Waimakariri  are  very  in- 
teresting, the  road  in  places  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  in 
places  built  up  from  the  river  a  considerable  height. 

The  Bealey,  45  miles  from  Springfield,  situated  2,130  ft.  above 
sea-level,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bealey  and  Waimakariri  Rivers,  is 
the  usual  stopping- pi  ace  for  the  night,  occasionally  as  many  as  a 
hundred  visitors  having  been  there  at  once.  Lying  at  the  foot  of 
rugged  mountaina,  covered  to  a  height  of  over  4,000ft.  with  tawhai, 
and  runmog  back  into  perpetual  saow%  the  situation  of  the  Bealey 
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Township  is  a  particularly  favoured  one,  the  sunsetB  on  the  eveninga 
after  a  Bor'- wester  being  remarkably  fine. 

From  the  Bealey  an  interesting  trip  is  to  the  hea^-waters  of 
the  Waimakariri,  where  there  is  an  easily -accessible  glacier.  There 
is  a  fair  riding- track  to  vvitliin  2  miles  of  the  glacier,  which  could 
easily  be  extended  right  up  to  it.  From  the  junction  of  the  Crow 
Kiver,  6  miles  above  the  Bealey,  the  first  true  glacier  is  seen, 
ascending  to  about  4,500ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  former  tributary,  on  the  Boutbern  flank  of  Mount 
Holiest  on.  About  a  mile  beyond  the  junction  of  the  northern 
branch,  and  10  miles  from  the  Bealey,  the  White  River  turns 
to  the  south,  and  its  valley  for  a  mile  and  a  half  has  still  a  con- 
siderable width.  Here,  at  an  elevation  of  400ft.,  the  growth  of 
the  Fag  us  (tawhai)  ceases.  The  view  up  the  valley,  narrowing 
with  alniofit  every  step,  now  assutnes  each  moment  a  grander  ana 
more  alpine  aspect.  A  high  peak  with  nobie  outlines  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  from  which  a  glacier  of  considerable  pro- 
portions descends.  The  mountains  on  the  left  bank  also  rise  high 
into  the  sky,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  from  wliich  small 
glaciers  and  torrents  issue,  several  of  the  latter  forming  tine  water- 
falls, llu!  mountains  on  the  right  bank  rise  ahiiost  perpendicularly 
for  more  than  3,000 ft.  above  the  valley,  jio  that  only  here  and  there 
can  snow  remain  lodged  on  the  leR^er  declivities.  After  2  miles  the 
rocks  on  both  sides  approach  closely,  and  for  2  miles  more  the  river 
forms  a  series  of  rapids  and  smaller  falls,  possessing  a  different 
character  from  that  of  our  large  glacier  rivers.  Near  Iheir  sources 
at  several  points  old  moraine  accumulations  cross  the  valley;  through 
which  the  river  has  formed  a  narrow  passage.  Near  its  termination 
the  valley  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  has  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre,  into  which  the  main  glacjer,  aljout  200  yards  wide  at  its 
termmal  face,  descends  to  4/260  ft.  above  sea-ievel. 

About  half  a  imle  from  the  Jiead  of  the  valley,  at  an  aliitude  of 
about  6,000  ft.,  a  magrnticent  sight  is  offered  to  the  traveller  by  a 
large  glacier  broken  up  into  the  wildest  and  strangest  forms,  actually 
overhangmg  a  perpendicular  rocky  wall  about  1,000  ft.  high,  and  at 
one  spot,  where  a  small  rill  could  form,  it  descends  for  some  die* 
tance  in  the  sliape  of  a  gigantic  icicle,  A  rare  harvest  of  alpine 
plants  may  here  be  gathered. 

After  leavhig  the  Bealey  Township  the  road  crosses  the  Wai~ 
makarjii,  winning  up  througli  aveiiueH  of  tawhai,  along  the  steep 
banks  of  the  Bealey  River. 

About  H  ndles  from  the  Bealey  the  Devil's  Punchbowl  is  reached. 
This  i^  the  basin  of  a  magmficeni,  waterfall,  broken  in  the  middle, 
of  a  total  height  of  over  500  ft. 

The  road  from  here  ascends  very  rapidly  up  the  slopes  of  Artliur*B 
Pass,  through  a  dense  tawhai  forest,  until  it  reaches  the  summit, 
3,038ft.  above  sea-ieveL  Looking  to  the  south,  the  Goldney 
Glacier  is  seen  arising  out  of  the  perj>etua]  snows  of  Mount  Rol* 
lestoo. 
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Fares. 

The  coach -fare  from  Springfield  to  JacksoQ*B  (distance  14:  raileB* 
the  present  termini  of  the  railway  od  either  side  of  the  range)  is 
£2  10s.  single,  and  £3  158.  return.  This  does  not  include  meals,  or 
expenses  for  the  night  passed  at  the  Bealey.  The  service  is  twice  a 
week. 

Akthue  s  Pass. 

Leaving  the  Pass,  the  road  runs  westward »  and  is  fairly  level  for 
a  mile  along  the  northern  side  of  the  tarn -dotted  depression  which 
lies  between  the  moss- grown  angular  rocks  of  two  ancient  lateral 
moraines.  The  bottom  of  this  trough  is  carpeted  with  a  velvety 
sward,  variegated  with  a  sprinkling  of  alpine  flora  and  blossoniiog 
shrubs.  The  a'ijacent  sidelings  are  covered  with  loose  tiebris, 
partly  overlaid  with  brooms,  veranicas,  &c.,  with  interspaces  of 
tussock  grass.  Above  all,  on  eitiier  side,  stand  the  bold,  rongbeoed 
slopes  of  the  main  divide,  ribbed  with  naked  spurs  and  scarreti  by 
numerous  stoue  cmiloirs.  Looking  eastward,  the  far-reaching  vista 
of  the  bush-clad  faces  and  rock*crowned  heights  of  the  Bealey  Gorge 
may  be  seen,  W'hile  outlined  in  the  distance  loom  up  thf^  smooth- 
flanked  mountains  of  the  Waimakariri  Valley.  Westward,  on  tlie 
right,  appear  the  rocky  crests  of  Hiirs  Peak,  and  on  the  left  the 
snow^-flecked  summit  of  Mount  Temple,  with  the  miniature  Goldney 
Glacier  overhanging  the  rock-strewn  slopes  of  the  Upper  Otira. 

Otiha  Gokqk. 

The  road  now  dips  sharply  into  the  valley,  whence  a  short 
smooth  stretch,  bordered  by  stunted  cedar  and  the  pahn-topped 
neinei,  leads  to  a  huge  talus  of  enormous  rocks,  up  and  down  which  , 
it  winds  to  tlie  top  of  the  '*  Zigzag,"  from  which  a  lovely  view  is 
obtained.  Behind  and  in  front  are  precipices,  fully  2,000  ft.  high, 
topped  by  fantastic  rocky  pinnacles,  presenting  hold  faces  of  rock 
ahnost  destitute  of  vegetation.  Below,  on  the  left,  the  river  wurgee 
over  obstructing  boulders,  and  falls  in  picturesque  cascades;  in  front 
appears  the  ravine  of  the  Otira  Gorge,  coated  with  shaggy,  gnarled, 
storm-twisted  forest,  and  bounded  hy  the  snowy  crown  of  Mount 
Barron.  The  gratje  now  descends  rapidly,  snaking  through  accunm- 
lations  of  rocks  overgrown  with  dwarfed  rat  as.  and  a  tangle  of  alpine 
underbush.  And  thence  for  a  distance  of  2|  miles  there  are  obtained 
swiftly-succeeding  glimpses  of  waterfalls,  fissured  cliffs,  and  plung- 
ing rapids.  The  coach-road  twists  down  the  canon,  sometimes 
benched  out  of  the  rock  and  overhanging  the  foaming  river  200  ft. 
below ;  at  other  places  the  traveller  is  carried  along  on  timber  but- 
tresses almost  level  with  the  water,  crossing  and  recrossmg  the 
stream  on  smgle-span  bridges  of  120  ft.  clear,  which  appear  dwarfed 
by  the  surrounding  magnitudes,  until,  sweeping  round  a  bush-clad 
spur,  the  stage  of  Otira  is  reached  at  the  junction  of  the  Roiles- 
ton  River,  This  small  settlement  consists  of  the  hotel,  roadman's 
cotca-ge,  and   Cobb  and  Co/s  stables.      The  telephone-   and    post- 
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offices  are  located  in  the  hotel,  which  commands  an  extensive  out- 
look on  the  Hurrounding  m on n tains. 

Varied  excursioos  from  this  as  a  centre  may  be  made  on  foot, 
horseback,  or  by  buggy.  ^m 

One  excursion  is  up  the  gorge,  passing  the  intermittent  hot-spring^l 
and  inakiog  rests  in  the  many  nooks  which  are  inviting  by  their  coo^^ 
shadows  and  bright  outlooks.  The  gorge  can  be  explored  on  horse- 
back or  by  buggy,  or  it  may  be  comfortably  exploited  on  foot  in  six 
hours  J  and  a  rich  harvest  ji^afchered  of  ferns,  mosses,  and  alpine 
flowers.  A  succession  of  days  can  be  enjoyably  employed  on  this 
outing. 

The  whole  or  part  of  a  day  may  be  taken   on   horseback,  by 
buggy,  or  on  foot  down  the  valley  of  the  Ofcira,  every  bend  of  th^ 
road  diacloeing  new  prospects  before  and  behind,  the  luxuriant  ve^ 
tatioo  on  either  hand  tempting  many  side  excursions. 

A  third  is  with  horse  or  on  foot  up  the  boulder-strewn  valley  of 
the  BoUeston  River.  In  half  an  hour  the  tourist  is  out  of  sight  of 
civilisation  and  surrounded  by  lofty  rock- faces  patched  with  snow, 
scored  by  deep  tTullies,  and  sw^athed  with  forest. 

A  fourth  excursion  includes  various  easy  ascents  of  the  adjacent 
hills,  which  may  be  made  oo  foot,  up  Goat  Hill  just  behind,  and 
Mount  Barron  right  in  front  of  the  hotel  ;  up  the  grassy,  shale* 
strewn  slopes  of  the  divide  at  the  Pass,  and  up  Hill's  Peak-  A 
pleasant  scramble  just  behind  the  hotel  can  be  obtained  up  Barrack 
Creek,  the  terminus  being  a  lovely  waterfall.  The  experienced 
mountaineer  can  attempt  various  peaks  in  the  vicinity,  such  as 
Mount  Franklin,  at  the  head  of  Deception  Riven  and  Mounts  Kolles- 
ton,  Temple,  and  Armstrong  at  the  sources  of  Otira  and  Rollestoi^J 
Elvers.  ^H 

The  New  Zealand, Midland  Railway  is  in  course  of  construction 
from  Jackson's  to  a  point  in  the  Otira  Valley,  about  1^  miles  below 
the  Otira  Gorge  Hotel,  and  the  works  are  now  so  far  forward  tba 
the  authorities  expect  to  be  able  to  open  the  line  for  public  traflic  b]j 
Christmas,  1899. 

ArCKEN'S. 

Leaving  the  Otira,  the  road  crosses  the  river  and  works  down 
the  western  bank,  skirting  the  forested  base  of  the  Barron  and  Kelly 
Ranges.  Every  mile  reveals  new  beauties  of  scenery,  for,  as  the 
road  passes  the  outlet  of  numerous  gorges,  glimpses  are  obtained  oi 
distant  peaks,  while  each  moment  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Kaimat^^^ 
Range  loom  nearer  and  nearer,  uutih  rattling  down  a  beech-coveredJ^B 
avenue,  Aicken's  is  reached.  This  has  been  happily  termed  *'a 
quiet  nook  on  the  West  Coast  Road."  *The  surroundings  are  very 
lovely,  and  fine  collections  may  be  made  of  rare  ferns  and  mosses, 
A  post-oflice  and  telephone  is  attached  to  this  hostelry,  which  is 
conveniently  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Teremakau  and  Otira 
Valleys,  thus  permitting  three  main  outlets.  First,  either  by  buggy, 
on   horseback,  or  on   foot,  up  the  main  road  towards  the  Otira. 
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Second,  dowa  the  coach-road  towards  Jackson's.  Third,  on  horse- 
hack,  up  the  main  valley  of  the  Teremakau,  amongst  ever-changing 
aspects  of  mountain,  forest,  and  flood. 

Two  other  favourite  outings  from  this  centre  are  frequently  made 
by  artists  and  others — viz.,  ascents  of  Kelly's  Hill  and  Mount 
Alexander,  on  both  of  which  ranges  are  several  heautifal  tarns 
begirt  with  eidelweiss  and  other  alpine  plants,  while  the  views  from 
the  summits  are  superb  and  far-reaching, 

JaCK80N*8. 

Proceeding  westward  the  road  passes  through  an  avenue  of 
magnificent  red-  and  black- pine  forest  for  a  mile,  when  the  valley  of 
the  Teremakau  opens  forth  irdand  and  seaward,  spreading  out  an 
ever-changing  viBta  of  forest-clad  mountains,  the  giant  cone  of 
Mount  Alexander  douiinating  the  whole.  The  vegetation  alters 
every  mile  onward,  scattered  tree- ferns  are  visible,  todeas  abound, 
until,  on  reaching  Jackson's,  the  forest- trees  have  attained  their 
full  proportions,  and  the  undergrowiug  tangle  of  ferns,  shrubs,  and 
creepers  exhibit  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  lower  country.  Nature 
here  offers  a  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  farmer,  and  the  best 
efforts  of  the  bushman  barely  succeed  in  redeeming  the  few  isolated 
patches  passed  en  route.  Jackson's  is  the  present  terminus  of  the 
railway,  and  contains  post-othce,  telegraph -station,  school,  the  scat- 
tered houses,  stores,  and  cots  of  the  workmen  employed  on  mining-, 
road-,  and  railway-works ;  it  lias  two  hotels,  and  is  also  the  coach 
stage.  It  is  likewise  the  place  whence  the  miners,  who  are  exploit- 
ing the  gold-bearing  reefs  in  the  vicinity,  obtain  their  supplies. 

From  here  the  traveller  has  the  choice  of  two  routes:  either 
by  rail  to  Stillwater  Junction,  and  thence  to  Greymouth  and  Hoki- 
tika  or  Reef  ton,  or  by  coach  down  the  Teremakau  Valley  to  Kumara, 
and  thence  north,  or  southward, 

Gkeymouth. 
This  borough  is  the  principal  shipping  port  of  Westland,  large 
quantities  of  coal  and  timber  being  annually  exported.  There  is 
regular  steamer  coiumuoication  with  all  pans  of  the  colony,  and 
the  s.s.  "  Waipara  "  connects  twice  weekly  with  Hokitika.  The 
visitor  has  here  the  choice  of  several  comfortable  hotels,  which  are 
all  centrally  situated. 

HOKITIKA. 

This  town  is  prettily  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hokitika  River, 
quite  close  to  the  sea-beach.  It  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  adjacent 
sawmills,  farming  settlements,  and  gold-mines. 

To  Lake  Mahioapua  is  the  favourite  trip  of  strangers  an^i  the 
townspeople,  who  usually  make  it  a  whole  day's  outing.  Mahinapua 
Creek  is  a  canaldike  stream  which  wmds  for  five  miles  through  the 
dense  forest,  edged  by  charming  aquatic  plants,  and  reflecting  the 
whole  with  marvellous  accuracy.  Mahinapua  Lake  is  completely 
bush-girt,  and  has  numberless  corners  of  sylvan  beauty. 
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Another  trip  is  to  Kanieri  Lake,  11  miles,  by  a  smooth,  well-kept 
earn  age -road,  which  piisses  through  the  riiiriin^  township  of  Kanieri, 
and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Kanieri  River,  of  which  beautiful 
peeps  are  obtained.  This  lake  lies  amongst  inoun tains.  The  bush- 
clad  bills  sweep  upward  from  the  water's  edge  on  either  side,  wiih 
the  distant  snow -topped  range  io  the  background,  and  this  again  is 
reflected  in  the  placid  waters.  Almost  equally  fine  is  the  prospect 
of  the  snows  and  intervening  hills  from  Hans  Islands  on  the  left. 
By  taking  boat  the  coves  and  gulfs  may  be  explored,  and  delightfully 
refreshing  rambles  can  be  taken  to  the  Dorothy  and  other  falls. 
There  is  a  good  hotel  at  the  lake,  and  boats  are  always  on  hand. 
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MOD  NT  COOK  DISTRICT. 
[By  T.  N,  Bhodkhick,  Dsatriot  SurYo>or,] 
Thb  oldest  and  most  generally  accepted  limitation  of  the  **  Southern 
Alps*'  is  that  given  by  Hochstetter,  when  he  defines  it  as  being  that 
portion  of  the  main  range  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand 
cjomniencing  on  the  south  side  of  the  saddle  between  the  Teremakau 
and  Hurunui  Rivers,  on  the  boundary  between  the  Provinces  of 
Nelson  and  Canterbury,  ms  far  south  as  Haast's  Pass,  leading  from 
Lake  Wanaka  to  the  West  Coast,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  He 
goes  on  to  remark  that  **  they  form,  in  the  direction  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  a  chain  of  towering  mountains  which  as  to  the 
height  of  their  summits,  and  as  to  the  size  and  extent  of  their  snow- 
fields  and  glaciers,  rival  the  Pennine  and  Rhaetian  Alps.''  This 
range  presents  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  the  Island,  and  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  Mount 
Cook  or  Aorangi/'  12,349  ft.  which  ha^the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  highest  mountain  in  Australasia.  Here  for  scores  of  miles  the 
main  range  maintains  an  average  height  of  between  8,000  ft.  and 
9,000  ft.,  with  only  one  depression  or  pass  so  low  as  5,359  ft.  All 
along,  many  fine  peaks  exceeding  10,000 ft.  in  altitude  rear  them- 
selves above  their  fellows,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Cook, 
where  they  are  represented  by  such  well-known  names  as  Sefton, 
Stokes,  Tasman,  Haidinger,  De  la  Bee  he,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Scq. 
From  the  main  chain  subsidiary  ranges  branch  out  on  both  sides, 
those  on  the  eastern  in  a  southerly  direction.  For  a  considerable 
distance  these  differ  but  little  in  the  boldness  of  their  outline  and 
height  of  their  peaks  from  the  parent  stem.  Two  of  them — the 
Huxley,  branching  from  Mount  Ward,  and  the  Two*tbumb.  dividing 
off  at  Mount  Tyndall — enclose  betw'een  them  most  of  the  great 
hydrographical  basin  of  the  Waitaki  River  (three  times  the  extent  of 
any  other  river-basin  in  Ganterbuiy  or  Westhind),  and  to  the  upper 

*  Mt.  Broderiok  and  othem  have  previouBly  mentioned  that  Mount  C  >ok  is 
noi<in  the  main  r&oge,  but  lies  to  the  east  of  it.  See  report  od  Tasm&t)  Glacier, 
Ajaimal  Report  Department  of  Lands  and  Survey,  I890-91,  p^  39. 
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portion  of  this  basin  northwards  to  che  junction  of  the  Ohaa  with 
the  Tekapo  River  is  generally  given  the  name  of  the  Mount  Cook 
Districit.  This  m  its  own  way  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
New  Zealand.  It  exhibits  most  clearly  the  power  of  ice  io  modify- 
ing the  features  of  a  country  :  the  effect  of  an  ancient  glacial  period 
in  juxtaposition  with  a  present  glaciation  of  much  greater  magni- 
tude than  eoulti  be  supposed  to  exist  in  so  temperate  a  climate  ;  it 
contains  large  lakes,  magnificent  mountains,  and  glaciers  exceeding  in 
mze  those  of  the  European  Alps.  Although  the  mountains  are  not  so 
high  as  their  brethren  in  Europe,  what  they  lack  in  height  is  made 
up  for  by  the  perpetual  snow-line  in  New  Zealand  being  con* 
eiderably  lower ;  its  altitude  on  the  east  side  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Cook  being  about  7,000  ft,,  and  on  the  Weat  Coast  somewhat 
over  6,000  ft.,  while  the  glaciers  are  forced  as  low  as  2,550  ft,  on  the 
east,  and  between  700  ft>  and  800  ft.  on  the  west.  This  extensive 
glaciation  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  when  the  prevailing 
westerly  wind,  which  is  of  equatorial  origin  and  heavily  charged  with 
moisture,  meets  the  obstniction  of  the  mountains,  U  is  driven  up 
into  colder  regions,  and  parts  with  its  moisture  in  the  form  of  snow. 
The  summer  atmosphere  not  being  sufficiently  warm  to  melt  the 
annual  supply,  the  result  is  an  accumulating  surplus,  which,  by  the 
pressure  of  its  weight  ELCting  in  a  manner  well  understood^  but  by 
laws  about  which  there  has  been  considerable  controversy,  finds  its 
way  down  the  valleys  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  until  it  reaches  the 
points  at  which  the  annual  melting  keeps  pace  wi*ih  the  advance, 
called  the  terminal  faces. 

The  difference  between  the  rainfall  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  range  is  remarkable.  P\om  statistics  furnislied  by  Sir  James 
Hector,  the  average  annual  fall,  taken  for  a  pt- riod  of  eighteen  years 
at  Hokitika  on  the  West  Coast,  was  117'9in.,  while  in  Canterbury 
OD  the  east  it  only  averaged  25  5  in.  for  the  thirty- three  years  during 
which  records  were  kept.  This  great  diflerence  may  explain  one  of 
the  causes  which  have  operated  to  force  the  glaciers  on  the  west  to 
so  much  lower  a  level  than  on  the  east,  and  to  the  same  causes  may 
be  attributed  the  forest-covered  western  spurs  and  the  comparatively 
bare  eastern  ones.  In  the  districi  under  consideration  the  forest 
proper  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  few  small  patches  of  FaguSf 
bat  every  variety  of  alpine  and  subalpine  vegetation  flourish,  in 
favourable  positions,  even  up  to  an  altitude  of  6,700  ft. 

Amongst  the  flora  perhaps  the  most  typical  plants  are  the  several 
varieties  of  ranunculi,  the  white  bloBsoms  of  one^  the  Mount  Cook 
lily,  bemg  very  delicate  and  beautiful ;  etjually  interesting  from  the 
Old  World  traditions  that  chug  lo  it  is  the  edelweiss,  nearly  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  Swiss  plant. 

In  his  geological  map  of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  West- 
land,  the  late  Sir  Julius  von  Haast  has  classed  most  of  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  Mount  Cook  District  as  belonging  to  w^hat  he  calls  the 
Mount  Torlesse  fonnaiion  (Young  PalaBO^joic).  This  classification 
includes  the  isolated  hills  on  the  Mackenzie  Plaius,  such  as  the 
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M&rybiiru  Range  near  Piikaki  Lake,  aoti  Mount  John  near  Tekapo^ 
kc.t  the  exception  to  this  being  a  strip  of  country  embracing  the 
Sealey  Range,  in  front  of  the  Hermitage,  and  extending  south- 
westerly between  Lake  Hawea  and  the  Ahnriri  River,  which  he  has 
caiied  the  Waihao  (or  Middle  Palaeozoic).  The  coach  road  between 
Burke's  Pass  and  Pukaki  runs  for  nearly  the  whole  distance  through! 
old  morainic  accumulations,  but  is  nearly  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  them,  below  which  the  plains  consist  of  Post  Pliocene  alluvium. 

Speaking  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  position  of  the 
strata,  Haast  has  noted  the  interesting  fact  that  the  main  range  ia 
**  a  continuation  of  anticlinal  arches  and  synclinal  troughs ;  but 
instead  of  finding  the  mountains  formed  by  the  arches  and  the 
valleys  by  the  troughs,  exactly  the  reverse  has  taken  place.  Thus^ 
to  give  one  instance,  whilst  the  enormous  mass  of  Mount  Cook 
occupies  a  synclinal  trough,  the  broad  valley  of  the  Godley  River 
run  a  along  an  anticlinal  arch."  Most  of  the  glaciers  occupy  the 
position  of  an  ancient  antichuai  arch,  or,  in  other  words,  what  waa 
the  upper  fold  at  the  time  the  strata  were  bent  from  the  horizontal. 

Frost  and  Ice  have  been  great  factors  in  forming  the  features  of 
this  district-  The  former  breaks  up  the  rocks,  which  then  roll  or 
are  swept  by  avalanches  on  to  the  glaciers ;  these  in  their  tura  ( 
carry  forward  the  debris  or  moraine,  as  it  is  called,  and  deposit  it  iaj 
the  valleys.  The  glaciers  near  Mount  Cook  carry  great  loads  ot\ 
this  moraine  on  the  lower  portion  of  their  surfaces  ;  they  move 
forward  at  rates  that  change  with  the  seasons  and  differ  according 
to  position.  The  otlieers  of  the  Government  Sui*vey  Department  are 
instructed  to  note  these  rates  of  motion  when  such  work  can  be 
done  without  interfering  with  their  other  duties,  and  much  informa- 
tion has  thus  been  gamed.  The  details  of  this,  however,  would 
occupy  too  much  space  here,  and  it  must  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  Franz  Josef  Glacier  moves  at  a  much  quicker  rate  than 
any  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  and  that  the  speed  and  volume 
of  the  Mueller,  near  The  Hermitage,  has  been  decreasing  from  year 
to  year  since  1889. 

Native  traditions  state  that  the  basio  of  the  Waitaki  was  once^ 
occupied  by  a  small  tribe  of  Maoris,  who  had  permanent  camps  at 
the  Pukaki  and  Lake  Ohau  ;  these  had,  however,  disappeared  before 
the  advent  of  Europeans  into  the  district,  and  there  were  then  no  in- 
land tribes.  That  there  was  some  truth  in  the  traditions  has  been 
proved  by  the  discovery  of  Maori  stone  implements  in  several  places, 
amongst  others  at  Glen  tanner,  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  head 
of  Lake  Pukaki.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  owners  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  now  extinct  moa,  for  bones  of  that  bird  were 
foimd  overlying  some  adzes  in  an  undisturbed  stratum.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  country  by  run  holders  (floe  km  asters)  took 
place  about  1867,  In  1862  Dr,  Haast  made  his  explorations  and 
geological  classification,  and,  by  the  publication  in  1879  of  hia 
**  Geology  of  Canterbury  and  Westland,"  spread  far  and  wide  a 
knowledge  of  its  attractions.     In  1882  the  Rev.  Mr,  Green  did  for 
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alpine  meo  what  Haast  hatl  done  for  seientitic,  by  bringing  Swiss 
guides  from  Europe,  climbing  nearly  to  tiie  top  of  Mount  Cook, 
and  afterwards  publishing  liis  book,  *'  High  Alps  of  New  Zealand/' 
in  which  he  pointed  out  what  a  splendid  held  there  was  for  alpine 
climbers.  Many  viwitors  and  several  mountaineering  parties  fol- 
lowed, and  the  fame  of  the  scenen-  spread  so  much  that  in  1884 
Mr.  Huddlostone  formed  a  company  and  built  The  Hermitage 
accommodation4iouse»  which  has  since  developed  into  the  present 
large  and  eom  for  table  hotel. 

Chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr*  Mannering,  an  enthusiastic 
mountaineer,  who  has  recorded  his  own  and  Mr,  Dixon*8  adventurea 
in  attempting  to  climb  Mount  Cook,  in  his  book,  **  With  Axe  and 
Bope  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps,"  an  Alpine  Club  was  formed  in  1891, 
Up  to  1896  the  journal  of  this  society  published  a  record  of  what 
was  being  done  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps  on  the  lines  of  similar 
European  clubs. 

The  labour  of  collecting  material  and  editing  the  journal  was 
cheerfolly  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Mannering  and  Malcolm  Ross,  the 
latter  another  enthusiast,  but,  owing  to  the  scattering  of  the  most 
prominent  Christ  church  members,  the  work  has  been  practically 
suspended  since  1896. 

There  is  now  a  large  amount  of  material  on  hand,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  before  long  the  journal  will  again  spring  into  life.  The  library, 
containing  folios  of  exchanges  from  Enghsh,  American,  African,  and 
Continental  kindred  societies^  as  well  as  some  few  standard  w^orks  on 
mountaineering,  is  still  in  charge  of  Mr.  Mannering*  at  Hastings, 
and  is  accessible  to  members  and  subscribers  by  correspondence. 

In  the  journals  of  the  above  society,  and  in  several  interesting 
books  published  since  those  quoted  above,  may  be  found  the  history 
of  many  adventures,  clirnbs,  and  expeditions,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here,  but  all  of  which  have  added  %o  our  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  helped  to  open  it  up. 

The  New^  Zealand  Government  has  assisted  this  work  liberally, 
so  that  where  there  was  formerly  oniy  a  bullock- track  to  the  Her* 
mitage  there  is  now  a  very  fair  road,  with  a  good  coach -service  run- 
ning regularly  twice  a  week  frooi  the  begin ninj^  of  November  to  ih© 
end  of  ApriL  The  Hermitage  has  fultilled  Mr.  Green's  prediction 
of  a  *'  Grand  Hotel,  Mount  Cook,"  much  sooner  than  he  anticipated. 
Tracks  have  been  made  to  the  most  interesting  places,  a  horse- track 
to  Mr.  Green's  tifth  camp  on  the  Tasman  Glacier,  where  now  stands 
a  comfortable  two-roomed  hut,  and  a  similar  one  has  been  erected 
eight  miles  higher  np  the  glacier,  and  only  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  top  of  Hochstetter  Dome,  which  has  thus  been  brought  wiihin 
easy  reach  of  tourists.  The  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  What 
is  the  scenery  like  ?  Competent  authorities  have  declared  it  equaia 
anything  of  the  same  kind  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Green,  speaking  of  the  Tasman  Glacier,  says,*'  The  glacier 
on  which  we  stood,  having  an  area  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  great  Aletsch,  the  largest  glacier  in  Switzerland.      ...     I 
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tried  vainly  to  recall  the  view  in  Switzerland  on  the  great  Aletsch 
Glacier  in  front  of  the  Concordia  hut  to  establish  soioe  standard  for 
comparison.  Then  I  tried  the  Gomer  Glacier,  on  the  way  to  Monte 
Kosa  ;  but  the  present  scene  so  conipletely  asserted  its  own  grandeur 
that  we  felt  compelled  to  confess  in  that  instant  that  it  surpassed 
anytliiog  we  had  ever  seen.  My  old  idea  was^  that  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  Col  d'Erin  in  Switzerland  on  a  cloudless  day  was 
th«  ntost  charming  alpine  scene  I  had  ever  beheld.  Now,  I  felt  rather 
bewildered  on  the  subject^  and  can  only  conclude  that  comparison  of 
such  ineffable  glories  is  worse  than  useless." 

A  table  giving  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  Canterbury  glaciers  is 
to  be  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  work. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  books  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  sounds,  lakes,  and  alps  of  New  Zealand.  Many  of 
the  works  mentioned  are  out  of  prints  but  nearly  all  can  be  seen  in 
the  public  libraries  of  the  colony  : — 

NEW  Zealand  Alpink  Literatobb. 

Blaib,  W.  N« — "  The  Cold  Lakea  of  New  ZaAland  *' ;  Scottish  Oeographieal 
MoiftuifU,  vol,  iii  ,  No.  11,  1867. 

BftuiiKER,  T. — **  Exploration  ft  in  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand  "  ;  Jot4^mal 
of  the  Royal  Qeographicnl  Societj/,  xx  ,  344,  1851. 

FlTZOEBALD,  A.  E.—**  Climbs  in  the  Now  Zealand  Alpd."     18tl5, 

Geikjb,  Sir  Archibald.— '*Tarawem  Eruption";  Nature,  xxxiv.,  320-22;  Con- 
tefnporarjf  Eemew,  October,  1886»  pp*  481-M* 

Gbben,  Rev,  W.  S  ,  A.C, — '*  Fel»<  u.  Gletacherapuren  am  Mount  Cook  in  Nea* 
Seeland";  Petemi.  Mitt.,  1883,  p-  53. 

Gbben,  Rev.  W.  S,.  A.C.— '*Tbe  High  Alps  of  New  Zealand";  Maomillan  and 
Co,,  1883.     Con  talus  an  account  of  Ascent  of  Mount  Cook. 

Haa8T.  Sir  Juliue  von-—*'  Geology  of  Cftuterbury  and  Weatland  ":  Times  Ofl^oe, 
Gbrlatehuroh,  1879.  Con  tains  geological  maps,  coloured  and  plain,  and 
iUystrations  from  photographs  by  E.  P.  Sealy  ;  botb  printed  at  Vienna. 

Haast,  Sir  JnliuB  von, — "Head  Waters  of  the  ^akaia*':  Press  Office^  Christ- 
church,  1886,     Contains  twenty  iilustratioos,  J 

Haa8T.  Sir  Jnlina  von. — **  Notes  oh  the  Mountains  and  Glaciem  of  the  Canter^ 
bury  Province  "  :  Joui'ual  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society y  xxxiv.,  87,  1864.1 

Haast.  Sir  Juliiia  von.— "  On  the  Phyaical  Geography  of  New  Zealand,  prinoi*! 
pally  in  reference  to  the  Southern  Alps  ":  Proctedifigs  of  Uie  Royal  SooUt^M 
of  Mdb(mrne,  1861. 

Haepeb,  p.—"  Pioneering  Work  in  the  Alps  of  New  Siealand;"     1896* 

Hector,  Sir  James. —  '*  Geological  Expedition  to  the   West  Coast  of  Otago  ** ; 
Otago  Provincial  Qovemtnent  GagftU,  5tb  November,  1863.     With  sketch- 
map, 
[  Hector*  Sir  James.— "  Handbook  of  Now  Zealand*' ;  Lyon  and  Blair,  Welling- 
ton, 1879.     With  maps  and  plates. 

HiNGSTON,  J. — "  The  New  Zealand  Sounde  '* ;  Victorian  Review^  viii.,  622-38, 
September,  1683.  Also  pamphlet,  '*  Seenig  the  Sounds,"  obtainable  from 
the  Union  Steamship  Co.,  Dunedin. 

HooHSTETTER,  F.  von.— *'  Der  Franz-Josef-Gletacher,'*  Ausland,  1667  ;  MitthBtL. 
der  Georgr,  Gu.  xm  Wien,  3t..  57,  1866-07. 

HocmsTKTTER,  F.  von.— '*  New  Zealand  :  its  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and 
Natural  History";  English  edition,  published  by  Williams  and  Norgate  in 
1868.     Maps  and  illustrations. 

HuTTON»  F.  W.—*' Report  on  the  Tarawera  Volcanic  District**;  Governmetit 
Printer,  Wellington,  1S87. 

HuTTON,  F.  W.— <'  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  New  Zealand  "  ;  abstract,  in  NalHr§ 
,         Mxi.,  305,  1885.  J 
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Lbsdbnfrldt,  R.  von* — "  Ascent  of  Hoobstettex  Dom  '* :  Canisrbury  Tifjtes,  I4tb 
April,  188S;  Attstralasian,  J5th  Mav.  1883. 

Lbkdknfeldt,  R.  von.—**  Der  Taamaa-Gletscjher  und  Beiu©  Umrandung,"  Ergan- 
zung«heft  No.  75 ;  an  Petennann's  MiUJieitungsn,  Qotba ;  Justus  Perthea, 
1B84.     GontaiDB  illuntrAtiona  and  a  very  ^ne  map. 

Mannerlng,  G.  E,— '*  With  Axe  and  Rope  m  the  New  Zealand  Alpa*";  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Go.,  1891.     Illugtrated. 

"  Maorilaud  :  An  Illustrated  flaadbook  of  New  Zealnod  "  ;  publisbed  by  tbe 
Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  1884.  Articlfsa  bv  Rev.  R. 
Waddell,  M.A. ;  A.  Wilson;  M,A.;  and  T,  W.  Whitaon  Maps  and  illus- 
trations. 

McHuTCHKSQON,  W. — *' Camp -life  in  Flordland  :  ATaloof  the  Sufcherland  Palls**; 
Qoverament  Printer,  Wellington,  1892.     With  map  and  i]]ustrationH. 

McKebbqw,  J. — "  Reconnaissance  Survey  of  the  Lake  Distriots  of  Otago  and 
Southland  "  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Sooiety^  xxiv..  56,  1864. 

**  New  Zealand  Alpine  Jouraa]  *' — Noa.  1  to  7  ;  Whitcotnbe  and  Tombs,  Cbrist* 
ohorcb.     Varioila  artiolos  by  members  of  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Clnb. 

"  Report  of  the  Survey  Department  of  New  Zealand " ;  Government  Printer, 
Wellington.  Recent  nnmberR  contain  interesting  articles  by  T.  Maekenaie, 
M.H.H.,  T.  N.  Broderick,  P.  Harper,  and  others,  regarding  mountain 
exploration. 

HosB,  Malcolm.^"  Aorangi :  or,  The  Heart  of  the  Southern  Alpe,  New  Zealand  ;  " 
Government  Printer,  Wellington,  18U3.     With  mapa  and  illustrations. 

Robs,  Malcolm. — ^'  Guide  to  the  Lakes  o!  Central  Otago  *' ;  Govemmeiit  Priater, 
Wellington,  1889.     Map  und  il lustrations. 

Robs,  Malcolm. — *'  The  West  Coast  Sounde  of  New  Zealand  :  An  Account  of  a 
Trip  ID  the  Union  Company's s.b.  'Tarawera'";  J.  WUkleaud  Go.«  Dunedin, 
1893.     Numerous  illustratiunft. 

Smith,  S.  Percy, — "The  Eruption  of  Tar&wera";  Government  Priater,  Wel- 
lington, 1886. 

Thomson,  J.  T, — **  Survey  of  the  Southern  Diatriots  of  Otago  '* ;  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographicitl  Society »  xxviii.,  298. 

TouLA,  Franz. — "  Uber  die  StidUchen  von  Neu-Seeland  " ;  D,  Rundschau  f, 
Qeographie,  ii.,  245  {1880). 


HANMER  THERMAL  3PBINGS. 

[From  a  paper  by  Ft.  Bicll,  wttb  analysta  of  waters  (Hector)  and  directiouB 
for  use  (Dr.  Littlb).] 

Among  the  many  pleasure  and  he^dth  resorts  in  the  Middle  Island 
of  New  Zealand  the  Hanmer  Thermal  Springs  District  is  juatly 
very  popular.  As  a  health- recruiting  ground,  pure  and  euiiple,  it 
undoubtedly  holdH  the  first  place.  There  are  various  reason  a  for 
this  preference  for  Hanmer.  It  is  situated  heyond  the  Leslie  dills 
in  the  Nelson  Province,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  a  large  city,  and  twenty -four  miles  from  a  rail  way- station. 
The  healing  natural  waters  are»  of  course,  the  great  attraction. 
Their  fame  has  gone  abroad,  and  year  by  year  brings  an  ever-increas- 
ing Dumber  of  visitors.  The  climate  must  also  be  credited  with  its 
fair  share  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  district.  Although  situated  in 
latitude  42^  30'  S,,  the  heat,  even  in  midsummer,  is  not  oppressive. 
The  height  of  the  springs  above  the  sea-level.  I,2!20ft.,  and  the 
distance  from  the  coast,  thirty *two  miles,  insures  a  dry  heat  during 
the  day,  with  cool  mornings  and  evenings.  The  air  is  bracing  and 
saiubriouSt  and  allows  feata  of  walking  and  hill -climbing  to  be  per- 
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foiined  with  less  fatigue  than  on  the  lower  levels  and  in  the  more 
humid  aimosphere  near  tbt;  coast. 

Bebides  attracting  the  physicially  weak  and  the  mere  seeker  after 
pleasure,  Haniiier  is  yearly  giowing  in  favour  with  the  fagged  braiu- 
woiker,  the  nerve* worn  man  of  afiFairs,  and  the  mechanic  who 
"  needs  a  spell.**  To  them  Haiimer  is  a  veritable  Elysium,  where 
husineBb  is  not  thought  of*  The  world  with  its  distracting  cares  and 
hfe-shorteniug  ways  is  shut  oat. 

Journey  to  Hanmek. 

To  get  to  Hanmer  the  train  is  taken  from  Christchurch  to 
Culverden,  the  northern  terminus  at  present  of  the  Hurunui-BlufiT 
railway  system,  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles*  ,  Leaving  Christ- 
church  at  7.35  a.m,^  Culverdeu  is  reached  at  lii.lO  p.m.  The  rail- 
way runs  through  some  of  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  Middle 
Island,  Along  the  route  are  the  Townships  of  Kaiapoi,  Rangiora, 
Amherley,  and  Waikari. 

Culverden  is  the  centre  of  the  fine  pastoral  country  which  extends 
to  the  neighhourhood  of  Blenheim.  At  its  yards  the  largest  sheep 
sale  in  New  Zealand  took  place  in  March  of  18yB,  when  250,000 
Bheep  were  brought  under  the  hammer.  Having  lunched  here,  the 
passenger  transfers  hinjself  and  baggage  to  the  coanh^  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  journey  is  perforoieil  in  three  hours  and  a 
half.  The  coach  route  runs  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Waiau.  The  road  winds  in  and  out  among  the  hills  until  crossing 
the  river  by  a  tine  iron  bridge  the  plains  are  unexpectedly  reached. 
This  level  plateau,  which  stands  at  an  altitude  of  1,220  ft.,  is  about 
len  miles  long  by  four  miles  broad,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  over  5,000  ft.  high.  About  the 
middle  of  the  plains  are  the  hot  springs.  These  are  of  an 
alkaline  and  sahne  character,  with  a  strong  escape  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  they  possess  undoubted  curative  properties  for  cer- 
tain diseases* 

Accommodation,  etc.,  at  the  Spkings. 

The  springs  are  situated  in  an  area  of  13  acres,  enclosed  by'  live 
fences  and  trees,  and  laid  out  in  pleasant  walks  and  lawns,  bordered 
by  flowers,  all  neatly  kept.  A  croquet- lawn  and  bowling-green 
have  also  been  laid  down.  The  hotei-accontmodation  for  visitors  is 
ample.  The  Government  Sanatorium  is  capable  of  accommodating 
sixteen  persons*  So  far  the  Sanatorium  has  been  chiefly  used  by 
patients  more  or  less  affected  by  the  diseases  which  the  springs  give 
relief  to  or  cure. 

Mr,  Hoo^l,  of  the  JoUie  s  Pass  Hotel,  has  also  recently  erected 
**  The  Lodge,''  a  commodious  two-story  house  within  a  few  chains  of 
the  bftthing'grounds.  The  Jollie's  Pass  Hotel  (licensed)  is  situated 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  baths,  and  was  originally  built  by  the 
Government  as  an  accommodation- house  for  travellers  crossing  the 
Pass,  the  great  Mghway  between  Nelson   and  Canterbury.     Mrs. 
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Lahmert  has  removed  her  Temperance  Hotel  from  Jack's  Pass  to 
near  the  springs,  and  it  is  well  spoken  of. 

Daring  the  1898-99  season  fully  fifteen  hundred  people  came, 
taking  twelve  thousand  baths;  of  these  about  eight  thousand  were 
taken  in  the  private  baths,  and  four  thousand  in  the  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  baths. 

The  bath-houses  contain  in  all  twenty  private  baths,  with  mas- 
sage rooms  and  Turkish  baths  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  mineral- 
water.  The  water  is  brought  in  pipt^s  from  the  adjacent  springs. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  86""  to  97"  Fahr.,  and  tnay  be  increased 
at  will  to  Hi''.  Besides  the  private  baths»  there  are  a  ladies'  swim- 
ming-pool and  a  gentlemen's  swinnning-poo!»  both  surrounded  by 
high  iron  fences.  The  all-round  (iepth  is  5  ft.  The  temperature  of 
the  pool  is  85"  Fahr.,  and  is  so  coniforlable  that,  once  in,  the  bather 
hardly  cares  to  come  out  again.  The  charge  for  the  private  baths  is 
Is.  each  or  Ss.  for  twelve,  while  for  the  pool  6d.  a  bath  is  the  price. 
Situated  in  the  grounds  is  a  spring  where  visitors  may  not  only 
assuage  their  thirst,  but  get  i^elief  for  stomach,  liver,  and  kidney 
troubles  as  well.  The  water  is  warm,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  it  contains  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphurous  aicd,  it  will  be 
easdy  understood  that  it  does  not  taste  like  nectar.  Despite  the 
nausea  which  almost  overwhelms  them  at  every  draught,  many  are 
only  too  pleased  to  testify  to  the  beneficial  eSect  of  the  water. 

The  gases  may  also  be  inhaled  by  the  patient,  and  this,  like  the 
drinking  of  the  waters*  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  experience.  Most 
people  do  it  from  a  sense  of  benefit  only^  and  many  who  would  inhale 
the  fumes  cannot,  they  are  so  overpowering. 

A  comfortable  reading* room  has  been  provided  in  connection 
with  the  baths,  on  the  tables  of  which  may  be  found  works  descrip- 
tive of  the  scenery,  resources,  and  history  of  New  Zealand,  also  a 
few  of  the  best  monthlies,  iScc. 

Natural  gas  will  shortly  be  used  to  light  and  heat  the  baths  and 
B&natorium. 

A  post-  and  telegraph-office  supplies  facilities  for  communicating 
with  the  outside  world. 

MAB8EUSE  Available. 
In  premises  fitted  up  for  her  use,  Miss  Edith  Cook,  certificated 
masseuse,  practises  her  art.  She  has  gi-eat  experience,  and  those 
who  have  been  under  her  hands  testify  to  her  skill  as  a  manipulator. 
In  fact,  it  has  come  to  be  recognised  that  the  bathing  and  the 
massage  treatment  go  hand  in  hand  towards  affecting  cures  in  cases 
of  muscular  ailments. 

Medical  Attendance  Procurable. 
Dr.  Little,  of  Culverden,  visiis  the  springs  once  a  week  during 
the  season,  and  his  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors  free  of 
charge.     If  urgently  required  he  can  be  communicateii  with  by  tele- 
phone at  any  moment. 
26 
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TouBiST  Season,  Charges,  bto. 
The  tourist  season  extends  from  the  1st  November  to  the  let 
May,  and  during  those  months  coaches  from  Culverden  to  Hanmer 
ran  daily  up  and  down.     During  the  rest  of  the  year  coaches  only 
run  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  from  Culverden,  and  from  Hanmer  on 
Monday  and  Thursday.     The  baths  are  open  throughout  the  year ; 
but  the  massage  treatment  can  only  be  obtained  during  the  summer 
months.     The  Government  Sanatorium  and   the   other  hotels,    of 
course,  provide  accommodation  all  the  year  round. 

Apart  from  the  cost  of  getting  there — the  railway  issue  through 
return  firsc-class  tickets  from  Christchurch  for  £1  lOs.,  and  from 
Dunedin,  £4  2s.  6d. — Hanmer,  unlike  many  other  pleasure  resorts, 
is  not  an  expensive  place  to  stay  at.     There  are  no  **  extras,"  in  the 
shape    of    boating   and   driving  excursions,  as  in   the   cold  lakes 
district,  and  no  guide-fees,  as  in  the  alpine  district.     The  only  way 
one  can  make  extra  expense  is  to  indulge  in  a  superfluity  of  baths, 
and  that  is  hardly  likely.    The  cuticle  would  not  stand  it,  even  if  the 
pocket  could. 

To  those   capable  of   Alpine  work   there   are  Mount   Perceval 
(5,335  ft.)  and  Mount  Captain  (6,600  ft.).      On  a  clear  day,  from 
either  of  these  peaks,  the  Port  Hills,  Lake  Ellesmere,  and  the  long 
sweep  of  the  Canterbury  Plains  to  the  ocean,  can  be  seen.     Jollie's 
Pass  to  the  Saddle  affords  a  fair  morning's  walk,  so  also  does  Jack's 
Pass,  and  there  are  many  other  short  excursions  which  may  be 
made  by  those  whom  the  baths  have  restored  to  vigour. 

There  is  good  fishing  in  the  Clarence,  the  Waiau,  the  Hanmer, 
and  their  tributary  streams;  while  for  dog  and  gun  there  is  such 
game  as  hares,  rabbits,  wild  ducks,  and  swamp-hens. 

The  analysis  of  water  taken  from  No.  1  Spring  at  Hanmer  Plains, 
made  at  the  Colonial  Museum  in  1891,  gave  these  results: — 
Chloride  of  sodium      ...  ...  ...     6209 

Chloride  of  potassium  ...  ...       0- 15 

Chloride  of  lithium     ...  ...  ...     Trace 

Iodide  of  magnesium  ...  ...  ...     Trace 

Carbonate  of  lime       ...  ...  ...       055 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ...  ...        1*77 

Carbonate  of  iron        ...  ...  ...        005 

Sulphate  of  soda         ...  ...  ...        7*48 

Carbonate  of  soda       ...  ...  ...        2*66 

Phosphate  of  alumina  ...  ...     Tra^e 

Silica  ...  ...  ...  ...       2-63 


Total  grains  per  gallon  7738 

Gas— Sulphuretted  hydrogen    ...  ...       219 

An  analysis  made  ten  years  ago,  prior  to  the  earthquake  which 
occurred  in  1888,  by  Professor  Bickerton,  of  Christchurch,  is 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  includes  an  examination   of  the 
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sediment  and  organic  matter  contained  io  the  water.  The  sample 
was  taken  from  Spring  No.  8  before  it  was  incorporated  with  No.  1. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 


SediQieot— Sih*ca  and  free  sulphur 

.  •  * 

1-400 

Nitrogen  as  free  ammonia 

...    0092 

„         as  albuminoid  ammonia 

...     0-048 

^         as  nitric  acid    ., 

...     0'047 

Total  nitrogen 

0-187 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  free 

3-430 

Sulphate  of  lime 

...     9' 940 

potash 

...     1-960 

soda 

...     0400 

Bicarbonate    „ 

...     7-770 

Chloride           ,, 

...  56-230 

Bicai'bonate  of  magnesia 

...     0-640 

Total  fixed  matter... 

76-940 

Total  grains  per  gallon         ...  81-957 

The  total  amounts  of  fixed  salts  in  the  two  analyses  correspond 
very  closely.  The  sulphates  and  carbonates  in  either  case  are  so 
small  that  the  fact  of  their  varying  in  the  t%vo  analyses  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance.  The  fact  of  the  discovery  o£  traces  of  iodine  and 
lithium  in  the  recent  analysis  is  interesting. 

Directions  for  using  the  Baths  at  Hanmer  Sanatoeium, 
[By  CRAaLEs  T.  W.  Littlib^  M.B>,  Ch,B,,  Viaiting  Medmal  Officer] 
The  temperature  of  the  Hanmer  Baths  can  be  regulated  from 
cold  up  to  114^  Fahr.  Patients  are  cautioned  against  using  the 
baths  at  first  at  too  high  a  temperature^  and  against  remaining  too 
long  in  them.  The  caretaker  in  charge  will  be  glad  to  give  informs 
tion  on  this  point.  A  cold  shower  is  provided  with  each  bath. 
Invalids  and  those  unaccustomed  to  the  shower  must  use  it  with 
caution.  After  leaving  the  bath,  patients  shouhi  cool  gradually,  and 
be  careful  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold. 

The  water  of  the  springs  is  laxative  and  diuretic,  and  may  at  first 
nauseate.  It  should  be  drunk  in  moderation,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  glasses  daily  for  a  commencement. 

During  their  stay  at  Hanmer,  visitors  are  recommended  to  freely 
take  exercise  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  The  Sanatorium 
affords  facilities  for  this*  The  walk  from  the  accommodation- houses 
to  the  springs  will  benefit  those  in  fair  health.  Those  sufferiMg  from 
feeble  circulation,  and  those  convalescent  from  acute  diseases,  must 
be  specially  careful  with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  their  bath  and 
the  duration  of  their  bath,  and  should  first  ask  information  from  the 
caretaker. 

Patients  suffering  from  bronchial  catarrh  will  find  inhalation  of 
the  steam  beneficial  hut  must  carefully  avoid  cold  after  leaving  the 
bath.     For  local  affections  of  a  chronic   rheumatic    nature,   &c.> 
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patients  will  find  the  hot  douche  useful,  but  must  persist  in  its  use. 
Massage  both  during  and  after  the  bath  is  here  very  useful. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  heneiit  derived  m  skin  affections 
varies  much  with  individual  cases.  Dry  and  scaly  skin  affections 
generally  benefit  by  prolonged  immersion.  Irritable  and  moist  skin 
affections,  on  the  other  hand,  benefit  more  by  a  short  immersion. 
Should  such  affections  he  aggravated  by  the  treatment,  the  baths 
should  be  discontinued  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  benefit  derived  by  gouty  patients  has  been  found  to  vary 
with  the  case.  PatientB  suffering  from  derangements  of  the  aliment- 
ary system  (constipation,  torpid  liver.  &c.),  asthma,  whooping-cough, 
nervous  debility,  and  insomnia  have  testified  to  receiving  benefit 
from  a  stay  at  Hanmer.  Giddiness,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  chilli- 
ness, nervous  depression,  increased  irritability  of  the  skin,  are  indi- 
cations either  that  the  baths  do  not  suit,  or  that  they  have  been  too 
freety  used  and  should  be  discontinued  for  a  day  or  two  at  least. 

Visitors  in  fair  health  will  find  a  plunge  in  the  swimming-pool 
very  enjoyable.  Visitors  to  the  Sanatorium  finding  no  appreciable 
benefit  from  the  first  few  baths  have  often  discontinued  them  alto* 
gether.  Provided  that  the  treatment  is  not  aggravating  the  com* 
plaint,  such  action  does  not  give  the  springs  a  fair  trial.  In  chronic 
affections  a  long  course  of  treatment  is  often  required,  and  the 
immediate  benefit  is  not  seen. 


THE  THEEMAL^SPRINGH  DISTRICT.  AND  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT  SANATORIUM  AT  ROTORUA. 

By      THE      LATK      Dr,       GiN])KR8. 
CXilMATB    OF    KOTOBUA. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand 
will  naturally  suggest  something  of  the  character  of  its  inland  climate 
at  an  elevation  of  1.000  ft,  Rotorua  is  some  forty  miles  from  the  coast. 
Its  elevation  is  990  ft.  above  the  seadevel.  The  atmosphere  is  drier 
and  more  bracing  than  on  the  coast — in  winter  considerably  colder^ 
and  in  summer  perhaps  somewhat  hotter,  but  of  a  dry  pleasant 
heat,  free  froui  the  moist  oppressiveness  which  characterizes  the 
summer  heat  oi  Auckland  and  other  coast  towns.  The  meaxi 
temperature  of  spring  is  53°.  of  summer  66*^*  of  autumn  57^,  and  of 
winter  45^^.  The  relative  moisture  of  the  air  for  the  four  seasons 
(taking  complete  saturation  at  100"^)  is— for  spring,  74°;  for  summer, 
66*^;  for  autumn,  67'^ ;  and  for  winter,  74"^;  The  steam  which  rises 
so  abundantly  and  perpetually  all  over  the  district  no  doubt  adds 
considerably  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  This  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  month  of  June,  1886,  when  the  great  eruption  of  Tara- 
wera  took  place.  The  relative  moisture  for  that  month  was  10^  in 
excess  of  the  average,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  vapour 
caused  by  the  eruption.    Tiie  rainfall  for  the  year  is  about  60  in,,  and 
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the  number  of  days  oo  which  rain  falls  about  140.  Auckland  has 
18  in.  less  rain,  and  thirteen  more  rainy  days.  The  daily  range  of 
temperature  is  greatest  in  the  summer  and  least  in  the  winter.  This 
obtains  throughout  the  whole  of  New  Zealand,  and  is,  insleedi  one 
of  the  most  charminf^  features  of  our  climate.  No  matter  how 
hot  a  summer's  day  may  be,  the  nights  are  invariably  cool.  The 
mean  daily  range  of  temperature  for  spring  is  21^,  for  summer  28°» 
for  autumn  23°,  and  for  winter  2IP. 

These  annual  means,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  based  on  obser- 
vations extending  over  ten  years  only,  and  consequently  have  no 
more  than  a  relative  value.  For  example,  the  rainfall  for  the  six 
years  ending  with  the  year  1B91  averaged  50  in.  per  annum,  but  in 
1892  it  was  67  in.,  and  in  1893 — an  exceptionally  wet  year— it 
reached  93  in. ;  so  that  for  these  averages  to  have  an  absolute  value 
they  must  be  based  on  observatioiis  extending  over  a  far  longer 
period.  The  annual  mean  temperature  for  1894  was  55°,  and  the 
rainfall  55 "22  in. 

The  annual  means  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1898,  stand 
thus  :  Mean  barometer,  29  4 1*^ :  mean  maximum  shade  temperatnre, 
65*2°;  mean  minimum  shade  temperature,  44  6^ ;  annual  mean  tem- 
perature, 54  6°;  mean  daily  range,  20- 2"=;  mean  solar  radiation,  112-9°; 
mean  terrestrial  radiation,  39  6°;  mean  relative  moisture  (saturation 
=  100),  77^;  total  rainfall  in  ineheSj  70-63  ;  total  days  on  which  raio 
fell,  167  ]  moan  amount  of  cloud  (0,  clear  sky  ;  10,  overcast),  6  0. 

The  most  agreeable  months  of  the  year  for  an  invalid  to  visit 
Bo  torn  a  are  February,  Mai'ch,  and  April ;  the  least  pleasant  are 
August,  September,  and  October ;  but,  as  there  is  ample  boarding 
accommodation  close  to  the  baths,  the  invalid  is  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather,  A  climate  better  adapted  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  class  of  patients  visiting  this  health-resort  could  not  be 
desired.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  persons  in  fairly  vigorous  health,  in 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  normal  poiver  of  adaptation 
and  resistance  to  climatic  changes.  A  climate  in  wdiich  the  same 
conditions  prevailed  for  long  periods  of  the  year  would  fail  to  secure 
this  end  ;  but  one  in  which  the  various  factors  of  temperature, 
moisture,  light,  electricity,  wind,  and  atmospheric  pressure  are  sub- 
ject to  tnoderate  variations  is,  in  every  way,  the  one  to  be  desired. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  invalids  visiting  Rotorua  should  be  well 
informed  as  to  the  character  of  our  climate.  I  have  found  that 
considerable  misapprehension  exists  on  this  point,  particularly 
amongst  our  visitors  from  Otago  and  Southland,  their  impression 
being  that  Rotorua  is  a  very  warm  place,  and  that  in  summer  they 
have  to  bring  only  the  lightest  possible  clothing.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  will  be  understood  at  once  when  I  say  tliat  in 
February  and  March  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  twenty- four 
hours  a  thermoiuetric  range  of  100  degrees  between  the  solar  and 
terrestrial  radiation  temperatures.  Our  visitors,  therefore,  should 
provide  theniselves  with  both  light  and  heavy  clothing,  no  matter  at 
what  season  of  the  year  they  may  arrive. 
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Abba  of  Thbbmal-spbinos  Distbiot. 

The  Thermal-springs  District  of  New  Zealand  comprises  an  area 
of  upwards  of  600,000  acres,  or  close  on  1,000  square  miles.  The 
length  of  the  district  is  some  fifty  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  twenty  miles.  Its  altitude  varies  from  1,000  ft.  to  2,000  ft.  above 
the  sea-level. 

Physical  Featubbb. 

The  most  striking  physical  features  of  this  region  are  the  exten- 
sive pumice-plains,  intersected  in  various  directions  by  high  ranges  of 
igneous  formation,  which  are  relieved  here  and  there  by  enormous 
trachytic  cones.  Forests  of  extraordinary  luxuriance  and  beauty 
clothe  the  mountains  and  border  the  extensive  plateaux,  while 
hot  lakes,  boiling  geysers,  and  thermal  springs  are  dotted  far  and 
wide  over  the  country.  The  Thermal-springs  District,  however,  as 
defined  on  the  maps,  by  no  means  embraces  the  whole  volcanic 
and  hydrothermal  activity  of  the  island.  Although  the  volcanic 
slopes  of  Kuapehu  and  Tongariro  bound  this  region  on  the  south, 
hot  springs  are  found  here  and  there  for  fully  250  miles  beyond  its 
western  boundary — in  fact,  as  far  north  as  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
Within  the  district  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  hundreds  of  hot 
springs  exist,  to  say  nothing  of  mud- volcanoes,  solfataras,  and 
fumaroles. 

Vabieties  of  Minebal  Watebs. 

These  springs  are  of  the  most  varied  chemical  character,  and 
of  every  degree  of  temperature  from  60°  to  212°.  Numbers  have 
yet  to  be  submitted  to  analysis.  Those  which  have  been  ex- 
amined in  the  laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department 
in  Wellington  are  divided  by  Sir  James  Hector  into  five  classes  : 
(1)  Saline,  containing  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium  ;  (2)  alkaline, 
containing  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  potash ;  (3) 
alkaline- siliceous f  containing  much  silicic  acid,  but  changing  rapidly 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming  alkaline;  (4)  hepatic, 
or  sulphurous,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  (5)  acidic,  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  both.  In  addition  to  these  we 
have  saline  waters,  containing  iodine,  cold  acidulous  chalybeates, 
and  saline  acidulous  chalybeates.  These,  however,  are  in  situations 
at  present  inaccessible  to  the  invalid,  or,  if  not  out  of  reach,  at 
least  destitute  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  essential  to  the 
sick,  but  they  are  no  doubt  destined  in  the  near  future  to  attain  a 
high  medical  reputation. 

The  Rotobua  Sanatobium  :  Names  of  the  Pbincipal  Baths. 
The  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  very  wisely  chosen  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Botorua  as  the  basis  of  operations  for 
openipg-up  this  wonderful  district.  Here  are  grouped  together 
numerous  examples  of  the  five  classes  of  springs  I  have 
mentioned,  and  here  the  Government  fixed  their  first  sanatorium 
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and  batliing  establiahment.  The  sanatoriam  reserve  at  Rofcorua 
compriBes  an  area  of  some  50  acres,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  lake,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Township 
of  Rotoriia.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  this  was  a  howling 
wilderness,  covered  with  nianuka  scrub,  and  diversified  only  by 
clouds  of  steam  rising  from  the  various  hot  springs.  Here  the  ad- 
venturous invalid  of  that  day  had  to  pitch  his  tent,  and  be  satisfied 
with  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  a  bath  ;  and  if  the  spring  he  wished  to 
use  happened  to  be  too  hot  for  his  purpose  he  probably  had  to  dig 
the  hole  for  himself,  and  regulate  the  supply  and  temperature  of  the 
water  to  the  best  of  his  hydraulic  ability.  In  many  instances  he 
inimortalised  himself  by  giving  his  name  to  the  spring — a  name  still 
retained.  Thus  we  have  **  Cameron's  Bath,"  *'  McHugh*s  Bath," 
**  Mackenzie's  Bath,"  and  **  The  Priest's  Bath."  Other  springs  have 
received  their  names  from  some  real  or  inj aginary  quality.  Thus 
we  liave  **  Madame  Rachel,"  "The  Pain-killer;'  **  The  Coffee-pot,*' 
and  "  The  Blue  Bath/'  Now  this  scene  of  desolation  is  completely 
transformed.  Walks  and  drives  planted  with  evergreen  trees  tra- 
verse it  from  end  to  wnd,  fountains^ — amongst  which  are  the  artificial 
intermittent  geysers  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  C,  Malfroy — ^and 
flower-gardens  delight  the  eye,  and  commodious  buildings  for  the 
entertainment  of  invalids  are  springing  up  on  every  side.  The 
priucipal  of  these  are  the  Sanatorium  Hospital,  the  medical  resi- 
deuce*  the  Priest's  PaviUon,  the  Rachel  Pavilion,  the  La^iies* 
Swimming-bath,  the  Blue  Swimming-bath  (to  which  is  attached 
the  snlphur-vapour  bath),  the  Postmaster  Bath  housi-s,  Brent's 
boardhig-house,  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  many 
other  residences  and  houses  where  apartments  are  let  to  visitors. 

The  twelve  private  Rachel  Baths,  used  chiefly  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  affections,  have  been  fully  occupied.  The  number  of 
cases  of  skin -disease  resorting  to  Rotorua  for  treatment  is  rapidly 
increasing :  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  remarkable  cures  of  eczema 
effected  here,  and  to  the  resultin}^  change  in  the  opinion  of  many 
New  Zealand  medical  men  as  to  the  propriety  of  constant  bathing 
for  this  disease.  The  concrete  coolers  cover  ao  area  of  2,260 
square  feet,  are  2  ft.  deep,  and  capable  of  containing  27,500  gallons 
of  water,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  outflow  from  the  Rachel  Spring 
is  conserved. 

The  ladies'  swimming-bath  is  48ft.  by  24 ft.,  from  3  ft.  to  4  h. 
deep,  and  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  bathers  at  one  time. 
Its  capacity  is  25,200  gallons,  and  its  temperature  will  be  main- 
tained at  about  QS"".  It  is  provided  with  dressing-rooms  and 
shower-baths 

The  new  sulphur  baths,  known  as  the  "Postmaster,"  are  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile  from  thtj  Priest  and  Rachel  Pavilions,  and  are  approached 
by  a  good  carriage-drive.  They  consist  of  two  large  pubHc  piscina 
(earch  24  ft*  by  12  ft/)  and  four  smaller  ones  (each  12  It.  by  10  ft.^, 
one  of    the  former   and   two  of  the  latter  being  appropriated  to 
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each  sex.  There  are  tweiity  dresBrng-rooniB,  ten  in  eBych  depArt- 
ment.  It  has  been  found  Decessary  to  leave  the  baths  open  to  the 
air,  as  the  gases  arieing  from  thetii  are  apt  to  produce  vertigo  and 
fainting  unless  they  are  exposed  to  very  free  ventilation.  In  the 
Btimmer  weather  they  arc  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  canvas  awnings. 
Verandah  a  have  been  built  opposite  the  dressing- boxes.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  spring  supplying  these  baths  is  lli'^  Fahr.,  and  the 
outflow  varies  from  six  to  seven  thousand  gallons  per  hour.  The 
water  rises  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock  of  considerable  length,  and 
an  efficient  method  of  regulating  the  temperature  was  devised  by  our 
late  ingenious  engineer,  Mr.  Malfroy.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
sluices,  one  of  wlilch  is  connected  with  eiich  bath  ;  if  all  the  sluices 
are  closed  the  water  cools  by  oatm*al  radiation  of  heat,  and  if  any 
sluice  is  opened  the  bath  fed  by  it  rises  in  temperature. 

These  baths  are  increasing  rapidly  in  popularity  as  curative 
agents  in  all  forms  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  neuralgias.  There  still 
are  a  few  cases  of  fainting  and  involuntary  muscular  twitching,  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness,  among  men  using  these  baths.  The  women 
appear  to  enjoy  a  singular  immunity  from  these  troubles,  due» 
most  likely,  to  the  gases  arising  from  their  baths  being  either  less 
in  quantity  or  different  in  quality.  The  baths  are  complete  in 
their  appointments.  An  abundant  supply  oE  cold  water  from  the 
town  main  has  been  introduced  ;  cold  showers  and  warm  douches 
have  been  constructed ;  also  two  comfortable  waiting-rooms,  each 
SoDtaining  five  couches.     There  are  male  and  female  attendants. 

The  rules  posted  up  in  these  baths  for  the  guidance  of  bathers 
are  as  follows :  "  In  order  that  these  baths  may  be  used  in  comfort 
and  safety,  bathers  should  observe  the  following  rules:  (1)  Sit 
quietly  in  the  water,  so  as  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  disengagement 
of  gases ;  (2)  Do  not  sit  immtsdiately  over  any  spot  where  gases  are 
rising  through  the  water  ;  (3)  If  any  breeze  is  blowing,  sit  with  the 
back  to  windward,  that  the  gases  may  be  blown  from  and  not 
towards  the  bather ;  (4)  Never  remain  in  the  water  longer  than 
fifteen  minutes,  and  in  the  event  of  any  disagreeable  sensation 
Goming  on,  leave  the  bath  at  once." 

The  Hospital- 
The  hospital  is  designed  to  accommodate  twenty-one  patients — - 
twelve  males  and  nine  females.  The  stipulations  made  by  the 
Government  with  regard  to  admission  are  that  the  patient  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  his  case  is  one  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of 
the  baths,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  usual  hotel  or  boarding- 
house  charges. 

The  Regulations  and  Takiff. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  regulations  under  which  patients 
are  admitted  to  the  institution  :— 

1.  Applications  for  admkaion  of  persouH  shiUl  be  addressed  to  the  Hesidayk 
Me^io«J  Officer  at  tbo  3»n»tariuiii|  Hotorua.  JH 
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2.  No  peruon  Rh&U  be  admlttGd  (lanlesa  in  acoord&nce  with  Ii«guUtions  6,  6, 
uid  7)  except  on  the  reoommeDdation  of  the  Hospttal  or  Charitable  Aid  Board 
of  Ihe  district  bo  which  he  belongs,  or  of  the  Truftteei  of  the  benevoleDt  ftooietj 
or  hospital  (^f  Bep&rale  inatitutioriB)  of  the  town  In  which  he  lives. 

3.  The  charge  for  mainteciance  aod  treatment  is  £1  1b.  a  week« 

4.  The  Board  or  TruHtB€&,  in  making  Ruoh  reoommendation,  uh&ll  guanmtee 
the  cost  of  such  patient,  shall  send  him  or  her  at  their  own  charge  to  Botorua, 
be  responaible  for  his  or  her  re  turn -pass  age,  and  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of 
clothing.  The3*  shall  also  furnish  a  report  on  the  cose  by  a  ^uly  qualified  tnedical 
practitioner,  in  order  that  it  may  be  eeen  whether  the  case  is  one  that  ia  likely  to 
profit  by  treatment  at  the  Sanatorium. 

5.  ML>mber8  of  any  duly -registered  friendly  aociety  may  be  admitted,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  lodge  to  which  they  belong,  on  the  same  terms  as  patients 
recommended  by  a  Hospital  or  Charitable  Aid  Boards  and  Regulations  S  and  4 
shall  he  read  as  appljmg  to  them  in  all  reapectB:  Provided  that  not  more  than 
three  such  persons  shall  be  re^tident  at  the  Sanatorinm  at  anyone  time,  and  that 
all  the  hospital  heds  ore  not  required  by  patients  admitted  under  Regulation  2. 

6.  When  all  the  heds  are  not  occupied  by  patients  admitted  under  Eegula- 
tions  2  and  5^  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  may  at  his  discretion  ewimit  persons, 
being  bond  fldt  hospital  cases,  who  have  undertaken  lo  pay  £1  lUs,  a  week  for 
maintenance  and  treatment, 

7.  When  all  the  beds  are  not  occupied  by  patients  admitted  under  Regular 
tiona  2,  5,  and  6,  persons  may  be  admitted  on  the  following  conditions  :  — 

(1.)  That  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  has  certified  that  each  auch  persoB 
is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  treatment  at  the  Sanatorium. 

(2.)  That  ih^  expenses  to  and  from  Roiorua  are  provided  by  each  moh 
person  ( together  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothing. 

(8.)  That  not  more  than  four  snob  persons  shall  be  resident  at  the  Sana- 
torium at  one  time. 

8.  The  stay  of  each  patient  is  limited  to  three  months,  but  the  Resident 
Medical  Ofiicer  can,  at  hia  discretion,  extend  the  period  to  six  months. 

This  means,  in  brief,  that  patients  &ent  by  the  Charitable  Aid 
Boards  of  the  country  are  to  be  admitted  at  all  times  at  one  guinea 
per  week  ;  that  three  beds  may  be  occupied  by  members  of  registered 
friendly  Bocieties  on  the  same  terms  ;  that  not  more  than  four  free 
patients  shall  he  reside ot  at  the  game  time  ;  and  that  if  ali  the  beds 
are  not  occupied  by  the  three  classes  of  patients  enumerated,  the 
medical  officer  may,  at  his  discretion,  admit  suitable  cases  paying  for 
themselves  at  the  rate  of  £1  lOs.  per  week.  Such  patients,  if  they 
wish  to  avoid  disappointment,  should  not  leave  their  homes  until 
they  have  communicated  with  the  resident  medical  ofiicer,  and  been 
assured  by  him  thai  their  cases  are  suitable,  and  that  they  will  be 
admitted  on  arrival. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  Hospital  Trustees,  or 
Charitable  Aid  Boards,  or  Friendly  Societies  recommending  patients 
to  this  institution  are  held  responsible  for  payment  in  case  such 
patients  are  unable  or  fail  to  pay  for  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  there  is  no  private  accommo- 
dation in  this  institution:  whatever  the  regulations  under %vhich  the 
patients  are  admitted,  they  are  on  equal  terms ;  they  take  their 
meals  together  in  the  same  hall  ;  the  women  have  their  own 
sitting-room,  and  a  dormitory  containing  nine  beds ;  and  the  men 
have  their  sitting-room,  and  a  dorroitory  containing  twelve  beds. 
Patients  are  admitted  for  three  months,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  racdiral  siipenntteodent,  a  second  period  of  three  months  is  de- 
sirable, it  is  granted  ;  but  in  all  cases  six  nionthe  is  the  extreme  limit. 
The  great  object  of  this  iostitution,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  to  enable  the  Charitable  Aid  Boards  of  the  country  to  send 
up  for  treatment  a  class  of  patients  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  springs,  while  at  the  same  time 
in  no  way  interfering  with  the  private  enterprise  of  hotel  and 
boarding-house  proprietors. 

Analysis  and  Action  of  the  Wathrr. 

Patients  ^ho  frequent  our  springs  are  always  anxious  to  see  the 
analysis  of  the  waters  in  which  they  bathe,  and  are  usually  under 
the  impression  that  they  absorb  into  their  systems  the  entire  list  of 
salts  enumerated.  This  is  an  error.  The  body  cannot  absorb  any 
salts  from  an  aqueous  solution.  If  the  water,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  skin,  a  minute  quantity  of  the  constituent 
solids,  of  course,  remains^  which,  through  the  friction  of  the  clotlsing, 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  fatty  elements  of  the  integument, 
and  is  eventually  absorbed.  After  a  course  of  sulphur  baths  the 
underclothing  is  redolent  of  sulphur  for  some  time  after  leaving  the 
springs,  and  silver  carried  in  the  pockets  becomes  blackened^  show- 
ing that  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphur  has  been  absorbed  in  the 
manner  described.  The  shipwrecked  sailor  adrift  in  a  boat  finds  his 
thirst  relieved  for  a  time  by  saturating  bis  shirt  with  sea- water  ;  if 
he  absorbed  the  salt  his  suffering  would  be  only  intensified,  but  the 
wet  shirt » by  temporarily  checking  the  transpiration  and  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  his  body,  affords  him  relief.  The  direct  influence 
of  hot  naneral  water  used  for  bathing — apart  from  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature— is  twofold,  according  to  its  chemical  character :  it  either 
excites  and  stimulates  the  nervous  and  vascular  elements  of  the  skin^ 
as  in  the  case  of  acid  sulphur  w^aters  ;  or  it  exercises  a  sootldng  and 
emollient  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  alkaline  siliceous  waters.  We 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  skin  is  the  most  im- 
portant emuuctory  of  the  body  ;  and  that,  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
its  normal  futictional  activity,  bathing,  well-advised  and  regulated* 
is  the  most  efficient  agent  we  can  employ  ;  and  that  in  skin 
diseases  especially  our  cures  are  brought  about  not  by  any  absorp- 
tion of  fixed  salts  contained  in  the  water,  but  by  the  prolonged 
maceration  of  the  cuticle,  causing  the  ready  removal  of  the  debris 
of  dead  and  diseased  cells,  and  their  gradual  replacement  by 
cells  of  a  more  healthy  character  *  due  to  the  employment  of  a 
suitable  regimen  and  the  influence  of  a  highly  vitalising  climatic 
environment. 

Properties  of  the  Principal  Bath  Sprikqs  at  Botobua, 

The  following  springs  are  those  which  have  the  most  valuable 
properties,  and  whose  therapeutic  action  is  best  known  : — 

1.  Te  Fupunitanga,  or  **  The  Priest* s  Balk,*'  at  Eotorua,  only 
a  few  feet  from  the  lake's  edge  ;  the  water  is  strongly  acidic  and 
aluminous,  depositing  fiocculent  sulphur  on  the  bed  and  sides  of  the 
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^^H  bath  ;  reaction,  acid.  It  is  coriBidered  the  finest  and  most  cura- 
^^^  tive  batli  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Analysis  (in  grains  per  gal- 
m  loe) :  Sulphate  of  soda,  19-24gr.;  sulphate  of  potaali,  traces;  aul- 
■  p  hate  of  lime,  741  gr.;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  3  03  gr. ;  sulphate  of 

alumina,  21  67gr. ;  sulphate  of  iron,  1*24  gr. ;  sulphuric  acid,  22- 12  gr,; 
hydrochloric  acid,  3-65gr. ;  silica,  J8'41  gr. — total,  96-77  gr.  ;^al80j- 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  2"98  gr. ;  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  2*16  gr.] 
Temperature:  From  98''  Fahr.  to  lOe*^  Fahr.  ;  average,  99"*  FahrJ 
Special  indications  :  Gout,  dyspepsia,  Hciatica^  skin  diseases,  die-  , 
orders  of  the  liver,  sexual  impotence,  cold  feet,  amenorrhcBa,  dropsy, 
and  all  forms  of  rheumatism. 

No  spring  in  the  district  has  attained  a  higher  reputation, 
or  proved  itself  more  generally  useful,  than  that  known  as  the 
Priest's  Bath.  The  variation  in  temperature  is  doe  to  the  rise] 
and  fall  of  the  lake  and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  When  the 
lake  is  high  and  the  wind  blowing  towards  the  baths  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable  to  a  high  temperature,  and  vice  versd^  the  < 
cold  water  of  the  lake  affording  a  more  efficient  barrier  to  the  escape! 
of  heat  than  the  open  puinice-gravel  of  which  the  shore  is  composed, 
A  patient  eniergmg  from  his  bath  looks  like  a  boiled  lobster,  and  I 
regard  this  determination  of  blood  to  the  skin  as  a  most  importanl  J 
therapeutic  factor :  the  vascular  aTid  nervous  apparatus  of  trhe  skin  ' 
is  powerfully  stimulated  by  it,  and  internal  congestions  are  relieved. 
Our  alkaline  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contain  the  chlorides 
and  silicates  of  the  alkalies^  have  a  soothing  and  emollient  etfect  on 
the  skin,  and  are  of  great  value  in  eczema,  and  other  cutaneous 
ailments.  The  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  is  brilliantly  clear  when 
undisturbed,  and  pale-green  in  colour.  A  faint  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  pervades  the  neighbourhood,  which  gas,  together  with  sul- 
phurous acid,  is  copiously  evolved.  Since  the  eruption  of  Tarawera 
this  offensive  odour  has  been  much  n^odified,  owing,  probably,  lo  an 
increased  evolution  of  sulphurous-acid  gas  at  that  time.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  nasal  organs  and  general  comfort  of  the  bathers,  these 
gases  effect  a  mutual  decomposition,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
Bulphur  and  water,  thus — 2HaS-|-SOa=3S+2HaO  ;  which  means 
that  two  parts  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  combining  with  one  part  of 
sulphurous  acid,  form  three  parts  of  sulphur  and  two  of  water. 
Wherever  steam  charged  with  these  gases  is  able  to  penetrate, 
sulphur  is  deposited.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  the  sulphur  in  the 
district.  It  permeates  readily  the  siliceous  sinter  rock,  foraiing 
beautiful  needle-like  crystals  of  sulphur  in  the  interspaces.  Sulphur 
being  thus  constantly  transformed  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state 
in  the  water  of  this  spring,  it  is  very  possible  that,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  skin  in  this  nascent  and  impalpable  form,  its  thera- 
peutic power  may  be  considerably  enhanced  :  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  absorption,  for  our  patients  tell  us  that  their  underclothing 
is  redolent  of  sulphur  for  weeks  after  returning  home.  The  Priest's  , 
bathing-pavilion  is  a  building  74  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  wide,  having  a 
superficial  area  of  3^256  square  feet.     It  is  divided  into  male  and 
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female  departnients.  Each  department  comprises  two  pxihlie piscina, 
16  ft.  by  12  ft.«  with  two  private  baths  (each  6  ft.  by  6  ft.)  for  special 
case^r  loo  aging*  rooms,  and  comfortable  dreseiag-rootiis.  £ach  bath 
is  provided  with  a  cold  fresh -water  shower,  and  douches  either  hot 
or  tepid,  thus  materially  enhancing  the  hydropathic  efficiency  of  this 
remarkable  water. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  these  baths  are  at  their  best  in  the 
winter,  when  they  maintain  a  more  even  temperature  and  a  more 
convenient  depth.  During  the  summer  months  the  rapid  changes  of 
temperature  they  undergo  give  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  in- 
oonvenience.  4 

2.  Whangapipiro,  or  "  Madame  Rachel's  Bath,*'  at  Botonia. — 
Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon):  Chlorine  of  sodium,  69*43 gr,  ; 
chloride  of  potassium,  3'4l  gr. ;  chloride  of  lithium,  traces ;  sulphate 
of  soda,  ll^SOgr. ;  silicate  of  soda,  18*21  gr. ;  silicate  of  lime,  4*24  gr, ; 
silicate  of  magnesia,  109gr  ;  iron  and  alumina  oxides,  2*41  gr* ; 
silica,  5  37gr.  :  total,  116*46 gr.  in  one  gallon;  also  earbonic*aeid 
gas,  3  79gr.  Temperature:  Formerly  174"^  Fahr.,  but  rose  to  194^ 
Fahr.  after  eruption  in  June,  1B86.  Special  indications :  Diseases 
of  the  skin,  especially  psoriasis.  By  internal  administration  (where* 
by  an  increase  in  the  ehm [nation  of  urea  and  uric  acid  is  produced) 
in  rheumatism,  gout»  and  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

The  **  Rachel* '  bathing-paTiUon  adjoins  Te  Fupunitanga*  or 
'*The  Priest* 8  Bath.*'  Here  we  have  a  water  diametrically  oppo- 
site in  character  to  the  last  described — an  alkaline  siliceous  water 
having  a  temperature  at  its  source  of  180^.  This  source  is  a 
cauldron  of  enormous  depth,  situated  some  200  yards  from  the  bath* 
ing-pavilion,  and  yielding  50.000  gallons  daily.  We  have  a  simple 
system  of  cooling  by  which  the  water  may  be  used  at  any  desired 
temperature.  Here  also  is  a  separate  department  for  either  sex,  each 
containing  a  public  ^t^ctn^  16  ft.  square,  four  private  baths,  a  loung- 
ing- or  waiting-room  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  70°  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  dressing-rooms.  The  reaction  of  the  water  is 
alkaline,  and  it  contains  a  small  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen* 
The  delicious  sense  of  Hen-etre  produced  by  bathing  in  this  water» 
with  the  soft  satiny  feeling  it  communicates  to  the  skin,  mast  be 
felt  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  useful  in  all  forms  of  skin-disease — 
indeed,  in  eczema  it  may  be  considered  a  specific  if  continued  long 
enough,  together  with  a  suitable  regimen.  I  frequently  recom- 
mend the  internal  use  of  this  water.  Its  taste  is  not  UDpleasant^ 
and  its  action  is  mildly  antihthic.  Waters  containing  silicates  ore 
said  to  be  useful  in  the  uric-acid  diathesis,  and  I  have  certainly 
found  it  suit  gouty  patients  admirably. 

3.  Oruawhata,  a  hot  pool  within  the  Sanatorium  grounds,  sup- 
plying the  warm  swimming  bath,  was  originally  a  favourite  Maori 
cooking  and  bathing  place.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  rendered  tapu 
iot  a  long  period  by  the  fact  that  a  Maori  boy,  when  flying  his  kite 
and  running  backwards,  fell  bodily  into  it  and  was  scalded  to  death. 
However,  it  was  used  for  both  cooking  and  bathing  as  lately  aa 
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1880.  At  the  tfoie  of  the  Tarawera  eruption  in  1886  it  was  a  single 
irregularly- shaped  pool,  having  two  powerful  springs  at  ks  northern 
end.  These  our  late  engineer,  Mr.  C.  Malfroy,  isolated  from  the 
surrounding  water  and  converted  into  artificial  intorinittent  geysers, 
thus  forming  noi  only  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
Sanatorium  grounds,  but  a  work  of  eminent  practical  utiliiy,  as  we 
are  able  to  convey  the  water  from  the  geysers  to  the  swimming  bath 
at  an  almost  boiling  temperature,  instead  of  ieanng  it  exposed  to  a 
large  cooling  area,  as  was  the  case  formerly.  This  hot  basin — some 
60  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide — is  now  built  round  with  concrete  and 
protected  by  a  substantial  iron  railing.  The  water  is  sahne  in 
character,  with  siMcates.  Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon) :  Chloride 
of  sodiuiD,  60^44  gr, ;  chloride  of  magnesium^  l'04gr. ;  sulphate  of 
Ikue,  5-48  gr. ;  silicate  of  magnesia,  032  gr. ;  silicate  of  soda,  B  38  gr, ; 
silicate  of  iron  oxide,  1-42  gr.  ;  silica,  14-20  gr. :  total  91'28gr,  in  one 
gallon.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  6*52 gr.  ;  carbonic  acid,  2*21  gr. 
Temperature:  140"^  Fahr.  Special  indications:  Almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  foregoing  spring  (WhangapipiroJ. 

The  Blue  Bath  is  a  warm  swimming  bath,  62  ft.  long  by  24  ft. 
wide.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  concrete,  with  a  smooth  surface  of 
Portland  cement ;  has  a  depth  of  from  4  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.,  and  containa 
about  30.000  gallons  of  water,  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  98'^. 
This  is  the  popular  pleasure- bath  of  the  Sanatorium,  in  which  our 
rheumatic  invahds  are  able  to  take  exercise  without  undue  fatigue. 
It  was  completed  in  1885,  and  opened  by  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala*  While  excavating  this  bath  the  workmen  struck  upon  a 
remarkable  sulphur-cavern,  its  roof  and  sides  thickly  coated  with 
brilliant  acicular  crystals  of  sulphur,  and  at  its  base  a  hot-spring 
yielding  steam  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur-gases  as  to  be 
quite  irrespirable.  This  we  have  conducted  to  the  surface,  and  em- 
ploy as  a  sulphur -vapour  bath,  diluting  it  as  occasion  requires  with 
steam  of  a  milder  character.  In  sciatica,  and  all  forms  of  rheum atisnr, 
this  is  one  of  our  most  popular  and  efficacious  remedies, 

4.  Cameron's  Bath  (known  as  '* Lau^himj-gas  Bath"),  within  the 
Rotorua  Sanatoriuni  Kesei  ve,  a  quarter-mile  from  the  bath -pavilion, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Rotorua,  at  a  point  called  Te  Kauwhanga.  It 
is  a  muddy  pool  30  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  constant  discharge  of  gas 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  sulphurous  acid),  which,  when  inhaled, 
causes  faintness  and  great  excitement  of  the  respirator)^  and  vascular 
functions.  The  pool  has  no  outflow  ;  the  water  is  a  dirty  chocolate 
colour,  hepatic,  feebly  saline,  and  has  a  persistent  acid  reaction  and 
offensive  odour.  Bathing  in  the  spring  itself  is  to  be  deprecated. 
Analysis  (in  grains  per  gallon) :  Sulphate  of  soda,  44'54gr.;  chloride 
of  potassium,  1-67  gr. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  1204gr. ;  chloride  of  cal- 
cioni,  5"22gr. ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  1-28  gr.;  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium, 0-62  gr,;  silica,  9*22  gr.;  hydrochloric  acid,  5'92gr. :  total, 
80*61  gr.  in  one  gallon.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  4*42 gr.  Tempera- 
ture :  109°  Fahr.  to  115°  Fahr. 

6.  The  FamkUier  Baiht  situated  at  Te  Kauwhanga,  resembles 
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the  above  water  (No*  i),  but  is  a  little  more  saline  and  hepatic ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sulphurous  epnngs  in  the  reserve. 
The  water  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  an  offensive  odour,  and 
deposits  a  brownish  sediment  on  being  boiled.  This  spring  has 
great  curative  properties,  and  two  baths  with  sheltered  dressing- 
accommodation  have  been  built  in  connection  with  it,  This  spring 
is  now  BO  rarely  used  that  the  accommodation  has  been  allowed  lo 
fall  into  decay.  It  underwent  some  modification  in  its  oom* 
position  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  in  1686.  Analysis :  Chloride 
of  sodium,  46'^2gr. ;  chloride  of  potassiuni,  1*71  gr.;  chloride  of 
calcium^  2  66gr.  ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  1*47  gr. ;  chloride  of  iron 
and  aluminium,  4*22  gr.;  sulphate  of  soda*  2914gr;  hydrochloric 
acid,  6'84gr. ;  silica,  18  02gr. :  total,  110-48  gr.  in  one  gallon.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  4*84  gr.     Temperature  :  204*-  Fahr. 

6.  The  Coffee-pot,  also  situated  at  Te  Kauwhanga,  a  small  mud 
spring,  lOfL  in  diameter;  the  water  is  thick,  brown,  and  muddy, 
covered  with  an  oily  slime,  in  fact,  of  a  most  uninviting  appearance ; 
it  has  a  persistent  acid  reaction  and  an  offensive  odour  ;  hepatic  and 
feebly  saline,  Analysis :  Silica.  13  86  gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  23*71  gr. ; 
chloride  of  potassium,  0'77  gr. ;  chloride  of  aluniiniura,  1*46  gr,; 
chloride  of  calcium,  2  04  gr. ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  1*62  gr. ;  chloride 
of  iron,  1*47  gr. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  7*66  gr, ;  sulphuric  acid,  7*60  gr.  r 
total,  60' 19  gr.  in  ooe  gallon.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  3' 19  gr.  Tem- 
perature :  80*^  to  100^  Fahr.  Special  indications  of  the  last  thi*ee 
baths  (Nos.  4,  5,  and  6) :  Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  chronic 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  cutaneous  diseases. 

7 .  H inemunt  {*'  S ton&wal I  Jac kson  "  or  "  Mc Hug h ' s  Ba ^h*') , 
situated  in  the  Botorua  Sanatorium  Reserve.  The  water  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  of  a  saline  character,  with  silicates ;  reaction,  alkaline. 
Analysis :  Chloride  of  sodium.  98'46gr. ;  chloride  of  potassium,  4*69  gr. ; 
chloride  of  Uthium,  traces  ;  sulphate  of  soda,  2  76  gr. ;  mono-silicai« 
of  soda,  6  41  gr. ;  silicate  of  lime,  2*89  gr. ;  silicate  of  magnesia,  1*02 gr,; 
iron  and  aluminium  oxides,  2-10 gr.;  silica,  8*29 gr.:  total,  121  62gr. 
in  one  gallon.  Temperature  :  From  98*^  Fahr  to  118*^  Fahr,  Special 
indications :  Cutaneous  diseases^  rheumatism  ;  if  iiltered,  suitable 
for  internal  administration  in  atonic  dyspepsia  and  uratic  diathesis 
(dose,  one  turn  blur  thrice  daily  between  meals). 

The  above  analyses  were  made  in  1881  and  1882,  and  a  re- 
analysis  was  made  in  1893  by  the  Government  Analyst,  who  reports 
as  follows:  ''These  results  show  that  some  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  several  of  these  waters  since  their 
analysis  in  1881  and  1882 — that  is,  prior  to  the  volcanic  eruption  of 
Tarawera,  The  '  Painkiller '  Spring  has  evidently  acquired  quite 
a  new  character,  being  an  alkaline  in  place  of  an  acidic  water.  The 
Hinemaru  Spring  (McHugh*B  Bath)  contains  a  little  less  chloride  of 
sodium  than  formerly,  and  more  silica,  while  Eachera  Spring  con- 
tains a  little  less  of  the  alkaline  sulphate.  These  facts  are  interest- 
ing, but  with  the  exception  of  the  total  change  of  character  of  the 
•  Painkiller '  water,   nothing  has  been  elicited   to  show  that  any  of 
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led  ftBSEBT  DT  ft  ifliuit— "dOj^peilii^ 

indivionftk — tiuEt  ffm*  fl^niziBE  beie 
iocmadT.     Tbe   <'Pten^dlier" 

It  is  trae  ibis  wevL  m  no  flpoog  in  tile  dmtsxt  ao  flnmtic  id  itB 
tBopBarataFt  md  deanj  »  we  Pnotf  c  Bttti,  bat,  fitriiiiwAPiiy,  tem- 
penttxm  and  diniiiii  ave  not  itt  inoat  unpoftani  t^ierapBiE&c  iaettna. 
ISie  uuhlyn  of  li^.  aa  oompm^  whh  ^hst  ctf  1661,  Aowb  ^ba^ 
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but  tht  emmupfc  propartias  of  -fitie  water  are  mainiaiDfid  fov  an 
ftniMMhi  innmai  ui  two,  at  jobkl,  as  ifea  moce  iNMiUve  eonantiieiitB — 
fnae  bvdroeiiiaQc  acid,  and  aolpfaxuiasfced  inrdiagpii.  Kd  one  has  a 
better  ofnrafvmxtT  vi  jod^mg  of  the  pbjakilogiflai  and  cuniiiffe 
flSwsB  of  UDs  wmear  tbma  L,  tvb$>»  for  mainr  3^easB,  bafve  bad 
ibe  adyamacp  of  dailj  obaofratioD  :  and  mj  detibezatel j  UjiiiiwHd 
ofanioD  it  ^bat  ^le'waser  of  tbe  Pxieet'c  Btttb  »  ub  powoefnl 
a  wkin  aumuiazn.  and  aa  ▼ainable  a  enratm;  a^ent,  aa  it  was  twelve 
i  ago.    Ii  would  be  wall  if  tbe  laat^ooT'-flieDiioned  i^w'mgB  were 


called  «prMi^,  and  DOt  6ttt4c,  aa  thtt  iatRMar  term  k  nt  to  be  m»- 
leadizie  k>  nrnvn :  mdeed  it  would  be  well  if  a  bioca  pkn  of  tiie 
Sanaioniim  j^eaenpe  were  u>  be  bonod  in  with  tbk  publication, 
ghrmg  tiMr  xwaat  aod  poaitioD  of  eaeh  wpan^. 

AMLiixaBc  or  Frcx  Kjnr  finszHoa. 
Tbe  ba^iis  baiVf:  befm  ewMUruehM  at  ttie  Poefcmaater  ae  aireadv 
weaaxiaD/bd.  aoid  kie  loUowiiiig  ar^  anaii^aea  of  its  waters  and  of  ionr 
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will  abort] y  ue  bruu^  under  ikte  oontcol  of  tbe  Grovemmexit  aniiiar- 
ittea,  ut>  yiuci  vH  tat  Saoatocinm  B€«Krve,  axid  stdtab^  baidung 
aecommooauoD  uniit.    Tbey  an;  as  ioUows : — 

^1.;   'Waiktrii^u.  cir  *•  2Vie   Vaux  Syrmg/'  Supplyiiig  the  2setr 
Sulpnm  bathti.  commonly  bmmm  (u  the  ^*  Postmaster/ 
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...     17-61 

132  Of- 
Bulphuren^d  L-ydrcigeo       ...  ...  ...       8-Q2 

Tiiis  is  lib^  stiTOKii^t  iwckbe  water  in  tbe  diafinct,  and  most  Tahiable 
as  a  local  ttpplicatioQ  to  n^sumatic  or  injoxed  jantts,  bnt,  for  in^rner- 
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flion  of  the  whole  body,  requiring  the  greatest  care  andeaudoD.  Its 
action  is  that  of  a  moditied  mustard -plaster,  producing  a  strong 
determination  of  blood  to  the  surface,  the  redness  remaining  much 
longer  than  that  caused  by  the  Priest^s  Bath.  The  cause  of  this  will 
be  seen  on  comparing  the  amount  of  free  acid  in  the  two  waters.  It 
is  not  a  water  to  be  trifled  with  :  and  patients  with  weak  hearts  or 
delicate  skins  will  do  well  to  take  advice  before  using  it. 

The  latest  discovery  with  regard  %o  the  therapeutic  power  of  this 
water  is,  that  it  abolishes  the  craving  for  alcohoL  If  I  had  heard 
this  from  one  or  two  individuals  only  I  might  have  disregarded  it, 
but  hearing  it  commeiitetl  on  almost  daiiy,  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  up  the  cases.  Two  of  these  were  very  aggravated  examples 
of  inebriety,  whose  acquaintance  I  first  made  in  the  Court-house, 
where  I  found  myself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  fining  each  of 
them  the  usual  5b.  and  costs.  They  assure  me  that  they  find  them- 
selves new  men  since  bathing  in  these  sulphur  baths,  and  have  lost 
all  taste  and  desire  for  liquor  of  ever}^  kind.  Three  other  patients 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  found  it  necessary  to  advise  total  abstinence, 
corroborate  this  testimony,  stating  that  they  have  felt  no  craving 
for  stimulants  since  using  the  baths.  They  are  very  enthusiastic 
in  the  matter,  and  think  that  an  asylum  for  inebriates  should  be 
eatabUshed  here  at  once.  No  doubt  the  craving  for  alcohol  is  kept 
up  by  a  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  so 
that  the  Trwdus  operandi  of  these  waters  is  not  far  to  seek ;  the  con- 
gestion is  relieved  by  the  powerful  de^terniination  of  blood  to  the 
skin.  In  like  manner,  heemorrhoids  are  cured  by  our  acid  waters, 
from  the  relief  afforded  to  a  congested  liver.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  affirm  that  bathing  in  these  waters  will  engender  a  distaste 
for  alcoholic  stimulants,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  craving  for 
drink  is  materially  modified  by  such  bathing,  and  any  man  sincerely 
desirous  of  abandoning  the  habit  will  find  great  assistance  from  the 
use  of  the  baths.  An  institution  eoiiibining  the  use  of  these  waters 
with  the  Hagey  system  of  treatment  would  probably  be  of  great 
value. 

(2.)  Toko^  or  **  The  Postmaster's  Bath/' 


Sulphate  of  soda  ... 
„  potash 

„  lime  ... 

f,  magnesia 

„  alumina 

Iron  oxides 

Sulphuric  acid  (free) 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free) 

Silica      ... 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

This  is  a  strongly  acidic  water,  fulfilling  all  the  therapeutic  indi- 
cations of  the  Priest's  Spring. 


a  rain  8  per  G&IIod. 

,,,  4509 

..,  0-41 

...  2"46 

...  0-30 

...  1-34 

...  0-71 

...  17-86 

...  7  40 

..  10' u 
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This  spring  has  died  out  since  the  excavations  were 
w  sulphur  baths. 

1  made  for  the 

(3.)  Matuatonga,  or  '*  Corlett's  Bath." 

OrainB  jper  GaIIoo. 

Chloride  of  sodium  with  a  little  potassium     ...     66*44 
„          calcium             ...            ...            ...      6*72 

„          magnesium 
Sulphate  of  lime  ... 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Alumina 
Soda  silicate  with  a  little  carbonate 

0-31 
10-32 

0-21 
Trace 
29-27 

113-27 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen       ...  ...  ...       2*21 

This  water  is  very  similar  to  the  Rachel  Spring,  and  calculated 
to  fulfil  similar  therapeutic  indications.  Being  situated  some  thirty 
or  forty  yards  from  the  new  sulphur  baths,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
about  8  ft.  above  them,  the  water  of  this  spring  may  be  easily  led 
into  ihe  baths.  This  would  give  us  as  complete  an  arrangement  as  is 
at  present  afforded  by  the  Priest's  and  Bacnel  Baths;  and,  as  regards 
showers  and  douches,  the  necessary  power  will  be  readily  obtainable 
from  the  cold-water  main,  which  is  within  reasonable  distance. 


(4.)  Waikupapapa,  or 

"  The  Saddler's  Bath." 

GraioB  per  Gallon. 

Sulphate  of  soda  ... 

3318 

„          potash 

0-26 

»          lime  ... 

2-44 

magnesia 

0-24 

„          alumina 

0-32 

Iron  oxides 

...    Trace 

Sulphuric  acid  (free) 

4-29 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free) 
Silica     ... 

7-49 

8-23 

56-45 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen       ...  ...  ...       3-61 

This  is  an  acidic  water,  similar  to  that  of  the  Postmaster's,  but 
less  stimulating,  and  consequently  more  suitable  for  delicate  skins. 

(5.)  Nganuipuia,  or  **  The  OenUni  Bath,** 

OraioB  per  Gallon. 

Sulphate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  ...  29*80 

potash  ...  ...  ...  0-64 

lime  ...  ...  ...  6-87 

„          magnesia  ...  ...  ...  031 

„          alumina  ...  ...  

Iron  oxides           ...  ...  ...  ...  Trace 

Sulphuric  acid  (free)  ...  ...  ...  3*11 

Hydrochloric  acid  (free)     ...  ...  ...  6*76 

Silica     ...  ...  ...  12-01 

59-50 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen      ...  ...  ...  Traces. 
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This  is  a  valuable  acidic  water,  less  astringent  and  stimulating 
than  the  foregoing  (the  Saddler's),  from  the  fact  of  its  containing 
less  free  acid  and  more  silica,  and  is,  in  many  cases  of  skin  disease, 
a  most  desirable  intermediate  water  between  the  soothing  alkaline 
waters  and  the  more  powerful  waters  of  the  acid  type. 

The  Whaearewabewa  Baths. 

At  Whakarewarewa,  two  miles  from  Eotorua,  there  are  two 
springs  which  have  a  well-merited  reputation. 

1.  Turikore,  or  the  "  Spout  Bath,**— This  water  is  in  great  re- 
pute among  the  Maoris  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases,  rheuma- 
tism, lumbago,  sciatica,  and  kidney  complaints.  It  is  of  a  sul- 
phurous character,  and  hsis  a  faintly-acid  reaction,  which  changes 
to  alkaline  on  boiling  the  water.  Analysis:  Silicate  of  soda, 
16*32  gr. ;  silicate  of  lime,  1*61  gr.  ;  silicate  of  magnesia,  1*14  gr. ; 
silicate  of  iron,  0*39  gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  13*47  gr. ;  chloride  of 
potassium,  1*24  gr. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  53*61  gr. ;  phosphate  of 
alumina,  traces :  total,  87*78  gr.  in  one  gallon.  Temperature :  96** 
Fahr.  to  120^  Fahr.  Special  indications  :  Cutaneous  diseases,  lum- 
bago, chronic  rheumatism,  local  palsy  of  muscles.   , 

2.  Koroteoteo,  or  the  **  Oil  Bath.** — This  water  is  alkaline  and 
slightly  caustic.  Analysis  :  Mono-silicate  of  soda,  2*08  gr. ;  mono- 
silicate  of  lime,  3*16  gr.  ;  mono-silicate  of  magnesia,  0*76  gr. ;  mono- 
silicate  of  iron,  0*85  gr. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  7*49  gr. ;  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, 1*46  gr.  ;  chloride  of  sodium,  66*34  gr. ;  chloride  of  lithium, 
traces:  total,  82*14 gr.  in  one  gallon.  Temperature,  212°  Fahr. 
Special  indications  :  Cutaneous  diseases. 

Would  a   Medical   Guide-Book  to   the   Thekmal   Springs   op 

ROTORUA  BE  OF  ANY  PRACTICAL  VaLUE  ? 

This  is  an  important  question,  since  the  general  public  would  be 
almost  unanimous  in  answering  it  in  the  afl&rniative,  perhaps  adding 
as  a  rider,  **  provided  it  contained  full  and  explicit  directions  for  self- 
treatment."  The  medical  profession,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
equally  unanimous  on  the  negative  side.  If  we  could  tabulate 
diseases,  and  attach  to  each  its  appropriate  remedy  or  remedies,  the 
science  of  medicine  would  be  simplified  indeed ;  but,  unfortunately, 
this  cannot  be  done.  Every  case  requires  to  be  dealt  with  on  its 
own  merits.  One  of  the  first  lessons  a  medical  student  learns  is, 
**  Treat  your  patient  first  and  his  disease  afterwards."  An  old  Latin 
adage  says,  '*  Quot  homines,  tot  sententue'* — So  many  men,  so  many 
minds.  It  would  be  equally  true  to  say,  *'  Quot  homines,  tot  corpora" 
— So  many  men,  so  many  bodies — as  no  two  are  identical  physically 
and  mentally.  When  a  man  applies  to  a  life-assurance  society  for 
an  insurance  on  his  life,  such  society  requires  the  fullest  information 
as  to  his  family  and  personal  antecedents,  his  physique,  the 
condition  of  his  internal  organs,  his  occupation  and  habits  of  life, 
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before  they  feel  competent  to  judge  of  the  risk  they  run  iu  accepting 
his  propusaL  This  is  precisely  the  information  a  physician  requires 
before  he  feels  competent  to  form  a  correct  tiiagnosis  or  prognosis*  or 
to  decide  what  plan  of  treatment  is  most  likely  to  prove  successful ; 
and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  believe  in  such  books  as 
*'  Every  man  his  own  Doctor"  and  "  Every  man  his  own  Lawyer,** 
It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  experience  to  find  the  nervous »  excitable 
man,  who  reads  medical  books,  imagining  himself  the  victim  of  every 
ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  man  who  thirsts  for 
cheap  legal  knowledge  tods  bis  litigious  proclivities  accentuated. 
The  legitimate  practitioners  of  the  two  professions  are,  in  the  end, 
the  persons  chiefly  benefited  by  such  works. 

Perhaps  nothing  will  better  emphasize  the  foregoing  remarks  or 
prove  more  generally  interesting  than  a  short  sketch  of  the  position 
held  by  rheumatism  in  the  medical  mind  of  bo-day.  A  recent  writer 
on  the  subject  remarks :  '*  Rheumatism  is  a  systemic  disease,  of 
which  the  articular  lesions  are  the  most  frequent  and  conspicuous 
manifestations,  but  which  implicates  many  other  structures  and 
tissues,  assuming  widely  different  forms  in  different  cases."  This  is 
well  seen  in  the  great  differences  which  rheumatism  presents  in 
childhood,  adolescence*  and  old  age.  Agam  :  "  *  Bheumatism  '  and 
*  rheumatic  '  are  terms  very  loosely  applied.  If  they  refer  to  one 
definite  set  of  phenomena,  and  depend  on  a  single  morbid  process, 
the  nature  of  such  process  cannot,  as  yet,  be  spoken  of  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  A  great  variety  of  disorders  are  popularly  styled 
'  rheumatic,'  which  have  no  real  connection,  either  with  each  other 
or  with  thti  more  typical  forms  of  the  disease.  The  word  is  a  con- 
Yenieot  designation  for  any  ache  or  pain  which  does  not  readily  fall 
under  any  other  category."  The  frequency  with  which  peripheral 
neuritis  is  spoken  of  as  tnuscular  rheumatism  is  a  case  in  point. 

Of  the  numerous  theories  in  explanation  of  the  pathology  of 
rheuiiiatism^  the  following  are  the  cliief :  (1.)  That  the  heart  is  the 
starting-point,  and  iuflainnjalion  of  its  liumg  membrane  (endocar- 
ditis) the  principal  event  on  which  all  other  lasions  depend.  (2*) 
That  it  is  due  to  some  dist urban ce  of  the  central  nervous  systom, 
caused  either  by  sorface- chill,  or  the  action  of  a  chemical  or 
organized  poison  upon  the  great  nerve  centres.  (3.)  That  it  is  caused 
by  an  excess  of  lactic  acid  which  is  supposed  to  play  a  part  analo- 
gous to  uric  acid  in  gout.  (4.)  Tiiat  it  is  an  Infective  disease,  due  to 
the  presence  of  certain  micro-organisms  in  the  system,  or  toxic 
matters  generated  by  them.  Tliis  theory  is  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  is,  perhaps,  more  generally  accepted  to-day  than  any  other. 
The  facts  on  which  the  assumption  rests  are  these  :  that  certain 
micro-organisms  have  been  found  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  patients 
suffering  from  acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  that  their  abundance 
or  scarcity  is  determined  by  the  stage,  or  degree  of  severity,  of  the 
attack ;  also,  that  it  is  the  only  hypothesis  that  will  account  for 
acute  rheumatism  appearing  as  an  epidemic,  as  it  does  in  some 
localities.     "Not  one  of  these  theories,"  says  Dr.   Garrod,  '*can 
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claim  to  be  clearly  established,  and  no  one  of  them  has  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  The  problem  of  the  pathology  of  rhemnatistn 
still  remains  unsolved/* 

Cabeb  suitable  for  Treatment, 

The  selection  of  cases  suitable  for  treatment  at  Rotorua  is  a  moat 
imporiiant  matter.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  both 
with  physician  and  patient,  to  try  anything  as  a  dernitr  re-sort.  It 
is  a  serious  matter,  however^  to  put  a  patient  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 

Eense,  and  possibly  pain,  of  making  a  long  and  weary  journey,  to  rob 
im  of  the  comforts  of  home  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  without 
&t  least  some  reasonable  hope  that  his  labour  will  not  be  thrown 
away. 

The  two  most  important  questions  to  be  answered  before  de- 
ciding to  send  a  case  to  Kotorua  are  :  (1)  Has  the  patient  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  the  journey  ?  and  (2)  is  the  case  one  likely  to  benefit 
by  the  treatment?  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  long  thirty-four  miles  coaching  journey  over  a 
bad  road  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  railway  now  gives  through 
coniniunication  with  Auckland  within  a  little  over  ten  hours.  Still, 
a  ten  hours'  railway-journey  will  not  be  accomplished  by  an  invalid 
without  some  fatigue,  and  possibly  increase  of  pain  ;  but,  if  there  be 
sufficient  vitality  to  render  such  inconvenience  a  matter  of  mere 
temporary  concern  only,  it  is  no  inQurmountable  harrier.  Nor  need 
the  partial  or  even  total  loss  of  the  patient's  locomotive  power  pre- 
vent his  coming.  We  have  many  instances  on  record  of  patients 
who  on  arrival  required  the  aid  of  crutches,  or  had  actually  to  be 
carried  to  the  hath,  and  yet  went  away  enjoying  the  full  use  of  their 
limbs.  In  considering  the  second  question,  medical  men  will  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  where  profound  organic  structural  change 
exists  very  little  benefit  can  be  expected,  so  that  considerable  dis- 
crimmation  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  cases  of  paralysis  for 
treatment.  Where  nerve-elements  are  extensively  destroyed  hot 
water  has  no  regenerating  power  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  osteo-arthritis  or  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  with 
structural  change  and  great  deformit}^  of  the  joints.  Such  cases 
may  improve  in  general  health,  gain  w^eight»  and  lose  pain,  but 
there  the  improvement  ends.  Our  treatment  is  contra-indicated  in 
phthisis  as  long  as  active  destructive  change  is  going  on  in  the 
lungs.  Certain  chronic  poitrinaires,  however,  pay  us  periodical 
visits  with  advantage. 

Paraplegia  Cured. 
Primary  functional  paralysis,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nerve-centres  have  undergone  no  organic  change — such 
paralysis,  for  example,  as  may  be  induced  by  depressing  morbid 
influences,  as  malaria,  influenza,  sexual  excesses,  mental  or  physical 
fatigue,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  alcohohsm,  or  hysteria — are  likely 
to  benefit  by  treatment  at  Rotorua. 
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r  Several  cases  in  point  are  given  in  the  New  Zealand  Year-book 

I        for  1893.     One  iUnstrative  case  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  here. 

I  H.  C,  a  buBhman,  aged  twenty-three,  had  become  completely 

■         paraplegic,  presumably  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.     He   had 

been  for  many  months  dependent  on  a  Charitable  Aid  Board,  which 

sent  him  to  Rotorua*     For  three  weeks  he  was  carried  to  his  bath, 

at  the  end  of  whicli  time  he  was  able  to  stand  alone.     At  the  end 

of  five  weeks  he  could  walk  with  two  sticks,  and   ride  on  horse* 

back.     In  three  months  he  was  as  well  as  he  ha<i  ever  been  in  his 

life. 

GoDT,  Khedmatism,  and  Skin  Diseases. 

No  more  favourable  field  for  the  obaervatiou  and  study  of  these 
allied  diseases  could  be  wished  for  than  that  afforded  by  Kotorua, 
nor  is  there  any  place  more  bonntifully  favoured  by  Nature  for 
their  successful  treatment.  These  diseases  furnish  fully  75  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  resorting  to  Rotorua  for  treatment*  With  regard 
to  gout,  several  prominent  physicians  of  the  French  school  are  of 
opinion  that  sulphur  baihs  are  distinctly  injurious,  and  should  be 
rigidly  proscribed  in  gout.  They  affirm  that  the  formation  of  uric 
acid  is  increased  by  them,  and  the  solvent  power  of  the  blood  for 
that  acid  diminished.  We  are  aware  that  certain  medicines  have 
the  latter  effect,  notabiy,  the  mineral  acids,  and,  perhaps,  strychnia 
and  arsenic ;  but  during  an  experience  of  thirteen  years  we  have 
never  found  that  our  sulphur  bathe  have  had  other  than  a  bene- 
ficial  effect  in  the  disease.  Two  remarkable  examples  of  this  may 
be  interesting. 

H.  W;,  aged  fifty,  has  been  a  martyr  to  gout  for  twenty  years. 
During  the  season  of  1897-98  h<v  spent  two  months  at  Rotorua.  His 
condition  was  so  critical  that  his  friends  scarcely  expected  him  to 
return  home.  He  was  extremely  anaamic  and  debilitated,  could  not 
stand  or  even  sit  upright ;  the  mind  was  enfeebled,  his  conversation 
inconsequent  and  ehddish;  wept  on  the  shghtest  emotional  excite* 
ment.  It  was  quite  two  weeks  before  he  was  strong  enouj^h  to  take 
the  baths  with  safety  ;  he  then  had  one  Priest  bath  daily,  greatly 
to  his  advantage :  his  strength,  appetite,  and  mental  condition 
improved,  he  could  stand  and  take  a  few  faltering  steps.  After 
this  he  was  able  to  take  two  Priest  baths  daily :  the  improvement 
continued,  and  on  leaving  he  was  able  to  walk  with  the  help  of 
a  stick  fairly  welL  The  only  medicine  he  took  was  salicine,  with 
dialysed  iron.  After  his  arrival  home  his  condition  was  reported  as 
improved. 

A.  B.,  aged  forty,  a  professor  of  music  from  South  Australia,  has 
been  for  some  years  a  sufferer  from  gout.  He  has  the  usual 
deformity  of  finger-joints,  with  chalky  concretions.  Occasionally 
the  immobility  of  the  fingers  has  been  so  great  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  practise  his  profession.  He  has  paid  Eotorua  an  annual 
visit  for  some  years  past.  A  very  few  of  our  sulphur  baths  always 
set  his  fingers  at  liberty,  and  enabled  him  to  continue  his  muaic- 
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teaching.  The  result  is  that  he  has  left  South  Australia  and  settled 
himself  permanently  in  Auckland,  in  order  to  he  within  easy 
reach  of  Kotorua. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  results  like  these  in  favour  of  any 
theoretical  ohjection ;  so  that  I  think  we  must  continue  to  prescribe 
our  sulphur  baths  in  gout,  the  French  medical  dictum  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

In  all  forms  of  rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  we  have 
much  success,  especially  where  arthritic  degeneration  is  not  too 
pronounced.  Hot  acidic  sulphur-baths  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 104°,  or  sulphur-vapour  up  to  115°,  taken  twice  daily  for  a 
carefully  regulated  time,  according  to  individual  tolerance — which 
we  find  to  vary  greatly — forms  our  routine  treatment.  These  waters 
redden  the  skin,  and  cause  some  tingling  sensation  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Occasionally  some  irritation  of  the  skin  occurs,  which  is  readily 
allayed  by  a  few  warm  alkaline  showers  or  douches.  In  those 
numerous  and  well-known  cases  of  chronic  hip-rheumatism,  often 
due  to  injury,  we  find  nothing  so  efficacious  as  the  hot  douche.  The 
beneficial  result  is  due  partly  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  largely 
to  its  mechanical  action  :  fortunately,  our  arrangements  are  so  com- 
plete that  we  are  able  to  vary  the  temperature  and  percussive 
power  of  the  douche  at  will.  We  are  able  to  quote  several  cases  of 
cure  even  where  a  considerable  amount  of  fibrous  anchylosis  has 
existed.  If  the  rheumatic  patient  progresses  favourably  under  the 
bath- treatment  alone,  neither  medicines  nor  electricity  are  em- 
ployed, but  if  after  a  few  weeks  his  progress  is  not  satisfax^tory  we 
find  galvano-faradism  a  valuable  adjunct.  Usually  thirty  cells  are 
put  into  circuit  with  a  faradic  machine,  and  the  double  current 
applied  in  the  labile  manner  to  the  parts  affected  for  fifteen  minutes 
daily.  We  find  this  answers  better  than  either  current  alone.  In 
cases  of  muscular  atrophy  faradism  is  resorted  to  from  the  com- 
mencement.    Massage  is  also  occasionally  of  use. 

Gbeat  Success  in  Cases  of  Skin-disease. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  we  meet  with  more 
uniform  success  than  those  affecting  the  skin.  The  solid  and  gaseous 
constituents  of  the  waters  are  no  doubt  important ;  but  I  have  more 
confidence  in  the  influence  of  change,  and  all  thai  it  implies  in  its 
effect  on  both  mind  and  body,  combined  with  the  prolonged  macera- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  and  the  constant  exposure  of  the  skin  to  air  and 
light  which  frequent  bathing  entails.  General  eczema,  which  may 
have  resisted  every  form  of  treatment  for  years,  is  usually  cured  in 
a  period  varying  from  six  to  thirteen  weeks  if  the  patient  is  willing 
to  submit  himself  to  rigorous  medical  discipline.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  psoriasis, — at  least,  as  far  as  its  disappearance  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  is  concerned.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  see  psoriasis 
completely  eradicated.  For  ringworm  and  the  impetiginous  eczema 
of  children  the  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  is  a  specific.     In  sycosis 
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epilation  is  necessary,  after  which  our  alkaline  waters  complete  the 
cure. 

We  hflpd  great  success  during  the  year  1897  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  diseases.  Several  cases  of  general  eczema  have  heen  com- 
pletely cored  in  the  Sanatorium, 

Pemphigus  is  one  of  the  rarer  forms  of  skin  disease,  and,  in 
its  severer  manifestations,  not  infrequently  proves  fatal.  It  is 
characterised  by  an  eruption  of  large  vesicles — technically  termed 
**  bullae  **■ — which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  sixpence  to  a  hen's 
egg.  These  vesicles  ai*e  distended  with  serum,  and  require  to  be 
punctured  antl  evacuated.  M.  J,,  a  girl  aged  nineteen,  came  to  the 
Eotorua  Sanatorium  suffering  from  this  disease.  Fortunately,  it 
was  not  the  graver  form  of  the  ailment,  but  a  more  benign  mani- 
festation well  described  by  Kaposi  (He bra's  successor  in  Vienna) 
as  ''  PeTnphig lis  vulgaris  henignua"  The  irritation  was  severe,  and 
interfered  greatly  with  her  rest  at  night ;  however,  she  had  not 
taken  more  than  six  baths  when  all  irritation  ceased ;  at  the  end 
of  a  week  the  vesicating  process  ceased  also,  and  her  skin  was 
simply  marked  with  purplish -red  patches  corresponding  in  area 
with  the  bases  of  the  buUte  :  these  faded  to  a  pale-brown  atid  then 
disappeared.  In  three  weeks  she  was  virtually  well.  I  kept  her  a 
fortnight  longer  and  then  sent  her  home,  which  was  close  to  the  sea. 
To  my  surprise,  in  less  than  a  week,  I  received  a  letter  from  her 
father  stating  that  the  whole  thing  had  reappeared  and  she  was  as 
bad  as  ever.  We  readmitted  her  to  the  Sanatorium,  put  her  under 
the  same  treatment,  and  on  this  occasion  the  curative  process  went 
on  even  more  rapidly  than  before.  In  three  weeks  she  was  again 
apparently  well,  but  instead  of  sending  her  hack  to  the  sea,  she  was 
advised  to  go  forty  miles  further  inland,  which  she  did.  After 
residing  there  three  months  she  wrote  to  say  that  she  remained 
perfectly  well. 

I  could  quote  nmnerous  instances  in  which  sea-air  has  greatly 
aggravated  skin  affections  attended  with  violent  itching,  particularly 
in  stormy  weather,  when  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  saline 
particles. 

In  these  cases  we  do  not  pin  our  faith  exclusively  to  the 
baths,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  internal  medication.  However  in- 
operative such  treatment  may  have  been  at  home,  we  find  that,  in 
conjunction  w^ith  the  new  environment,  rest,  change  of  air  and 
scene,  with  the  baths,  such  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  use. 
Patients  frequently  decline  to  take  medicine,  saying  that  they  have 
exhausted  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  have  come  to  Botorua  to  try  the 
baths  as  a  last  resource,  but  have  little  faith  in  them.  Such  cases 
are  discouraging.  It  is  difficult  to  engraft  an  improved  physical 
state  on  a  hopeless  mental  condition. 

During  the  season  of  1897  three  rare  forms  of  skin  disease 
presented  themselves  at  Rotorua  for  treatment.  They  are  known 
respectively  as  Diffuse  Fibroma  Molluscum,  Sclerodenna,  and  Vite- 
hgo,     Of  course,  bath  treatment  is  utterly  useless  in  suoh  cases* 
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Nbubaloia. 

Patients  suffering  from  sciatica  are  a  numerous  class  with  us, 
most  of  them  presenting  a  very  chronic  history.  When  the  disease 
is  not  distinctly  associated  with  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  is 
not  of  long  standing,  and  has  been  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  it  is 
very  quickly  cured.  A  few  baths  reheve  the  pain,  and  there  is  rarely 
any  stiffness  or  weakness  remaining.  Chronic  cases  are  not  so  easily 
dealt  with — they  require  great  patience  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  both  physician  and  patient.  Our  routine  treatment  consists 
of  hot  baths,  sulphur-vapour,  the  douche,  and  galvanism.  After  six 
or  eight  weeks  it  often  happens  that  nothing  remains  to  remind  the 
patient  of  his  old  enemy  beyond  some  slight  weakness  or  soreness  of 
the  limb,  and  I  usually  advise  him  to  try  a  week's  sea-bathing  on 
his  way  home.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  should  arrive  in 
Rotorua  not  earlier  than  September  or  later  than  February.  We 
have  had  some  good  results  in  the  treatment  of  cervico-brachial 
neuralgia.     An  interesting  case  is  detailed  in  the  Year-book  of  1893. 

A  man  about  fifty  years  of  age  presented  himself  some  time 
ago  suffering  from  a  spasmodic  neuralgia  of  the  facial  nerve.  Any 
movement  of  the  jaws,  as  in  eating,  yawning,  putting  out  the  tongue, 
and  even  sometimes  in  speaking,  brought  on  a  paroxysm,  lasting, 
fortunately,  only  a  few  seconds,  but  evidently  agonizing;  in  fact, 
his  life  was  a  burden  to  him.  After  four  weeks'  persistent  bathing, 
with  iron  and  arsenic  internally  (which  no  doubt  he  had  taken  be- 
fore) he  left  cured. 

A  Case  of  Sciatica. 

A.  B.,  a  man  forty-five  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  Sana- 
torium, suffering  from  severe  sciatica.  Prior  to  his  arrival  he  had 
been  unable  to  lie  down  for  three  weeks, — slept  in  a  chair  when  he 
could,  or  with  his  head  on  his  arms  at  a  table.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  able  to  he  down  and  rest  fairly  well,  with  the  assistance  of 
15  grains  of  antikamnia  at  bed-time.  He  took  the  Priest  and  Post- 
master baths  alternately,  and  left  us  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
without  a  trace  of  his  ailment  remaining. 

Pebipheral  Neubitib  cubed. 
The  subject  of  this  is,  or  rather  was.  Dr.  King  of  Auckland.  He 
is  very  glad,  no  doubt,  to  be  able  to  speak  of  his  ailment  in  the  past 
tense.  I  have  his  permission  to  publish  the  following  letter ;  indeed, 
he  is  most  anxious  that  his  case  should  receive  the  fullest  pubhcity. 
The  letter  explains  itself  and  needs  Uttle  or  no  comment  of  mine  : — 

Deab  Sib,—  Auckland,  5th  May,  1897. 

I  was  sorry  to  have  missed  you  whiie  at  Rotorua,  although,  to  tell  yoa 
the  truth,  I  was  solely  on  a  health-seeking  mission,  little  expecting  to  receive 
the  benefit  I  did,  and  therefore  not  much  inclined  for  company.  My  trouble 
was  peripheral  neuritis,  caused  perhaps  by  the  diphtheric  poison  acting  on  a 
nervous  system  already  exhausted  by  over-work  and  worry.  Without  going 
fully  into  details,  I  may  say  that  I  began  to  fail  in  January  last,  and  had  to  leave 
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my  pmctice  on  tbe  ISth  of  that  month,  alruoBt  unable  to  do  anything  for  my- 
eelf.  MrH.  Kinp;  and  I  wetit  south  to  Donedm,  Wa][atipu,  Irtvercargill*  Cbrifit- 
church,  ftiid  Haomer  Springs,  where,  after  ten  days*  bathing,  I  eeemed  to 
receive  a  little  benefit  from  the  use  of  b&tbs  at  a  temperature  of  110°  to  114°,  but 
not  ieas.  I  then  returned  to  Auckland  very  little  the  better,  after  seven  weeks, 
baving  to  be  helped  in  and  out  of  the  cab  on  Saturday,  6tb  March.  Od  the 
followiDg  Monday  I  left  for  Rotoruai  where  I  took  chiefly  hot  Eaohel  and  Post- 
master baths,  with  a  Priest  bath  occafilanallj,  but  thii;  I  could  not  get  hot 
enough.  The  PoBtmaKter  I  took  up  to  111^  and  €0uld  aluioat  feel  it  do  me  good. 
The  Rachel  I  took  up  to  118°,  and  I  attribute  my  recovery  mainly  to  that.  I 
oatitiot  apeak  in  too  gr<}at  praise  of  Hotorua,  aud  1  thiuk  such  a  place  ought  to 
be  the  aatiatoHiim  of  the  world.  Of  all  the  baths  I  took,  I  certainty  like  the  Post- 
master best.  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  at  any  time  to  bear  out  all  I  have  said. 
I  will  gladly  give  you  my  aasistance  for  a  few  days  at  any  time  should  you  be  need- 
ing a  change.  I  intend  to  put  my  case  before  the  Medical  Associ&tiou,  aud  shall 
endeavour  to  publish  it  in  the  Medical  JouTnal,  so  that  you  will  hear  further  on 
the  matter.  My  last  word  is :  I  thank  God,  from  ray  heart,  for  Rotorua. 
Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  of  eaytng  a  word,  b<!lieve  me 

^oursvery  faithfully, 

T.  W.  King. 

This  evidence,  comiog  from  a  raedical  man,  ia  of  double  value,  since 
it  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  correetiieBs  of  the  diagnosis,  or  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatint  nt  adopted.  In  the  interest  of  those  who  roay 
be  inclined  to  take  bat  lis  at  the  high  temperature  degcribed  by  Dr. 
King,  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  that  gentleman  did  not  immerse 
his  whole  body  in  such  baths,  bnt  only  the  affected  limbs. 

CuBATiVK  Effects  of  Minebal  Waters. 

To  eniinierate  every  ailment  in  which  our  thermal  springs  have 
proved  useful  vfould  prolong  this  paper  indefinitely.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  many  cases  their  healing  power  has  been  discovered 
accidentally.  Many  women  bathing  for  rheumatism  have  found 
themselves  cured  of  chronic  metritis  and  leucorrhoea,  and  as  a  result 
of  such  cures  have  proved  fruitful  after  years  of  sterility.  Congestion 
of  the  liver,  biliary  catarrli,  with  jaundice  and  haemorrhoids,  have 
been  cured  by  the  acid  sulphur  waters,  which  also  prove  useful  as  a 
topical  application  in  ozsena  and  ulcerated  throat.  This  class  of 
w^ater  also  tends  to  reduce  plethora  and  corpulency  without  prostra- 
tion, insures  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  and  relieves  torpor  of  the 
bowels. 

Ulcerated  Throat, 

The  mention  of  ulcerated  throat  reminds  me  of  two  most  interest- 
iug  cases  which  presented  themselves  recently  from  the  island  of 
New  Caledonia.  In  this  island,  it  appears,  chronic  laryngitis  is 
common. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  French  gentleman  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, whose  throat  ailment  was  of  long  standing.  He  remained  with 
US  a  few  weeks,  used  the  water  of  the  Priest's  Spring  as  a  gargle, 
and  as  a  wet  compress  to  the  throat  at  night,  and  bathed  in  the 
same  water  twice  daily*     He  left  perfectly  cured. 

The  second  case  was  a  much  more  serious  one.  The  patient 
was  a  French  Roman  Catholic  priest.     He  attributed  his  ailment  to 
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excessive  use  of  his  voice  in  preaching,  teaching,  and  singing.  He 
had  constant  cough,  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  scarcely  audible,  and 
there  was  occasional  slight  haemorrhage  from  the  laryngeal  ulcers. 
After  pursuing  for  four  weeks  the  treatment  described  in  the  fore- 
going case,  he  left  very  much  improved,  but  by  no  means  well.  To 
my  surprise,  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  departure  he  wrote  to  our  late 
Resident  Engineer,  Mr.  Malfroy,  stating  that  to  his  great  delight  he 
found  himself  perfectly  cured,  and  that  he  could  use  his  voice  in 
preaching  and  singing  as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life. 

Permanent  Benefits  realised. 

During  past  years  my  correspondence  with  patients  proposing 
to  come  to  Botorua,  and  with  those  who  have  left  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  experience  of  our  bath  treatment,  has  been  con- 
siderable. No  fact  has  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  this:  that 
patients  who  have  left  greatly  benefited,  but  not  cured,  almost 
invariably  write  to  say  that,  after  being  a  short  time  at  home,  they 
realise  the  benefit  they  have  derived,  and,  in  most  cases,  they  find 
themselves  permanently  cured. 

It  appears  that,  whatever  it  is  that  our  patients  take  into  their 
systems  by  absorption  or  inhalation,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
influence  of  change  of  climate,  scene,  and  occupation,  of  relaxation 
and  rest,  time  is  required  for  assimilation,  and  the  true  benefit  is 
only  realised  some  time  after  their  return  to  their  former  sur- 
roundings. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  experience  .is  not  peculiar  to  New 
Zealand,  but  is  quite  common  with  those  who  frequent  the  spas  of 
Europe. 

Balneoloqical  Appliances  still  Necessary. 

Although  during  the  past  year  much  has  been  done  to  perfect  the 
bathing  arrangements  at  Botorua,  several  useful  appliances  are  still 
wanting :  (1)  Moveable  hose  douches,  so  arranged  as  to  control  at 
will  temperature,  pressure,  and  volume ;  (2)  hot-air  baths ;  (3)  a 
cold  needle  bath  ;  and  (4)  the  Tallerman-Shefiield  apparatus  for 
local  hot-air  treatment.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  copper  cham- 
ber, usually  cylindrical,  and  made  in  various  shapes  and  sizes,  so 
that  any  limb»  or  part  of  a  limb,  can  be  treated  separately.  The 
air  in  the  chamber  is  kept  dry,  and  its  temperature  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  vnll.  The  treatment  is  applied  for  a  period  of  from  fifty 
minutes  to  an' hour,  and  is  gradually  raised  from  about  15(F  to  220^,  or 
even  300°.  The  immediate  effects  are  relief  of  pain  and  stififaess. 
After  the  treatment  the  whole  body  is  briskly  rubbed  down  and  the 
limb  massaged  with  oil.  Dr.  Sibley  has  found  the  treatment  of 
great  service  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  which  has  reached  a  stage  in 
which  other  treatments  are  likely  to  be  of  but  Uttle  avail.  He  has 
employed  this  treatment  for  two  years,  and  knows  of  no  unsatis- 
factory result  following  it,  although  many  of  the  cases  treated  have 
been  by  no  means  promising.     Many  of  the  patients  were  old  and 
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debilitated  people,  and  in  some  cases  cardiac  and  other  visceral  com- 
plications were  present.  One  of  the  most  valuable  effects  is  the  sleep 
which  usually  follows  the  treatment,  particularly  in  cases  in  which 
pain  has  preclnrled  any  rest  for  long  periods. 

Massage. 

That  department  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  discovery  and 
application  of  remedies  to  the  cure  of  diseases  being  known  as 
Therapeutics^  it  follows  that  we  may  appropriately  speak  of  the 
applicaiion  of  thermo-raineral  waters  to  the  core  of  diseases  as 
balneo- therapeutics,  of  massage  as  masso- therapeutics,  and  of 
galvanism  as  galvano- therapeutics.  Now,  any  one  wTiting  in 
this  day  on  balneo- therapeutics  could  scarcely  afford  to  ignore 
the  subsidiary  agencies  of  galvanism  and  massage.  I  say  sub- 
sidiary advisedly  ;  since  both  land  their  truest  value  and  highest 
use  as  adjuncts  to  bath  treatment,  bathing  diminishing  the  resist- 
ance of  the  skin  to  the  galvanic  current,  and  by  its  emollient 
influence  greatly  assisting  the  manipulations  of  tlie  massenr.  We 
hear  a  good  deal  now-a-days  about  massage ;  there  is  scarcely  a  spa 
in  Europe  where  it  is  not  practiced.  Aix  les  Bains  appears  to  be 
its  headquarters.  Some  of  those  who  desire  to  he  considered 
professors  of  the  art  are  too  apt  to  represent  it  as  a  panacea  for  all 
human  ills,  and  so  mislead  the  unwary.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  the  general  public  should  get  some  definite  idea  of  its  real 
worth.  The  following  is  what  a  lecturer  on  therapeutics  at  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  examiner  m  MnttiHa  Medica  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  says  about  it  ;  **  By  masso- 
thera|>eutics  I  mean  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject :  massage, 
that  is.  simply  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  and  not  massage  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  li\dng,  or  as  a  modified  form  of  liotei-keeping.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  many  people  regard  massage  and  all  that  apper- 
tains to  it  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion ^  and  not  without  reason. 
The  difliculty  is,  not  that  massage  fails  to  receive  the  credit  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  but  that  it  is  employed  in  a  number  of  cases  for  w^hiuh 
it  is  un suited.  No  discrimination  is  exercised,  but  its  use  is  advo- 
cated for  all  sorts  of  chronic  ailments.  This  is  a  grave  mistake, 
and  greatly  to  be  deplored.  The  work  is  too  often  carried  on 
by  people  who  know  little  or  notliing  about  it,  and  have  not 
mastered  even  its  most  elementary  details.  They  regard  it  as  a 
special  system  of  treatment,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  therapeutic  agents  at  the  disposal  of  every  physician. 
They  practice  without  knowledge,  and  often  do  incalculable  harm. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  of  an  aneurism  or  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach 
being  ruptured  by  the  efforts  of  a  too  zealous  rubber ;  and  such 
mishaps  are  not  unfrequent.  The  so-called  fnasseur  or  nias^cusef 
who  goes  about  the  country  ainned  with  a  '  certificate,'  which  is 
simply  a  receipt  for  money  paid,  is  an  abomination,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  a  legitimate  mode  of  treatment  into  disrepute." 

The  masseurs   who  have   hitherto   visited   Kotorua  for   a   few 
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months  in  the  summer  have  not  proved  ahogether  satisfactory. 
They  are  birds  of  passage,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  We 
hav6|  however,  a  lady  well  versed  in  this  business,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  a  constant  resident  in  Eotorua.  She  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  employed  her,  and  her  semces  are 
always  available. 

Magnitude  of  Beboubces. 

There  are  two  qnestions  which  are  perpetually  propounded  by 
visitors  to  Rotorua.  The  first  is  usually  put  in  this  way  :  "  How  is 
it  that  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  does  not  advertise  these 
springs?  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  them  in  Australia*  or 
America,  or  England  [or  wherever  the  questioner  happens  to  hail 
from] .  J  should  not  have  been  here,  but  that  I  heard,  quite  casually, 
that  a  friend  of  mine  had  been  cured  here ;  and  if  I  am  cured  I  shall 
be  able  to  send  you  dozens  of  patients/'  My  usual  reply  is  :  **  We 
believe  that  good  medical  work  will  advertise  itself,  and  your  remarks 
confirm  the  assertion.  It  is  evident  you  believe  in  your  own  adver- 
tising power,  and  so  do  we.  It  ivill  be  quite  lime  enough  to  spend 
money  in  advertising  when  we  find  tliat  our  bathing* accommodation 
is  in  excess  of  the  demand  made  upon  it ;  at  present  it  is  barely 
equal  thereto.  At  the  same  time  our  resouices  are  practically  un- 
lindted.  We  have  one  spring  in  Ohinernuto  estimated  to  discharge 
not  less  than  a  million  gallons  daily,  which  jneans  that  it  is  capable 
of  supplymg  10,000  baths  daily  of  100  gallons  each*  This  is  at 
present  running  to  waste.  At  Wliakarevvarowa  there  is  a  spring 
almost,  if  not  quite,  its  equal.  Should  the  time  ever  come  when 
these  springs  are  not  equal  to  tlie  deniand  made  upon  them  we  have 
the  Waiotapu  Valley  to  fall  back  upon,  which  is  surely  destined  in 
the  future  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Thermal -springs  District  of  New 
Zealand,  Immense  as  our  resources  are  at  Botorua,  they  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Waiotapa 
VaUey." 

COMPABISON    OF   THE    KoTOBUA    SPHtNOS    WITH    THOSE    OF   EuBOPE. 

The  second  question  usually  takes  this  form  :  '*  How  do  your 
springs  compare  with  those  of  Europe?'*  This  is  a  much  larger  and 
more  interesting  subject.  The  first  fact  that  strikes  the  inquirer  ia 
this:  that  cold  mineral  spas,  of  high  therapeutic  value  as  internal 
remedies,  are  abundant  in  Europe,  whereas  they  are  rare  in  New 
Zealand.  In  the  Rotorua  district  our  mineral  waters  are  all  hot,  and 
more  suitable  for  bathing  than  for  internal  a/dministration.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  water  is  hot  it  is  unfit  for 
internal  use.  The  water  of  our  Bachel  Spring  is  an  adtnirable 
dietetic -water  for  gouty  and  dyspeptic  patients,  used  either  hot  or 
cold  ;  and  a  spring  has  recently  been  discovered  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Roto*ehu  containing,  in  spite  of  its  high  temperature,  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  holds  in  solution  a  good  deal 
of  carbonate  of  iron.     After  keeping  a  sample  of  tliis  water  securely 
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bottled  for  about  three  weeks,  I  sent  it  to  a  chemical  friend  for 
examination.  Hie  report  was  as  follows:  "On  opening  the  bottle 
of  *  iron -water '  from  Roto-ehu  I  found  a  good  deal  of  free  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  the  water  effervescing  briskly  like  ordinary  soda-water ;  it 
contained  what  was  equivalent  to  172  cubic  inches  per  gallon*  Of 
course  this  estimate  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  would  only  repre- 
sent a  part  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  water  direct  from  the  spring. 
There  is  more  iron  than  I  thought  would  be  in  it.  This  mo8t  ] 
probably  exists  in  the  water  as  ferrous  carbonate  dissolved  in  the 
carbonic  acid.  It  resembles  the  European  water  of  Pyrmont,  with 
this  difference,  that  it  contains  more  chlorine  and  silica.  As  far  as 
I  have  gone  I  find  the  water  to  contain,  m  grains  per  gallon : 
Chlorine,  11-2;  lime  (CaO),  1274;  magnesia,  1177;  silica,  10-266; 
iron  (EeO),  1  177--total  soUds  per  gallon,  36  560;  carbonic  acid, 
172  cubic  inches."  This  spring  has  an  enormous  outflow,  and  is 
destined  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  future  both  for  external  and 
internal  use. 

The  next  fact  that  strikes  the  inquirer  is  this :  that  the  thermal 
springs  of  the  Eotorua  district  contain  a  far  smaller  amount  of  dis- 
solved salts  than  those  of  Europe.  The  difference  amounts  to  7  to 
1  in  favour  of  Europe>  If  we  take  the  mean  of  the  total  solids  in 
grains  per  gallon  of  the  nine  springs  first  enumerated,  we  find  that 
they  amount  to  99ol  gr.  only  ;  whereas  if  %ve  take  any  nine 
European  springs  at  haphazard — say,  Vichy,  Ems,  Baden  Baden, 
Marienbad,  Seidlitz,  Wiesbaden,  Saltzbrunnen,  Kreuznach,  and 
Leuk — we  find  that  their  dissolved  constituents  amount  to  708  gr. 
per  gallon. 

Fortunately,  the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  a  thermal  spring  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  fixed  salts  it  may  contain.  It 
would  be  a  fortutjate  thing,  of  course,  if  we  could  discover  in  our 
district  a  cold  mineral  spring  like  that  of  Hunyadi-Janos,  in  Hungary, 
of  which  a  wineglaasful  is  an  efficient  aperient ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
expect  this  in  a  volcanic  region  like  om*s.  The  so-called  '*  chemi- 
cally ^indifferent  springs,"  such  as  Gastein  and  Wildbad,in  Germany, 
contain  absolutely  less  mineral  matter  than  our  ordinary  drinking 
water.  Thus,  the  New  River  water  contains  2  J  gr,  of  solid  matter  to 
the  pint,  the  East  London  Company  3gr.,  and  that  supplied  by  the 
Hampstefiui  Company  i^gr.  Yet  these  waters  cause  no  apparent 
effect,  whilst  the  springs  of  Wildbad,  with  S^gr.  of  salt  to  the  pint, 
and  Gastein  with  2gr.,  are  capable  of  producing  therapeutic  results 
mainly  due  perhaps  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  employed* 
The  chemically -indifferent  baths,  especially  the  cooler  ones,  possess 
peculiarly  sedative  effects,  cot  only  allaying  nervous  irritation,  but 
also  diminishing  vascular  excitemeot,  whilst  the  warmer  springs  of 
the  same  class,  being  more  stimulant,  are  chiefly  used  in  aggmvated 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis.  One  import- 
ant fact  has  been  definitely  established  by  experiment, — whatever 
may  be  Nature's  secret  in  the  preparation  of  these  remedies,  it  can 
never  be  discovered  by  science  or  imitated  by  art*     We  must  be  con- 
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tent,  therefore,  with  the  empirical  knowledge  that  certain  mineral 
waters  produce  certain  efifects. 

There  are  other  salient  points  of  difference  between  our  springs 
and  those  of  Europe.  Our  waters  contain  abundance  of  silica  and 
silicates,  and  little  or  no  lime,  while  thosiB  of  Europe  contain  abun- 
dance of  lime,  and  little  or  no  silica  or  silicates.  Our  district  appears 
ix>  be  one  in  which  silica  takes  the  place  of  lime,  the  latter  being 
almost  a  chemical  curiosity. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  hepatic  or  sulphurous  waters, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  free 
sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Priest's  Bath,  are  abundant 
here,  but  absolutely  unknown  in  Europe.  The  one  sole  point  of 
resemblance — common  not  only  to  Europe  and  New  Zealand,  but 
to  all  thermal  springs  in  the  world — is  the  prevalence  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt)  as  a  leading  ingredient. 

The  Surroundings  of  Rotorua. 

The  Kotorua  district  enjoys  the  patronage  of  three  classes  of 
visitors :  the  tourist,  the  invalid-tourist,  and  the  invalid  proper. 
The  question  of  common  interest  to  them  all  is.  What  have  they  to 
do,  and  what  have  they  to  see  when  they  get  there  ?  The  best  thing 
we  can  do  for  the  tourist  is  to  provide  him  with  a  local  guide-book, 
and  then  transfer  him  into  the  hands  of  a  guide.  The  most  delight- 
ful trip  he  can  take  in  fine  weather — say  from  December  to  March — 
is  to  join  a  party,  and  do  the  round  of  the  lakes. 

Crossing  from  the  old  township  of  Ohinemutu  in  a  steam-launch, 
he  will  first  visit  the  Island  of  Mokoia,  in  the  centre  of  Lake 
Rotorua ;  thence  to  the  beautiful  cold  spring  of  Hamarana,  one  of 
the  most  charming  picnicing  spots  in  the  district ;  thence  through 
the  Ohau  Creek  into  Lake  Roto-iti ;  here  he  would  do  well  to  camp 
for  the  night,  and  spend  the  following  day  in  exploring  the  cosy 
bays  and  inlets  with  which  the  lake  abounds,  and  visiting  the  hot 
spring  of  Manapirua,  and  the  waterfall  and  hot  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taheke. 

Crossing  over  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  landing  at 
Tapuaeharuru,  a  short  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  vdll  bring  him  to  Lake 
Roto-ehu.  Crossing  this  in  a  canoe,  he  will  find  the  hot  iron-spring 
already  alluded  to,  and  may  readily  convince  himself  of  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  water  by  attempting  to  make  tea  with  it,  or  using  it  to 
dilute  his  brandy. 

Another  walk  of  a  mile  will  disclose  one  of  the  loveliest  lakes 
in  the  district,  Lake  Roto-ma.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
is,  that  this  lake  is  a  vision  of  beauty,  which  every  visitor  lingers 
round  as  long  as  possible  and  leaves  with  regret.  This  trip  shows 
the  visitor  the  Paradise  of  the  district :  he  will  find  the  Inferno 
at  Tikiteie.  When  George  Augustus  Sala  visited  this  spot  some 
eight  years  ago,  he  called  it  at  once  **  Hell's  Grates."  It  ia 
certainly  a  most  weird  and  awe-inspiring  place.  The  steam  rising 
from  its  boiling  pools  and  mud-geysers  is  a  never-failing  landmark 
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seen  from  every  poiot  of  the  Eotorua  basin.  The  hydro* thermal 
action  is  so  powerful  at  this  spot  that  the  visitor  feels  the  earth 
vibrating  under  his  feet ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  dismal  horrors, 
invahds — ladies  even — wiii  spend  weeks  her©  in  order  to  get  tho 
benefit  of  the  healing  springs,  which  are  justly  credited  with  many 
most  remarkai>le  cures,  Tikitere  is  eleven  inileb  from  Botorua,  ana 
the  trip  may  be  comfortably  made  in  half  a  day* 

The  next  point  of  interest  for  the  tourist  is  the  Wai-o-tapu 
Valley,  distant  from  Rotorua  some  twenty  miles.  Leaving  his  hotel 
after  an  early  breakfast,  say  at  7  a.m.*  the  visitor  may  see  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  the  valley,  and  return  in  time  for  dinner  at 
6  p.m.,  but  only  to  regret  the  inadequacy  of  a  one- day's  visit  to 
fully  inform  himself  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  remarkable 
district. 

New  Road-wokks. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  recently  in  the  formation  of  new 
roads  to  the  principal  sights  of  interest.  A  good  coach -road  is  now 
completed  from  Rotorua,  through  Tikitere,  skirting  the  Lakes  Boto^ 
iti,  Roto-ehn,  lo  the  head  of  Roto-ma,  This  is  the  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  drive  in  the  district.  A  good  briille- track  has  been 
formed  to  the  summit  of  Ngongotaha  Mountain,  from  wliich  the 
finest  panoramic  view  ol  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  In 
the  northj  the  Bay  of  Plenty  may  be  seen  with  its  numerous  islands  ; 
to  the  south  the  snow -clad  summits  of  the  volcanic  mountains  in 
the  Taupo  district.  A  road  has  been  completed  from  Rotorua, 
through  the  Wabtapu  Valley  and  across  the  Waikato  River  to 
Waiiakei,  and  on  to  Taupo,  which  shortens  the  distance  between 
the  latter  place  and  Rotorua  by  ten  miles,  besides  being  a  far  more 
interesting  and  attractive  route. 

Tabawera* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  enjoyable  trip  for  the  young  and  strong  j 
than  the  journey  to  Tarawera  Mountain,  the  scene  of  the  eruption' 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1886.  A  ride  of  ten  miles  on  horseback  brings 
the  visitor  to  the  buried  village  of  Wairoa ;  thence  a  voyage  by  boat 
some  nine  miles,  across  Lake  Tarawera,  lands  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  ascent  will  occupy  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  summit,  he  cannot  but  feel  well  rewarded  for  his 
toiL  No  verbal  description  can  possibly  convey  an  adequate  idea 
•of  the  scene  of  devastation  and  desolation  which  the  view  from  this 
standpoint  reveals. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  to  the  invalid  tourist  is  to  attend  to 
business  iirst  and  pleasure  afterwards.  If  he  really  wishes  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  hot  springs,  he  must  not  bathe  irregularly  on  the 
^vice  of  Djckf  Tom,  and  Harry  ;  taking  a  long  fatiguing  journey  one 
day,  and  possibly  three  hot  baths  the  next,  and  then  wonder  how 
it  is  ihat  be  feels  so  limp  and  exhausted  :  this  kind  of  thing  will  only  i 
•disappoint  him,  and  do  no  credit  to  the  springs.     He  may  very  well 
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spend  the  first  three  weeks  of  hie  visit  in  bathing  systematically, 
filling  up  his  intervals  of  leisure  by  visiting  places  of  interest  near 
his  hotel  or  boarding-house — and  there  are  many,  though  usa&lly 
neglected  because  they  are  so  easy  of  access. 


The  Rotokua  Basin  akd  its  Surrouhdinos. 

Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  visitors  stayiug  at  the  Lake  House  Hotel 
takes  the  nearest  route  across  the  Pokeroa  Eecreation  Reserve 
to  the  Government  baths;  and  yet  from  this  spot  a  most  mag- 
nificent panoramic  view  of  the  whole  Rotorua  basin,  80,000  acres  in 
extent,  may  he  obtained.  Standing  on  the  highest  point,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  north,  the  visitor  sees  spread  out  before  him  the 
tranquil  lieaufcy  of  Lake  Rotorua — 20,000  acres  of  water,  w^ith  the  lofty 
volcanic  island  of  Mokoia  in  its  centre.  The  lights  and  shadows  on 
the  surrounding  hills,  the  cloud  scenery  reflected  in  the  water,  the 
white  cliflfs  to  the  north  and  north-east  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  the 
steam  column  rising  from  Tikitere,  the  bluff  of  Wahanga — the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  Tarawera  Kange — just  peering  above  the 
intervening  hills,  and  in  the  foreground  the  Maori  village  and  the 
English  Church  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  lake,  form  a  pic- 
ture which  would  certainly  delight  the  artist,  who  usuaUy  sees  when 
he  looks,  if  not  the  tourist,  who  too  often  looks  without  seeing. 
Tui'ning  to  the  south  and  sou tih- west,  I  know  of  no  prospect  more 
lovely  on  a  calm  summer's  evening  at  sunset.  The  steam  columns 
of  Whakareware%va  are  thrown  into  relief  by  the  dark  back- 
ground of  hills,  and  through  the  Hemo  Gorge  a  glimpse  is  caught 
of  the  deep  blue  Paeroa  Ranges  in  the  extreme  distance.  In  the 
west  is  the  bold  bluff  of  Paparata,  with  its  sky-line  clothed  with 
forest,  through  which  the  setting  sun  throws  a  flood  of  crimson 
light,  making  it  look  like  a  veritable  bush  on  fire.  North  of  west 
is  the  Ngongotaha  Mountain,  rising  1,600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  from  the  summit  of  which  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  the 
Bay  of  Plenty,  with  its  numerous  islands,  and  inlaufl  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  Ruapehu  and  Tongariro. 

Wh  AKiRE  W  ARE  W  A . 

At  Whakarewarewa,  only  two  miles  from  Rotorua,  the 
will  find  an  epitome  of  all  the  neighbourhood  contains ;  hotel 
bathing-accommodation,  geysers,  hot  eprings,  boiling  pools,  mud 
volcanoes,  hot  waterfalls,  and  siliceous  terrace  formation.  It  will 
interest  the  visitor  to  know  that  in  our  Thermal-springs  District  exist 
the  only  geysers  in  that  British  Empire  on  which  the  sun  is  said 
never  to  set.  Geysers  are  found  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  Iceland, 
and  in  Thibet.  Of  the  latter  we  know  very  little ;  but  geologists  tell 
us  that,  of  the  geysers  of  the  world,  those  of  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Idaho  are  the  oldest,  those  in  New  Zealand  the  next  in  ag6t 
and,  strange  to  say,  those  of  Iceland,  with  wliich  most  of  us  were 
first  acquainted,  the  youngest. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  id  valid  tourist  has  plenty  to 
interest  him  close  at  home,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  a 
profitable  use  of  the  nnmeroua  hot  springs  at  his  disposal. 

Accommodation. 

The  opening  of  the  Auckland-Botorua  Railway,  which  took  place 
in  December  1894,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  visitors.  From 
December  until  the  end  of  March  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  A  list  of  some  of  the  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  now  open,  with  the  number  they  are  able  to  accommodate 
respectively,  may  be  inbereeting. 


HOTBLB. 

The  Grand  . . 

The  Geyser  . . 

The  Palace  ,. 

Lake  H<jUBe  . . 

BOARDtHG-HoUBKB. 

Batbgato  Houee 

The  Langham 

Tarawera  HoUBe  . .  . .  * » 

Lake  View 

Rotorua  House . . 

MokoJa  View  . . 

The  Fines 

The  Blue-bath  Cof!ee  Palace     .. 


70 
50 
40 
GO 

86 
20 
20 
20 
22 
20 
25 
20 


Total  ..  ,.  ..  ..  ..462 

The  tariffs  vary  from  25s.  weekly.  The  returns  of  baths  taken 
show  4B,B68  for  the  year  ended  $Ut  March,  1899,  against  46,688 
for  the  year  ended  March,  1898. 

EouTES  FiiOM  Australian  Colonies. 

The  most  direct  route  for  visitors  from  the  Australian  Colonies  is 
from  Sydney  to  Auckland,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Rotorua.  Those 
who  jjiay  desire  to  see  something  more  of  the  country  may  take 
steamer  from  Melbourne  to  the  Bluti,  and  from  thence  on  to 
WeUiogton,  continuing  the  journey  overland  to  Rotorua — a  four 
days'  trip,  most  enjoyable  in  fine  weather.  Patients  should  be 
recommended  to  bring  plain,  warm  clothing,  and  substantial  boots 
and  shoes.  Rotorua  is  essentially  a  convenient  place  for  the  wear- 
ing-out of  old  clothee.  Frills  and  furbelows,  jewellery  and  valuable 
watches,  had  better  be  left  at  home,  as  they  are  not  improved  by  the 
sulphurous  vapours  arising  from  the  springs.  The  watch  par  excel- 
knee  for  Rotorua  is  the  nick  el -plated  '*  Water  bury/' 


PART  IV,— DESCKIPTKtNS  OF   LAND   DlSTUirTS. 


THE  AUCKLAND  LAND  DISTRICT. 
Q,  Mi7«iXBE»  Ciiief  Surrejor* 

Thb  Aucklund  Land  Dlatriot  covers  about  four  and  a  half  degree*  of  lutittid^ 
flxieiidiDg  from  3i'^  30'  to  39°  S.,  its  greatett  length  being  about  353  milet,  from  ilie 
North  Cape  to  the  39th  purallel,  south  of  Lake  laupo,  while  iti  greateet  width  ie 
about  180  mik*«.  lu  the  p«iiiusula  north  of  AuokUfid,  iud tinted  ae  it  is  on  either 
«de  bj  harbourt  and  arms  of  the  »ea»  and  wltli  a  mean  width  between  the  Pacific 
Oi*4^aii  and  Tafmati  Sea  of  little  over  fortj  inile*^  the  range  of  tompomture  ie  reitiark- 
ablj  BitiaLL  Thti  tliermometer  neldora  registers  aboT©  SQf^  in  the  iliade  in  the  middle 
of  aunimer,  whilst  t\w  heat  is  ulfrnTs  tempered  by  a  fM>ol  breexe,  bringing  the  mean 
iumraer  tHfimperntmre  to  under  70°  in  thf  ihade.  The  fropti  iire  hard  It  worth 
mentioning^  as  the  minimum  register  i»  seldom  below  40°  ;  but  Kjiiith  of  Auckland 
•liarp  white  fro^t*  ooeur  very  off-eUt  (iwren'speciallj  bejoiid  38*^  of  l&Htudet  and  snuw 
Iws  upon  the  summits  of  som^'^  of  the  highest  liills  or  mouniain^  in  winter. 

Ph^Mieal  Feafnret. 
Thift  land  district  may  be  said  t-o  hare  no  real  mouutainSf  as  tlie  most  prominent 
peaks  of  the  seFeral  s^mttered  rangL>s  or  hilln  seldom  exceed  3,000  ft.  in  height  abore 
the  sra-lefel,  an  altitude  ju«t  enough — south  of  38° — to  cloth<*  the  la*t  l.CXiOft.  with 
■now  ill  the  depth  of  winter.  North  of  Hokiaogti  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  tht^re  19 
cme  well-defined  range  of  hills  rising  to  11  height  of  2,463  ft.;  whilit  south  of  these 
plsutres,  and  ex* end iujf  to  the  Wairoa  Hirer  on  one  side  and  the  Whangarri  Harbour 
upon  the  other,  the  country  is  all  more  or  lesi  broken  into  ranges  fnjm  l.LW-HJft.  to 
2,W0ft,  ill  height.,  with  valleys  between.  Thef  next  really  well  deteloped  main 
range  lies  within  thu  Coromaudd  and  Thames  Fmiinsula.  With  a  lenath  of  over 
160  miles,  it  has  an  nverage  heighl  of  over  2,JS00ft.,  eomniPncing  with  Moetiau*  or 
Cape  Colvillc,  2,935  ft. ;  next,  le  Aroha,  a  peak  of  3,176  ft.  ;  and  ending  at 
Weraiti  with  a  height  of  2,627  ft.  Th«re  are  two  other  well -de  fined  rangea — 
namely  I  Tawairoa  and  Hauturu — lying  between  tht*  West  Coa^t  and  the  Waipa 
baain,  witb  their  highest  peak  kt  Pirongia,  whicli  rises  to  3,156  ft.,  and  ii 
often  unow-ctpped.  There  are  other  rat^ges  forming  the  waternhed  bi^tw^'eu  ttte 
bavins  of  %iw  Waikato  and  Wnipa  Rivers,  and  dividing  both  from  tlie  stream*  ftm- 
ning  into  the  western  side  of  Lake  Taupo,  Their  highest  peak  it  Puriora,  rts-ing  l^a 
3,793  ft.  The  easleru  lide  of  the  land  district  m  occupied  by  a  vttry  broken,  foreet- 
clid  country,  known  as  the  Urewera  country,  the  avirage  height  of  which  is  about 
2,500 ft.  It  is  practically  unexplored,  and',  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Native*^ 
it  not  aa  yet  available  for  seltlemenf.  To  the  en^t  of  Luke  Taupo  lie  the  Kaitnanawa 
Ranges,  of  about  4,500  f\,f  and  generally  opeti  on  the  ridger^,  with  valh'yn  dothed  in 
beech  forests.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Auckland  Laud  District  ia  indeuted  on  both 
ooaata  with  harbouri<  and  arms  of  the  sea,  forming  a  cheap  and  eaaj  ineana  of  aeoeaa. 
Of  rirers,  properly  bo  eallefl,  there  are  only  two  of  any  great  length— imtnely,  the 
Wairoa  and  Waikato.  The  first  empties  itself  into  the  Knipiira  Harbour,  a  large 
arott  or  rather  suceession  of  tuma,  of  the  i?ea,  giring  hundreds  of  mile*  of  inland 
water-carriage  to  all  parti  of  the  Counties  of  UobMn,  Otamatea,  Rodney,  and 
Wait«mattt.  Thi»  river  is  narignble  from  its  mouth  to  iU  junction  with  iu 
tributaries  Wairua  and  Mnngakahia^  a  dtstanee  of  ninety -one  mile«  from  the  sea, 
and  for  forty  miles  it  is  ttavigable  for  sbipe  of  large  burd<»n.  The  River  Waikata 
hii?  II  course  of  200  miles,  messured  from  it?  souree  in  the  Ruapehu  Mountain 
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through  Lakt  ^tipo  to  iHe  e«A  on  the  Wflit  GoMt.  It  it  nafigsble  for  riret' 
•teamen  for  •erentj^iT*  mil«e  from  ite  mouth,  and  its  tributarj,  the  Wuipiii  for 
twenty  railes  froui  iu  coufluanoe  with  the  Wailato  at  Ngaru&wahia.  Another  riTOf 
— the  Thamp«t  or  Wflihou — though  of  no  great  lengtht  affordf  «  Tihhmbic'  meftus  of 
tnko^l  \rafer- carriage,  lind  is  oarigAble  for  atnall  «tc*&itieni  far  twentx-Ovo  milei. 
ChsBurftll?  ■  peaking,  evarr  part  of  the  district  hft*  aq  aburvdant  wat^r-» apply,  now 
and  then  leMenflNij  for  a  Abort  time  at  the  end  of  a  rtffy  drj  tummer. 

Flaim. 

Of  plain*  proper,  this  district  has  only  tha  utretch  of  oouiitry  called  Kaingaroa, 
«fXtendin|^  from  the  ea»ti»rn  side  of  Lake  Taiipo  towards  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  all  more 
Of  lesa  of  a  pymice  formation  ;  the  Tallej  of  tb^  Thames,  and  the  delta  between  the 
Thames  and  Piako  Rirer*,  which  is  ganerally  levels  the  quality  of  the  soil  vnrying 
▼ery  miieh  in  different  part? ;  and  the  Cent  ml  Waikato  basiii,  already  thii^klj 
settled.  Here  and  there  in  the  Forth  there  Jire  level  plateaux  of  volcanic  soil,  more 
or  less  densely  «roo«^ed,  and  along  the  main  riTers  there  are  stretches  of  lerel  coun- 
try* bnt  there  are  no  large  plains  of  alhif  ial  soil  such  as  the  Middle  Inland  can 
show. 

LakeM, 

Of  theae,  which  add  so  much  to  the  scenery  of  a  eouotrj^  thia  district  pos»ee*6i 
a  fair  share,  there  being  ei|rht  prinoiiml  lakes,  with  some  twenty  or  more  smaller 
ones.  To  the  north  of  AuL^kland,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  district,  there  is  only  on« 
lake  of  any  siue,  called  Omapere,  three  miles  by  twa  miles,  an  old  crater*  In  the 
Waikato  are  Lakes  Waikare  and  Whangape,  the  first  sii  mile*  and  a  half  long  by 
three  miles  across,  and  the  second  live  miles  by  one  mile.  Theae  lakes  are  generally 
covered  with  numerous  wild  swan^  atkd  ducks,  and,  being  both  connooted  with  the 
Waikati  River  by  naTigable  creeks,  form  a  convenient  waterway  for  transport  of 
gtwds  to  settlers  living  around  their  shores.  All  the  remaining  lakes  of  large  sixe 
are  within  the  watershed  of  the  Thermal  springs  Distriet,  and  are  moetty  from  seven  to 
eight  miles  long^  and  from  thrt^e  to  six  miles  wide,  exeept  Taupo  Moana,  the  queeo 
of  the  North  Island  lakes,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and  eighteen  miles  broad, 
with  a  depth  of  500  ft.  The  scenery  round  its  western  shore  is  of  the  most  romanlio 
kind. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Auckland  Land  District  has  been  covered  in  the  paefc 
with  dense  fore«ts,  which  are  now  fast  disapi^aearinj;  under  the  axe  of  the  settler  and 
being  transformed  into  rich  pBnturc-land.  The  only  really  good  tJn>wn  lands  lit  for 
settlement  in  the  Korth  are  still  all  coveri^d.with  forest,  iind  must  be  cleared  and 
•own  bk?fore  any  returns  can  follow.  The  area  of  forest  land  in  the  Auckland 
Distriet  at  the  present  lime  is  about  l,SOO,fK)0  acres  north  of  Auckland,  and 
S»420,0CK)  acres  south  of  it.  The  forests  contain  a  miiture  of  trees  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  ffiant  kauri  to  scrubby  tea-tree  or  manuka,  but  all  the  bush  is  useful  for  building, 
fenciug,  and  household  purposes,  or  at  any  rate  may  be  converted  into  charcoal  for 
ttle.  Of  the  giant  kauri  (the  most  valuable  tree  in  New  Zealand)  great  quantities, 
worth  as  much  as  i;4fX),0O0  per  annum,  are  being  yearly  cut,  and  exported  or  ue€»d  for 
home  consumption.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  sise  of  these  trees,  and  the  amount  of 
timber  cuntained  in  them,  it  is  estimated  that  upon  the  Orown  land  to  the  north  of 
Auckland,  in  the  Counties  of  Hokinnga,  Hobson,  Bay  of  Islands,  and  Whangarej, 
there  are  still  remaining  4£IS,OL>0,t^00  feet,  of  a  value,  as  the  timber  st-ands,  of 
£498,000. 

SoiU, 

With  respect  to  the  soils  of  Auckland,  D<;»where  in  New  Zealand  within  such 
flbort  dietances  is  there  such  a  diversity  in  the  quality — a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
often  makes  all  the  ditft^rence  between  rich  alluvial  and  barren  pipeclay.  To 
the  north  of  tlK^  Bay  of  Islands  and  Hokianga  the  lands  are  ohietly  clay  and  sand- 
stone, with  here  and  there  a  volcanic  ar«a  intervening.  In  and  about  the  Pslley 
of  the  Mangonuiowae  Kiver,  in  the  Hokianga  County,  there  is  some  of  the  richest 
AlLuvial  soil  in  the  district ;  and»  t>aking  the  whole  Crown  land  remaining  (o  the 
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north  of  &  Ime  between  the  HokiiTiga  and  Baj  of  Iftlandi  HarbourB,  the  reallj 
Available  j^ood  land  fit  for  Betllemenl  would  be  about  40,000  ftere».  Tliero  are  It^rge 
areas  outsid*"  of  lb  is  whit'h  will  carry  good  grasi  aud  feed  one  or  two  sheep  to  the 
acre,  after  clt^aring  and  lajiisg  down  in  graae  ;  and  there  ia  also  land  highlj  Buitable 
for  fry  it-growing.  South  of  Holcianga,  and  between  that  plaee  and  the  Wairoa 
River,  the  soil  if,  generally  eipeakiiig,  verj  good,  being  both  Tolcanic  and 
allijTial.  Here  the  Crown  haa  probably  200/»00  acre*  of  such  land  fit  for 
Bettlement.  ImmediiUelj  south  of  the  Bav  of  Islands,  and  eitenfling  thence  to 
Whangarei,  the  soil  iit  for  the  moat  part,  clav  lying  upon  Haiidatone 'or  inarJ,  with 
allurial  flal »  in  th**  boltoms  of  the  vallejt ;  but  tliese  are,  a«  a  rule,  Terj  narrow. 
Within  the  Puhipohi  State  Forest  there  i»  an  area,  *ay,  of  16,'XM)  ncres,  more  or 
lees,  volcanic  aoil,  over  a  large  porlion  of  which  a  fire  has  run^  Imfing  been  aur* 
fcee-iowa  with  gra««,  it  ii  now  earrjiiig  good  pasture.  Approaching  Whaog** 
rel,  at  Hitfurangi,  the  limeitone  crops  out,  overlying  eoal  •  deposits,  and  round 
Wimngarei  iUelf  the  soil  becomes  a  rich  TolcaiiiiL%  in  a  high  »(«ite  of  cullivatioa. 
South  of  Whangarei  Harbonr,  and  from  thence  to  Aucklatidt  the  Crown  lands  gentf- 
rallj  are  of  a  broken  cliuracter,  with  «oil  varying  fmm  allLntEil  9wamp§— as  in  the 
oaae  of  the  Tokatoka  Swamp  of  16,fK)0  acres-  to  the  liniettone  arean  round  Maunga- 
turoto,  thfl  sandstone  and  clay  lands  of  Kodncy  County,  and  the  poorer  clay  lands 
lyinj5  north  of  the  Oity  of  Auekland,  which  haTc*  however,  proved  euiinently  suitable 
for  fruit-growing, 

For  about  200  miles  soutli  of  Auckland  the  land  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Cape  Colvllle  Ranges)  is,  generally  speaking,  far  less  broken,  and  gradually  opena 
out  into  large  tract*  of  level  country  in  the  Waiknto  and  Waipa  basins.  Immedial^^Iy 
south  of  Auckland  the  soil  is  rich  volcanic  until  it  in  gradually  super^teded  by  the 
prevailing  clajj* ;  the  greater  portion  of  Manukau  County^  for  thirty  miles  south  of 
Auckland,  nmy  be  classed  as  pastoral,  unci  ia  under  occupatiuu  as  such.  The  Crown 
areaa  available  for  settlement— say,  16,0L>0  acres  —are  clii<-(ly  in  the  OtJiu  Paneli, 
▼arying  from  volcanic  clay  lo  ordinary  clay  land,  fofcst-rhid,  and  well  a^lapted  for 
paatoml  purposes.  In  the  Counties  of  Waikato,  Kaglan,  Waipa,  Pialo,  West  Taupo, 
and  Kawliia,  there  is  a  still  greater  diverriity  of  soils  ;  Raglan  County  containa 
Iftrge  area*  of  good  liuieatone  country,  broken,  hut  with  rich  black  suil,  and  carrying 
most  laiuriant  gra»s.  The  lower  Waikato  country  ronsist a  of  day  soil  and  extensive 
iwainpfl.nlifiost  undruinable,  but  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  Auckland  is  found 
a  t!at  a-  d  undulating  country,  lying  partly  within  the  Wnikato  and  Waipa  bfuins, 
and  partly  within  the  valhns  of  the  Fiako  and  Waihou  Rivers,  formed  nnainly  of 
alluvial  deposits  of  rhyolite  sands  brought  down  from  the  volcanic  districts.  In  the 
Kawhia  County  there  are  some  300,000  acres  of  excellent  limestone  land,  a  large  por- 
tion of  whicii  is  heavily  timbered,  with  numerous  warm  valleys.  Moat  of  this  land 
baa  now  he^n  acquired  by  the  Grovernment  from  the  Native  owners,  and  is  being 
prepared  for  sett  1cm en t.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  large  stretch  of  country  consisting 
alternatety  of  open  valleys  and  fnrrst-olad  hills,  a  fair  proportion  of  which  i«  good 
land*  both  pastoral  and  agricultural.  The  County  of  Coromandd,  with  portiona  of 
Thames  and  Ohinemuri  Counties,  is  chif  fly  devoted  t^  the  mining  industry-  The 
soil  is  nearly  all  clay,  the  laiid  very  broken^  but  suitable  for  pastoral  purpocea  if 
cleared  of  the  dense  forest  that  now  coders  it.  The  we^ttrn  portion,  however,  of 
the  Thames  and  Ohinemuri  Counties  contain  large  areas  t^f  alluvial  and  swamp  landa, 
now  in  the  haudi  of  the  Crown,  but,  through  want  of  drainage,  not  yet  available  for 
settlement. 

In  the  County  of  Tauranga,  the  clay  lands  extend  from  Te  Aroha  Muuntaig 
to  Katikati  entrance,  changing,  near  Tauranga,  to  sandstone  and  bUck  pumioe 
toil  of  rich  character,  which  improves  towards  Te  Fuke  and  Muketu,  where  the 
land  is  all  good,  and  innre  or  less  volcanic.  In  Wbakatane  County  there  are 
very  eiteostve  swamps,  of  which  large  portions  are  dramable,  aud  bock  from  the 
oooat  seven  miles  or  so  are  large  areas  of  Crown  lands,  broken  and  forett^covered, 
opened  ready  for  settlement.  The  soil  is  chiedy  cUy  or  light  loann  with  alluvial 
flats  in  the  valleys,  and  all  well  watered.  This  kind  of  country  extends  t-o  the 
boundary  of  the  land  district.  The  coa«tal  lands  are  nearly  all  alluvial  flat*  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  settlers  moiily  wdl-to-do. 
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Mepiew  of  SoiU :    Unejt  and   Eeturnt. 

Briefljr  to  tet  forth  Ihe  capabilities  of  the  Crown  lfind»  in  the  di  it  riot,  it  will 
■uffice  lo  saj  tJi&t  nonh  of  the  Baj  of  Islands  ami  Hoki&iigii  the  land  i^  iuitable 
ohi«fljr  for  two  claties  of  persona — tho  gum-digfer,  mid  tif«  fruitgruw^^r  or  aoi&ll 
farmer.  The  former  haa  tli*-  rangp  orer  I»r|fe  arettrt  of  Crown  Itiuds  upon  pajing  a 
small  fee,  and  his  earnings  arerage  from  6t.  to  lOe.  a  dajr  Aa  for  th«  latter,  in  and 
around  Qokianga,  with  ite  *dbi}  niil^«  of  wat^r- front  age^  aluioiL  anjtbiiiic  can  be 
grown,  from  the  tropJCJil  banana  to  i\w  inon*  prosftir  potato*  whilit  oranges  and 
lemons  douriah  side  hy  side  with  all  kindtt  of  appltfe^  pear#|  and  plums.  Wheat 
doea  fairlj-  wel]»  and  maixe  gi^e^  a  retitrn  of  50  to  60  bushels  an  acre.  Sh^p  also 
thrive  ;  and  moat  of  the  landft^  when  properly  gras*cd  witli  artificial  ij^rnases,  will 
oarrj  two  or  three  sheep  t.o  ao  aure,  but  ordinarv  rough -gms«i*d  lands  oidj  one  and 
a  half  to  two  sheep  per  acre.  The  3ilessr«.  Wiltii*m»»  at  Fnkarakn.  are  feeding  four 
sheep  to  the  acre  upon  land  Aown  with  furze.  1  lu^  clearing  of  forest  land«,  ring> 
feneinu  and  graBging  them,  will  tost  about  £3  to  £3  hU.  per  ai^re.  The  aaiiie  remarks 
apply  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  VVhaitgarei,  at^d  lo  the  eountrj  a«  far  south  m  Auck- 
land. Bound  about  Wlmngarei  disirici,  and  under  sindlar  conditions  of  culture,  the 
average  return  for  good  ngricultural  or  pa^-tfimi  laoils  wt^uld  be  fidlv  12b  an  acre 
per  annum.  Soutli  of  Auckland,  tbroughout  the  Waikato.  PiuJco,  Wat  pa,  and 
B&gian  Coimtiee,  and  thence  south  to  the  drstrict  bouTtdarie.^,  the  land  i«  both  agri- 
cultural and  paAtoral.  All  tlie  cen-als  do  well,  wheat  averaging  27  to  30  and  up  to 
4^  biisheU  per  aor6|  and  oats  2B  bushels  per  acrcj.  Potatoes  average  from  5  to  7  tons 
p«r  acre,  Dniry-farming  is  carried  on,  yielding  (uptm  wtfll  cidtirated  farms)  a  net 
profit  of  15s.  to  2' Is.  aij  acre  per  anrimii  ;  whibt  sheep- farminiif  jields  a  profit  of 
from  5s,  to  7ft  6d.  a  sheep  per  annum  on  wrs  large  estates;  allowing  for  greater 
loB8e«  from  disease,  &c.,  the  average  return  would  si  ill  be  4i.  per  sheep.  Tlie  cott 
of  clearing  fern  and  *eruh  is  genernllj  from  79.  to  iO«».  an  acri*,  and  laying  down 
fern  land  bv  aurface*sowing  and  harrowing,  ahoiit  17s.  an  aerc. 

The  teawurd  counties  of  Tauranga  and  Wiiakaiane  are  both  agrioyltural  and 
DNUitorali  growing  wheat  and  maijte  ulike  to  great  perfection,  1  n  faet,  the  Count/  of 
Wbakatane,  upon  its  alluvial  shores  and  uphiiids,  grows  the  greiiifr  portion  of  the 
maize  produ'^ed  in  tlie  diptrict,  and  Iroin  tlie  p  rt^  of  Whakatane  and  Opotiki  in 
one  year  some  34,0<HJ  taeks  have  been  ex  ported.  In  tUese  counties  the  averaii^e 
yield  of  wheat  in  from  TI  to  'li*  bushels  jier  acre,  oats  about  63  btjshels  per  aere,  and 
maise  45  to  HO  busheU  per  aere.  It  is  quite  possible  within  this  district  to  selecit 
land  earlv  in  the  winter,  fell  and  burn  oW  by  the  ensuing  Bummer,  sow  in  grass  in  the 
autumn,  and  put  on  stock  within  twelve  tnonlhs  from  selection, 

MainfalL 

The  rainfall  during  the  year  averages  about  39  in.,  the  greater  portion  of  which| 
as  a  rule,  falls  between  the  1st  of  May  atid  I  at  of  November,  or  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  Owing  to  Uie  constant  (ihangett  of  wind,  caused  by  the  configu- 
ration of  the  coastline,  the  shortnesa  of  the  dielimce  between  the  two  coasts,  and  the 
influence,  greater  or  less,  of  the  trade- winds,  it  is  quite  common  for  one  neighbour- 
hood to  have  double  the  rainfalli  of  another,  even  though  the  i  wo  be  only  twenty 
miles  apart.  Droughts  of  more  than  ii  euuple  of  months  are  pructically  unknowti, 
and  grass  la  always  abundant . 

JFinds. 

One  of  the  chief  means  whereby  the  great  healthiness  of  the  climate  i*  main- 
tained is  the  constant  pretence  of  Une  brerxos,  blowing  both  sunitner  and  winter^  the 
prevailing  winds  being  north-fast  and  aouthwent,  and  very  seldom  passing  into 
really  heavy  gales.  In  the  middle  nf  summer,  the  »i*a-breeze  during  the  day  and  the 
knd'bFeese  at  night  are  almost  unvarying. 

Qeneral  Produfts  and  Jndmttriet, 
Timher, — The  vast  foresta  of  kauri  and  other  valuable  trees  have  givun   this 
district  the  foremost  place  for  production  and  export  of  tiuiber.     There  are  many 
aafe  and  sheltered  harbours  for  sliipping,  while  streams  and   ri?er«  without   riunibof 
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fonn  rotiTpnient  liighwiijrt  for  opiiTejing  logi  to  the  milli  or  portH.  Some  ides  of  th» 
extent  of  tJii«  mduBtrv  may  be  giren  by  quoting  from  tbe  olllciftl  retuniB  mode  »t 
the  tin^e  of  the  kit  cenBui.  Toere  were  then  forlT-nitie  •teftm  ftawuiiUa  aitu&tcd 
iu  TariouM  p&rt«  of  the  dJvtnet,  with  pugineB  of  a  total  of  tome  2^000 -horee  pow#r, 
Theie  mills  emplojed  ofer  a  tliousund  men,  and  produced  ^rearlj  tome  S0,000,000ft.  of 
lawQ  timber,  Tulued  at  £3(ilr328  ;  of  timber  retftwti  mt^  flooring,  skirting,  Jke,, 
■ome  21/KXf,000rt.,  valued  ut  upwards  of  £01|000,  not  to  luention  po^te  »nd  raiU, 
mouldingip  saabei^}  and  doors.  Besides  tliis  output,  in  ike  remoter  pavta  of  the 
difltrici  large  qufiotitiei  uf  timber  ure  hand-aiiwii.  Tbe  durahle  puriri  is  oonreried 
into  rail,w»j-«leeperf ,  for  whtoh  there  is  a  great  demand ,  and  the  totara  ia  largelj 
•oyght  after  for  telegraph -poo  tfi  and  wharf- piles. 

£Lauri'ffum.~-Th&  most  unique  prcduciion  of  this  portion  of  the  colony  it  knurl* 
gum.  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the  country  north  of  Auckland.  It  it  formed 
hj  the  hardening  of  the  eluded  turpenlin«  from  the  kauri  iree^  and  is  dug  out  of 
icrouud  from  wlijch  tiie  forest  has  been  burnt  off.  The  Boyal  CummiAtioti  a^ipoinled 
ID  1893  elicited  ttie  fact  that  the  procuruig  of  (he  gum  gave  emplojment  th«ii 
to  no  leas  than  6»897  pertons.  Lutt  year  9,905  touti  were  exported^  valued  at 
£666,767.  The  kauri-gum  is  eitensiveiv  used  in  the  manufacture  uf  varnish,  mod 
aUo  for  glaring  calico,  ^earlj  tvro-thirat  of  the  varnithev  in  the  market  are  produoed 
from  thia  gum.  The  ararage  eAmings  of  a  digger  maj  be  tnken  at  from  £1  7a.  to 
£\  lOf.  per  week. 

Flax  (FkormiHW  Itmaw). — An  industry,  wliieli  ia  for  the  preterit  in  a  languiah* 
ing  condition,  is  the  i^unrereion  of  the  broad  leaToa  of  the  Pkormium  tenets  into 
inarkelable  Qaz  i^ui table  for  the  manufacture  of  rope^  twine,  mats,  mattre»tea«  and 
numerous  other  artirlea.  Tho  fkx-milli»  are  teattered  orer  different  i^^rta  of  Lho 
district,  n%  nt»r  mil-  or  water-carriu^rt^  aii  posititbttf,  and  emploj  about  riglity  men 
aiid  boji'B,  whiUt  the  Igctvl  rupe-and-twine  works  give  work  taftome  forty  ujore. 

Gold. — ThiM  didttriet  has  in  the  pa*t  produced  large  quantities  of  gold,  but  the  area 
over  which  an riferoui  quarto-reefs  have  been  diitcovered  is  litnited  to  the  Coubtiea 
of  Coromamiel,  Thameii,  Ohineiimri,  and  a  small  portion  of  Piako.  In  I8f>8 
the  oatpui  of  ibis  neighbourhood  was  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  produoed 
10  New  Zealand,  the  quantity  (142,3^5io«')  entered  for  duty  for  exportation 
having  been  valued  at  £&27.7H6.  From  IB7B  lo  1802  the  Tburnvs  0old£ield 
alone  produced  some  000,000  ox»  Now  that  the  area  over  which  auriferous 
quartz-reefs  have  been  discovered  boti  iuereased,  a  much  larger  out|)Ut  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  The  total  cutimated  vultie  of  the  gold  wot  £545,463  for 
l8BS-99f  B-gBkinnt  £lOl.i\02  in  the  previous  year.  All  the  gold  won  was  obloined 
by  battery  iiinalgamiition,  und  the  bullion  by  I  hi*  cyanide  process.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  English  capital  being  espt^nded  in  developing  new  discoveries  in  out- 
diitricts  away  from  the  goldEeld,  but  it  will  be  some  time  jet  before  these  disco  venea 
have  reachf*d  ibeir  full  development.  At  the  Tbames  there  it  a  School  of  Minee, 
i/ell  attended  and  showing  good  results. 

Cofil.^  Coal  is  found  in  most  pari*  of  ihiA  district,  and  it  being  worked  with 
more  or  lets  success  at  Kawnkjtwa,  Hikurangi,  Kamr*,  and  Ngunguru,  to  the  north 
of  Auckland  j  whilst  in  the  louth  there  are  tbree  mine*  at  Buntly,  all  turning  out  a 
food  household  coal.     The  totiil  output  of  all  the  minet  in  1898  waa  148,3(>0  toua, 

Fruit. — Tli*^  climate  of  the  Auckland  District  it  well  adapted  for  the  grovrtb 
of  the  orange,  lenmn^  vine,  und  olives  as  al^o  for  the  fruits  of  Kn gland,  America,  and 
Japan.  The  subtropicftl  kindit  llouri>ih  about  Hokianga,  in  the  north  ;  those  of  the 
temperate  regions,  in  »he  Waiknto  and  neighbourhood.  Now  that  the  problem  of 
bow  to  land  fruit  in  good  condition  In  the  Londnn  market  hat  been  solved,  orchard 
planting  is  rapidly  piogresoing,  and  it  ha^  been  found  that  the  culture  of  the  bard 
varieties!  of  the  apple  will  repay  eiport  to  England.  Of  late  years  a  demand  has  aet 
in  for  the  poor  clay-lurtd  that  used  to  contain  gum,  m»  it  i*  admirably  suitefl  for 
fruil  -growing.  Orehartls  are  now  planted  in  neighbourhoods  where  the  soil  hai  lain 
idle  for  years,  for  it  ha#  been  provrd  that  apples  grown  on  ibis  poor  ^oil  keep  longer 
than  kboac  giown  on  rieher  land.  \\  bai  c^n  be  done  by  cultivation  and  care  on 
poor  l&iids  i*  evidenced  at  the  Wnerengu  Guvernment  Experiineutal  Plantation  in 
the  WaikatOi  whore  the  two  orchards  of  fruit  trees  and  vinea  tbow  most  liazuriatit 
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growth.  More  attention  it  b«ing  jmt  now  paid  to  itone  fr'jttt,  for  which  fehew  ii 
atwmjn  ft  ftteodj  local  mArket,  ttiau  lo  apples,  which  hsre  of  late  jears  be«n  hearilj 
handicapped  bj  biight.  The  fruit  mdustry  in  Auckland  is  jet  in  its  infanoj,  and 
it  capable  of  great  extension.  At  present  peaehes  are  the  onlj  fruit  canned,  tlione:h 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  done  in  the  way  of  drjitig  fruit*  and  teg*? tables  bj  the 
process  of  evapomtion, 

Fighin^. — ^The  8*a  and  harbM:>urs  abound  in  Hsh.  At  least  eighteen  diflferent 
▼srietieftf  suitable  for  the  table,  arp  caught  with  little  labour,  and  setderi  living 
ueiae  the  sea'coatt,  or  any  one  of  the  many  harbours  and  tidal  rii^cr^,  can  alwajt 
obtain  enough  for  all  necessities.  At  present  tho  cannimg  induntry  is  confined 
to  mulletp  of  which  there  is  a  large  amount  exported ,  and  an  equal  quantity  used 
for  home  consumption.  The  roek-ojiter  ii  found  orer  a  large  area  on  theac'  eoaai«i 
and  lari^e  quantities  are  sent  both  to  the  southern  ports  of  the  colony  and  ako  to 
Auatralia. 

CAi>f  Cenfreit  and  Snr rounding  DiairicU. 

The  City  of  Auf*kland  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Wtiitenuila  Harbour^ 
one  of  the  finest  havena  in  the  colony,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  ilia 
Waitemata  %r\d  the  Manukau.  Alike  from  the  at-a  and  from  the  ueiglibounng 
hula  the  city  and  surrounding  country  pre^ient  a  charming  picture.  E^peeiallj  fine 
11  thft  view  from  Mount  Eden,  a  low  Toleanic  hill  in  t!ie  suburb*.  Faciuff  the  town  are 
the  green  hills  and  white  hounes  of  the  North  Short?,  and  the  remarkable  penk  of 
Eangifoto ;  heyond  lie  the  many  ialands  of  the  Haumki  Gulf,  with  the  blue  hills 
of  Coromandel  and  the  Great  Barrier  in  the  fur  diilance.  Cluttered  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  scattered  for  many  miles  to  the  southward,  are  charmini;  filla-like 
houses,  with  tAstefut  gardens  and  shrubberies,  while  to  the  north -wett  the  view  is 
cloaed  by  high  woodetl  ranges.  The  city  i»  un  rivalled  for  it»  commercial  position  ; 
it  has  eommuriication  by  sea  with  both  sides  of  the  Island,  while  the  Kaipara  und 
Wairoa  River*  leading  far  into  the  northern  peninftula,  and  to  the  »outli  the  Wai- 
kato  ami  Thain<*9  Rirers  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  Island,  giro  it  excellent 
natural  facililifj*  ffir  inland  comniunica!ion.  In  April,  1896,  the  population  of 
the  city  and  suburb*  amounted  t^  57,fi^lfi  person*.  The  city  is  well  supplied  wttb 
gaj  and  water,  and  umongit  public  buildings  may  be  noticed  Government  Uouse^ 
the  new  GoTemment  Offices,  Po«t  and  Telegraph  Offices,  Supreme  Court,  A:e.  There 
ia  a  Free  Public  Library  and  Art  Gallery^  and  a  good  Mus^'um,  containing  what  it 
probably  the  best  Maori  coHeotjon  in  the  worhL  The  Aueklund  Uuiver«ity  College 
is  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University.  The  Victoria  Arcade,  the  Exchange^ 
Harbour  Board  Offices,  hoteh  and  elube,  as  well  a«  many  commercial  buildings, 
compsre  favountbly  with  those  in  other  parts  of  tlie  eolonj.  There  are  admirable 
recreation- ground?,  including  the  Goverament  Domain  of  about  IMacre!*,  as  well  aa 
the  Botanic  Garden  and  tlie  Albert  Park  in  the  cent  re  of  the  city.  There  ie  a 
tramway  system  extending  through  the  suburbs.  Auckland  has  numerous  industriea, 
ineliidinf,  amongst  othem,  ihtp-building,  sugar- refining,  timbtr-conf^erting,  sa«h- 
and'door  manufactories  ;  rope-nnd-twine^  pottery,  brick<atid*tile.  and  rarnish  worka, 
printing-ofBcef  ^  Ae. 

The  City  of  Aneklaud  19  the  centre  from  whiob  radiate  all  railwuys,  road-,  and 
steamer- route*.  From  it,  by  raih  lies  the  way  t<i  all  Crown  Inndtt  south  of  the 
Waitematft,  while  the  Eaipara  Railway  conned e  it  with  the  country  north  of 
Helensrille.  All  lauda  to  the  north  and  along  the  Bay  of  Plenty  are  reached  from  ita 
wharFes  by  the  Northern  Couipauy**  steanierii.     The  chief  rent  res  to  the  Tiorth  arc  : — 

Wark worth,  on  the  Eaat  Coaet,  forty  mile*  from  Aucklafid,  with  eommuuicalion 
by  coach  and  steamer  nearly  every  day.  It  is  a  thriying  township,  wilh  po*t-  and 
telegraph -office  f  public  halbt  hotelf,  &c.  It  ii  also  the  site  of  important  hydraulic- 
hme  and  eenienl  work*.  A  good  deal  of  ttgri  cult  oral  and  pastoral  fanning  i»  carried 
on  in  its  neighbourhood* 

On  the  West  Coaat  an  important  centre  is  Helensfille,  on  the  Knipara  Harbour, 
distant  thirtj«iii  mile*  from  Auekland,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  hap  all 
the  convenience*  required  by  traTellers  in  the  ««hape  of  good  hotels,  store!*,  ka,,  and 
ii  the  starting-point  of  the  rirer-steamert  running  to  all  place*  in  the  Otamntea  and 
Hobioi>  Counties.     It  is  also  one  of  the  main  centres  for  the  export  of  balk  timber. 
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Dargiif i!le,  ou  the  Wainm  Eivftr,  it  a  fcown  of  about  400  inhabitanU^  with  all 
ooBTenJMices  for  traveliprs.  It  may  be  reaoht'd  by  mil  and  steamer  from  Auckland 
three  time«  a  week,  Dargaville  h  the  Rtartinf-poifit  of  the  Kaihu  Valley  Railvraj, 
which  is  open  for  traffic  for  twenty  miles  from  the  towD,  and  from  the  terminuii  of 
the  railway  ail  tiie  Crawn  landft  in  the  neighbourhood  are  reached^  eren  so  far  north 
u  Hokiatiga.  Th«  town  is  iii*o  the  centre  of  a  very  large  timber  oiport.  There  ar« 
only  two  towDfthips  of  any  importance  Dorth  of  Dargaville — Port  Rawime,  or  H(»ki* 
anga,  and  Kohtikohu,  about  four  miles  further  up.  Both  have  post-  and  telegraph- 
itations,  and  comfortable  hotels,  with  forititghtiy  steam-coin munication  from  Auck- 
land. 

Wliangarei,  on  tlie  Eai*l  Coast,  is  distant  »eventy-fiTe  miles  from  Auckland,  with 
which  it  has  steain-communiciilion  twice  &  week.  The  town  is  a  thriving  and  im- 
portant plure,  haringr  a  population  of  about  2»0(>0,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
agricultural  nod  piutoral  country.  In  rhe  tiei^bbuurhood  is  also  a  large  ooal« bearing 
and  gum-produdng  di»trict»  whde  the  ei|iort  of  oranges  and  Jemoufi,  which  thrire 
m&gntflct'ully  &n  the  rich  rolcanicr  soil,  i»  on  the  increase.  Froiii  hertf  a  cuaoh  runs 
weekly  to  Ka»akawa,  upon  the  arrind  of  llie  Northern  Compmiy's  ttcanier,  and  from 
it,  by  carriage  or  bortej  all  lands  can  be  visited  within  a  mdiiii  of  ihiriy  to  fortj 
toilet. 

£awakawa,  at  the  head  of  the  tidal  portion  of  the  riTtr  of  the  stin^e  name^  ia 
oonnr^fced  by  a  short  railway  line  with  Opua,  the  calling- place  of  steamers  from 
Auckland.  Kswakawa  possesseB  good  inm.  From  it  couches  run  weekly  bo 
Hokianga  and  Whnn^ttrei.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  coal  and  gum  industry,  and  a  port  of 
lading  for  those  products.  The  old  town  of  Kutisell  is  situated  further  down  the  baj, 
and  ha«  a  good  hotel,  beBide«  having  a  po«t-  and  telcgmph  otficf*.  To  Whitngaroa  and 
Mongonui  the  Northern  CnmpanT'i  steauiers  run  erery  week.  Whangarua  is  famed 
for  ite  exquiaiie  ftcenery ,  and  ia  llio  centre  of  a  lorge  timber-  and  gumeiport  trade. 
Mongonui  is  the  starttng-point  and  centre  from  wliich  to  risit,  by  carriage  or  horae, 
all  the  Crown  landa  in  the  Mongonui  County,  and  from  if  the  steamer  **Paeroa'* 
runs  to  Awanui  and  ports  beyond,  in  cimnectiou  with  the  weekly  steamer  from 
Auckland. 

South  of  AncklaiHi,  along  the  Witikato  Rail  w  ay « there  are  numerous  town  ah  i  pa 
of  more  or  less  importance,  but  no  slnrting- point  for  Crown  lands,  until  Mereer  is 
reached  nt  a  distance  of  fori y- three  miles.  It  is  »ituated  at  the  borders  of  what  ie 
known  es  the  Waikato  Count  ry,  upon  I  be  Waikato  Hirer,  which  is  tidal  up  to  thia 
point,  and  the  township  ha»  a  po^t-  and  telegrapb-onice  and  other  conveniences.  At 
sixty -five  miles  from  Auckland  by  rail  is  Huntly,  alto  on  the  Waikato  Rirer, 
a  flourishing  township,  with  a  very  large  output  of  valuable  coal  It  has  also 
pottery-,  brick-,  and  tiIe*work«,  On  the  opjioftste  side  of  the  Waikato  River  large 
areas  of  Crown  lands  are  being  brought  into  use,  and  are  carrying  large  quautitie*  of 
sheep  and  i^attle.  The  nest  town  i»  Ngaruawahia,  or  Newmstle,  »-eventyfour  udlea 
from  Auckland,  silualed  at  the  junction  of  the  Waikato  and  Waipa  Hirers^  with 
hotels,  bunk,  poat*  and  telegraph -o IB ce.  It  »§  a  centre  from  which  portions  of 
Crown  land^  in  Kaglan  County  are  reached,  and  also  from  it  river-tteamers  run  north 
and  south  to  the  various  settlements.  Kgaruawahia  hoM  a  tlouri»hing  creamery »  a 
brewery,  and  a  cooperagi?.  At  eighty- four  inile»  from  Auckland  the  irain  reachee 
Frank  ton  Junction,  where  a  line  branches  olf  to  Ham  d  ton,  Te  Aroha,  Paero^ 
Than^es.  and  Rotorua,  the  main  line  going  to  Te  Awamutu,  ninety-nine  miJee 
from  Auckland.  The  tatier  is  a  thriving  town  j  but  to  reat;h  available  lauds  for 
future  settlement  tlie  travrller  passes  on  by  rail  to  Otorohanga ;  Te  Kuiti  and  Poro- 
ote-Kiiu,  liffeen  and  twenty-five  rnik«  furtbrr  on  respectively,  are  both  of  tbem 
places  at  vtihich  there  an^  a  ccom  mod  at  ion  ^bouses,  foruiing  convenient  centres  for 
Tlsiting  the  fertile  undulating  hmestone  lands  in  the  vicinity,  Hamilton  it 
a  busy,  flourishing  town,  »ituat«d  on  both  sides  of  the  Waikato  River,  with  tk 
population  of  about  1,300  persons,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultursl 
and  pastoral  district.  U  posseasea  a  creamery,  Hax-mill,  brewery,  and  two  toAp. 
factories,  besides  other  local  industries,  Cambridge,  about  thirteen  miles  by  ro«d 
and  fifteen  milea  by  rail  from  Hamilton,  liafl  a  population  of  about  WO^  and  is  the 
headguarters  of  the  Farmers'  Club.     It.  is  li  busy»  thriving  township,  surrounded  by 
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good  funning  {Kiantrj.  Between  Hamilton  and  O&m  bridge,  and  in  tbe  courvtrj 
round,  tli^ir  lire  nymerous  creitmeriiJSt  ch«e«e-  und  buir^r-fftctories ;  wine-  and 
cider*makinif  in  iilfto  «uoce??fnllj  pnrsued,  and  there  art*  ftev^ral  apinries,  from  which 
large  qnnntiHea  of  honej  are  produce^!.  There  mre  tlirpe  flour-uiilln  in  the  district, 
on*  at  Cambridge,  one  at  Hamilton,  and  the  third  at  the  t-erminiis  of  one  of  the 
befojy?-m  en  tinned  branch  hne?.  One  hundred  and  »iiteen  mile*  from  Auckland  bj 
r&U  \»  Te  Aroha,  a  tjiiiH  tOTvn^hip,  celebrated  for  its  thermal  Bpring§  and  gr>od 
hot*lf.  Another  thirt^-cn  oiile»  bringa  tlie  traveller  to  Paeroa,  n  cetitro  of  mining 
induptrj,  and  in  another  twentj-nine  niilea  the  Thameii  Borough  ii  reached. 

The  *etilement«  at  the  Thamei  and  Coromandel  are  eMenlially  mining  town* 
ihipB.  The  first  ia  aituated  thirtj-eight  miles  by  ateanier  from  Auckland,  on  tha 
Firib  of  Thames,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waihou  Birer;  It  has  a  population  of 
about  6,000  persona.  There  is  daily  ateam-communiciition  with  Auckland,  and  a 
railway  connecting  it  with  Paeroa  and  Te  Aroha.  Coromandel  ia  about  thirty- fire 
milei  from  Aut-kland,  with  whieh  it  haa  constant  eommunication  by  uteamer ;  it 
ia  another  mining  centre,  aituated  at  the  head  of  a  picturesque  harbour.  Tauranga, 
with  a  populfition  of  about  1,060^  ia  aittiated  on  the  harbour  of  that  name  in  the 
Bay  of  Plenty.  Coachea  run  thither  l'ri'>m  the  Thamea,  and  from  Rotorua  $  it  hftt 
alao  conttarit  communication  by  steamer  with  Auckland,  and  with  Matnla,  Whaka- 
tane,  and  Opotiki.  From  the  fact  of  the  harbour  being  the  only  one  on  the  East 
Coast  capuhle  of  receiving  large  Tesiieb  the  town  ia  bound  to  be  of  importance  in 
the  future.  Tuuranga  has  a  chemical  and  sulpliuric-acid  works,  and  a  eheeiie- 
factory. 

Opotiki,  the  second  town  of  importanee  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  is  situated  about 
sjjtty-fiTe  mile*  by  steamer  or  road  from  Taurauija.  It  has  weekly  steam  communica* 
tion  with  Auckland,  and  ia  connected  with  Gisborne  by  a  bridle-track.  It  h  the 
headquarters  of  the  maiis^-producing  district,  and  has  rich  allurial  lands,  from  which 
good  returns  are  obtained.  It  is  a  good  start ing-poiut  from  which  large  blocks  of 
Crown  lands  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  may  be  reached. 

The  Township  of  Boiorua  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Rotorua  Lake,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  172  mile*  from  Auckland.  Since  the  railway  from  Tirau  wai  opened 
travelleni  can  now  reach  Kolorua  in  one  day  from  Auckland.  It  is  the  chief 
township  in  the  hot-lakes  district,  and  has  also  a  large  area  of  fairly  good  Crown 
land  near,  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes.  Considerable  quantities  of  sulphur  are 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood. 

Crown  or  Naiive  Land*  atmilahh  for  Future  SHtlement. 

In  the  Mangonui  County  the  Crown  possesses  100,200  acres  of  fairly  good 
fore»t  lahd,  tolerably  easy  of  access. 

In  the  Buy  of  Islands  County  there  are  only  about  12,670  acres  of  arailabte 
Crown  !andi  both  forest  and  open,  but  the  NatiTes  still  own  some  152,000  acres, 
chiefly  forest  land,  except  about  Kaikobe,  where  it  is  open  and  rich  volcanic  land^ 
most  of  it  broken,  but  fit  for  settlement. 

In  Hokiunga  County  there  are  some  159,400  acres  of  atailable  Crown  land,  of 
ffood  quality,  nearly  all  corered  with  forest,  and  fit  for  immediate  settlement.  The 
NatiTes  still  own  some  104,650  acres^  almost  all  good  land,  and  3t  for  settle- 
ment. 

In  Whangarei  County  there  are  about  54,750  acres  of  aTailable  Crown  land* 
mostly  broken  uud  forest-clad.  The  Natires  sttU  retain  some  28,850  acres  of  landj 
part  of  it  very  rich. 

In  the  Oiamatea  County  the  Crown  retains  only  about  8,150  acrea^  a  good  deal 
of  this  being  alluvial  swamp,  and  well  worth  draining.  The  Natives  still  own  about 
20,000  acres,  but  not  much  of  it  its  fit  for  settlement. 

In  the  Kodney  and  Waitemata  Counties  about  10,100  acres  of  Crown  lands  are 
ieht  most  of  it  fit  only  for  past^oral  or  fruit-growing  purposes.  The  Natives  still  own 
■bout  14,000  acres  in  the»e  t#o  counties,  some  of  it  rery  good  land. 

In  the  Manukau  County  the  Crowu  owns  some  10,600  ooret  of  broken  forest 
IaDd»  fit  for  pastoral  purposes.  The  Natiies  still  own  about  15»0d0  aores,  a  p  ortion 
of  which  is  fairly  good. 
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Id  I  lie  WftUcalo  wad  Raglnti  Countii'i»  the  Crown  land*  amount  to  ftbout 
82,500  tiCTct,  all  fairlj  good  ]«iid>  njosdr  forest^  and  caij  of  ftceeai.  Id  EngluD 
Coiiuiy  tbe  Ntitirt>8  itill  own  ibe  freebold  of  150.0CK)  acreif  nil  good  land,  but  diffi* 
ouit  Uy  t<>ciire. 

In  the  Coromandel,  Tliainoa,  and  Oliiuemuri  Count i«i  tb ere  are  about  l3d,G00 
acret  u(  aTailable  Crown  lands.  In  the  latt  two  Gountie«  a  g^ood  deal  of  the  land 
ii  »wanipvy  and  r^quirei  draining.  The  Natives  titil]  own  97^200  acres «  murh  of 
whicb  ift  Terr  good. 

In  TauranfEa,  Whakalane,  and  Rotorua  Couutiet  ilio  Crown  owns  487, 7CK)  acre*, 
oearlj  all  foreat-clu^t  ^ud  generallj  broken  ;  but  in  tbe  laftt-named  countj  the 
Native*  retain  a  ?« rj  large  area,  the  grfater  part  too  brokeu  or  too  mucb  eoTured 
with  pumice  or  vokanic  aab  to  be  fit  iPor  ftettleinvnt. 

In  th«  Kavihta  and  Wett  Taupo  Conntief  tbe  Crown  it  acquiring  from  tb# 
2fatiT«B  large  areas  of  verj  good  land,  al!  fit  for  i^ttkiuent  and  eatjr  of  a«>oe«B,  About 
S00,000 acres  are  r«allj  first-claaa  land^  and  about  l,OCfO,0(iO  acres  fairly  sood  UndU 
«U  tuitabl^  for  poal^^ral  purpose*,  and  accessible  from  tbe  Main  Trunk  Radwaj*)ine, 

Tlie  Crown  now  hold  about  2&,T00  acres  in  EaHhia  County  atid  138,000  aor^« 
ju  Went  Taupo  Countj, 


THE    TABANAKl    LAND    DISTRICT. 

J.  Strafchok,  Cliiaf  Surveyor, 

The  Taranakl  Xand  District  it  piluHted  on  tbo  Krenlern  fide  of  the  Nortli" 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  at  about  it«  wideel  part,  and  inaj  be  «aid  to  be  the  moat 
eompBi^l  and  fertile  district  of  tbe  colony,  fort  witb  ibe  eiceplion  of  the  upper  half 
of  Mount  Egmont,  and  of  the  ranges  adjoin  in  g«  which  absorb  about  36,000  aere«t  thm 
whole  of  tlie  area— minus  whs.t  it  taken  up  bj  the  rivers,  streanif^  and  Laket^ia 
luilablf  for  i^ettUment,  and  oertainlj  two'thirds  of  the  district  is  good  land.  Tbe 
groM  area  of  tbe  di«trict  ii  2^490^000  acres. 

Of  monnUtns,  the  prindpat  one  is  tbe  beautiful  volcanio  cone  from  which  tba 
district  takes  it»  nanie^  Taranaki,  othemifre  called  Mount  Egmont.  which  ha«  an 
altitude  of  8^260  ft.  This  mountain  ja  the  centre  of  distribution  for  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  of  the  folcanio  formation  known  as  the  '*  drift/*  whirh  corers  the  rol- 
oanio  rocks  below  ftn  altitude  of  3,000ft.  HuEnmocks  cuui posed  of  trachyte 
bonJderi  and  cement  crop  up  here  and  there  and  make  excellent  metal- quarries. 

Beyond  the  vuleanic  furmution — that  is,  from  about  Urenui  on  the  north  and 
Hawera  on  the  south — the  country  is  generally  broken,  and  the  formation  is  known 
M  P^Pft  *  calcareous  blue  clay,  capped  in  miiny  places  by  shelly  limestone. 

The  northif rn  portion,  betwetvn  the  Tongaporutu  and  the  Mokau  Rivers,  con- 
tains alao  limestone^  grecneands,  and  coal  outcrops.  At  Panirau,  a  aniall  tributary 
of  the  Mokiiy,  sbout  thirty  miles  from  the  fea,  there  is  an  isolated  natch  of  volcanic 
agglomerate  and  tufaa,  and  a  similar  formation  is  found  at  the  north-eastern  oomer 
oFthe  district. 

Kastward  of  tbe  baae  of  Mount  Egmont  there  are  few,  if  any<  mountains  worthy 


oi  the  name,  although  there  are  many  ranges  varying  in  height  from  l,000rt.  to 
'         '       *  '       '         '  '        '  (stances — such 

Waiaria  Ranges — they  run  up  to  2,500  ft. 


l,G4D0ft.  above  sea^level,  and,  in  a  few  instances- 


aa  the  Maternal  eon  ga  and 


The  principal  rirer  is  tbe  Wanganui,  which  bounds  the  district  on  the  east  be- 
tween Taumamniii  and  Pjpiriki,  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  It»  average  width 
varies  from  2  to  3  chains.  For  nearly  llie  whole  distance  it  is  shut  in  by  Uigh  prtri- 
pitoui  hills*  and  in  many  places  by  perpendicular  walls  of  rock.  The  scenery  is  t^ry 
grand  and  beautifui.  There  are  numirous  rapids,  but  fi.'w  of  them  are  dangeroua 
to  skilful  canot^ists.  A  uteamer  runs  regularly  from  Wani^anui  to  Pipiriki,  a  dis> 
tanoe  of  flfty*Bre  mile«.  Another  small  steamer  of  light  draught  and  considertibU 
power  has  now  been  built.     Thii  is  intended  for  opeoing  up  the  tourist  and  trade 
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imffic  OTi  the  upper  poflionj*  of  the  river  b€»we«n  Pipirtki  kiiiI  Ohar»,  a  diftUmee  of 
•omfi  «ixtj  mil«a.  A  ehannel  i«  now  bonier  magged  tip  the  T&ng^amk&u  RiTer  ac  faf 
H  PutikiLuii*,  »  di«t«nc«  of  twelve  mill*!?.  From  Ihii  point  a  road  {nine  milM  ifi 
Ifiragth)  la  beiiipt  conalrucLed  to  join  tbe  Ohnr&  (or  Kbl*\)  fioad  &t  a  point  abotifc  fortj'- 
MTen  mtleft  from  Strmtfoni,  and  in  the  mirfdle  of  the  Whaugamomonu  Improved* 
iuTn  SttUemontj  tbe  eettlert  in  whioli  tkxid  »urroiinding  blockft  will  thu*  have  double 
oommuijicatioD,  irith  WitngaiiiJi  on  the  one  band  and  eft mt ford  on  the  other.  WbeiA. 
the  roftd  i»  completed  tli rough  to  Aucklnnd  {my  wiibiti  the  neit  three  jenrrvji 
toturiit*  eiiii  enjoTP  a  trip  up  the  Wanganui  Rirer  m  fur  lu  Oham,  then  back,  and  up 
Tutfarakjiii  Eirer  iu:ro«B  to  Ohun&  Rond,  tht!n  on  to  AuckUnd,  or  back  to  Stratford, 
ib  they  desire.  Thi»  prinf*ip«il  fributJirifii  flowing  into  the  Wangaimi  on  the  Tara- 
nalti  tide  are  the  Whanj^ivmomona,  at  l'il^faLt>-two  uiileei  ;  TaiigiirakaH,  at  eiglitj-five 
uiilei ;  Ohura,  at  114  milen  ;  Ong&rahe,  at  143  niilfi  reij^eotivelj  from  the  Toirn  of 
Wanganui, 

The  nemt  river  in  tixe  ii  tlie  Mokau,  boutidmg  the  district  on  tbe  north.  It  ii 
uaTigable  for  imnll  »t-eaaier«  of  70  or  80  ton»  a»  far  a»  tlie  coalminea,  about 
twenty  miles  from  it«  moutb,  and  for  canoei  as  far  %»  Totoro,  tweutj-aix  milee 
furtber  up.  Several  outcrops  of  ooal  are  found  nn  iU  banki,  and,  a«  limestone  iaolio 
present,  the  river  i*  hkelj  to  become  »n  important  waterway  of  the  district.  Tb# 
scenery  on  eilber  side,  although  not  on  quite  bo  grand  a  scale  as  may  be  seen  od  tb» 
Wangmnui,  is  very  beautiful. 

The  other  large  rivers  are  the  Waitarti  and  Fatea.  The  former  has  its  touroe 
about  midway  between  the  ooAst  and  the  Wang»nui  River,  in  an  easterly  direottotl 
from  Pukearuhe,  between  New  Plymouth  and  the  Mokau.  It  is  about  a  hundr©<|.| 
miles  in  length,  and  runs  out  at  tbe  To«to  of  Waitaru,  some  tea  miles  north-i 
from  Kew  Plymouth.  There  is  ti  bar  at  the  mouth,  but  steamers  of  300  tons 
enter  safely  in  calm  weather,  and,  althoogli  there  are  numerous  rapids  on  its  aours«, 
it  is  navigable  for  canoefi  for  about  nlnet  j  miles. 

The  Patea  Kiver  rises  in  Mount  £f!;mont,  and,  after  traversing  a  tortuous  course 
of  about  110  milpji,  runs  out  at  the  eiireme  southern  end  of  the  provineial  district. 
It  has  a  bar-harbour,  with  a  depth  of  13ft.  to  lift,  at  tpring- tides.  Steamers  of  from 
40  toni^  to  f)0  Ions  trade  regularly  to  the  town  of  Palea^  which  is  situated  a  mile  or 
so  north  of  the  mouth.     The  Patea  is  navigable  for  canoes  for  fifty  milet* 

Besides  these  rivers  there  are  many  smaller  ones,  and  streams  innumerable — ^in 
lactj  no  dij^trift  in  the  world  could  be  better  watered  and  at  the  same  time  be  so 
secure  from  disastrous  Eoodtt,  It  in  eatimiited  that  between  the  Mokau  and  the  Fat.eia 
there  are  no  fewer  than  eighty-five  named  streaniR  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Tasman  Sea,  fully  &iity  of  whir h  flow  frona  Mount  Egmont. 

Eii'cpling  the  Ngaere  Swamp,  a  block  of  open  land  near  Eltham,  3,700  acrea  in 
extent,  now  partially  druined  and  recputly  disposed  of  for  fletilc^ment  purpoaet, 
there  are  no  plains,  properly  m  called,  in  the  district,  although  the  ttretch  of  werf 
fertile  country  lying  between  tbe  Waingangopo  and  Otakeho  Elvers^  comprising  an 
area  of  about  25,000  acres,  is  known  as  tbe  Weimate  Plains.  Of  this  area  l3,5(Xf 
acres  have  been  disposed  of,  and  the  remainder,  ll,&Or'  acres,  has  been  handed 
back  to  the  Natives  as  a  reserve. 

There  are  no  lakes  worthy  of  the  name.  The  largest  sheet  of  water  is 
Rotokare,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  Eltham  ;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  in  leng^tb, 
with  an  average  width  of  six  chains.  There  are  also  a  few  small  lakes  inland  from 
Waverley,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  district. 

The  whole  of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  a  friiijfe  of  open  country  along 
tb^  coast  from  Pukeatnihe  to  Patea,  averaging  three  mites  in  width,  and  containing 
about  250,000  iicr^,  and  some  valleys  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  distrieti 
about  150,000  acres  in  exteutj  was  originally  oovered  with  heavy  forest.  Estimating 
the  area  already  cleared  for  settlement  at  240,000  acres,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
still  remain  about  i,7o4,000  acres  under  bush. 

The  larger  timber  is  ohiefly  rata^  rimu^  matai,  tawa,  kahikatea,  kohekobe,  puka^ 
tea,  rewarewa,  hinau,  with  a  few  ioturaa  scattered  here  and  there.  Among  the 
■mailer  trees  may  be  mentioned  the  kotukiituku  or  fuchsia,  karaka,  and  mahoe. 

As  regards  the  timber  industry » tliere  ve  altogether  twenty -three  sawmills, 
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Ibe  total  quantity  cut  in  1808  wb«  lB,lSB»0O0ft.|  obieE;  rimu  (rei{-piiie)i  kahjkat«s 
(while-pine)i  and  luatai  (black-pine).  Fifteen  of  thcBp  milU  work  together  under 
A«fociation  rylet  and  pricep,  their  output  for  the  year  beiog  11,600,000  Nuperficial 
feet*  The  otber  eight  work  indepi'ndeuilj,  and  their  output  amounted  to  onij 
1,538,004^  ft   for  the  same  period. 

An  area  of  72,665  arrfs,  measunng  aii  mile»  on  eTerj  tide  from  (he  •ummit  of 
Moynt  Egniont,  hm  been  set  apart  nJi  a  forett  re«(^rTe.  At  about  three  milei  within 
the  reierre  the  forest  begins  to  get  itiinted  ;  and  at  four  and  a  half  miles  it  giv^* 
place  to  low  wirf  scrub,  which  feaaei  nt  five  oiilea,  or  an  ele?arion  of  about  4,(100  fL 
At  5 ,000 ft.  the  moas  enda  ;  |}ejond  thb  point  to  the  summit  the  mountain  ie  com- 
poied  of  looae  icoria  and  laTa. 

A  comfortable  inounta^in- house  hai  beeo  built  at  an  eleration  of  3,200  ft.  on  tl:ie 
northern  face  of  tbe  mountuin,  at  a  diitancte  of  twenty  milea  from  New  Plymouth 
by  the  JunclioD  and  Egmoni  Roads.  Eighteen  miles  can  be  driven  &veTt  and  the  re- 
maining two  ridden,  Thi«  bouse  is  maiiitaiiied  by  the  North  Egmont  Forest  Board 
of  Conftertators,  and  is  open  for  the  aeeommodation  of  visittirs  from  the  middle  of 
December  to  the  end  of  March  in  each  year.  The  keeper  ftcts  as  guide  also.  Therv 
are  women's  rooms  at  one  end  of  the  house,  tnen*sat  the  other,  with  large  common 
liring'  and  dining-room  in  the  centre.  Visitors  hare  now  the  option  of  being 
supplied  with  mealft  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  each,  or  they  may  proTtde  and  cook  their 
own  food.  Horse  feeds,  U.  6d,  eai^h  ;  pad  docking.  66.  daily,  or  2e.  6d.  a  week.  A 
small  rharge  i^  made  of  2s.  if  stay  is  for  one  night  only  ;  if  for  longer^  then  It.  per 
night  throughout  the  vi^it.  Guide's  fee  for  mountain,  £1  per  party.  During  the 
past  B«flton  there  were  438  Ti»ilors,  remaining  Tarious  periods  of  from  one  or  two 
dayi  to  as  many  weeks,,  while  the  total  number  of  risitors  to  the  mountain  was  for 
tb«  season  690.  In  fine  weiither,  when  the  snow  it  off,  the  mountain  can  be  aacended 
without  risk  A  eontiderable  ^um  ha«  been  expended  in  improfing  the  accommoda- 
tion at  the  house  during  the  past  semton. 

The  mountain  ran  a' bo  eaeily  be  a.«cended  from  Stratford  side,  the  return  jour uej 
occupying  about  thirteen  hour**  including  ttoppagee.  Touri*ti  can  ride  over  the 
fiT*t  thirteen  mile*  to  a  rough  shelter-shed  above  the  gTaat-line,  altitude  4,325  ft.  : 
time  occupied,  about  three  and  a  half  houri.  Here  the  horses  are  left,  and  the 
remaining  ilimb  has  to  be  done  on  foot :  time  required  for  fair  walker,  a  good 
three  hours,  althougbt  coming  down,  the  distancii  can  be  done  in  two  hours.  350 
pertons  rieited  the  mountain  by  thi<  route  during  the  Heason.  Good  hotel  accommo^ 
dation,  guide,  horses,  and  promioDs,  can  be  obtained  in  Stratford  on  reai>onab]a 
terms.  The  return  trip  can  be  varied  by  rititing  Dawsun's  Falls  and  Eendle't 
Oaseade. 

Another  rout«  now  coming  into  farour  is  from  Hawera  or  Bltham  vid  Mauaia 
or  Enponga  and  Dawson't  Falls.  At  the  latter  place  a  comfortable  shelter- house, 
<»pahle  of  accomniodnting  o?er  forty  people,  has  recently  been  erected,  and  it 
known  aa  the  Fnlb  Mountain-houae  (altitude,  2,990ft.).  This  hou«e,  which  is  close 
to  the  Falls  (65  ft,)i  m  within  an  easy  two  hours'  ride  of  Kaponga.  During  the  seasoo 
the  house  is  in  charge  of  a  earelaker,  arid  food^  bedding,  horse-feed,  and  paddocklng 
can  be  obtained.  The  number  of  visitort  to  FalU  and  mountain  by  this  route  U 
*Bid  to  have  been  about  a  thousand  for  the  season.  From  the  house  to  surnmit  of 
Mount  Egmont  occupies  n  good  sii  hours*  climbing  at  a  moderate  pace.  From  the 
top,  where  the  whole  Taranaki  Distrit;t  lies  spread  out  to  view  at  one's  feet,  the 
tourist  can,  instead  of  returning  by  same  route,  drop  down  to  the  mountain-houae 
on  the  north  or  New  Plj mouth  tide  of  and  3,000  ft.  up  the  mountain.  The  walk 
would  not  occupy  over  two  hours,  easy  walking. 

The  Toloanio  soil,  the  boundaries  of  which  huve  been  already  described,  Tariea 
a  good  deal  in  quality.  The  best  is  believed  to  be  on  the  *outh  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, between  Stratford,  Hawera,  and  Opunake,  but  not  less  ihan  two  or  Ukree 
miles  trom  the  fore*t- reserve  boundary.  It  is  thought  thut  the  country  now  being 
opened  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  volcanic  deposit — that  it,  the  papa  and  limestone 
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formation — will,  from  the  preeeiip©  of  lime,  be  much  richer  iind  more  liwtiiig  fti 
pasture-land  th&n  that  Around  the  mounUin.  The  c&rrjitig-capadtT  of  the  land 
u,  on  &n  arerage,  tfaree  sheep  to  the  ftcre. 

Daifyinfff   Qrazin^^  and  AgrieuUnre. 

T^ranaki  it  esftentiallj  a  grazinf?  and  dftirjing  dietriot,  its  chief  produotA  being 
butter  and  cheese. 

There  are  75  dairv  faotoKei,  fi6  crfamenes,  and  1  rtjndenied-milk  factory 
scattered  over  the  di»trift.  Of  iheMo  factories,  G2  produce  butter  oulj,  13  butter 
and  cbee«e  (combined.  Sevenfj-fiTe  factorie*  and  irreameries  are  owned  bj  pro- 
prietorj  {■onipauies,.  while  67  are  run  on  eo-operatiTe  principlt^s.  Hesidea  the  above 
arv  tnanj  «mall  platitt  run  on  individual  farms  of  whiob  no  record  ia  obtainable. 

In  Sep! ember,  1K96,  a  new  work  in  connection  with  Llie  dairjiug  and  meat 
industries  was  9tjHrte<l  in  ihe  §happ  of  the  Taranaki  Freezing  Works.  Thej  are 
situated  nt  Moturoa,  near  the  breakwater,  and  clu*e  alongside'  the  railwaj-line. 
Subft»ntial  buildinge  hare  been  ereeted,  and  a  r^ilwaj  aiding  laid  down.  The 
maehinerv  eonftintn  of  a  *'  PfHtnmn  "  oouipound  surface-eondeniing  engine  of  fortj 
indicated  hor&e-power,  driving  a  *'Li?idf"  eompre^ior,  capable  of  freezing  400 
sheep  per  diem:  altlmugh  up  to  llie  preet«nt  lime  the  compan;  has  confined  it« 
atteniion  wholly  to  the  freezing  of  dairv  produce,  1,473  kega  of  I  cwL  eacb^ 
9d|286  boiee  ea'-h  |  ewt,  of  hutter,  and  fi»532  erates  each  \\  cwt.  of  cbee«e  having 
been  sent  froui  the  works  t-o  the  Home  market.  Durmg  the  liot  season  Ibe  facto riei 
and  railwaj'^ant  carrying  butter  bare  been  flupplied  with  ice  from  the  works  at  n 
nominal  cost. 

At  the  laranaki  Bacron  Factory,  Fitgroj,  substaniial  buildings  have  been  erected, 
and  a  G-horse-power  **  LiTide'*  machine  fitted  up,  and  the  uwoer,  Mr,  Drake,  has  the 
works  in  full  swing.  The  pigs  are  purchased  from  the  farmers  in  the  district  and 
delivered  at  the  styes  in  connection  with  the  factory,  where  I  bey  are  topped  off  with 
corn-fee<ling  for  fourteen  days  before  being  slaughtered.  The  number  of  pi^s  put 
through  during  pa«*t  fteasou  was  2,409^  weighing  313,1701b.,  or  an  average  dead 
weight  of  about  1301b.  each.  The  hams  and  bai-on  eihtbited  by  thij^  factory  have 
always  taken  first -class  honours  Iti  the  Tarious  agricultural  show^.  An  industry  like 
this  cannot  but  prove  of  great  atsistance  to  seltlers  in  the  district,  and  shctdd  receive 
their  mo*^t  cordial  «jupport» 

There  are  in  the  Taranaki  Provincial  District  17,558  horses,  202,481  cattle, 
4S6,9B0  ^'beep,  and  26,596  swine.     These  figures  include  all  kinds  and  age». 

Agriculture  htis  not  hitherto  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  this  district. 
The  total  area  under  corn-cropa  and  cut  for  threshing  daring  season  lBd6-9f)  wae 
11,034  acres  ;  com-  and  grais-oropft  cut  for  hay,  chaff,  or  ensilage,  8,5S8  acres  ;  corn* 
and  green- crops  for  feeding  to,  or  down  with,  stock,  10,23S  acres  ;  town  graases  and 
clovers  for  feeding  down,  658,171  acres;  sovm  grasaes  for  »eed,  7,647  acres ;  pota- 
toes, 2,212  ncres;  beet,  10  acres:  total  area  under  orope  of  all  kinds,  ijicluding 
gardens,  orcbardi,  vineyards^  699, 7S9  acres.  Plantations,  1,119  acre*;  fallow, 
041  acres. 

The  average  yield  of  different  grain -c rope  in  bushels  per  aore  for  season  of 
1898-99  it :  Wheat,  28*59  ;  oats,  3799  %  barley,  SB'Sil ;  ryt,  1200. 

Mining, 
The  only  mining  going  on  at  present  is  at  the  Mokau  Coal< mines,  wbiob  are 
situated  on  the  Mokau  River,  about  tweDty;one  mile*  from  the  seo,  the  river  being 
navigable  right  up  to  the  mine*  for  vessels  of  6  ft.  6  in.  draught.  The  original  mine 
recently  chanced  hands,  and  is  now  held  by  a  Scottish  company^  known  and  registered 
as  **  The  Mokau  Coal-miiies  Syndicate  (Limited)/*  which  occupies  under  a  sixty 
years'  lea«e  from  the  Native  owners.  The  coal  is  of  beat  clas*  of  pitch  brown,  is 
rapidly  gaining  favour  as  an  excellent  household  coal,  and  Ls  also  good  for  steaui 
purposes.  Eight  distinct  seams  of  this  coal  are  already  known,  one  overlying  the 
other,  at) d  varying  in  ihickneat  from  2^  ft.  to  8  ft*  The  one  now  being  worked  ii 
the  fourth  of  the  series,  and  8ft.  thick,  with  a  6 in.  band  of  slate  in  middle,  but 
thiB  band  is  rapidly  running  out.     At  the  entrance  ,lo  the  dn^e^  which  runs  some 
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1&  clmiii«  into  Lhe  hilleidi*  on  ati  upward  itioline  of  1  to  24,  and  is  laid  wiih  the 
Uiual  lif^bt  miniug  raila,  cm  wljich  the  truck*  lirf  worked  br  hor^a,  the  ■Jfitad« 
ftbcre  level  of  tlve  river  is  about  10ft.  The  broken  ground  him  now  been  pii««ecl 
tbrougb,  and  a  face  of  250  ft.  of  pood  eound  coal  ei posed >  It  ia  proposed  U> 
■ink  on  lli^  lower  !»eftinti  to  t«t  ibeir  thieknegf  and  qualtlj.  Tbi*  operations  of  the 
compaiij  hft%t*  been  greatly  hindered  (hnmub  lo««  of  twf>  bidaU  Bteumera  mt  #ea, 
!BiteDeive  iinproTenseiitB  have,  however,  befri  marte  in  the  shape  of  nt'W  builditigB*^ 
in  rel&jing  the  line*  with  iron  rnili»,  and  in  pu»hiiig  on  the  congtrurtion  of  a  new 
■ir^drive.  whieh  i»  now  ftniahed  and  will  b«*  Anffieient  t«  thoroughly  venfilate  ail  lh«^ 
working-  for  yeuru  to  c  me  The  conipiinj  hope»  t/O  have  more  al«auiera  in  the 
trade  again  shortly  A  new  mine,  about  Imlf  a  mile  up  the  river  from  original  one^ 
and  called  the  *'  Fernside  Coal-mine,"  wa«  opened  up  in  Januarv,  189H.  by  Me#»r». 
Bajly.  Og1i%  and  Co.,  of  Waiiarn,  who  nhu  own  tlie  ?.h.  '^Manukau/*  and  run  her 
jti  connection  with  the  mine,  llie  aeam  now  being  worked  la  a  lower  one  than  tha%> 
in  tho  other  miue,*iB  *i  ft.  thick  of  dean  coal,  and  good  qualify.  In  opening  up  a 
new  mine  many  diffloultie*  hafe  to  bo  meJ  and  dealt  with  j  coniequently  the  output 
for  IH9H  was  only  about  l,2(!0  lon»»  but  the  owner*  hope  during  the  currcftt  v©ar  t4> 
ereaily  increase  t.he<<e  figures.  A  <*tniaiderable  amount  of  work  hoa  been  done  both 
bj  the  Government  and  coal  (M>mpanieB  in  snagging  and  opening  up  the  ri?er  for 
trafiic,  whic^h  must  ako  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  lands  on  both  aidea  for 
milefi  above  the  minea.  A  signalman  baa  been  appointed  at  the  entraooe  of  the 
river.  One  or  two  foeaickerfi  are  at  work  »earelung  for  gold  near  the  old  '^  Boar'a 
Head  '*  Claim,  which  was  worked  over  thirty  yeara  ago.  in  the  Patiia  Ban  Res,  aome 
fixteen  miles  i«outh'Weet  from  New  Plymouth,  but  so  far  imvi-  not  found  payable 
gold 

After  a  lapfle  of  many  yeart,  boring  for  petroleum  lia«t  been  pe*umvd.  A  now 
bore  wfla  *unk  at  Moturoft,  eloie  t^  the  former  bore,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  875  ft, 
oil  waa  struck  in  c-i>niiderable  qumitity.  After  fully  teating  thi»  wHl,  it  waa  found 
thnt  it  wa^  iir^ possible  to  '*  f<hut  olf  the  wuter'*  from  below,  whit.h  seemeiH  to  rise  aod 
fall  with  the  tii  e,  thou  indieaiing  thr  eiiatence  of  nome  fiMuru  or  other  meant  of  inlet 
fr£>m  the  aeii.  The  remit  was  that  only  about  two  or  three  barrelt,  of  42  gallons  each, 
could  be  got  per  day,  the  oil  rising  at  intervals  only,  and  all  ejETorts  to  pump  harizig 
eontinuotisty  failed.  The  oompony  then  chose  a  site  about  half  a  mile  inland^  and 
sank  a  bore  to  the  depth  uf  1,534ft.  wtdunit^  however,  obtaining  any  oil.  A  third 
bore,  \i^hieh  i»  si  ill  open  and  ea«ed,  waa  thi*n  sunk  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
first,  and  in  thi»  |ias  in  a  great  volume  wiua  struek  at  about  9(^B  ft.,  followed  at  910  f%.^ 
by  oil  in  great  quantity  and  of  eieellent  quality.  Unfortunatelyi  this  was  atruek 
in  soft  papAj  and  after  about  twenty  barrtds  had  been  pumped,  and  when  tho 
uompan^V  was  begiTming  to  aell  and  to  eiport  its  crude  petroleum,  the  aupply 
Buddenly  ceased.  Tba  gas,  which  had  previously  iaaued  in  su^cient  qnantity  to 
enable  the  comp&ny  to  dispenae  with  other  fuel,  ceased  at  the  same  lime.  The 
moat  prabohle  explanation  of  thk  miaehaiiee  is  that  the  soft  papa,  of  whiih  the  roof 
of  the  oil  seam  is  composed,  having  been  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  formerly 
impriiorjed  gaa  and  oil,  hue  eollapard.  and  thu*  ihoked  the  tul-seam  Ijing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bore.  After  furtlier  effort*  to  pump  out  the  mud  filling  the  bore^ 
the  company  resumed  drilling  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  another  oil-supply  ut  a 
greater  depth.  At  1,384  ft.  oil  was  ohiaineti  in  »mall  quantities,  and  ga&  was  tlirown 
ttp  in  great  volume.  At  1,865ft.  the  bore  p(ia«ed  through  the  sedimentary  papa 
r*idit  and  entered  snndstonej  which  continued  to  the  bottom  at  IJW  ft.,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  and  gas  was  struck.  The  bore  was  cased  with  ti-in.  casing 
down  to  l,37Rft.t  where  a  thin  hard  streak  of  sandstone  was  found  embedded  in  the 
papa,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  to  shut  off  the  water  from  above  j  but,  unfor- 
tunately, witter  was  again  met  with  below  thin,  and  aa  no  other  hard  strut  yra  waa 
passed  between  that  and  where  the  oil  was  slruyk^  it  was  found  impossibie  to  thut 
oif  the  water,  although  a  5*io.  casing  was  sent  right  to  the  bottom.  Faeking  waa 
al»o  tried  several  timee.  Each  time  the  packer  succeeded  in  shutting  otf  the  water 
for  a  few  days  when  oil  was  pumped  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  borrela  per  diem;  thi> 
aides  of  the  bore  around  the  packer,  however,  kept  crumbling  away  eaoh  time,  and 
tbe  rush  of  water  from  above  effectufilly  prevented  further  pumping  of  oil,  and  tho 
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oompauj  wAJt  reltictiintlj  i^omp tilled  to  ftbciiidon  ihh  tUeir  third  hor«,  the  pUni  beine 
tmequal  to  deap^r  boring:.     llDdivunited  bj  frchquent  failure*,  ibe  pLaiit  wa»  moved 
about  100  vftrd»»  wt^at^  and  a  frt3»}i   bore  t^ommertced.     This  passpd  through  eiitular 
but  harder  dtrata,  and  is  no^  down  2^050  ff,,  with  the  plant  s^till  on  the  ground. 
Durinj^  iht!  vear  a  new  dfiUtng  pLiut  wa^  obtained  from  America.     Tlim  li&i  beeti 
erected  oti  the  Frankley  Koad,  and  ia  »£>me  four  aiiles  houth  ea^t  of  former  working^.^! 
Kere^  aliho^^h  drilling  nroa  pro2!«euti!d  Tigoroiujly*  sfiTciral  montha  lapsed  bdfure  A* 
deptli  of  300  ft,  wa*  reached,  owing  t<i  an  immenfle  quantitv  uf  broki-n  voluaiiic  rook, 
gravel,  and  sand  being  eiicouniered.     Shortly  after«r»rd»  it  wa»  found  im|.>0Asible  to 
Qiakt'  Any  progres*  at  all,  the  sand  and   gravel  falling  in  fabler  than  it  oould  he 
pumped  out,  and  after  rising  a«  much  as  ZO  ft.  in  the  iron  ca»ing«     Another  nU 
ira«  Kelect«d  about  half  a  mile  noarrr  Moturoa  and  331  ft.  above  ic^^adevel,  where, 
although  similar  diflicultiefi  were  encountered,  the  papa  foroiati^oD  wii&  r«ached  at  | 
4l0ft.,  aft4»r  prtsfling  through  25  ft.  of  i|itiebi»nd.     Tht*  bore  wa*  continued  to  a 
depth  of  1,335  ft.,  but  no  nil  was  itruck      St;ven  borea  ha¥ing  tbus  b«eu  tried  tr> 
various*  depths  without  ^ucc^«»,  the  eooipaiijr  abandoned  the  eotcrpri»e,  and  aold  all 
their  property  bj  public  tender*     A.  local  gf^ntleman  became  the  purohnser,  and  he, 
afbar  an  interviit  obtained  the  eo-operatiua  of  a  few  other  New  Plymouth  re»ideuta. 
A  new  ait e  waj*  selected  near  Mot uraaj  about   150  jd.  south-east  of  the  companj'i  I 
third  bore,  over  which  one  of  the  plantji  ha«  been  erected,  and  from  which  oil  still  f 
continue*  to  flovF  in  «maU  quautitiea  and  uiii'^d  with  water»     The  -^ocond  plai 
been  erected  at  the  aite  %.'hoaen  for  the  new  bore.     Tbe  depth  u  now  about   160ft., 
and  lirilliog  operations  are  progreaaimg  Matiafaciorily.     The  campaiiy,  having  now 
two  complete  drilling  plants  on  hand,  with  an  eiperieneed  atoff,  i»  in  a  poaitioo, 
should  tbe  necetaary  capital  be  forthooiuiing,  to  thoroughly  teat  the  extefit  and  value 
of  the  oil  ditpnsits  of  the  district. 

An  enterprise  like  thi!^,  if  Auccessful,  would  eurieh  and  give  an  immense  impetuf 
to  the  trade  and  importance,  not  only  of  the  district,  but  alio  of  the  colonj 
generally.  Should  the  effbrtt  now  being  made  beabandouod  through  lack  of  capital, 
it  id  unlikrly  tbat  further  stop*  will  ba  taken  for  many  yeara  io  furtlter  test  ibe 
value  of  these  deposits,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  cakn  be  no  doubt. 

Ironsand  is  round  iu  great  abundance  on  the  seaahore  from  M okau  to  Patea,  a 
distance  of  130  mile^.  It  producer,  when  smelted,  from  50  to  60  percent,  of  iron  of 
the  Hneat  quality.  The  firdt  attempt  to  smelt  thii  sand  waa  made  in  1848,  and 
flereral  trials  Imve  been  made  since,  but  thii'  heavy  cost  of  production  and  the  ab 
of  capital  and  modern  appliances  have,  fO  far,  retarded  the  industry.  Stroiia 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  remedy  this  by  the  introduction  of  outiide  capiti 
and  Lt  ii  hoped  these  will  shortly  be  successfid. 

Climate, 

The  cliiziat-e  of  Taranaki  is  reomrk«ibly  hraltby,  without  any  extrerooi  of  | 
temperature.  Below  is  given  a  table  of  oiran,  maiimuin,  and  minimum  tempenii>* 
tLtrea  in  fthade  for  each  month  of  the  year  ending  December^  ISSS : — 

Jan,  Feb.  Mar.  AprlL  May.  Juno.  Jnly*  Aug,  Sept,   Oct.   Nov.   Dee. 

UeaD  tetniseraltira  6-2*5  m-Q     OO-e     97  B     54'4      5V&     BlH     fiO-B     ^'i      &4'6      97'9     AB*! 

Mai.  t»>mperature    RJ-0  79^0     79^0      7&'0     740      fi90     eS?*0     67^     070     08  5     76^     78« 

Mill   temperature     42-0  38 &     39 1)      37  5      310      ^5      35i)      300      345      41 0      i»0      43^) 
N  um  ber  of  nil  a  v  h  on 

wbicb  rain  fell.  .      7  U       10          9         lA        10        SB         16         16        IS        Ig        10 
Tota^  rainfall  per 

montti  in  iuchea 

and  decimals    .„  ^CB  3^     4'78     3'36     3-07      iW)6      4-77      3-70     '2^      6'21      7  43      4  50 
Maan    baromeferhs 

readmg   for    tlie 

nionth 29-94  2980   29  99   dom    mm    3010    39 72    ffi-90    90*94    2073    SS-aU    9U-B8 

The  mean   barometric    reading   waa  3000 in.    for  the  year.      Total   rainfall* 
49*06  in.  on  I6li  dayB,  the  maximum  fall  being  I  67  in.  on  18th  June.     The  rainfall 
rariee  ooniide^rably^  as,  for  instauer,  at  Norfolk  Road,  three  milet  south  of  IngliH 
wood^  the  rainfall  for  the  year  was  90*46  in.  on  186  daye ;  the  maximum  fall 
397  in.  on  18th  January.     The  average  rainfall  at  New  Plymouth  during  the  paii  , 
£ve  yevra  waa  63'8&  in.,  aod  at  Norfolk  Road  for  eame  pertod  lOtt'Il  in. 
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Chirf  7bi0M#. 

The  principftl  town  of  the  district  i*  Xew  Plymouth  (popuktioD  about  4,176)* 
jituftt*  on  the  #eiiflhore,  about  two  miles  from  »nd  to  the  north -enat  of  Ihe 
picturesque  rockT  ialfts  known  aa  the  Sugtir  Loavei,  The  general  ttppMLrancf  of  tbe 
l4jwn  ie  Ft^rr  attruetive,  and  it  atmund*  in  n eat Ij -kept  gardens.  The  Recreation 
l>r©iindi,  from  which  n  good  view  of  Mount  Egmont  is  obtainedp  form  a  faroante 
resort. 

New  Pljraouth  is  252  miles  hy  rail  from  Wellmgtoii,  the  railway  rtmnini;  in  » 
northerly  direction  through  the  di*trit"t  from  Patea  to  Sentry  Hill,  where  it  tuma  %t 
right-angles  westward  for  eight  milfs  t-o  ?^ew  Plymouth,  From  Sentry  Hill  there 
19  a  branch  line  to  Waitara,  four  miles  distant. 

The  Port  of  New  Plymouth  is  situated  at  the  Sugar  Loaires,  two  milea  from  the 
town.  Protifction  for  shipping  is  affbrded  by  a  coniTrete  mole  or  breakwater  run- 
ning in  a  north-eaftt  direction  for  a  distance  of  1^900  ft.  Under  the  lee  of  this  there 
is  wbarf-accommodiition  provided  for  the  coa»lal  trade.  Steamers  of  1,000  tona  can 
bo  berthed  here  in  almost  all  wentht^rs.  The  wharf  is  connected  with  New  P|j. 
mouth  by  both  rail  and  road.  The  breakwater  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £200,000, 
borrowed  under  security  of  one  fourth  of  th«  land  revenue  of  the  Provincial  Dietrict 
of  Taranakij  and  the  right  to  levy  a  nvte  oTer  certain  lands.  The  pre^nt  rate  levied 
is  id.  in  the  pound  on  the  eapital  value.  The  principal  orer-sea  export4  from 
breakwater  for  the  year  (eicliisive  of  all  coastal  trade)  were  :  Bacon  and  hama^ 
3  Ions  ;  batter^  2,5B0  Ions ;  eheeee^  58Hi  toNs  ;  fungus,  9l)  tons ;  leather^  5  tont ; 
potatoes,  86  tons  ;  tlai,  4  tons  ;  gm^S'Seed,  19  tons  \  tallow,  5  tons  ;  wool^  30  tone  ; 
timber,  26,730 ft. —total  Talue  of  £332,S74.  Iin|iort«  (oversea):  Vahie»  £55,512. 
rustoms  duties  for  the  year,  JElO'.tMS,  During  the  year  410  steamers  entered  and 
left  the  port :  tonnage,  141,226,  with  crews  numbering  8,415,  The  number  of 
paiseugers  to  and  from  the  breakwater  by  sea^  11^800. 

Manufactures  tn  New  Plymouth  are  repreaented  by  a  sash -and  *door,  a  boot, 
butter-kegt  and  three  ooach*factorie«,  a  brewery,  a  cordial,  and  also  a  patent  stopper* 
factoryt  a  Hour-mill,,  tannery,  fellmongery,  bone-mill^  and  iron-foundry*  with 
frees  ing-work»  and  bacon 'factory  to  the  suburbs.  The  town  has  both  water  and 
gaa  laid  on, 

Hawera,  the  next  largest  town,  i*  ^ituat^?  (*n  the  enAtern  ed^ie  of  the  WHimii.i« 
Plains.  The  population  is  about  2,0CK>.  The  Weliini^on-New  Plymouth  Railway 
runs  close  to  it,  the  distance  by  rail  from  Now  Plymouth  being  about  forty-eight 
miles,  Hawem  is  surrounded  by  u  jSmt-pliiss  dairying  ami  ionizing  country^  capable 
of  carrying  a  very  large  population.  On  Ist  Deeember,  1 898,  an  up  to- date  bacoti- 
factory,  costing  some  £1,200,  commenced  the  work  of  killing  and  curing  in  Hawer&, 
and  the  company  expect  to  do  large  business  during  the  current  year. 

The  Town  of  Pat-ea  i»  situated  on  the  ooast,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
district,  and  has  a  population  of  about  800.  There  is  a  splendid  grazing  district 
inland,  with  a  large  area  of  land  vet  to  he  opened  up.  The  principal  industry  it 
the  canning,  freezing,  and  boiling- down  of  meat.  Exports  for  the  year  1898  were : 
Wool,  4.863  bales  j  fungus,  23tl  bales  ;  tallow,  1,040  casks  ;  pette,  m2  ca^iks  ;  liides, 
7J68  ;  skinsj  B;  com,  438fack»;  grass-seed,  1,308  sacks;  daeese  and  butter,  2,101 
boxes  J  flax,  788  bales;  cased  meat,  6»381  eases;  bone-dust,  958  sacks;  potatoes, 
437  sacks  ;  sundries,  ^11  packages ;  cattle,  85.  The  import«  were  :  6,375  packai^ei 
of  Bundrie« ;  coal,  359  tons.  The  number  of  steamers  in  and  out  was  132.  The 
Patea  Harbour  Board  has  just  imported  an  up-to-date  wool -dumping  press  and 
hydraulic  pumps.  It  aiio  proposes  repairing  and  eiieuding  the  present  wharf  and 
ihed  accommodation,  and  has  also  now  m  hand  and  well  aaTattoed  the  const  ruction 
of  a  new  guide  pier  (on  western  side  of  mouth  of  rirer),  the  estimated  co*t  of  which 
ii  £6JO0.  The  width  between  the  east  and  weat  pier  heads  19  860  ft  ;  width  of 
channel  about  180ft.,  gradually  narrowing  to  100  ft.  as  the  beacons  are  approiw^hed. 
The  pilot  reports  the  depth  of  water  at  not  less  than  12  ft.  at  high* water  springs,  and 
9  ft.  at  high* water  neapa,  with  a  straight  channeU 

Stratford,  a  coniparatirely  young  town,  lies  about  midway  between  Patea  aad 
New  Plymouth.     It  has  already  a  population  of  about  1,700,  and  it  lowing  fa^t. 
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The  height  above  •«A-lerd  b  1,000  ft.,  fttid  th«  climate  ie  braoing  thoiic^i  somevrhat 
moiet.  The  main  road  to  Aiiuklarid — known  a*  tHp  StPatford-Oii^ariihe  (now 
Ohum  Road) — atarts  h^re.  It  has  been  fonufd  a4  a  carl -road  for  forty-ei^l»t 
miles,  and  a*  a  bridl?  road  to  fiftj-»ii  rniles.  IF  rhe  work  b  ooritinued  energetioftllf , 
ooniniunicatioD  with  Auekland  Bbould  be  opened  up  in  about  three  year**  time.  A 
bat'oit-faftory  ha»  jtiat  beon  started  at  9trQlford  undir  very  favourabte  oifciim- 
stances,  and  ia  likely  to  proTi^  a  public  benefit,  and  alao  a  iinaiuual  ftucee«»  to  tbe 
proprii-tary  coiripatij.  The  works  are  ort  it  fair  ftcale  md  up  to  dale.  The 
niailiinerT  i*  driien  by  u  30- hor«e- power  Victor  turbine^  the  power  being  obtained 
from  lUe  Paiea  River  through  a  tunrel  8H5 ft  long,  cut  acroM  a  bend  in  the  river. 
The  refrigerating  pngine  is  a  6  ton  British  Linde,  wliUe  hoi  water  ia  supplied  from  a 
high-preiiaure  boiler  in  on  adjoining  building  The  oliiUing-chamher  holds  about 
JliO  carcases  (or  unedaj'a  killing) ;  here  ihpy  ri^mriin  overnighl^  and  an?  then  pa.'^aeci 
on  to  lh(*  furing-rooni,  a  spacious  compartnient  of  W  ft.  by  2B  f t ,  capuble  of  holding 
l,00t>  car«iae» ;  from  here  they  pii«8  to  the  drying-room^  of  aante  nize  and  eapacitv^ 
on  t!ie  upper  atory.  A  brick  anjoke^tiouae,  cfipablu  of  denling  with  600  piecea  at  a 
time,  baa  also  been  ereoted.  The  pi^'gcriea  and  alanght^r-hou*©  are  abotiti  a  rail© 
from  the  worka,  and  are  connectetl  Uy  tnimwuy  ;  the  former  oonaiftta  of  twenty 
compurtiiienta  holding  t-en  piga  each,  and  are  conveniently  arrafiged  for  feeding,  Ac. 
On  the  Eltham-Opunake  Rond  another  factory,  called  the  '*  Pioneer  Bacon  Factory,'* 
wa«  ftarted  by  Mr.  Bm-hanan  in  1897,  putting  through  in  ihat  year  4<KJ  piga  •  last 
year  ftOO  carcafe;*.  weigliing  121,500  I  bit.  (an  aTemge  dead -weight  of  135  lb«  )  were 
dealt  with  ;  in  1809  the  above  figures  will  probably  be  trebled  or  mure. 

Wttitiira,  ft  seaport  town  of  628  iuhabitaiita,  ia  aituat«d  on  the  riTer  of  the 
aame  name,  a  niUe  up  from  the  aea,  and  about  ten  milea  north -east  from  N^ew 
Plymouth.  The  Mount  Kgmont  Freeiing*worka  have  during  the  year  dealt  with 
and  exported  to  London  frosen  meat,  dairy  prodnee,  wool,  &g.,  to  the  value  of 
i£0O^&84.  Tlieae  freezing- work  a  po««e»a  two  powerful  Haalam  frt?e£ing-machinea« 
OApable  of  freezing  600  bullockg  per  motibh  ;  they  are  alao  gazetted  a  Govern* 
mtfnt  grading  and  cool  store^  a  great  advantage  to  the  outride  dairy  faotoriet, 
wboee  butter  thus  avaida  all  ri#k  of  injury  after  gmtiiog.  AH  produce  ifl 
oonvayed  on  board  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company's  ocean-going  iteamers 
(which  anchor  in  Waitara  roadstead)  in  »peciAllT-conatructed  and  inaulated  baga. 
The  over«ea  eiporta  for  the  year  were:  Frozen  meat,  1.410  ton*;  butter  131 
tons;  cheese,  245  tons;  wool,  3,101  bale^  ;  leathen  27  balea  ^  tallow,  1^6  cttaka ; 
peiU,  lo  caaka  ;  aundriea,  B  tons.  The  t-xporiB  constwiMe  were ;  Tallow,  418  eaakt ; 
grtin,  170  ton  B  ;  potatoes,  131  ton«;  Hair,  14  Urns  ,  general  merchaudiite,  468  ton  a  ; 
froten  meat,  66  cwt  ;  butter,  287  boxe*  ,  pawn  timber,  147,67(5  *uperficiiil  feet; 
hor»e«»  5  I  slieep^  3111' ;  cattle,  926;  chuff,  420  aacka  ;  fungus,  IH  bidea ;  skina,  54 
bundle# ;  hides,  1,263.  Imports  coastwise :  Grain,  294  tona  j  pot-atoea,  28  ttmt  t 
manure,  106  tona  j  lime,  294  tons  ;  coal,  3,497  tone  j  Hour,  516  Ions ;  general, 
2,276  lona;  tinjber,  318,020  ft, :  gra»>  seed,  301  tacks  ;  aheep,467;  hor^ea,  1  |  hidea^ 
96;  butter,  6  boiea ;  akiii^  27  bundles;  wool,  178  balea  ;  fuiigua,  :iH  bales.  Tot*! 
imports,  7,747  tona  i  total  export**  3,IU3  tons.  During  the  yi-ar  152  steamers  and 
22  sailing  vessels  entered  and  left  the  port>  their  groas  tonnage  being  36,944  tout, 
while  eight  large  o<iean-going  ateainers  anchored  in  the  r(Md<'t«ad. 

Inglewood,  situated  on  tlie  railwaydine,  sixteen  miles  aouth-eaat  of  New  Ply* 
mouth,  i*  a  nourishing  little  town  of  aoraeSDO  inhabitanta,  rapidly  couunjar  to  the  front. 

The  only  other  towns  of  importance  are  Eltham^  [K>pulation,  800  ;  Opunako, 
population,  400;  Manaia,  population,  480  ;  and  Normanby,  population,  410, 

Mood*  amd  RailwajfSm 

The  chief  means  of  communication  is  the  railway  from  Wellingtoy,  which 
tmreraei  tb©  district  between  Patea  and  New  Plymouth — %  distance  of  aiity-aii 
mile*.  Trains  run  every  day  between  New  Plymouth  and  Falmerston  North^l64 
miles — and  on  Mondays,  Taesdaya,  Thtiradayft,  and  Fridaya  there  are  through  tmina 
between  New  Plymouth  and  Wellington — 252  milea.  The  Main  North  EoAd  runa 
from  New  Plymouth,  paaaing  through  the  Townt  of  Waitara  and  Urenui  j  it  ia  formed 
M  a  cart-road  a»  far  as  Pukearube,  a  distance  of  thirty  milea.     From  here  a  hone- 
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track  cuauecU  witli  tbe  Mokau  nnd  iLwakino  Rivers,  and  from  Mokuu  iheiw  u  a  road 
to  Te  Kuiti,  in  tlie  Auckltnui  Di«trict.  At  tweiitj-four  miie*  and  a  half  from  N«w 
Plj  mouth  and  about  tliree  mi  let  beyond  Urenui  a  now  maia  road  i*  bc'ing  foroied 
up  the  Miuii  Vallej  and  over  the  main  range  e<mt  of  Mount  Mesaenger,  thenoe  doim 
Tongaporutu  Vaiiej  lo  near  the  seiv  whtfre  it  Joiti«  the  old  road,  it  a  hoped  that 
this  road  will  be  opsned  for  traffit;  during  t]w  Tear,  an^i,  although  tome  eight  mUae 
kiDger  than  tba  other,  it  will  alwajs  be  araiUbie  independent  of  tidei.  About 
midwaj  between  New  Plymouth  and  Waiiura  on  tho  above  roud  the  Mountain  road 
di?erges  and  runt  almoAt  due  fouth.  and  {'bietly  along  the  niilwaj,  for  a  diatance  of 
fortj  milea,  connecting  with  the  Main  South  Road  at  the  Town  of  Hawera.  Tbb  is 
at  pn!«ent  the  prinoipal  road  in  the  diaLrict,  tapping,  ao  it  does,  large  number*  of 
dittrkt  roadft,  and  pa«aing  through  the  Towna  ot  Inglewood,  Midhurst^  Stratlordp 
Eltham,  and  Nonuanbj. 

The  Ohura  Road  branehea  from  the  Mouutain  Head  at  Stratford,  IL  14  formed 
and  open  for  lra£Be  to  Whangamomona  Yillagep  a  distanre  of  fbrtj-one  milei  and  a 
half p  ai»d  a  I'OKch  now  runs  twice  a  week  in  summer  (Tuesdays  and  Fridaji)  betwe«B 
Stratford  and  Whatiganiomona,  fiire  12*.  tJd.  Thtj  dray  formation  has  been  com- 
pleted for  »ome  seven  miles  further,  but  a  small  biidge  requires  putting  in 
before  it  can  be  opened  for  wheel  t  mffie  1  hur»emen  L^an,  however,  ride  fifteen  milea 
beyond  Wliaugjaxnomona  without  diffieullj,  and  the  road  ht  now  being  extended  into 
the  ialerior  so  as  eventuallj  to  connect  with  Auckland,  mnd  wiJl  open  up  m  lafgv 
area  of  fertile  country. 

The  Main  South  Road  from  New  Plymouth  fallows  the  trend  of  the  eoast  %m 
the  south,  and  v^ns  at  one  time  the  ooach-road  to  WeUtngton.  It  passes  through 
tb«  Yillages  of  Omats,  Oakura,  Okato,  Rahotu,  Otakeho,  ManuUkhi  Sottlh,  and 
HEakaruuea,  and  the  Towne  of  Opunake,  Manaaa,  Kawara,  and  Fatea* 

The  Junrtion  Eutul  runs  i^uth-ea^t  from  New  Plymouth,  and  eroiaes  tb« 
Mountain  Road  and  railway  afc  Inglewood.  It  is  formed  and  metalled  for  nineioMi 
miles,  and  formed  only  for  a  further  distance  of  thirty-two  miles  beyond  this  po*B^^ 
connecting  with  the  Ohura  Road  at  a  distance  of  thirty -one  miles  from  Stratford. 
This  road  erosee^  a  number  of  district  roada ;  hence  its  name. 

The  Opunake  Road  runt  from  Stratford  to  Opcuiake,  twenty-six  milei*,  ekirtia^ 
the  southern  base  of  Mount  Kgmont.  It  is  formed  and  metalled  for  tweUe  mtlaa 
from  Stratford  ;  the  remainder  is  open  for  horse-traffic  only. 

The  Eltbam  Road  runs  frcnn  Eltlnim  to  Opunakc,  twenty-five  miles,  connecting 
with  the  Opunake  Road  at  Punehu,  seven  miles  from  Opunake.  This  is  formed 
and  metalled  throughout. 

The  tithcr  main  roads  in  course  of  construction  are  the  Awakino  Hood, 
hranf*hing  from  the  Main  North  Road  at  the  Mimi ;  the  Rawhiliroa  Road,  leaviag 
the  Mountain  Boad  near  Kit  ham  ;  the  Waitotara  YaUey  Road,  starting  from  tW 
Main  South  Road  at  Wailotaia  Township  ;  and  the  Otaraoa,  Mold,  and  Okoik# 
Roads, 


4 


CrofOH  Land*  avtailahie  /or  S«t£lem»nL 

Crown  lands  available  for  settlement 

Native  lands  undealt  with  ...  ,.« 

Total    ,.. 


Acres. 
.     687J50 
,     826,250 

1,014,000 


Of  the  aboTe,  about  150,000  acres  are  open  valleys  and  hills  in  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  district;  a  good  deal  of  it  more  or  less  pumice-land*  but  etill  suitable 
for  gracing.  From  the  reet  may  be  subtracted  perhaps  10,000 acres  for  area  absorbed 
by  rivers,  gorges,  &o.,  and  thera  remain  H54,CQO  acres  of  forest-land  yet  to  be  dealt 
with.  Of  this  area  perhaps  50,0€O  acres,  made  up  of  strips  of  flaia  and  tttrraeefti. 
may  be  suitable  for  Agriculture  t  while  the  bnl&nce^HO-l,i>bo  acres — wiU  be  good 
pastoral  land. 

It  may  be  said,  in  eon  elusion,  that  there  is  erery  sign  of  genuine  prosperity 
throujchout  the  district,  vtrhich  has  advanced  rapidly  during  the  last  few  jeare»  a&id 
wiU  no  doubt  cootitiiie  to  do  so. 
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HAWKE'S   BAT    LAND   DISTBICT. 
E.  C,  Gold-Smith,  Chief  Surrey  or. 
The  Land  Diidrivt  of  Hawke'i  B%y  com|>rif4«K  that,  portloti  of  the  east  coMi  of 

the  Korth  lilftnd  from  C»pe  Turniigiiin,  ia  latitude  4u^  30',  Dortliwardi  to  Lotfcin 
Point,  about  Ihirtj  mile*  Woiid  the  Ea«t  Cap©,  and  contains  tb«  Waiapu,  Cook^ 
WairoH^  Hawke'i  Baj»  Wnipawa,  and  Patanguta  Counties. 

It  hii«  a  M*aboArd  of  a<XI  mile»»  with  an  averuge  depth  from  the  eoait  of  furtj- 
flre  milec,  and  embracef  an  area  of  6,i»63,<J<Xl  acrea.  It*  we«tt*ni  liudt  i*  defined  by 
Uie  Rimhine,  Kaweka,  Ahtmanawa,  Kaukumiim,  aitd  oilier  high  raugei  tliat  form 
the  watershed  between  the  rivers  Bowing  through  it  to  Ihe  aeo,  and  tho»e  that  nin 
to  the  weit  cooat  and  the  Bas  of  Plenty. 

Phifttical  Fentnr€M. 

The  Buahine  Range  extends  north  ward  9  for  al>out  tixtt  tuiles  from  the  Maiia- 
w&tu  Qorgo  aa  far  aa  tb«  rallej  nf  the  Nganiroro  RiTer.  ft«  altitude  Tonea  from 
B,,0O0ft.  to  6,000  ft.,  and  for  a  contiderahle  diatance  its  aummit  ia  anow-ekd  during 
%he  winter  montha.  '   . 

The  Eaweka,  a  shorter  range,  dividad  from  the  Ruahine  bj  the  Ngarurora 
Birer,  attains  an  altitude  of  &,650ft.,  ii  mrj  rugged  and  steep,  and  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape  in  wint^^r,  covered  a»  it  then  id  with  snow. 

From  these  two  raiij(e*,  whifh  fall  very  abruptly  011  the  HawkeV  Bay  tide, 
the  land  »lope»  gradimlly  t^  the  sea,  forming  in  some  parts  line  rolling  hilU — the 
eaftenoe  of  n  shfrep-eountry — in  otbera  exteD»iro  plains,  with  com paraliTely  little  poor 
•oiL 

Northwards  iioin  the  Kaweka  there  ia  a  aeriet  of  foreat-clad  rangeit  of  varying 
height,  stretching  away  in  the  dir*»ction  of  the  Eaat  Copt?.  Hikuniugi,  the 
bighe«t  ponil,  ts  a  bold  peak  with  an  elevation  of  5,606  ft,,  ri^itig  so  abruptly  on 
»11  »ide§  thttt  the  accent  can  be  mad©  only  «t  one  point,  and  that  with  difficulty. 

The  only  lake  in  the  district  of  any  extent  i^  Wnikarentonna,  so  fauious  for  ittl 
magnificent  scenery.     It  lies  about  ihirty-fiTe  miles  inland  of  Iht*  Wairoa  (Clyde),! 
and  in  eleven  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  utthe  wideit  part  of  about  eight  inilet.i 
Nestled    among    preeipiious    mountain-ranges,    wm^ded    to   the  wuter*s   edge,    with 
numerous  bays  and  inlets,  it  has  a  natural  beauty  hardly  to  be  surpas«ed. 

From  ^atroa  there  is  a  formed  ro«d  to  the  lake,  and  sixteen  milas  round  it, 
at  far  as  the  Mokan  Falls  and  River. 

The  print^ipal  plains  are  r  (L)  The  Kuataniwha,  some  fifty  miles  south  of 
Napier.  This  is  120  i»qunre  miles  in  extent^  ia  fi>r  ihe  most  p4in  occupied  aa  sheep- 
runa,  and  carries  a  large  quantity  of  stock.  (2.)  The  Heretauiiga  Plain,  with  an 
are*  of  ninety  square  miles » lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Napier.  Thia  is  rich 
ftlluriid  land  ;  a  Urg<?  portion  is  thickly  settled,  the  remainder  uaed  for  gracing 
tnd  agriculture.  the  onlj  other  phiio  of  any  extent  i»  at  Poverty  Kay.  It 
ha«  an  area  of  aixty-tlre  sqaare  loilee,  is  very  fertile,  well  cultiTated,  mod  bears  i 
large  population. 

The  land  district  is  well  watered  thrt.3ugbout  by  numerous  rivers  and  etreama 
bat  none  are  navigable  except  the  Wairoa  and  Turanganui,  and  these  only  for  veaaels 
of  light  draught.  They  are  both  tidal,  and  serve  aa  porta  to  tl»e  Towns  of  Wairo» ^ 
(Clyde)  and  Giabome. 

Comrnu  n  icatio  n . 

The  chief  outlets  from  Napier  arc  three  in  number.  First  the  Napier- Welling* 
ton  Railway,  which  traverse*  the  centre  ot  the  aouthem  half  of  the  district  for  its 
whole  length  of  100  to  ilea,  and  may  be  c-alled  the  main  artery  of  comrnu  nicftti  on. 
Parallel  to  it  throughout  runa  an  excelleni  graTelled  road,  whieb  waa  made  before  the 
construction  of  the  railway.  On  fitber  side  there  are  numerous  branch  roads,  wbicb 
act  aa  feeders,  making  a  very  complete  system  of  intemal  transit.  Another  main 
road  rtnu  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Kuripapanga,  diatant  forty-five  miles,  &  favourite 


reeort  in  Ihe  auTomer  time,  ramore^  b«  it  in  frotn  the  brut  of  the  countrj  near  (he 
coa«L  A  eoaeh  runs  tliither  twice  a  w^ek,  und  on  thence  to  Inland  Pii.te&, 
where  Ihe  Napier  Road  meH*  the  rooiie  to  Huiitenrilte,  Tokaanu,  and  the  Wangn* 
tiiii  Elver. 

The  part  of  tise  district  serred  bj  theee  two  main  lines — viz.,  that  between 
Nfepier  and  Woodrille — containit  the  greater  portion  of  the  population,  and  from  the 
extent  of  amble  land  within  it  i»  likely  in  the  future  to  be  very  thicklr  peopled^ 
NotwttbKtaiiding  that  to  mu[^b  of  the  Native  land  in  tbia  part  is  unoccupied  and  in 
itfl  natural  state,  there  ar«»  nearlj  a  miLlioti  of  acres  of  land  hi  town  gras«(>»,  carry* 
ing  2,750,000  sheep  and  80,000  cattle,  and  tht*  population,  inclusive  of  t^wna  and 
Tillages,  ia  about  36^000  persons. 

The  only  main  road  northwards  from  Napier  is  the  coach  route  to  Taupo, 
which,  loon  after  leaving  the  fertile  Petane  Yallej,  begins  to  traverse  poor  cQuntri^^ 
and  twentyfii'e  milea  out  entera  the  light  puurjice  ioih 

From  Napier  to  the  Watroa  the  journey  must  he  done  on  horseback,  a«  there  la 
a  bieak  of  twenty- three  miles  between  Tiitira  and  Mohaka  unfit  for  wlieeled  traffic  ; 
but  this  is  being  gradually  remedied.  At  a  natural  coniequence,  the  tratHc  between 
these  two  placet  liat  to  be  done  by  small  steamers. 

From  the  Wairoa  a  main  road  runt  riorthward,  through  the  Tillage  of  Tiniroto 
and  on  to  Gisborne,  a  distance  of  seventy  -five  mile*.  For  a  conaiderahle  di*ianee  it 
rant  through  billy  count  ry^  and,  as  it  has  not  been  gravel  led,  wheeled  traffic  ia 
iUfpended  during  the  winter  month*;  but  a  coach  runs  weekly  for  nine  or  ten 
months  out  of  the  year. 

Between  Gisburne  and  Opotiki,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  coTQmuntoation  is  not 
good.  The  road,  which  is  120  miles  in  length,  has  been  formed  only  to  the  edge  of 
the  Motu  Forci^i,  n  distance  of  Mij  mile«.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foreet  a 
Urge  area  of  Crown  lands  has  been  taken  up  tind  settled  in  the  Itwt  two  or  three 
years.     The  rest  of  the  journey  must  be  don©  on  horseback. 

In  the  country  north  of  Gisborne,  formed  roads  for  wlieeled  traffic  are  few  in 
number,  and  not  continuous  ^  but  small  steauiers  trade  regularly  along  the  coost^ 
(filing  in  at  Tolago  and  Tokomaru  Bajs,  Waipiro,  Tuparoa,  Awanui,  Kawakawa, 
and  other  amnll  bays. 

Paatoral  InduttrieM, 

The  Hawke>  Bay  Land  District  is  preeminetilly  a  #heep-grazing  country.  The 
eitent  of  land  in  sown  graMea  was,  in  Not  ember,  1898,  no  le»»  than  2^178,02  4  aores, 
while  2,243,949  acre*  were  in  lugsock  or  native  grass.  In  April  of  that  year  there 
were  4>406,0^U  sheep,  138,564  cattle,  atjd  27|514  hordes,  The  value  of  the  wool 
exported  from  the  district  during  the  twelve  months  ending  3ltt  March,  1899,  waa 
£9Bl,8U,  and  the  quantity  31,414,810 Ibi. 

Freezingworka  are  now  efllabtished  at  Tomoana,  Port  Ahuriri,  and  Gia- 
bome,  and  the  export  of  froBen  meat  for  the  year  ending  31tt  March,  1899,  waa 
243,122  cwt.,  the  ralue  being  £252,927  This  industry  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  personp,  both  directly  to  thote  engaged  in  breeding,  thearing,  freeain^, 
and  shipping,  and  indirectly  to  those  who  labour  at  bushfolling,  grassseed  sowing, 
fencing,  and  otherwise  opening  up  new  country.  Nor  must  the  cutting  of  the 
immenae  amount  of  firewood  eontumed  at  the  work*  be  forgotten.  All  thii  beriefita 
the  settler  with  limited  means,  by  providing  him  with  funds  to  improve  his  holding, 
and  lo  this  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  general  prosDerity. 


Affricnliural  Purfuitt, 

Agriculture  it  not  carried  on  to  the  extent  it  might  be  with  to  much  land  eoit- 
able  for  root-  and  grain-crons.  No  doubt  thia  h  due  to  the  promts  made  in  theep> 
farming.  It  is  chiffly  confined  to  the  Heretaunga  Plaint  and  the  flat  landt  near 
Giftbome.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  root-crops  j  potatoes  range  from  12  to  15  tona 
to  the  acre,  and  in  tome  instances  exceed  thi»  amount.  Only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  grain  is  grown  j  barley,  for  which  the  toil  teem*  well  adapted,  returning  from 
20  to  60  bushels  of  good  sample  to  the  aere. 
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Dairying. 

Splilera  are  now  t liming  their  attention  to  dnirying,  and  btelj  lact-ories  bare 
been  eatAblished  in  the  hush  district  at  Norse  wood,  Orroondrille,  MnharahAra, 
and  WoodTille,  whilst  Beveml  others  are  in  coiit'Cniplation,  At  the  Inat-men- 
tioned  town  a,  ehepse- factory  has  been  in  existence  for  iouie  yvnrt^  and  turns  out  an 
excellent  article  much  sought  after  in  otlter  partA  of  the  colon j. 

7Hmb«r  Indugtry. 

The  timber  indu»trj  it  eonBiderable>  Dumtrout  iawmills  being  in  full  work  in 
dilTerent  part*  of  tlie  dietrict.  In  the  foref-t  hetween  Takapau  nod  Woodville  there 
ftre  tweWe,  wirh  an  «?»timat^d  jearlj  output  of  10^000,000  ft.  This  tract  of  foreat  is 
the  one  mmt  used  for  milling  purpoieB,  and  will  jield  a  plentiful  auppljr  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  notwithptanding  that  for  f  ean  p«at  a  large  amount  of  iotara  timber 
hai  been  t«ken  out  of  it  to  nend  to  other  parts  of  the  colonv.  Further  north  there 
11  no  t<>t&m  to  ftpeak  of^  though  rimu,  whites-pine,  and  other  milling  timbert  are 
lo  be  foui]d  scattered  throu^rhout  the  fowpsts.  and  ii^  the  Povertj  Bay  llfttrict  puriri 
is  found  in  some  quantity.  There  were  1,563,933  ■iipHerOdal  feet  of  timber  exported 
from  Napier  during  the  year  ending  31et  March ,  1899. 

Other  Induilrie*. 
Other  induitties,  such  &b  fellmongeries,  »oap- works,  boot-,  coach-,  and  sash-and- 
door  factories,  Ac.,  are  sttablished  in  the  principal  towns. 

ClimatB, 

The  climate  is  geoerally  of  a  mild  character,  and,  though  hot  alonff  the  coast- 
landi  in  the  height  of  summer,  it  is,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atraoapTiere,  not  »o 
relaxing  as  in  partfl  of  the  ii*Und  farther  north.  The  rainfall  m  light,  excepting  in 
the  buifih  diilriete  and  high  inland  country. 

>apicr  itself  is  recooimfnded   by  many  medical   men  as  a  resort  for  invalidi 
Bufleriiig  from  pulmonary  complaints* eh iefly  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  its  winter 
season.     During  the  year  endmg  31  st  Decemher,  1S98,  rain  fell  only  on  eighty-on« 
days,  the  total  fall   recorded    being  35  in.,  while  the  average  rainfall  for  the  laslj 
Ihirtj'lhree  jemrn  is  37*070  in. 

Napier  is  pleasantly  situated  on  tlie  peninsula  known  as  8c*inde  Island,  which  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  shingle-bank  of  sererat  uiilrs  in  length.  It  is  a 
busy  town»  with  a  population  of  9,400.  Tl*e  hunineKs  part  is  on  the  flat  land  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  group  of  hills  that  take  up  the  grf'atcr  part  of  tlie  peninsula.  These 
hiEs,  formerly  barren  and  waift^^  are  now  occupied  by  numerous  prtrate  residences, 
and  the  very  general  fret- -plan ting  has  given  the  upper  (own  n  distinetiFe  and  pleasing 
obarai?ter.  There  is  an  excellent  water-supply,  derired  wholly  from  artesian  wells  of 
large  size,  and  pumped  by  marhinerj  to  reserToirs  on  the  tops  of  the  hilla.  The 
sbipping  trade,  as  the  large  exports  show,  is  espenally  active  during  the  wool  and 
fro2en-meat  season:  It  is  at  present  carried  on  at  Port  Ahuriri,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town ;  but  will,  before  lung,  in  a  large  measure  be  trannferred  to  the  fine  break* 
water  which  Is  now  advancing  towards  completion^  During  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1898,  the  imports  amounted  to  £181,486,  and  the  exports  to  £1,113,242, 

G  is  borne,  the  trade  centre  and  port  of  what  is  known  as  the  Poverty  Bay 
District,  is  a  prosperous  (own  of  about  2,500  inhabitants,  rapidly  increasing  in  sixe 
and  importance,  as  the  Imge  quantity  of  unimproved  land  in  the  Cook  County  is  fast 
becoming  settled  and  made  productive.  There  are  810,961  sheep  now  in  Cook 
County,  and  Giiiborne'e  exportii  amounted  to  £353,ir>5  in  18^* 

Clyde,  the  county  town  and  port  of  the  Wairoa  County,  in  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Woiroa  Kiver,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  river  it 
navigable  for  small  craft  as  far  as  the  villaj,Fe  of  Frasertown,  twelre  miles  further  up. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  towns  and  villages  iJ^  the  south  of  Napier  are  !dl 
situated  on  the  line  of  railway  running  from  that  city  to  Paltnerston  North.  The 
principal  are :  Haatings,  a  rising  towx*  of  3,900  inhabitants,  Waipawa,  Waipukitrau, 
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DttnueTii'kep  ftnd  Inallj  Woodnlb,  ftbout  three  mil«i  from  the  Manawatu  Gk>rg0,  wad^ 
diftant  Qinetj-eight  mile«  from  Napier.  It  is  at  thit  end  of  the  ditirict  that  tht 
CTrown  ha«,  in  the  la^t  few  Tears,  Buec«a«fullj  planted  »9tt]emeDt,  and,  in  place  of 
the  oontmuDUt  forect  known  ai  the  Seventj-mile  Buah  of  earlier  daji,  th^re  are  now 
protperout  township*,  with  variouj  thrit  ing  iuduitriei  etUbliBhed. 

CroufH  Lumi*. 

The  land  held  by  teuanl*  of  tho  Crown,  of  whom  Ihere  are  767  in  the  district, 
under  the  TartDua  ajut^ms  of  1.«iiiire,  ainoynla  to  'ITS^.I^Om. Or  Sp.,  and  there  femai^ 
fthout  400,000  ac^res  not  jel  dealt  with  in  any  iivanntr. 

The  latter  is,  for  the  moit  part,  tuitable  for  pastoral  pur|Kisei  onlj,  any  fit  for 
agriculture  I  jinn;  in  tmatl,  isolated  spots,  widely  acatlered,  and  such  as  coula  not  he 
i^lvcted  independently  of  the  sujrruuoding  ttiferior  land^  Nearly  the  whole  is  hmkcn 
forest  couutrj,  fitted  more  for  sheep  than  eattb,  and  homing  an  average  carrying' 
capaoitj,  when  cleared,  of  ahout  one  shcN^p  ti)  the  acre^  though  the  hest  of  it  might 

Stiiblj  graie  from  two  to  three.     Tlie  land  is  chieflj'  in  the  Kanguroa,  Koranga,. 
angatoro,  Vorsewood^  and  Motu    Di*titcts,  and  the  back-counlrj  of  the  Waiapa 
County. 

About  28,000  aere»  are  now  open  for  selec'Hon,  in  addition  to  small  grasing^nilli^ 
to  the  extent  of  oTer  50,000  acres.  In  tlie  Waiau  Survey  District,  near  WaikAFd- 
moana,  there  are  over  8,000  acres,  also  hillj  eountrj,  of  limettone  formation.  In 
the  Motu  District,  between  Gishorne  and  Opotiki,  there  are  about  16|000  acres 
open,  and  in  the  Matt*  and  Hikurangi  Survey  District*,  attuated  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  mile*  inland  from  Waipiro,  there  urt)  13,700  acres  of  rougli  forest  limestone 
country,  at  the  present  time  not  eaAj  to  get  at ;  but  <  road  to  the  block  will  shortly 
be  put  in  hand.  There  are  also  1,000  acres  opeu  in  the  Pohui  District,  about 
twenty  eight  miles  north  of  Napier,  and  about  2t>,0CK}  acres  are  shortly  to  bo  opeoMi 
in  the  Wa.ikopiro,  Ngapaeruru,  and  other  blocki»  near  Damievirke. 

Naiifx€  LandM. 
Of  tbe  Native  lands  in  this  di«trict,  u  very  considerable  portion  has  been  leased 
to  Stirdpeani,  but  there  fltill  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  ITAorid  a  valuable  e«tate» 
oomprisiug  both  ligriruitural  and  pastoral  rountry,  and  iircluding  «ome  800,000  acre» 
of  excellent  land.  This  laud  lies  for  the  mo«t  purt  in  the  Waiapu  County,  tx>wa.ft3t 
the  East  Gape, 
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THE   WELLINGTON  LAND  DISTRICT. 
J,  W.  A.  Mabchant,  Chief  Surveyor. 

The  Wellington  I^nd  Dittrict  is  bounded  ou  the  north  by  the  Dlstncta  of 
Aucklaod  and  Ilawke^i  Bay,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Taranaki,  ou  the  east  by  ihi^ 
tea,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Cook  Strait.  ITie  area  contained  within 
these  limits  it  about  6fB10,%8  acres,  it  lre»  between  the  parallelt  of  39"^  and 
41^  30^  south  latitude  ;  its  greateeit  length  north  and  south  is  about  180  mile*,  azMik 
it«  mean  widtli  east  and  we«t  about  aixty  miles. 

Oen^rtd  Physical  Ftatnres. 
The  district  is  divirWd  into  two  well-deflned  pnrts  by  a  mountein  range,  whiob 
forms  part  of  the  backbone  of  the  North  Island,  At  its  nortiiem  end  this  nuige-^ 
there  known  by  the  name  of  Ruahine,  and  averaging  a  height  of  about  4,0)0  fL — 
dirtdea  Wellington  from  Hawke's  Bay  ;  but  after  paMiog  the  point  where  it  ia 
interaected  by  the  Manawatu  River,  the  range  takes  the  Bame  of  Taranm  for  maitT 
mileit  itntil,  at  about  forty  miies  from  the  terminal  ion  on  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait, 
il  dtridet  into  two  main  range*,  known  reapectiv ely  under  the  general  irauias  of 
BimutokA  and  Tararua^  both  ranges  averaging  from  2,500  ft.  to  3,50i)  ft.  in  hei|i(hi, 
tbe  highest  point   being  Mitre  Peakj  &^l&4ft>     Parallel   to  the  main  range^  and 
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dirided  from  it  by  tbo  Wnir^raptt  Plain  and  the  uiiiluUting  countrj  io  the  north, 
it  a  ienea  of  raDgos  mt  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  East  Cunist*  known  ae  thci 
Puketoi,  Taipo,  Maungarakit  aiid  llaurangi  Bangea.  Lyitig  un  the  nurthern  border 
ol  ihe  district  ar«  ihe  Kaimanawa  Bai)ge«|  off«hoo*B  from  the  Ruahine.  The^ 
are   for  the  inott  part  Dpeti  and  graM-cotrered,  rising  to  a  mean   height  of  about 


4,500  it.     Wft*tward  from  the  latter  mountniii*,  and  divided  from  them  by  a  deep^ 
1  Tallojy  in  which  i\ow  the  VVaikato  and  Wangaelm  Rivers,  is  the  roloanio  chain 


broad  ' 


of  moiinUinB  oontnimng  Euapehu^  9,008  ft.,  and  Ngauruhoe,  ao  aeti?e  volcano, 
7,615  ft,  hifih,  'The  long  sweeping  ourre  of  Cook  Strait,  forming  the  south- western 
limit  of  the  district,  is  bordered,  from  the  Putea  Rtfer  to  within  thirtj  miles  of 
Wellington,  by  a  comparatirplj  lerel  and  mndulaiing  country,  now  nearly  all  under 
oultivation,  liaTing  an  average  width  of  about  fifteen  mitee.  Thit  is  one>  of  the 
Uneit  parts  of  the  eolonj,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  stock-raising  capabilities.  It 
was  originally  in  a  great  meaaure  o[jen,  tliough  the  southern  part,  where  the  plain  is 
narrowed  in  b^twei^n  the  sea  and  the  I'^rarmt  Range,  has  a  good  deal  of  forest  on  it, 
now  fa^t  ditappeariiig  undt^r  the  axe  of  the  sattler. 

Inland  of  thi«  coastal  plain,  at  Tarying  distances  from  the  sea,  the  cotiDtrj 
graduallr  rises  to  a  mean  height  of  about  l,&0<>ft.  to  l,&00ft.,  and  becomes  a  good 
4eal  broken  in  character.  It  was  originally  forest-clod  almost  throughout.  It  is 
much  cut  ap  by  rirers  and  ilreams  flowing  from  t}ie  interior  to  the  sea^  of  whieh  the 
principal,  oommi'neirig  from  the  north,  are  the^e  :  The  Waitotara,  the  Wanganui^  the 
Wangaehu,  the  Rangitikei,  the  Oroum,  the  Pohangina,  and  the  Manawatii,  which  last, 
after  leaving  the  gorge  in  the  Ruahine  Ranges,  runt  through  lerel  land  to  its  month 
in  Cook  Strait,  Thin  broken  country,  beirig  everywhere  composed  of  papa,  or  marly 
formation,  which  lakes  i;raAS  excellently,  promises  in  the  near  future  to  be  a  larg« 
sheep- carrying  district. 

At  about  fifteen  miles  touth  of  the  Tolcanie  peaks  of  Euapehu  Mountain  th« 
papa  comitry  terminate*  in  a  fairly  well-marked  escarpmetit,  ginng  place  to  a  more 
IsTel  and  nnrlulating  fountry  formed  of  volcauie  matter,  the  greater  portion  of  whieh 
ii  forest-dad,  thoogli  on  the  Bontli-eait,  eaat,  and  we»t  »ides  of  that  mountain  there 
are  open  grassy  plains,  of  no  great  fertility,  but  yet  suited  to  pastoral  ptirauits. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  main  range  formed  ly  the  RintuUkaand  Tararua  Ranges 
is  the  great  depression  known  at  its  southern  end  as  the  Wairarapa  Plain,  which 
gradually  ri^es  northwards  from  ihe  lake  of  tliat  name  into  wooded,  somewhat 
broken  country,  of  no  great  height,  at  n  distunee  of  some  forty-five  miles  from  the 
sea.  From  here  the  country  falls  agatn  slightly  to  the  Upper  Manawatu  River,  the 
depression  in  thiJ  part  being  nmrk«^d  by  the  eitensiTt*  fiats  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pahiatua,  and  by  the  shallow  ralleys  of  the  Mangahao,  Mangatait>oko,  and  Tirau- 
mea  Rivers  and  their  branchen.  Fi>r  thirty  mile*  from  the  »pa  this  great  valley  is 
moRtly  open,  with  putches  of  forest  here  and  there ^  but  becomes  njore  plentifully 
wooded  at  the  base  of  the  Rimutaka  and  Tararua  Ranges.  The  quality  of  ihe  soil 
varjes  from  light  and  stony,  on  the  Wairarapa  Plains  prooer^  to  rich  papa  t5ouutry, 
as  the  northern  end  ia  approached.  The  southern  end  of  this  country  is  watered  by 
the  Huamahanjza  River  and  its  tributariea.  Generally  the  distric^t  is  a  pastorai  one, 
though  agriculture  is  also  pur«aed  successfully.  The  neighbourhood  oF  the  Fuketoi 
Ranges  is  in  many  places  com  posed  of  limestone,  and  promises  in  the  future  to  be* 
come  a  very  rich  pastoral  district,  such  as  will  carry  a  considerable  population.  In 
the  forks  formed  by  the  Tararua  and  Rimulaka  Ranges  the  Hutt  River  tiikes  its  rise, 
and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  through  an  undulating  or  level  country^  finally 
falling  into  Port  Kicholson.  The  valley  contains  some  very  fine  land,  generally  held 
in  small  holdings. 

The  two  most  impurtani  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  nmln  range  the  Wairarapa  extends  northward  from  the  lake  of 
that  name  for  about  fortj-seven  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  about  nine  miles.  In 
some  part«,  especially  on  the  fialt  along  the  Ruauiahaiiga  River,  the  soil  is  alluvial 
and  rich  i  in  others,  though  stony  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  it  ia  nevertheless  grassed, 
and  carries  stock  well  in  the  winter  and  rainy  seasons.  The  plain  is  wntrred  by  the 
Waiuhine^   Waingawa,   and   Ruamahanga   Rivers,   and  contains  altogether  about 
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200,000  iicres,  much  of  wbicli  is  good  agricuJtural  land.  On  the  other  nd© 
of  the  dittrtctj  wei>t  of  the  Tanirua  and  Euaiiine  Ranges,  there  it  %  ^^^^ 
block  of  land  so  neariv  level  that  it  itmj  be  called  a  plain,  extending  from  Pai- 
kakariki  (thirtj  miles  from  Wellington)  t^  MarLon  (a  few  miles  north  of  the  R&nf^- 
tikei  River),  and  contaioi  about  half  ft  million  acre».  Starting  as  a  narrow  Atrip 
between  the  hills  and  I  he  sea.,  the  plain  widens  out  by  degrees  until  at  Fielding  it  it 
at  leojit  twentj  miflffl  in  breadth.  Along  the  beach  runs  u  fringe  of  sandhill*,  but 
behiod  this  is  lo  be  found  xomff  of  the  beat  farming  and  griuing  laud  in  the  colon j. 
There  are  two  plains  inland — Muriinotii  and  Wiiimarino — both  Ijing  some  S,200  ft, 
abore  sea-lriTel,  in  tbe  neighbouriiood  of  Mount  Hunpehu,  the  former  to  the  south 
and  thp  latter  to  (he  nortti-west  of  the  mountain.  The  soil  is  covered  with  a  coarse 
native  tussock,  and^  though  caf>abh<  of  carrying  stock,  in  of  a  light  porous  naturet 
and  cannot  be  classed  at  agricnlruml  lanri. 

First  among  thtse  is  the  Wanganui— '* the  Rhine  of  New  Zealand*' — with  a 
length  of  over  110  miles  fronj  its  source,  near  Moutjt  Torigariro,  to  itj  outlet. 
The  RBngitikei,  the  next  m  size,  rise*  in  the  Ruahine  Mountains,  and  flows  through 
the  Awarua  counlnr,  where  it  is  joined  bj  tlie  Hautapu  and  other  large  trihutaneB. 
After  a  coutsc  of  over  a.  hundred  miles  it  reaches  the  sea  some  little  distance  below 
the  Township  of  Bulls,  on  the  West  Coa^t.  The  Manawatu  it  third  in  importance, 
Ri«iug  in  the  Ruahine  Range,  it  flows  through  the  picturesque  Mauawatu  Gorg«, 
iojninif  the  sea  at  tbe  port  of  Foiton*  Les»er  rivers  on  the  Went  Coast  are  tbe 
Waitotara  (north  of  Wariganui),  the  Wongaehu  (which  takes  its  rise  in  Mount 
Ruapehu^  and  from  it«  source  to  its  mouth  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  »alphiir 
that  gsh  cunnoi  live  m  it),  the  Turtikinut  and  the  Ot»ki.  The  only  other  rivers  of 
any  «iie  are  the  Hutt  (Hcretaunga),  emptying  itself  inly  the  Wellington  Harbotir, 
the  Euamahungn,  flowing  through  the  Wairarapa  Valley  and  lakes  into  Palliaer 
Bay,  and  on  the  East  Coast  the  Fahaoa,  Aohaoga,  and  Akitio. 

Lake** 
The  only  lake  of  any  siw  in  the  Wellington  District  it,  the  Wairarapa,  Ijuig 
between  the  Rimntaka  and  Haumngi  Ranges,  towards  the  southern  end  of  the 
Wairara|pa  Valhy.  It  in  iibout  twelve  miles  long  and  four  broad,  and  is  connected 
by  the  Ruamahanga  River  with  Onoke,  a  small  lake  sepurat^ed  from  Palliser  Bay  by 
a  narrow  shingie  »pit  only.  A  passage  through  the  spit  is  opened  from  time  to  time 
when  the  lake  rises  above  its  natural  level  and  overflows  the  low-ljing  flats  along  it« 
margin.  Water- fowl  uf  every  kind— amonij  tiiem  uumbcrB  of  bUck  swans — are  to 
be  found  round  about  iheiie  lakes. 

The  views  obtained  from  the  railway-hne  in  the  aacent  and  descent  of  the 
Rimutaka  Range  are  among  the  beat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  and  the 
rood  through  (he  Forty- mile  Bush  was  long  roni^idfred  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
drives  in  the  North  Islntid  s  but  much  of  its  prisline  beauty  hn«  been  destmyed  by 
the  felling  of  the  busfi  consequent  on  the  m create  of  settlement.  The  same  mav  be 
said  of  the  Manawatu  Gorge,  famed  in  the  old  coaching  dajw  for  its  lovely  scenery, 
but  now  sadly  marred  by  ttie  construction  oj  the  radwayUne.  The  most  beau  tiful 
drive  now  left  is  through  the  Awarua  Bitsh,  from  Ohingaiti  to  Moawhango.  From 
this  To&i\,  a»  it  winds  round  the  spurs,  most  charming  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the 
Eangitikei  Kivi^r  and  the  blue  hilla  beyond,  and  at  other  points  the  traveller  looks 
up  deep  ravines  where  the  graceful  fem'tree  stands  out  in  bright  rt lief  against  the 
dark  green  of  the  native  bush.  Another  rood  from  Pipiriki,  on  the  Wanganui 
River,  to  the  Murimotu  Plain,  traverses  one  of  the  most  magni0t?ent  forests  in  the 
Kortb  Island.  Here  tbe  bu»hman*s  aie  has  felled  only  the  timber  standing  on  the 
road-line,  and  the  track  runs  beneath  t.he  sliade  of  the  largest  and  stateliest  mairv 
and  rimu  known.  Beautiful  as  these  drives  are,  the  scenery  on  the  Wang;anui 
River  is  still  more  lovely.  A  few  miles  below  Taumaranui  the  river  enters  a  seriee 
of  gorges,  ihut  in  by  high  precipitous  cliffii.  Sometimes  the  canoe  glides  slowlv 
througli  quiet  reaches,  iometimes  shoots  rapids  which  make  the  traveller  hold  hia 
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brcalb  till  they  are  passed^  and  then  apam  traTeraes  plicfs  whert*  the  water  ii  erer 
in  turmoil,  boiling  and  e^idying  in  whirlpooU^  taKiog  tbe  energiet  of  the  raio«t 
■kilfiil  Native  ireerinnan,  and  toitinp^  th«  nerre  of  tlie  mo$it  coiirageoun  toyruiL 
These  eiperiencea,  with  the  riewd  obtained  of  the  banlts,  densely  wooded  even  where 
the  papa  rock  ritt^i  attnoBt  atmighi  from  the  water^e  edge,  make  the  eighty  milea 
ioumej  from  Taumaranui  to  Pipiriki  an  event  not  easily  effaced  from  the  memory. 
Between  Pipiriki  and  Wanganui  cxceUont  »teanier«  are  now  runnings  lo  that  the 
beauties  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rirer  may  be  «e«n  by  alt  withont  trouble  or  dia- 
comfort. 

Forewts, 

The  Wellington  Diatrict  ia  eaaentially  a  fore  at  couotryT  for  out  of  the  6,810,958 
acres  contained  within  its  bordera  3,400,000  are  atill  under  bush.  By  far  tbe  largett 
foraal  ia  tlie  Waimarino,  having  an  area  of  at  leaAt  three-quarter  million  aere«,  a 
larf^e  portion  of  it  being  ni-arly  level  land^  cont**ining  magni6rent  timber,  princi- 
pally totarfir  niaire,  niatiii,  riniUp  and  other  pinee*.  Thia  forest  ia  aa  yet  hardly 
touched,  though  one  aawmill  hoa  lately  been  aUirted  at  Raetihi  ro  cut  timber  for 
the  aettlera  now  making  their  homea  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tiie  distance  from  the 
aettled  didtrietft  or  auy  port  will  render  the  limber  in  thia  part  uselexa  as  a  market* 
able  commodity  until  the  country  ia  opened  up  by  the  proposed  Auckland  Main 
Trunk  Railway' 

The  next  in  size  ia  the  Rangitikei-Uautapu  Forei^t,  containing  an  area  of 
about  400,«XM>  acrea,  a  ixjnaiderable  port-ton  in  the  Awnrua  Block  being  irat-cl&aa 
milling  timber*  which  will  he  available  aa  aoon  aa  the  eiienaion  of  the  Huntervilla 
Railway-line  taps  it.  Between  tliia  and  the  Waimarino  Forest  there  ia  a  large  extent 
of  buali^land,  drained  by  Ihe  Turakina,  Mangamahu,  and  Wangaehu  Rivers,  extend- 
ing up  to  the  Watigamii  River,  and  containing  about  35O/K)0  acre*-  Very  little  of 
this,  from  ita  inacoeaaibility,  will  he  uiiliH'id  for  sawmilling  purposes,  but  a  great 
<iefll  of  it,  together  with  a  lunher  block  of  230*0<Xi  acrea  on  the  weat  aide  of  the 
Wanganui  River,  will  be  cleared  by  the  settlers  and  sown  down  with  ifrasa.  A  further 
block  of  about  100,000  acrea  of  foreat-land  lies  in  the  Pohangina  Valley  and  on 
the  alopea  of  the  Kuahine  Range.  A  large  portion  of  thia  has  been  taken  up  and  ia 
tiow  being  flettled. 

The  foreat-land  on  tbe  Weat  Coaat  eitendi  from  Pukerua  to  the  Manswata 
€k>rge,  ou  the  weat  side  of  the  Tararua  Range,  and  coidiiina  art  area  of  about 
380,UOO  acrea*  the  bulk  of  it  being  fli  only  for  rurniiig  into  pasture.  The  moat 
available  part  of  it,  alongside  the  WelliugtoTk-Manawatu  Railway,  ia  being  ex> 
t-enaivelv  cut  into  by  aawuiillrrs  ai  Ix-vin  and  other  plarea  on  the  line. 

After  tliie  in  »i«e  la  the  foreat  oommoiily  known  as  the  Fortv-miile  fiuah, 
containing  260,000  acrifa.  Jt  liea  immediately  north  of  Maaterton,  and  ia  tapped 
by  the  Wairarapa  Railway  and  the  eitenaion  to  Woodville.  It  is  at  preaent  being 
quickly  denuded  of  timber  by  the  aawmilla  eatablished  at  Eketahuna  and  Pahtatua, 
and  by  the  increasing  number  of  aettlera.  A  tract  of  fully  100,000  acres  lying  to 
the  eaat  of  the  Puketoi  Ran^e  cannot  be  utilised  for  milling  purposes,  aa  it  ia  not 
tapped  by -any  branch  rati  way-Hue^  and  ita  distance  from  the  main  line  would  render 
the  busiiie^B  unprofitable*  Nor  are  there  any  suitable  port*  along  the  coaat  where 
timber  could  be  shipped. 

The  other  foreata  aret  one  near  Lake  Taupo,  the  Wairarapa-Tararua  Forest  on 
the  eaat  side  of  the  Tararua  Range,  and  its  continuation  on  both  sides  of  the  Rimu- 
taka  Range,  and  the  Haurangi  Foreat  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wairarapa  Lake. 
The>6  consist  for  the  moat  part  of  biroh-oovared  billa,  and  cannot  be  considered  aa 
nJuahle  for  milling  purposes, 

SoiL 
It  may  be  eaid  that  the  Wellington  Land  District  contains  within  its  borders  a 
greater  quantity  of  good  land  than  any  other  in  the  North  Uland^  very  little*  exvept 
the  TOOunlarn-tops,  being  unfitted  for  use,  while  lome  of  it  ia  of  v**rT  superior 
quality^  suited  for  the  growth  of  tbe  productions  of  every  temperate  climate,  Aa 
much  of  it  ia  atill  foreat'clad^  aettlera  must  look  forward  to  having  to  make  their 
iKrmt  by  felling  and  burning  the  bush  before  graas  can  be  sown,  and^  aa  it  takes  from 
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ten  bo  fiB«en  jaart  before  the  pbugli  oftn  be  ui«d  in  bush4&nd,  gmxtng,  for  whi^b* 
the  diinale  mid  soil  iiiidlmirabt?adtv|it«ci,  wiJiJ  be  th«  prineipnl  industnr  for  «ofnetim«*  j 
to  oome.  It  i»  generidlj  ealuuljited  thmt  tht^  t xM-t  of  felhng  and  buroing  ordiimrf 
bu«h  vurieii  from  258.  Ito  35s.  an  Acre.  To  tliU  muel:  be  add»d  about  20i.  for  «e«d  iifid 
fencing.  It  it  no  uriet>mmoTi  thing  for  a  fr'tiird  t^o  be  receired  ut  from  twelTi*  to- 
eight^jen  uiontha  tft'er  fellJtij;.  The  UMUtt  pniftioc  ia  to  put  «hee|>  on  to  the  new 
Landi  ekkio  ufter  the  gra««  hat  obt.aiiied  a  gcwd  lioid.  The  procesi  ot  impronng  tb#- 
landft  by  the  gradufil  ''  Icigging  up"  und  burning  of  tii«  fallen  tree-lrutikt  ia  a  lon^ 
one,  but  it  pnyi  m  r he  end,  for  iti  this  waj  fine  paature4iindi  mre  obtained  on  thm- 
hilli,  iknd  ngricuitiiml  landi  on  the  HAt». 

CUmai*. 

The   elimate  of  WeUingtoti    Diatrir^t  \a  healihj  and    mild,  the  tnein   atitsitml** 
temperature  (in  the  citT)  being  55  4,  whilit  the  mean  rainfall  it  4849  in.  per  annum. 
Tbp  rainffdl  differ*,  however,  according  to  locttlity.      Inland  and  near  the  range*  it  i^j 
much  gfreater.     Tlie  top  of  Riuipehii  Mountain  is  cotered  writh  perpetual  snowr,  wliicH 
liei  also  on  the  tops  of   Kaimatiawa,  Ruahinei  and  Tanrua  in  the  winter,     Fro«t9»| 
are  heiiTy  io  the  interior. 

EarhourM  amd  Ports, 
The  coa«te  of  Wellington  ure  not  so  well  supplied  in  tbit  retpeot  m  aro  I 
Other  parU  of  the  colony  ;  but  what  is  lost  in  ntimber  ia  mode  up  in  a  great  meaiure  *, 
by  the  cicellenco  of  the  chief  haven — Port  Nichokon— which,  from  the  positioTi  il  ^ 
occupies,  Ht  the  mtvting-point,  an  it  weff,  of  the  cK)iuitAl  traffic  of  both  Iilandi^  and* 
from  it§  f Ijoltcred  |MJ*itiofi  and  depth  of  water,  may  W  considered  one  of  the  moat 
ocmrenient  harbonra  in  the  world.     The  Wau|^fiui  liivur,  which  hat  beeu  eonatder* 
ably  inippoved  by  artiHdal  niean«,  i«  tJie  second  port  ifi  the  diilrict,  mid  haa  a  con- 
aidemblo  trade  carried  on  by  eoa^tal  iteiira«?ra,     Patea  and  Manawatu  RiTera  are  alao^ 
Qied  by  cotistnl  ateamerfl,  whilat  several  other  places  along  the  aboreaSbrd  ahelter  and 
it^ppiLDg-|jliM7e»,  according  to  the  direction   of  the  wind.     The  ente  union  of  rail  way  a 
along  both  cont'ts  haa,  in  a  large  meaeure.  done  away  with  t  he  iiKv>t]TGnienoe«  ariainf 
from  want  of  harbourt. 

Toiom. 
The  eapiUil  of  the  ivolony— Welliugton — ia  tituated  in  the  aouth-weat  angle 
Port  Nicholeon,  on  Lambton  Harbour.  The  wharfage  aocommodation  here  ia  aecond 
to  none  in  the  colonjp  and  the  wharves  preaent  alwaya  a  buij  «t^ne  of  life  with  the 
numerous  eiej^niera  and  ^ailing  vet«ela  continuoinily  loading  or  di«charging.  Aa 
many  aa  four  ocean-going  steamerfi  are  not  ui}freq,uei>tlj  seen  alon^iiide,  loading  with 
wool,  frozeri  meat,  and  other  products,  for  confeyance  t^o  Europe.  The  port  posfeasea 
a  patent  sjlip  at  E^uns*  Bay,  within  a  elwrt  diatam^f  of  the  city.  Founded  in  1840  by 
the  New  Zealand  Company j  the  eitj  occupies  the  ilata  aK:irting  the  original  shore  line, 
long  ftince  obliterated  by  theTeclaniation  of  th«  foreshore,  which  ia  now  mostly  oorered 
witlk  fine  buildinge.  Hiaing  close  behind  the  old  shore- line  ia  a  nmge  of  hHla,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  all  built  ofcr.  The  population  of  the  city  at  the  present 
time  is  about  i2jliOLK  Being  the  aeat  of  Government,  it  contains  the  reaideoce  of  the 
Governor  hikI  ilse  henil quarters  of  the  Government  departmeDt!<}  which  are  placed 
in  what  ia  aaid  to  be  tlie  largest  wooden  building  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  There 
are  aeveral  noticeable  public  buildings,  amonjrRt  which  tnust  be  mentioned  the  Parlia- 
mentary  Buildings,  containing  a  valuable  library,  Geueral  I'o^t  Office,  Governmetii 
Life  Inaurant^e  OlTicea,  Public  Library,  School  of  Art,  and  Harbour  Board  Oliicea« 
The  Colonial  Mueeiim^  under  the  management  of  Sir  James  Hector,  and  the 
Botanicitl  Q»rdeni>  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  its  streets  are  well  lept  and  clean,  whilst  on  eioellent  aupplf  of  water  is  obtain<Ni 
from  the  Wainui'O-mata  River,  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour.  The  principal 
Industrie*  are  reppe«enled  by  iron-  and  hra!»«-foundrieA,  factories,  fawmills,  soajK 
and- candle  works,  boot-factorie*.  afiraied  water,  meat -freezing  works,  coiu?h -buildings 
rope-and'tn^ine  works,  sanh-and -door  factories,  brick-,  tile*,  and  pottery -works,  beaidea 
a  match-factory  and  innumt'rable  other  smaller  worka  of  various  kinds.  The  city  ia 
wiJTeaaing  with  rapid  strides  i  ita  excellent  poittiont  together  with  the  Sne   back- 
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HNHUitrj.  placet  it  in  tb^  frooi  rank  of  New  Ze&lftnd  toims«     I  to  principal  iuburbt 
Ofo  Oiulow,  M^e]ro!»«,  ftnd  Xikiori,  each  eon t&i rung  from  1,000  to  2,^0^^  inhabitiiDta. 

Tli6  Township  of  Petone  l«  «jtu*ted  jnear  the  mouth  of  the  Hutt  Eirer,  Bcteti 
miles  from  WelliDgton,  on  the  ntlwaj-Une.  It  liu  »  populatton  of  3,200,  and  i»  a 
rking  tow  na  hip*  con  In  in  in  g  the  Goveniujciit  Railwa?  Workihops,  h  wooUen  faclory, 
aud  a  meat^fre«xing  eAtabVinhment,  The  Lower  Hutt^  nimort  imnieiiia^dY  adjoioin^ 
baa  also  a  large  popiiUbton.  and  »onie  w«ll- built  reiiidi'tioet  witl:i  beautiful  gardens. 
The  Upper  Hutt,  situated  at  the  head  of  tlie  vaUej.  hw  manj  siuall  farmi,  owned 
hj  tome  of  the  rery  early  f^ettlei'i.  The  railway  here  AtarU  thft  ascent  of  the 
lUmuttika  Kaoge. 

FetttlierftoOp  Hitiiated  nt  the  foot  of  the  Wairarapa  Vallej,  fifty-one  udlet  by 
rail  from  ^^  elUogtou,  i»  a  »mall  township,  with  butter-  and  cheefe^faetoriee  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Eoads  lead  from  it  to  .\f  a rtin borough  and  the  Eaat  CoMt,  and  alao 
down  the  Wturarapa  Valley  to  Pa]li»er  Bay* 

&ieytown  KoHli  u  situated  three  miiee  off  the  main  hue  of  railway,  and  near 
the  middle  of  the  Waimrapa  Valley »  fifiy -three  milei>  from  Wellington.  The 
chief  induBtriei  are  •awmilling  and  eoschbuiiding.    The  population  ia  1,100  persons. 

A  few  milpft  further  north  is  the  Town  of  Carterton,  where  are  to  be  found 
timber* mill 8,  eheesefat'torieg,  At*,,  and  a  population  of  1,300  peraoni,  Tliere  is 
some  splendid  farming  land  in  thia  lotmlitj  on  the  banks  of  the  Ruamahanga  River. 

Maaterton  is  situated  at  the  head  of  ilie  Wairarapa  Valley,  ott  the  Wellington- 
KketBhuna  Railway,  sixty-ieven  miles  from  the  capital.  It  is  the  oeotre  of  an 
agricultural  and  paitonJ  country,  and  haii  a  population  of  3,8fX).  It  is  lit  by  gas, 
and  ha«  sereral  induplnei,  such  as  fellmongery,  rope-making,  flax-tnilU,  coaeh* 
factory,  kc,  and»  in  addition,  has  Bomo  excellent  ^«ii -breeding  pondd,  f^im  which 
ma'^y  of  the  ri?er«  in  tiie  colony  have  been  atipplied  with  trout.  An  important 
•Oo«i3h*roftd  leads  from  here  through  a  lint>  paitorHl  district  to  Tinui,  and  on  to 
Outlepoiiit  on  the  Ka^t  Coast^  where  a  large  quantity  of  wool  is  annually  shipped  to 
Wellington  for  dport. 

24orth  of  MiiKterton  is  the  Opaki  Plain,  and  beyond  is  the  etitmttoe  of  the 
Forty- mile  Bu*li.  »  hich  i»  now  fast  becoimiig  a  thriting  pastoral^  agrieultumh  and 
dairying  district.  Butter- factories  have  Hfen  established  at  Hajtwell  and  Maurice- 
TiUe,  where  a  large  number  of  Scandinaviune  are  sett]ed>  forming  luird-working  and 
tbriviitg  communities. 

Eketahuna  is,  by  rail  and  road^  ninety' four  miles  from  Welhiigton.  From 
there  a  main  road  leatts  to  AlfredttH),  and  up  the  Tiraumra  Valley.  The  road  is 
in  process  of  eiteusion  through  the  liast  Puketoi  country^  now  being  opened  np  in 
farm-honiestfad  settlements,  and  will  eventually  bad  to  Weber  and  Dannevirke,  on 
the  Napier  Bail  way  *]ine. 

Pahiatua,  a  rising  town  ship  about  fifteen  miles  bejond  Eketahuna,  baa  ■ 
resident  population  of  1,200.  It  is  the  eounty  tind  markei-iown  nf  a  large  and 
improving  district^  and  will  probably  also  become  the  centre  of  a  large  dairying 
industry .  SeTeral  branch  roadi*  run  from  Fahiatua  irtlo  the  adjoining  country^ 
the  prinoipiil  one  leading  to  Makuri  throngli  a  beautifully- wooded  gorge.  From 
there  another  branch  road  posses  orer  the  Makuri  saddle  iuto  the  East  Puketoi 
country. 

On  the  West  Co»-»t,  Pahautanui,  at  thr  head  of  the  Porirua  Harbour,  is  the 
centre  of  a  small  agricultural  community  of  early  settlers,  the  old  eoach-rosd  to 
Paikakariki  runnini:  through  it  i  and  I  here  i§  a  braneh-road  leading  orer  to 
Hay  ward's  in  the  Hutt  Valley.  Paikakviriki,  twenty-»even  miles  from  Wellington, 
may  be  considprrd  ihp  commencing-point  of  I  lie  West  Coast  (Lett  I*- men  I*,  which 
arc  springing  up  in  erery  aTailable  ralley  along  the  coa«t.  At  Oiaki,  forty  ieven 
miles  from  Wellington,  by  rail  and  road,  there  i«  a  small  township,  and  a  large 
17atiTe  settlenient.  At  Manukau,  Lerin,  and  SI  i  ant  to  ti,  small  town«h]ps  bave  arisen 
finee  the  Manawatu  Rniluay  Company  oi>eni*d  up  tlie  land  round  aboul,  nun-h  of  it 
being  rich  farming  and  gruEing  country.  Bciween  Stiannon  and  the  Manawatu 
RiTer  tijere  i«  tx  large  raupo  or  fiax  swamp,  named  Alakurarua,  containing  at  least 
16,000  ftc?res  of  fine  alluvial  soil,  which  is  being  gratlually  drained  by  the  comp«4iyi 
tuid  will  probably  at  some  future  pt^rioil  become  grazing-land. 
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Foxtan,  a  t^wnftliip  tit  \\w  moutb  of  the  MuDiiwatu  Ri?er,  i«  a  smtttl  abippin^ 
port,  contttihing  about  1 JOO  inlmbilftnti.  It  h  vouneetcd  with  Palmef»ton  North 
by  a  branch  railwaj,  und  is  the  outlet  for  a  lu.rge  aren  of  goad  agricultural  land. 

Palmeraton  North  i»  an  inland  town  at  th^  junction  of  the  Wellington-New 
Pljuiouth  and  thp  Pulmerston-Napier  Railwaji*,  ftituated  on  a  fine  plnin  in  the  midtt 
of  ft  mo«t  eicpllFnt  farming  district  at  a  point  eight  i*eight  milea  froio  Wallinfrton, 
and  no  miles  from  Napier.  It*  population  is  now  upwards  of  6p20O.  It  la  lit  with 
ga»,  and  has  a  good  water-aupplj  A  fine  bridge  acroat  the  M&nawatu  Biver 
connects  it  «rith  ttie  Fitzherbert  Block,  a  tract  of  rich  agricultural  land.  Nine 
milea  from  Palrnerj'twi  it  tlie  Township  of  Ashhyrat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fob  angina 
Yallej,  up  whi{*h  lett lament  ha«i  now  extended  for  a  di«tani<e  of  twcnrj-tiro  milea. 
Sevend  large  fartn-homeatead  aa»ofTiation  bh^ck**  hare  be^n  selected  up  thi^  raller. 

Feilding,  104  milea  frotn  Wellington  bj  rail,  with  a  population  of  2,15t'«  !• 
becoming  one  of  the  most  iTnporlHiiiit  tawns  on  the  Weit  Coaat»  a«  it  in  the  (^ntroi 
of  a  very  ttne  locality,  and  the  outlet  fur  a  large  tract  of  inland  country,  the 
foreit  on  which  is  fa^nt  bcittg  felled.  A  r:  ^ach-road  ooimecta  it  with  Birmingb&m 
(Kimboltnn)  and  Penibertont  about  thirty-two  milea  distant-  Go  the  seaward  aide 
for  a  distance  of  twentj^  milen  there  U  also  much  t;ood  agricultural  land,  extending 
on  the  north- wei^t  to  the  Rangitikei  BiTer,  and  including  the  Township  of  Haloomhe. 
There  are  aevenil  dairy  faotorie«  establijtlied  in  the  neigh bourhood. 

Mart  on,  12S  miles  from  Wellington  by  rail^  wiih  a  population  of  1,2CH>,  one  of 
the  earliflflt  of  ttic  West  Coast  settlements,  is  also  t^e  cetitrf  o(  au  a^ricultoral  coun- 
try* The  Township  of  BuIU,  on  the  north  »ide  of  the  Rangi^iki'i  RiTer,  lies  between 
Marton  and  the  iY>aft-  From  Marton  Junction  the  southern  pmrt  of  the  North  Island 
Ham  Trunk  Railway  extends  tjp  the  Rangitikei  Valley  to  Hunt^rirille,  a  good-siied 
township  in  the  centre  of  a  grnaing  di.atrict,  and  from  thence  a«  far  aa  Mangaonoho, 
twnnty- th tee  nules  from  Alarton;  from  there  a  coach  road  has  been  made  to  Ohi- 
ngaiti,  beyond  the  Makohinr,  wlif  re  a  hirge  viaduct  ha*  t^  be  built  before  the  railway* 
line  can  be  continued,  Fnun  Ohingaiti  the  coach -road  has  been  made  to  Tura- 
ngarere,  and  from  thence  to  I'oknann,  on  Liikn  Taupo,  in  the  Auckland  District. 

Wanganui,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  U  the  oldest  town 
aft^er  Wfltington,  from  which  it  is  151  miles  by  rail — the  distance  by  «ea  being  only 
tk  hundred  and  twenty  mi  left.  It.  is  the  centre  of  au  excellent  farming  district,  and 
haa  a  eons ider able  trad ev  and  seTeral  manufactoriea.  Near  (he  mouth  of  the  riier 
ape  frecEing- works,  the  meat  from  wliich  i*  con^^eyed  by  I  ig  I  iter*  to  the  large  SitgUah 
iteamers  lying  otf  the  mouth  of  the  riirep.  The  town  is  lit  wilh  gus,  and  naa  a  g;ood 
water-supply.  Not  far  from  it  are  tome  ext«n(»iTe  railway  workshop*.  Altogether 
it  ifl  a  thriving  place,  with  a  population  of  about  (>,  MX),  Tin*  Wanganui  River  ia 
navigable  for  a  li^ht-dranght  steamer  up  to  Pipinki,  a  distance  of  fifty* six  milea, 
and  for  canoes  a  forther  distance  of  eighty  milt?*  to  Taumaranui  A  branch  road 
eilendi  from  Pipiriki  through  the  Waimanno  Forest  to  Ohakune,  and  on  Uk 
Kaiioi  on  the  Mnrunofu  Plaini<i,  thence  by  way  of  Turaugarere  and  Moawhan|pa 
to  Napier. 

CrovJ*  *w  Naiirfi*  Landx  apmilahlg  for  Future  Setltemeni* 

Kaitangata,  Te  Mara,  and  Kaiparoro  Blocks. — These  block*,  contjiining  abotit 
68.0flO  acres  of  second -class  pa^tt^ral  country,  were  opened  for  wde  in  September, 
1893.  The  lower  portions  hare  been  taken  up  and  are  being  settled  on,  but  the 
balance  of  the  blocks,  to  the  extent  of  about  35,000  a^jrea,  has  lately  breu  withdrawtk 
from  *ale,  with  tbfl  object  of  hav'ing  this  area  more  fully  explored,  back  lines  laid  off, 
nxbd  aoces*  provided  for,  Jtc.  Tlie  remaining  unsold  portions  of  these  block*  witl  be 
lY-offered  when  n  new  »cheme  of  ^ulxliriiioo  has  been  approved  by  the  Land  Board. 

Tauakira  Block— Situated  neai  Athens,  on  the  Wanganui  Biver  j  about  t^ylOO' 
aerea*  This  eon«iiir4  chiefly  of  country  suitable  for  aeoond-olaae  paatoral  oooupation, 
in  tfeaa  of  from,  say.  l^CKiO  acres  and  upwards. 

Mangapa^m  Block. — This  block  i§  aityat^d  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  Waiiotara 
Birer,  atid  contains  land  suitable  for  paatoral  purpesea.  An  area  of  about  tfOO 
acre*  will  #liortly  be  offered. 

Town   Land.—  Further  sections   in    Eaefihi,  Ohakune,  Taihape,  Makun,  and 
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LeTin  TowDfthips  will  probablj  be  opened  for  sule  at  Wangariiii,  PahiatuSi  and 
Wellingtoii  on  dates  due  notice  of  whk'lj  will  be  jriTeti  in  the  local  pap«re. 

About  20,000  acrp&,  known  ai  the  Ketaruke  Block,  on  Lhe  Wanganui  River.  It 
ii  propofted  to  open  thit«  under  tlif*  am  all  grazing -rim  ajsttem  during  next  eummer. 

Awarua  Block. — Portion b  of  this  block  are  now  under  uurvey,  and  will 
probably  be  offered  for  selfction  in  a  few  motitbs. 

Forfeited  Farm  -  bora e« read  Sectiona* — A  number  of  farm  -  homettead  seo- 
tionfii  which  hare  rereHed  to  the  OrowB  in  the  diff^erfnot  Association  Blocks  in  tbe 
Wairarapa  North  and  Soulh,  Rangitlkei^  Wanganui,  and  other  countie*,  are  now 
being  prepiirpd  for  sale,  antl  will  be  re-offered  at  earlj  dates  umier  ihe  oplional 
»7stonaa  of  the  Land  Act. 

Due  notice  of  these  dates  will  be  giren  in  locTid  ptt}>er»,  and  sale  Itthoi,  with  full 
p&rtLcularfi,  will  be  pubUahed. 

Improvtd^Farnt  SHtlement  Land*, 
All  the  arailable  land  suitable  for  balding  under  the  impr(>?ed-farm  conditions 
baa  now  been  allottcdp  but  xi  anj  of  the  ^eetions  now  held  under  thii  system  should 
be  forfeited,  thej  will  probablj  be  ballotled  for  aujongst  upplif'anl^s  in  the  dtiatriet 
who  are  known  to  be  of  good  character  and  likely  to  make  good  aettlerii.  Ef  further 
blockft  of  suitable  land  for  thie  »jst«ni  are  found,  thej  will  be  cut  up  and  opened  on 
the  same  conditions. 

Laftdtt  Open  and  Availahh  for  Ordinnrif  SeleeUon, 

Awarua  Block. — Out  of  the  Awarua  Block,  lying  north  of  Ohiogaili,  several 
bloeks,  (Hintttinirig  over  140,000  acres,  hftvo  been  purchased  from  the  Nat  ires  by 
the  Crown.  A  grt-at  deal  of  this  laud  la  of  l]rst-clui»ei>  qualily,  though  other  p^irti 
will  be  treated  a#  Aecondrlacs  land  only — ^not  thai  the  soil  is  uiferiori  but  because 
the  land  10  tuo  broken  to  be  worked  olhrrwiiie  than  as  puntoral  country  in  good- 
sued  huldingij  Several  blocks  havo  been  surveyed  ;  one  ot  15,000  acres  west  of 
Mangaweka,  or  Tliree-Lug- Whart;  ToMnehip,  wti&  opened  for  sala  in  INOS^  and 
subiiequently  another,  of  T^GIK)  acres,  between  t!ic  Mautapu  and  Eangitikei  Rivtsrs. 
A  further  snle  of  quarter-acre  elections  ni  the  Mauf^aweka  Township  has  taken 
place,  and  the  Taihape  Township  hai*  boi'tt  subdivided  into  town  or  suburban  lots, 
of  which  some  have  been  offered  fur  *ale.  A  block  of  1^,500  ncres  lying  south -east 
of  Moawhango  whs  op«ned  for  application,  and  this  has  all  been  taken  up.  Fur- 
ther purchat^t-s  in  the  Awarua  Blocrk,  to  the  exieut  of  about  P7»t>0tl  acres,  have 
been  made,  and  Ihe  surveys  are  being  put  in  band. 

North  of  the  Kiiwatau,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rangitikei^  a  block  of  17,173 
■ores  of  second-class  pastoral  country  was  opened  for  selection,  2^^^^  acres  of  which 
are  still  open  for  sale, 

Waitotara,**Tlie  Te  Ngaue  Block,  1,546  acrea  of  eeuood^class  pastoral  land,  ia 
now  open  for  selection. 

Wttinmrino. — Three  blocks^  containing  about  10,000  acrea,  h^f  e  had  road-hnet 
laid  out  tlirough  them,  and  are  now  open  for  application.  A  further  bloek  of  about 
46,&50  acres,  on  the  Retaruke^  Oio,  and  Kiiitieke  Rivers,  has  had  roads  Burvejed 
through  it,  and  is  now  open  for  selection.  There  is  an  additional  block  of  27,000 
acres,  which  is  being  surveyed*  aijd  will  be  ofiered  as  grazifig-runs.  32,0^0  acres 
at  the  bead  of  the  Kctaruke  and  Makino  Streams  liave  also  been  roaded.  The 
rest  of  the  Waimurino  country t  containing  about  250,000  acres,  is  more  or  less 
broken,  and  will  probably  beopencd  as  ^econd-clais  pastor&l  country  or  small  gra  sing - 
runs,  to  enable  it  to  be  taken  up  in  larger  sect  ions. 

Rangiwaea  No.  2  Bluck. — Seven  seotious  of  an  area  of  3,193  aorea  are  open  for 
selection  in  this  bloiik,  whicii  is  situated  between  Upper  Wangaehu  and  Turakina 
Rivers. 

A  large  number  of  forfeited  Furm -homes lead  Sections  are  now  open  for  selec- 
tion in  lb«<  following  blocks:  QIadetone,  Hunterville  Nos.  2«  and  3,  Sommerville, 
Palmerston  North  knights  of  Labour,  Marton  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  FohangiTta  and  Dmu- 
toi,  Delaware,  Onslow,  Fabiatua  Nog*.  1,  2,  and  4,  Masterton  Reform,  Christchurcb, 
Woodville,  Mecalickstone,  Waiwera,  Waimarino,  and  Dannevirke  Centenniai, 
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Pipiriki  TowEihi|>, — Leasee  of  forty -nine}  &l!atmenbs  for  the  term  of  twentr^ 
one  Toars,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further  t*rrn  of  twentj'One  yenn,  are  op«ii  for 
application  hf  tender. 

TokaftQU  Township,—  I^a«ei  of  one  hiindredi  and  »»Yen  allotmeDti  for  the  ttrm 
of  twentj-one  jeart,  with  right  of  reuewal  for  u  further  Venn  of  twenty  one  ye&re, 
are  open  for  application  by  t(»nder. 

Wharangi  (Foxton  Sanatorium).— Leaiei  of  twenty-three  allotmentt  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  yeare  are  open  for  application  by  tender. 

Paparangi  Settlement  (Jolinfonfille). —  Loaiee  of  four  aHotmente  are  apan 
for  aeleotion. 

Torigahro,  Ranf^ipopo,  and  Kaitimimwa  Blocks. — 105,000  acres  have  baea 
acquired  by  the  Crown ^  but  none  of  it  it  likely  to  be  tnaken  up  for  settlement  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

'*  Crown  Land  Guides  "  and  sale  lithographai,  giving  full  particulars  of  lands 
open  for  selection  in  this  Land  District,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  one  on  application 
to  the  CommiMioner  of  Crown  Laiida,  Welliufton. 

Nafittt  Land*. 

TownshipH  are  now  sufvejed  at  Pipiriki  and  Tokoanu,  teotions  in  which  are 
open  for  leiwing  under  '*  The  Native  Township*  Act.  1895." 

The  allo<!atJO'n  of  the  Crown^s  purcboMes  in  the  Raetihi,  Tauakira,  Maungi^ 
karetu,  Mangapapa,  Raketapnunu,  Rangiawaea,  Ngaurukehu  B.^  Motukawa  Noe.  1 
and  2,  To  Tuhi  Noi.  2  luid  4,  and  EahikAha  Blouksj  has  been  made  by  the  Land 
Court  ;  and  the  surreja  of  the  land  allotted  arti  in  hand,  and  they  should  be  aTmiU 
able  for  settlement  soon  afler  the  surveys  are  completed. 

The  bWkfl  under  lease  to  Europemis  contain  ftbout  475,000  acres,  the  principal 
being  the  S^iurimotu^  Rangipowaiati,  Owhaoko,  Mangohane,  and  Ruanui«  occupied 
by  Mr.  Studholme;  and  the  Oroumatua,  lea#ed  to  Mr.  Btrt-h.  Of  others  paeeed 
through  the  Native  Land  Court  there  are  about  526,000  acres  which  are  fit  for  settle* 
ment,  the  prindpal  bt^ing  the  balance  of  the  Awarua  and  the  Motukawa,  Raketa* 
pauna,  Te  Tuhi,  and  Ranfiiwera  Block*  in  the  central  district,  Raetihi  in  the 
Wivimarino  disrriot,  Tauakira,  and  Ohotu,  on  the  Wanganui  River.  Those  not 
euitable  fur  aetlleinvnl  at  pte&ent  are  the  Te  Hantu,  Otuanga,  and  Kaitnunawa,  on 
the  ea^t  side,  and  the  Oidmkum  on  the  west  side,  of  Tongartro  Mountain^  containing 
an  area  of  about  945,000  acres. 

Th'i  Natire  lands  which  have  not  passed  the  Native  Land  C<iurt  contain  an  area 
of  about  140,000  aore»,  the  prtnoipal  heing  the  Tupapanui,  Mairekura,  Tawhitinui. 
and  Papabaua  Blocks,  on  and  between  the  Wangaehu  and  Wanganui  Rivens,  and 
some  others  on  the  west  side  of  the  latter  river. 

Paitoral  find  Agric^Utfmal  lnd*tgtti»M. 

The  pastoral  industry  h  by  far  the  mare  iniportiint,  tlie  total  area  U\  graaa  in 
189t*  being  2,307,820  acres  as  t-oinpared  with  106.690  acres  under  crop.  Of  the  area 
in  crop,  18,668  acres  were  in  wheat,  22,^3  in  oats,  and  38.367  acres  in  turnips  or 
rape,  the  rest  being  in  putatocs  or  other  crops. 

The  following  figures  will  show  tlve  averuge  return  per  acre  of  grain,  for  the 
year  1899  :    Wheat,  29  48  bushels  ;   oat«,  33  94  bushels  ;  barley,  36T9  buihcls. 

T)ie  area  in  sown  grass  now  esceedn  tlial  m  any  other  aistrict  in  the  colony, 
though  the  area  under  t^rop  is  very  small  tn  compiired  with  either  the  Otago  or  Can-' 
terbury  Districts.  In  April,  IBOS,  there  were  4,O54»07&  sheep;  and  in  November, 
189B,  the  catile  numbered  238,483,  and  horsei  a9,S70.  The  total  area  io  garden* 
it  giren  as  2,318  acres ;  in  orchards,  3,816  aores  ;   and  in  plantations,  3|198  acres. 

Dair^  Indntiry, 

Both  soil  and  climat«  are  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  butter  and  oheesei 
arut  hence  we  Bud  creameries  and  butter-ftictoriei  increasing  in  number  very  ooni- 
tidershly  euch  year,  and  the  export  oonslantly  augmenting. 

Eighteen  butter*  iind  chee*e-factorie«  were  returned  in  ^pril,  1896,  ae  at  wotlc 
in  the  Wellingfon  Provincial  District. 
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^^^H  Pkormium   Teneur. 

^^^V  "^^'B  prinripal   tl&X'millg  working  ar«  At  Fealberston,  Oartcftoti    and  Mftrtin- 

^^^^  borough,   in    tlie   Wttimrftjiji,   atid    &i  Yoxton  ou  thp   Weit  CoHit.     Tbie  irifiuatrj 

^1  jBucLiiAl^pft  grfiufclj,  in  accordlflncp  with  the  prii^e  ruling  for  tlie  (Ircssed  Brticle-     In 

^B  189f?  thirteen  mills  were  nt  work,  eaiploTing  207   men  nnd  35  bojs  j  the  imicliinM 

^P  driTfti  by  water-wheel  or  engine  working  up  to  124*horsi*  power. 

Timber  Industry* 

Siiwmilli  are  to  be  found  in  difftfrent  parts  of  the  diitrict  wliere  lh<?  meant  of 
oommimi emtio n.  are  stifRei^nt,  Ibe  tinibor^  cut  being  principallj  totara  and  red  pine, 
both  of  which  are  largelj  used  in  house  con  str  net  ion  and  other  work  p.  Other*"  of 
the  natir©  wooda  are  terj  beautiful,  but  are  utiliaed  only  to  a  imall  extent* 

The  principal  milU  are  at  Pahiatua,  Eketahuna,  Mast-erlon,  ar»d  Carterton,  in 
the  Forty- mile  Bush  and  Wairarapa  dietricts,  and  at  Levin  on  the  West  Coast, 
betides  which  there  ar^  sererol  milia  in  Wellington  for  dreading  the  rough  materiuL 
In  the  whole  district  there  were  in  189r>  fliitj-fmir  mi  lit.  of  an  aggregate  of 
1,117'horBe  power,  engnged  in  this  indoairy,  emplojing  975  handj*,  the  t*utput  of 
iawn  timber  bein^  !) 4,605, 504  ft ,  and  the  total  Talue,  ineluding  po»U  and  raile^ 
r«Mwn  limber,  doora,  aa^hes^  &e.,  £157,107,  which,  nett  to  Auckland,  is  tlie  higheat 
for  an  J  prorincial  district  in  the  colon  j- 


THE  MAfiLBOROUeH  LAND  DISTKIOT. 

C.  W.  Adamb,  Chief  Survejor. 
Bound  ari^*. 

The  Marlborough  Land  Dinlriet,  o^^cnpving  the  north-CMt  corner  of  the 
Middle  I»tand,  and  containing  about  'JjSSB.OiXJ  aeree  of  land,  la  bounded  generaUjr 
on  the  north  and  ea»t  by  Cook  8trnit  and  the  Endt  Coa»t  as  fur  a^  the  Conway 
River  j  thenc*?  by  that  river  to  near  its  tcvurce  ;  from  this  point,  bj  straight  linei, 
river*,  and  the  «iummit»  of  waieraheda  !o  the  wewttrn  side  of  Tettnvaon  Inl^t,  Pelurua 
Sound.  From  the  Conway  to  Pelorua  Sound  it  abut*  on  the  Land  Diatriet  of 
Neiaon . 

The  widest  part  of  the  district  is  from  Cape  Campbell  to  Tophouaej  a  distjince 
of  about  Biity-a«vfln  mi  lea,  and  the  extreme  length  from  Cape  Jaokaon  t-o  Ihe  Conway 
ia  120  nnlea. 

Pkifinfal  Feaiur€§. 
The  district  throughout  ia  generally  niouDtainoua^  hut  none  even  of  ihe  highest 

feak*  are  covered  with  perpetual  anow,  tttthongh  Tupuaenykujij  Ihe  highest  of  the 
nland  Kaikonra^,  attaina  an  altitude  of  9,462  ft  Of  the  Seaward  Kaikouma, 
or  Looker*on  Mountain*,  ihe  higheat  points  are  Kaitarau  and  Whakarij  which 
are  8,700  ft.  and  8,50(^  ft  respectively.  There  arej»creral  lesser  peaks,  from  4,000  ft. 
upwardi. 

The  view  from  KahantAdf  Bluff,  south  of  Kaikoura  Settlement,  looking  north* 
warda^  when  the  Ijooker-on  Mountain*  are  anow^napped,  is  said  to  be  ont'  of  the 
finest  in  New  Zealand. 

Geologically,  the  diatrict  may  be  briefly  described  aa  follows:  North  of  the 
Wairau  River  the  rocks  belong  chiefly  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Devoniao  seriea, 
with  a  belt  of  Silurian  between  them,  embracing  the  oounlry  nlonji;  the  west  of 
Q.uecT)  Charlotte  Sound  to*  Cook  Strait  Within  these  aerie*  auriferous  deposiU 
are  found,  and  at  present  worked  at  Mahakipawn,  W'^ak  a  marina,  anrl  Wuirati 
Valley.  In  Endeavour  Inlet  an  antimony-m,ine  liaa  been  worked  for  aome  time. 
Tlie  country  south  of  Ihe  Wairau  River  may  be  said  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous Age»  with  patches,  along  the  ooast  and  np  the  Clarence  Yalley,  of  Cretaoeo- 
Tertiary  and  Lower  Green land  formation*  ;  while  along  and  between  the  Awatere 
and  Clarence  Rirera  volcanic  formation  and  numeroua  intrusive  dykes  occur*  The 
Bed  HiU»  also,  si  the  head  of  the  Wairau  Tatley,  are  of  volcanic  origin. 
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Cottl  has  been  discovered  in  the  neigbboiirliood  of  Picton,  Aud  in  Ibe  Claretice 
Vallej,  but  Done  Ijiuf  been  as  yet  sucoesifully  worked  with  in  the  dit'trict.  A  narrow 
belt  of  Tertiiirf  limeatorK^,  suilnble  for  building  purpoeea,  «i:tend»,  with  sitiall  inter- 
ruption*, from  C«pe  Cunipbell  to  the  boundary  of  the  Canterbury  Provint'ial  Dis- 
trict. Tbe  MiirlbtirougU  land  may  be  di? ided  into  tliree  ela«ft«i  :  Open  land,  ^ene- 
rally  covered  with  asiociated  gm«ji«e ;  foreet-hind ;  and  uitermediate,  or  land  parUj 
forest,  purdy  eorrred  wilh  stTub,  fern»  or  other  rank  vegetation-  This  origtniLL 
condition  uf  the  t^oil  naturally  gave  ri»e  to  n  to(*ali«ali«>n  of  iiidu»tried^  and  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  settlement.  Thvtb  tbe  open  country  was  taken  up  for 
paAtoral  purposes  ;  in  tlie  forest  country  the  timber  itiduatry  was  developed,  and  tbo 
intermediate  land  passed  iuto  tbe  hands  of  farmers.  Though  agriculture  is  now 
eitenditig  into  the  paat-oml  uud  forest  country,  and  eonsiderable  areas  of  foreei-laod 
have  b«en  cleared  and  laid  down  in  gratis,  the  jjorHons  of  the  district  characterijced 
by  the«e  respeotiTe  industries  are  still  well  defined* 

In  the  northern  part  of  tbe  district,  hounded  by  Cook  Straiti  numerous  deep 
flords  and  bays  run  far  into  the  land.  The  priticipol  of  the*e  tire  Poloru*  and 
Queen  Charlytte  8aundi»,  Tory  Channel,  Port  DndtrwcMod^  andl  Port  Qore, 

These  Sounds  are  very  picturesque,  but  the  hills  surrouiidinu  iheni  are  not  so 
rugged  and  preri|utous  a^  are  tlioie  of  the  thirteen  eelcbrat'Od  fiouodi  on  the  weei 
coftitt  of  Otflf^o  and  Southland. 

Though  generally  steep,  the  land  is  not  loo  rtniuh  !o  be  used  for  pastoral 
purpoBf  a,  ittni  nearlj  nil  the  land  in  tVie  Soundn  u  occupied  by  thriving  «ettlere. 

Pelorus  Sound,  the  most  eitensive  aiud  picturenquc,  is  thirty-four  miles  lon^, 
following  the  cour«e  of  the  mam  channel,  with  the  Town  of  Havelocic  at  its  head. 
There  are  miiny  hays  ami  inlets  hrnttchiiig  otf  in  all  directions  ;  the  brgest  of  tbeve 
is  Eenepuru  Sound,  fourteen  miles  long.  Peloru^  Sound,  imluding  its  br&iichee, 
faii«  a  flhore  line  of  over  3(>0  miles  in  length,  not  counting  inlands. 

Queen  Charlotte  iSound  is  the  nest  in  length,  beiitg  twenty  tight  miles  from 
its  entninre  (o  its  head;  it  ait<o  has  m*ny  bays  and  inlets^  one  of  which  is  Picton 
HBrbuur,  twenty-tive  mdfs  from  the  ent  ratice* 

Tory  Channel  is  ten  inilc:!  long,  arid  forms  the  most  direct  line  of  commtinicft- 
tion  between  Picton  end  Wellington*  The  distance  from  Wellington  Wharf  to  tba 
entrance  of  Tory  Channel  is  about  forty  miles,  and  about  twenty  more  to  Picton, 

The  ahere-line  of  Queen  Chorlottfl  Sound  and  Tory  Channel  is  over  200  roilee 
in  length.  The  i'nlran<.-e  of  Queen  Cherlotte  Sound  is  about  twenty  miles  distajit 
from  ihat  of  Pelor us  Sound,  and  this  latter  i*  about  twelve  mile*  from  the  French 
Pais,  Qcnerally  there  li  deep  wnter  in  nil  the  pounds  and  bays,  and  good  iini.'horage 
eitn  be  found  neiir  the  shore.  The  country  is  hilly  everywhere  in  ilie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sounds^  the  hi^^hett  point  being  Mount  J^tokes,  3,943  ft.  abofe  sealeTeL 

Four  iM>nftiderable  rirers,  the  Wairan,  Awatere,  Clarence,  and  Conway^  rue 
towards  the  wesk-rn  boundary  of  the  district;  the  two  former,  running  east  iJld 
north}  fall  ii.ti^  Cook  Strait ;  the  two  latter,  taking  a  southerly  and  e»l«rlj 
course,  di^ebarge  into  the  sea  on  the  cai'tern  iide  of  the  Island.  These  riTera 
water  large  und  fertile  Tallcys,  but  none  can  be  e#lered  by  vesfieliii  except  the 
Wairau,  iwliieh  is  navigable  for  sniall  stewmerfl  for  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Wairau  Plain,  containing  about  65,tX>Q  acres,  on  which  stands  Blenheim^ 
tbe  capital  of  Marlborouch,  is  the  principal  block  of  agrieultural  land  within  th# 
district.  The  soil,  generally  gotni,  is,  on  the  lower  or  lea  ward  side  of  the  plain, 
extremely  fertile,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tua  Marina,  Spring  Creek,  aod 
near  Blenheim,  which  is  surrounded  by  numerous  gardens,  with  rich  deep  mould, 
and  well  shellered  with  tre^^s^  I  he  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  plain  ii 
about  25  busheU  per  acre  ;  of  oat«  and  barley,  35  i  of  pea4,  30  ;  and  of  potatoeti 
10  ton*  per  acre.  Hops  have  been  successfully  grown  for  many  years  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  town,  but,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour,  their  cultivation  haa 
not  extended.     Tlie  plftin,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  good  niaeadamised  roiMii, 
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ftBd  dotted  over  with  rmmeroua  comfort-able  hoiiie»te*di,  itanding  in  clumpa  of 
trees  amidsL  vrfilJ-cutth-ated  iehii^  hms  alreadv  an  old* world  appearanoe.  Mora 
than  lialf  ili*i  populiition  of  the  Marlborough  Land  Diatrict — 12,677,  a<*Pording  to 
the  last  renBiiB — 10  c^entred  in  the  Town  of  Blonheim  arid  on  the  Wairaa  PliUQ, 
BeBiden  thie  plain  ther^  are  several  thou  land  acivii  of  terrace  Qat»  and  rallejs  along 
the  larger  riFerej  notably  at  Starbopough.  on  Hie  Lower  Awiit«rei  all  auitable  for 
cloeer  settlement,  and  capable  of  luitainitig  a  large  population. 

There  are  not  anj  lake*  worth?  the  name.  The  Urgoat  is  Kapai'a  te  Hau,  more 
fitmiliarlj  known  as  (irafi*mere,  situute  on  the  coast  between  the  Awatere  Hirer  and 
Cape  Cam|»bdL  It  is  about  three  milea  in  diameter,  and  terj  shallow,  being,  indeed, 
no  more  than  a  la^goon^  &§  iluring  a  drjtueaAon  there  ii  little  or  no  wuter  in  li. 

There  are  two  other  lakes  of  small   sixe,   fix.,— Lake  Elferwater,  four  inilfl« 
■outh  of  Lftke  0ras»mere,  and   Luke  Mc^Rae,  situate   in  the  open  country  between  i 
the  Awatere  and  the  Clarence  Kivers. 

The  portimn  of  Marlborough  n<jrth*wt*ttt  of  tliHi  Waimu  Rirer,  extending  to  the 
boundarv  of  the  Nelson  Laud  Dislrirt,  and  including  the  Countj  of  Sounda^  in  all 
about  280,(XfU  liirres,  ^na  originallj,  eovi*red  with  den^e  forest.  In  the  Talley*  and  on 
the  lower  hiU'^lopcfl,  riniu,  kahikaltra,  urntai,  t.4itara,  mirvi,  and  tawa  weri?  the  principal 
forest- trees,  rhe  higt*er  portion  ul  the  hilU  and  steep  spura  are  olollied  with  th«  1 
various  Kpeeiea  and  variety  of  birch  (beech),  to  whiu'lt  atoug  the  chores  of  the  Sonndt  I 
were  added  pukatea  and  kohckohe,  the  latter  loL^aily  callrd  cedar. 

Since  I8t30  aawniills  Imre  been  at  wurk  in  various  parttf  of  the  district.  Tkirtj- 
two  mills  havt'  been  erettU^d,  and  hare  worked  fur  longer  or  shorter  periods*  Uave- 
lock»  on  the  Fetorue  j^ouml,  ii  at  prenent  the  headquarters  of  the  timber  iraiie. 

The  hills  along  the  sihores  o(  the  Sound  will,  for  many  jear**,  furniah  birch 
sleepers.  There  are  other  timbers  left  in  places,  but  nowhere  sufficient  to  justify  the 
erection  of  a  tnill,  unless  p  ikaleawood,  hitherto  neglected,  could  be  utilised.  It  is  a 
ligltt,  tough  timber,  well  adapted  for  b.iat- building  and  for  packingca^es.  Tbe 
quauiity  of  pine  tiinher  remainnig  in  the  Kuituna  and  Onamalutu  Valleys  is  small, 
but  there  is  a  good  (*npply  of  birt4i  and  other  wood»  suitabie  for  fenciutc  and  fire- 
wood.    On  these  talleys  the  Wairau  Plain  is  niainlj  dependent  for  timber. 

The  Peloru*  Vrtllc}',  with  its  tributiiries  tlie  VVakaumrinaj  Rai,  Eoi>ga»  and 
Opouri  Valleys^  iitill  eoniam  about  SfOpC^OOjtXXi  ft.  of  convertible  limbers,  exclusire 
of  the  biroh,  ol  which  there  if  n  large  amount  of  the  be^t  quahtj  on  tlie  liills  and 
terraces  The  Wairau,  Blenheim,  and  oiher  di^tricta  eitendniii:  southwards  must 
depend  for  the  future  on  tljii  source  for  ull  their  building  timterml, 

in  ^he  neighbi^urhoud    ot  Katkoura^  along  the    bese  of  Muunt  1*'}  lie,  and   in  the 
llapuky  Vallej,  there  is  another  small  block  of  Ibrest-land  in  whii'h  three  small  •aW'^ 
mill;*  have  been  erected.     The  quantity  of  limber  suitable  for  sawmill  purposes  in  tbii 
bluekis  very  limited,  but  it  will  furnish  the  neighbouring  country  with  firewood  andj 
fencing  for  many  years. 

Sotla  attd  their  £/f««. 

The  Wairau  PUiu,  which  is  the  principal  block  of  agricultural  land,  has  been 
already  dealt  witii.  The  sei-ond  agricultural  lenire  is  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Kaikoura.  The  laud  eitending  along  the  base  of  Mount  Fyfife,  bel  ween  the  Kolmi 
arbd  Hapuku  Hivetn^  about  13,U00  a^Lres  in  extent,  is  held  in  small  or  moderatc-e^ixed 
farms;  the  soil  is  good,  the  block  known  ii.»  *' The  Swamp/' between  Mount  FyflTe 
and  the  Peninsula,  l>eing  particularly  neh.  In  the  Pelorus,  Kaituna,  and  Onamalutu 
Yalleys,  aud  in  ihe  ::Jounds,  settlers  (ollowing  in  the  wake  of  ihe  sawmills  Imve  alreadj 
converted  much  ot  the  laud  worked  over  into  g rasing- farms.  The  land  is  of  three 
descriptions— alluvial  flats,  terraces,  and  hillsides.  On  the  fiats  in  the  largrr  valleys 
the  soil  is  rich,  producing  heavy  crops  of  oats,  peaii^  beans,  and  potatoes,  wherever  it 
has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  The  terracedand  varies  much  in  quality,  but 
generally  grows  good  grass,  as  do  also  the  hills  on  whi^h  tawa  formerly  grew }  the 
28 
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birch  country  being  verr  barren.  On  tbe  Bnmli  buil^rftrins  rflttle-graRing  is  tb« 
chief  punutt,  Oat  of  14^000  hf«d  kept  m  Marlborougb,  7,000  belong  to  the  foreeit 
country. 

Orazinq. 

About  l,68O»0O0  acres  of  th«  MHrlbototigh  Lund  Diitrict  are  at  piiespnt  deitoted 
to  keeping  sheep.  The  leas«h0ld«  in  the  tiortht^rn  piifts  of  the  dtslrict  contain  m 
Ijurge  extent  of  norub-  and  fem-ooTered  uouiilrjp  now  proku-ing  little  or  no  food  for 
aheep,  but  capabli*  of  ioiproTenn^nt.  The  total  number  of  sheep  depastured  is 
849,7  ^>  difilrihuted  ii«  follows  am  on  gat  tho  counties  into  which  the  land  district  i« 
Mwidedi  Marlborough  County,  515,437;  Soundt*  County,  J45,72H;  K&ikourA 
CouDtjf  188,675,  On  the  natural  pasture  of  tlie  open  country  rikerino  slteep  are 
kept  ftlrooft  exclnairely,  the  land  fflrrrviiig  from  half  to  one  »Lieep  ijer  acre.  In  the 
fam§t  country,  on  *owu  graa»,  the  land  keep*  from  two  to  four  crowbred  iheep 
per  aere.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Sounds  large  areas  of  hill-land  hare  b«en  taken 
up  on  leaae,  atKl  are  now  being  cleared  »nd  laid  down  in  graaa  eipreaaiy  for  keopini; 
fheep,  but  generally  throughout  the  forest  ountry  the  holdings  are  small  or  of 
moderate  size,  hence  thia  is,  after  the  Wnimo  Plain,  the  mont  populoup  portion  of 
the  district.     The  export  of  wool  during  lH«t  year  amounted  to  about  12,0i>0  balea. 

TmiuJtfriex. 

Gold-niining  ha«  been  carried  on  fcr  aotne  years,  prineip>ally  at  Mabakipaw&f 
Wakanmriim,  and  Waimu  Valley.  At  present  not  much  gold  is  being  obtained, 
although  there  are  now  strong  indit'ationi!  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  gold- 
mining  industry. 

There  are  two  dredges  at  work  in  the  Wakamariim  Biter,  reauha  not  yet 
known.  Srvernl  eompanies  have  taken  up  dred^jfiig  claims  on  the  Wakamarinu  and 
Pelorus  Rivers.  Operations  on  the  Oanra^town  Flat,  tuire  been  tried  by  prospecting 
onlr. 

Seven  pawmilla  are  at  work  within  the  distriut :  one  at  Kaikoura,  and  the  others 
in  the  Pelorus,  Kaituiia,  Onamalntu,  and  Pukaka  Valleys,  anri  in  the  Pelorus  and 
Queen  Churlotte  Sounds.  The  principal  one  is  Messrs*  Br«iwnlee  and  Co.*»»  m  the 
Pelornn  Valley,  the  output  laat  year  being  about  3,700.000  ft.  Me«srs,  Brownlee 
and  Co.  have  forty -seven  men  employed,  and  keep  two  veiaels  ninning  between 
Haveloek  lind  Lyttelt^n, 

During  the  year  there  ha*!  been  a  revival  uf  the  flai.  induMry.  Fourteen  mi  lie 
have  been  started  or  reopened.  The  quantity  of  hemp  shipped  during  the  year  wae 
2,B4S  bah^A  and  344  bales  tow. 

In  conueHiOQ  with  one  of  the  milU,  a  rope-fuctyry  has  been  e^tabliihed.  in 
which  hindi^r-twine  made  of  short  Bax  or  tow  i«  the  main  product. 

There  are  two  0our*niills  at  work — one  at  Spring  Creek,  near  Blenheim,  owned 
br  Measra.  Redwood  Bros.  This  is  m  coniplef*'  roller-mill,  driven  by  wait"r-pow<»r, 
and  can  turn  out  about  14  ton*  of  ilour  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  i%  eieetrie- lighted, 
and  the  sack- working  ma^jhinery  is  driven  by  electric  motor.  The  other  mill,  which 
la  abo  worked  by  water-power,  is  Mr.  T.  Carter's,  at  Blenheim.  The  output  of  the 
two  Trtillfi  last  year  wa«  1,170  ton*  of  0our  and  430  tons  of  bran  and  sharps. 

There  is  a  dairy  factory  at  Spring  Creek  which  contains  all  the  latest  improve* 
nients  in  machinery  j   11^  tons  of  butter  were  prrtduc<*d  in  180H. 

There  i*  a  flrnit-claw  cheese  ^factory  ut  Tua  Marina.  The  output  last  season  waa 
61  tons,  but  the  factory  is  capable  of  turning  out  SO  t^ons.  There  f»  a  ho  a  good 
cheeae- factory  at  Kaikoum. 

Marlborough  posseese*)  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world  ;  and  at  Blenheim 
it  it  fine  weather  nearly  nil  the  year  round.  There  is  almost  a  total  absenee  of  the 
boitterouB  winds  thai  so  frequently  vi»it  Wellington. 

The  original  distribution  of  the  open  and  forest  lands  wa«  entirely  due 
to  climatic  eautea.     At  Cape   Campbell,  one  of  the   bare»t   pliiees  in  tlie  dtetrict. 
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tlie  ftnniuU  rainfall  b  onlj  2S'26in.i  in  the  FeloruA  YjilkT,  the  centre  of  the 
fore»l  eountrj,  it  is  over  &5  in.  Tliie  dtfif«renc«  1>r|iP«eii  the  cLimateft  of  the  north- 
weitern  and  *outh'eagt*rn  portions  ^f  the  district  ezptoiut  whj  the  artificial  pft«tare' 
bind^  wlieu  eouipiired  witVii  lhe>  ni&tural  pa<atiire»  tupportA  Auch  »  Urge  aitiouDt  oi 
stoek.  Winter  iwd  spriniE  are  the  wett»«i  Mseoii*,  henee  the  dry  ohwtihB  i»  not  lin- 
fftvourfthle  Cor  Egrjculr  ure.  Wherefor  tlie  soiJ  ie  euilable,  crops  uowii  m  winter  »nd 
harvented  in  eftrly  Aunimer  can  be  siictieAfrfullj  ^rown.  Everywhere  near  the  ccMMt 
Ite  11*00  of  temperature,  contideripg  the  latitude,  m  Terf  fimall.  The  thermoineter 
■eldotn  falJfl  below  30  deg,,  or  rises  above  76  deg.  Along  the  shores  of  tUe  Sounds  the 
inEdzieas  of  the  wiut'er,  owing  to  the  eiuriouji  dtetribution  of  lami  and  wuterj  allowi 
leiDOTiH,  orange**  pii*fiion- fruit,  fig*,  and  other  sub -tropical  fruits^  to  be  grown  in 
fnroiurable  siluatione.  On  the  tower  hills  and  t'emtoes  of  the  forest  ootintry  the 
chestnut  {CaManea  vulffaria}  grows  rapidly,  and  oommenceft  to  bear  fruit  in  fire  or 
ftix  Teare.  A  few  trees  plutited  in  the  Feloriis  Vajlej  sonie  twenty  jeare  ago  are  now 
yielding  annuaUj  about  2cwt,  of  BUtt  »  tree.  In  aU  parte  of  the  low  country  the 
foninion  Englieh  fruit- treee^uppl©,  plumi  pear^  cherryj  Ac.,  yield  abundaotlj,  the 
fruit,  owing  lo  the  clearness  of  the  atnjutphere,  ^eing  of  excellent  quahty.  In  the 
high  country,  where  tnow  falls  occusionaHy  during  winter,  red,  white^  and  blat'k 
currants  can  he  produced  in  auch  quantitie«  that  with  little  labour  they  might  be 
made  an  article  of  export  to  the  wurnier  parta  of  Australia. 

The  chief  town,  lileuheim,  is  situate  on  theWairuu  Plain,  at  tht^  junction  of  the 
Opawa  and  Omnka  River* — a  third  river*  tha  Tuylor,  would  join  at  about  the  same 
point  were  it  not  that  when  not  in  fltjod  it  di^ppears  be  Death  the  («urface,  about 
three  niileA  south  of  the  town.  Blenheinx  hat  been  termed  it.  miniature  Ohri«tchuroh, 
doubtless  from  ite  extreme  ffMln<'es.  Conaideriog  this,  its  »treett  are  nofc  so 
straighi  und  wide  as  they  t-houtd  be.  The  Goverument  Building*,  whicli  compriee 
the  Po*t  and  Teleiyfraph  Ofllee*,  Lands  and  Surrey  OtBci's,  Courte  of  Jnstico,  Jmi'.i 
form  a  handsonie  edifice  in  tlip  centra  of  tlip  ttjwn,  whicli  it  well  planted  with 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Picton  by 
mil«  and  about  nine  milee  from  the  sea  by  the  Opawa  River,  which  is  navigable  for 
small  steamer*.  Blenheim  is  lit  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water,  principally  by 
artesian  we  lb      The  population  it  about  3,201). 

The  next  town  in  importance  is  Picton,  the  principal  port,  only  fifty-three  mile* 
by  sea  from  Welliivgton.  This  little  town,  both  in  position  and  appearance,  may  be 
■aid  to  be  the  antithesis  of  Blenheim,  b^ing  mo»t  ptetureequely  situated  at  the  bead 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  and  nestling  among  hills,  some  of  the  higher  ones  ttill 
densely  covered  with  birch  »nd  other  forest.  There  is  frequent  conimunicatiou  with 
Wellington  and  Nelson  by  stean^ers  averaging  5lKJ  toni,  and  vessels  of  1,200  tont  can 
lie  at  ttie  wharf  at  low -water,,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  2&fL.  VesselB  of  the  largest 
tonnaije  can  approach  within  half  a  mile.  The  direct  exportation  of  frosen  meat 
from  Ptcton  commenced  in  1802,  when  16,483  caroa«efl  were  shipped.  Laat  year  the 
Wairau  IVeexing  Company  exported  from  Piclon  for  the  year  ended  31»b  Marelr, 
1869,  mutton,  15,572  carcases,  and  lambfl,  14,067  carcases.  Picton  posaeftes  a 
malliug  establishment  aijo^  producing  for  export,  as  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
barley  grown  on  the  Wairau  Plain  injures  a  ready  market,  A  small  quantity 
of  oysters,  mostly  procured  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  is  annually  exported  from 
Fieton  J  with  culture  the  supply  might  be  almost  indefinitely  incrtasedj  many 
of  the  sheltered  bayt  in  both  rounds  being  well  adapteti  for  the  purpone.  What 
ii  now  being  done  along  the  Marlborough  coast  is  a  mere  tride  (^mpared  with  what 
might  be  accomplished  if  capital  and  knowledge  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  fishing 
induttTj.  Around  the  whole  coa«t,  from  the  month  of  the  Conway  to  near  the 
French  Pass,  the  sea  abonnde  in  fish.  Within  theSoundeand  amongM  the  i^landt  of 
C?ook  Strait,  liapuku,  anapper,  niokl,  barmoouta,  raturi,  kahawai,  and  rock-cod  are 
extremely  plentiful.  Immense  shoals  of  the  iouthern  herring  {Clupert  xaga^c)  and  of 
anchovies  [En^jraHiU  rneras^vkolu*)  frequent  the  inlets  at  certain  st^asons  of  the 
year,  and  quantities  of  fre«h  fish  are  exported  from  thence  to  various  places  within 
the  colony.     As  steamers  arrlTe  at  and  leave  Picton  almost  daily,  shipmente  can  be 
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made  without  detA^  to  all  pArtJ.  Fiotoo  potMMes  a  good  graTital  ion  wat«r<Bupplj. 
Iti  popuUtion  is  about  800  peraoni. 

Uarelock,  situate  at  the  head  of  PeloniN  Sciiindr  is,  as  Um  het^n  already  «tated, 
the  present  headquartf*rs  of  the  tidnber  trade,  Melera.  Brownlee  and  Co/s  sbeam  saw- 
niill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelorus  River,  bereg  onlj  a  mile  or  so  from  the  toirti. 
Between  Pirton  and  Hafelock  Ihi^re  h  a  mail  service  twice  a  week,  t^td  CullensTillo, 
on  the  Mahakipaws  Gold-fieldj«.     The  popytation  of  Hnrelock  it  about  400  persona. 

The  Town  of  Kaikouni,  tlie  grt^uter  part  of  whieh  Is  built  on  a  ridded  fttiini^o- 
beach,  is  situate  at  Knikoura  Pt^ninsula,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district. 
Tlie  town,  with  the  adjoining  Hetiiement  of  small  famia^  forms  one  of  the  most  pio- 
turesque  opots  in  New  Zealaml,  Ijrng  a«  it  doe«  under  the  Seaward  Eaikoura»»  or 
Looker-on  Mountains.  At  the  buck  of  the  ttuwn  tlie  peninsula,  which  is  compoaiid 
of  CrotiR'eO't^rliarj  limoatone,  rises  iibruptlj  for  about  100  ft. ^  and  affords  splendid 
sites  for  dv^elling-hodses.  Kaikoura  is  eonnecled  with  Blenheim  by  a  weekly  coftch 
serriee,  the  distance  being  about  ninety-jSve  mile*.  Thert*  i^  ulso  direct  steaoifljr 
comuiunie itiou  with  Wellington  and  Ljvtteltou.  The  ^>i3pylfttion  of  the  town  is 
about  4i»0. 

Roads  and  Railway m. 

The  onlj  railway  is  that  between  Pieton  and  Blenheim,  about  eighteen  milen  and 
a  half  in  length.  The  trniiu,  starting  from  Fieton,  runs  twice  a  day.  The  railway 
has  been  completed  for  a  di^tanee  of  three  miles  south  of  Blenheim,  and  it  is  in 
contempluti^m  lo  exl«nd  it  as  far  as  the  Awuiere  Hirer,  which  in  shortly  to  ba 
bridged  with  a  railway  and  trallic  bridge  at  a  cost  of  £'il2^500,  a  tender  being  oc- 
Oftpted,  which  will  be  a  very  (freat  botin  to  the  diatnct* 

The  Main  North  Road  to  Nelson,  di:<i taut  seTenty-eight  miles,  ie  a  good  metalled 
road  nearly  the  wholr  way.  It  ruoa  up  the  VVnirvu  Volley  from  Bhnheiiu  for  about 
six  mile^,  crosses  the  Wairau  River  iuk>  the  Kuiluna  Valley^  wiiidt  iit  follows  vlm 
fjar  as  Ha vidock— about  twentj-eight  mi  leu.  It  theu  runn  up  the  Pelorus  and  R4U 
Tallejs,  and  aiftjend*  by  eA»y  i»radient»  in  tlie  Brown  Saddle^  where  it  crosses  the 
boundHry  int<j  Nelson*  An  excellent  coach  aenice — probably  the  Iw'st  in  the  colon j 
— liAa  been  established  for  no  me  years,  the  txiftoli  runDLng  to  aud  from  Nelson  on 
aJteruftie  d:ay«i»  covering  the  dii^tance  in  eleven  hours,  and  another  bi-weekly  coach- 
serTice  has  Intely  been  established  between  Blenheim  and  HttV«dt>ek. 

The  Main  Soulh  Road,  running  over  the  Taylor  Pass  into  the  Aw/itere  VaUoy, 
•lid  thmugh  the  8tArborough,  FJaibourne,  Kekerangu,  and  other  prop«T[ie»,  con- 
neetfl  Blenheim  with  Kuikoura  and  the  south,  and  i*  a  good  road  during  dry 
weather,  although  it  might  b*^  murh  improved  in  places. 

The  portion  between  tlie  Clarence  Hirer — over  which  a  line  brid^fe  was  built 
some  years  ago — and  the  Hapiiku  Biver^  runs  along  the  coast  under  steep  and 
picturesque  hills  novered  with  forest.  During  the  last  two  yearsi  a  rond  has  been 
in  course  of  eonstrmitiou  to  the  sotith  uf  Kaikoura,  between  the  Kahautara  and 
Conway  Rivera.  This  road  will  be  completed  within  the  neit  few  Uionths,  and 
when  fini*bed  will  form  part  of  the  uiain  Cheviot-Kaikaura  Ruad,  and,  beside*  it^ 

great  usefulness  in  opening  up  the  country  through  wliicli  it  pus^ses,  will  also 
Dcome  a  favourite  route  for  tH[>uri8ts,  as  in  many  places  it  jMisses  Lhroi»gh  moat 
picturesque  scenery, 

A  good  road  has  been  formed  up  the  Wairau  Valley,  piusing  through  the  Bauk- 
house,  Erina,  Lansdowu*',  Hillersdeo,  and  Birch-hill  propertie*,  and  connecting 
with  Tophouse,  ju»t  outside  the  boundary,  and  distant  fifty-six  miles  from  lilenheim. 
At  Tophotj.^e  there  is  an  hotel  and  a  telegraph -station,  and  from  thence  a  good  ro4ul 
leads  to  BelgroTe,  the  pre*eTit  terminus  of  the  Nelson  Railway. 

A  coach  runs  twice  a  week  between  Blenheim  and  Watrau  Valley — twenty-ftre 
miles — where  there  is  an  hotel,  a  post-  and  telegniph-office,  and  one  or  two  stores. 

There  is  also  a  good  osri-roftd  running  up  the  Awatere  River — which  it  crosaifii 
and  ref'rc>s#ee  several  times — as  far  as  Mole-sworfh  Station,  about  seventy  milee  from 
Blenheinj.     Between  these  points  there  is  a  weekly  coach'  and  mailseprice. 

There  are  other  minor  roads  and  bridle- tracks  throughout  the  district  toa 
sumerouB  to  apecily. 
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Crown  Land9, 

The  area  af  Crown  landft  at  pr«fl«»t  araiUblo  for  settlement  b  abtjut  200,000 
ocrea,  but  of  thit  area  IB&ifHX)  aerea  are  of  rerr  poor  qualilj,  being  ehieHj  the 
aumaiita  of  bigli,  mgged  couuln.  The  balance  of  arailiible  area  liea  prinoiptiiljr  in 
the  Polorus,  Kai,  and  Wnk  a  marina  Valli»ys,  and  in  the  ^oundi,  aid  will  doubt  lew 
be  reftdiif  taken  up  wben  thrown  open  for  selection. 
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T,  HcTMPHBlES,  Chier  Surrejor. 
General  Phtfthal  Detcriptiom. 

The  Nolaon  L^nd  DiAtriot  comprisea  the  nortli  and  north* west^rti  portion  of  the 
Middle  liland.  the  gffeater  part  being  hi^h  and  monntaiiious,  and  on  the  western 
and  inlftod  ranges  covered  with  dense  forest  to  tht"  buab- limit,  at  from  4i0i<lft. 
to  4,500  ft.  Cape  Farewell,  the  nortlientniost  point,  is  iituated  at  the  weatera 
entrance  of  Cook  Strair,  on  the  south  side  of  which  lie  Goldeit  nr  Slassacre  Baj,  and 
Taanum  Bay,  more  commonly  called  Blind  Baj.  Tli»-  former  deriTes  tta  name  from 
the  ma#nacre  of  a  boat*»  crew  heloni:ing  to  laantaM,  who  Ti^ited  it  on  the  occa^tion  of 
hb  disfoverF  of  New  Zealand  in  lfjt2.  Ai  tli«  heitti  of  the  latter*  which  has  a  depth 
of  fifty 'fuur  fiiile*  from  its  entranee,  sljand*  tiie  town  of  Nelson.  From  Separation 
Point,  oil  the  western  sitie  of  Blir,d  Bay*  a  rainje  of  inaunlmns  from  3.'MJ<)ft.  to 
4r<<00  ft.  in  height  extende  E>Dulbviiird  ro  Mount  Murchismi.  It  eonsists  of  a 
granitic  formation,  with  ulate,  limestone,  and  aamlsione  bchs.  From  Pelorui 
Sound,  ou  the  ea^t.  oomraeDoefl  aiiotl4<*r  mngt*— a  potion  of  which  in  serpentine, 
forming  a  mineral  belt  immediarely  south  of  Nelson  t'ity.  it  renchcB  an  deration 
of  6,0' i} ft.,  and  runs  in  a  eouth- westerly  direction  to  tbe  St.  Arnandi  Range,  ter- 
mil)  a  ting  in  tlie  Spencer  Mounta,in&,  a  large  central  tnaa^  attaining  a  I  ■  eight  of 
8t(H}  ►ft.  above  the  ai*ii-lev^el.  To  the  west  wan!  of  the  Spencer  Kangeii  and  those  on 
the  further  *.ideof  Blind  Bay  are  ihe  Brunnpr,  Lyell.  Marine,  and  Tusnmn  Mounlaina, 
from  5jOt>0ft.  to  6,500  ft.  in  height.  Still  furtiier  westward  along  the  toast  are  the 
Paparoa^  Buckland  Peakfi^  and  Fapahauu  Kf  nuntaiiiiaf  about  l.rili'iji  ii^  at  their  highest 
point,  and  the  VVhakamarunia  Ka^'ge,  eitendinj^  from  Kocki  Point  to  Ciipe  Farewell. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  isulaied  muun tain* masses  here  and  there  through  the 
district. 

The  inland  ^"pencer  Mountain*  are  the  source  of  the  principal  riTers  of  the 
district  south  of  the  Buller  River^  and  are  thus  describt*d  by  Sir  Jntjiys  von  Haast: 
'*On  ihe  aonttiern  slopes  of  thia  wild  niiiinestiLclE  we  find  the  principal  sources  of 
the  Grey^  ur  Puhaturoha  ;  on  its  nortlneast  »id&  the  sources  of  the  Wairau  ;  on  ita 
eastern  side  those  of  the  Aciieron  and  Clarence;  ami  in  the  deep  reeeaaes  of  these 
snow-clad  giants  those  of  the  Waiau-utt,  or  Dilbn:  so  we  may  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  Tokaka  and  Aorere,  whic-h  fall  into  ^ilasaacre  Buy,  thi$  Wangapeka 
and  Molueka,  which  run  into  Blind  Bay,  the  EnrameaaHd  amallfr  itreams,  which 
reaeii  the  sea  on  the  West  Coast  ti>  the  north  of  the  Buller  River,  all  the  rivers  of 
may  size  in  ihf^  northern  part  of  this  island  take  their  rise  in  thi«»  magnificent  chain. "^ 

^leeri. 
Tlie  Buller  River  (Kawatiri)  has  its  source  at  a  point  about  sixty  tnites  south- 
west from  Nelson,  where  it  flows  out  uf  tlie  beautiful  alpine  lake  Rotoiti,  lying 
1,800  ft.  above  ^ea-level  at  the  foot  of  the  lufly  St,  ArTiaud  Range.  Ihis*  river  breaka 
throui^h  the  massive  inonntain  chains  of  the  interior  in  a  transver^nr  or  eas»terly 
direetion,  forming,  where  it  receives  no  tributaries,  a  succession  of  magniHoent 
rocky  gorges,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  finally  diecbargQa  ill 
iratem  into  the  a<;ean  on  the  West  Const.  The  Qowan  River,  a  tributary,  hu  iti 
•oaroe  in  another  exquisite  lake,  Eoioro«,  1,H23  ft.  above  sea-leveh     Other  tributariei 
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of  the  Buller  are  :  the  MaNkiUki,  MaruJA,  Owen,  Maiiri,  and  Inang&huaf  aU  of 
which  take  their  ri»e  m  the  enowy  riidiseB. 

The  Grey  River  (Mawhera),*!*©  diedmi^tig  iti  watert  on  the  West  Coaat,  tAkea 
itv  nvt  in  Lake  Chrifltabel,  near  the  weBt«m  flank  of  the  Spencer  Range,  It  h^m  » 
▼ery  large  basin,  and  tiumeroiis  tributririre,  of  wbiph  the  Ahaum  i«  the  chief. 

The  rirpm  on  the  eastern  aide,  named  abore  ai  taking  their  rise  in  (hia  distriot, 
flow  for  Ihe  most  part  ilrrough  mountam  ranges  and  open  Tallere  utilieed  aa  piu»torttJ 
knd. 

I  Laket, 

The  lakes  ef  the  district  are  alpine  in  character,  surrounded  bj  grand  mountain 
aod  bush  ftcenery.  The  principal  are:  Eot-oiti,  lying  e&»t,  and  Rotoroa  south-east, 
of  Mount  Murchison  J  Matiri,  to  the  we.^t  (►f  Owen  Range,  980  ft.  abore  the  aea ; 
Lakes  Tennyson^  3,614  ft.,  and  Qujod,  2,658  ft.,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Spencer 
Mountains;  Lake  Christabel,  on  their  western  ^ank  ;  Lake  HochBtetter  and  Lake 
Sumner,  the  latter  1,725  ft,  above  sea-lerel,  lying  under  Mount  Emoraon  (6,000  ft.). 

The  plaioi  ol  Lliii  district  are  limited  in  eitent,  the  principal  being  the  Anauri, 
in  the  Talleyt  of  the  Hurunui  and  Waiau-ya,  in  the  centre  of  which  n*ei  a  parti j 
iiolated  niHHS  of  h\\l»  called  the  Pcrcirul  Ranijea,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  Mount 
PerriTfll,  6,335  fL  These  plains,  heitig  w«l]  i-orered  with  natirc  tus^ock-gra^s,  were 
either  purch«8ed  or  taken  up  with  piip-emptiFe  righti  aajpastonil  land  very  sooo 
after  the  coniniencfuient  of  the  scttkmcnf .  The  Waimea  FiainB,  ^lear  Nelson,  with 
the  Lower  Motuekii,  Riwaka,  and  Takuka  Valley  lands,  formed  part  of  tht^  original 
lettlement  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  niid  are  occupied  ino«tly  by  email  seitiers* 
Inland  are  the  Tirauaiea  Flaine,  1,100  ft.  abore  seft-leTcl,  and  the  Maruia,  1,300  ft. 
These  are,  logeiher,  about  30,000  acres  in  eit«nt.  They  are  surrounded  b)  high 
mountains  liearily  timbered,  and  the  land  is  of  only  seeoiid-rate  quality.  On  the 
West  €oa«t  the  level  lands  are  TiJlara  Flat  and  Ikanmlua  Plain»j  in  the  Qrey 
Valley,  Mawhera-iti»  and  Inangahua  Valleys,  lying  on  the  eastern  Hanks  of  the 
Papuroa  coaptal  range.  There  iire  also  open  pakihk  at  Addison*8  Flat,  on  the 
•ouLh  side  of  the  Buller^  and  low  tiwaniipy  lands  on  tlie  north  side  %  northward  is  the 
hieavil;  timbered  country  of  the  special  settlement  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Karamea. 

.  For€tt. 

The  area  of  thi'  district  is  estimated  ub  about  7,0[>0,000  acres,  of  which  the  area 
of  open  land  under  2.^00  ft.  n  altitude  is,  approiimatrly,  l,8«^&,Wfi  aire.*;  »he  at^ea 
of  forest -land  under  2,000  ft.,  about  ],7l&.t^00  acres  ;  open  land  orer  2,Ufi0ft*,  about 
1,470,1100  acres,  including  stjuiniits.  The  forest-lands  may  be  approxim&telj 
estimated  at  3,290,tXW  acres,  including  good  forest,  mountain 'forest,  timber  patches 
in  gidliet^,  &C,  Of  this  area  probably  about  IXN^O^OOO  acres  would  be  the  utmoat 
aTatluble  for  dearing.  Tlie  liinher  on  the  western  side  consists  of  red- and  white- 
pine,  matai  (or  blnckpine),  totara,  ka^^haka  (or  cedar),  rata,  and  occasional  silver- 
pine»  besidii*  black- and  red  birch  {Fag%ut  fujsca).  These  varieties  are  also  found. 
But  in  smaller  areas,  on  the  eB«t^>rn  side  j  birch  preponderating.  A  large  amount  of 
timber  is  u^d  in  the  mining  industry  for  props  and  plankings  and  throughout  the 
distriels  generally  for  shingles,  fencing,  flrewoo<l,  sleepers,  kv.  There  are  forty-two 
aawmills  at  work*,  with  an  output  of  about  I2jO00,CXK>  superHnal  feet  per  annum. 

Nelson  has  little  land  suitable  for  agri culture,  most  of  it  already  taken  up.  On 
ihe  Waimea  Plains  is  grown  excellent  barley,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  exported. 
Oats  and  chaif  are  lent  in  large  amounts  to  the  West  Coa*t  and  elsewhei^.  Hope 
iklso  form  one  of  the  chief  export«.  Wheat,  maize,  rye,  and  root  crops  of  moet 
farieties  are  grown,  and  fruit  is  plcnlifuL  The  weekly  wsge  of  a  farm -labourer  i» 
£0s.  with  boerd  i  witiiout  buard  he  would  receire  &s.  a  day.  Ploughmen  can  get  20a. 
jier  week  with  board  j  without,  7»,  Bd.  a  day. 
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PoMtpral. 
The  ioUl  areft  of  p43tof!il  UndR  held  under  the  Cpowti  hy  111  tetiantii  on  thd 
3tft  March,  1899,  amounted  to  988,686  acres.  A«  the  iigriciiltiirtt!  land  is  limltud, 
settlera  &re  tiiniing  their  ttttention  t^  the  tioib^red  mount&ini-slo|»es  for  gi^a^itig 
ptirpoB^B.  These,  when  the  timber  a  felled  and  burnt,  and  the  ground  sown  witb 
suitable  griiaa,  will,  after  three  to  four  3rears,  eiirrj  about  two  sheep  to  an  acre  on 
fair  soil,  nnd  more  on  the  Umeatoiie  country.  The  coit  of  fuUm^?  and  burnitig 
green  timber  is  from  15s.  to  208,  per  aere  ;  cost  of  mii*d  grass-fteeds  and  sowing, 
about  15ft.  per  acre  j  and  a  good  paliug- fence  on  ordinarj  bash-lands  with  double 
No.  S  wires  at  top  and  bottcim,  witb  i  in.  patings  and  7  in.  posts  «unk  2  fl.  in  the 
ground  I  can  be  er«eted  at  about  126.  per  chain. 

Mining  > 

The  western  side  of  the  Nelson  Distriet  was  a  f«rra  ineognitA  til)  about  the 
year  1863,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in  large  quantities.  Miners  flocked  in  at 
first  fpom  the  other  goldfields  in  New  Zeahiiid,  then  from  Australia,  Califorma*  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  until  in  1865  the  whole  coast-line  was  peopled  from  Broketi 
RtTer  in  the  north  to  Jack«on*9  Baj  in  the  south.  Mining,  at  first  altogether 
alliiviai,  devfloped  into  quart«-reefing,  and  hvdranlic-shiicing  of  large  areiis.  The 
agricultural  liinds  about  the  Q-rej  and  Inangahua  were  taken  up  and  enltivated  ,•  and, 
as  mining  bfcaii^e  a  more  settled  industrj,  the  miners  occupied  and  tilled  the  non* 
auriferous  ailurial  fliuts  in  the  munj  ?nlle?s  :  hence  at  the  present  time  a  number 
of  homesteads  are  scattered  throuuhoui  the  district. 

Reeftou  and  its  neighbourhood  forms  on©  of  the  chief  quartz-mining  districts 
in  New  Zealand  ;  and  tlie  Wcjtt  Coast,  includiug  WestJaod,  bus  produced  about  46 
per  cent,  of  the  lottd  gold  raised  in  the  colony.  The  oldest  all u rial  field  is  at 
Collingwoml.  Among  other  rainenvls  found  in  the  district  are  :  siher,  copper, 
ohrome,  antimony,  manganese^  and  hiBniaiite.  Kxl-ensire  deposits  of  coal  are 
found  on  the  West  Co4ut,  witliin  the  areas  of  the  Grey  and  Buller  Coalfields 
Beterres.  Coal  is  al so  found  in  Collirjgwood^  in  Blind  Baj,  and  in  We«t  Waiig&* 
nui  Inlet;  and  there  are  numeroufl  amaller  art'oa  of  coaibearing  strata  here  and 
there  thronghout,  the  dittrict.  The  output  from  the  mines  at  work  within 
the  dislrict  during  the  year  ending  31  st  Deccmbtfr,  1898,  was  4B5,25S  tons,  of 
which  456,493  ions  were  shipped,  34lt,193  tons  from  VVestport  and  116,300  tons 
froti:  Qrey mouth  Oopper-ore  is  found  in  a  serpentine  rm^k 'format ion  near  Nelson, 
but  the  companies  which  have  worked  the  ore  have  not  hitherto  been  successful — 
the  last  one,  ^' The  Champion,"  failing  from  want  of  sufficient  capital.  Deposits  of 
chrome  ore  are  also  found  here.  Silver  ore  has  been  worked  in  the  Coiling  wood 
District ;  and  at  Parapara,  In  Blind  Bay,  there  are  wideeprt*ad  deposits  of  hematite 
iroii*ore,  combined  with  hmestone  and  coal,  availing  ouly  lor  capital  to  develop  tlietn. 
Therv  is  also  a  small  industry  in  flai.  It  will  be  readily  gathered  from  the  above 
brief  description  that  mining  is  the  ehi*'f  industry  of  th**  Nelson  District.  A  great 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  mining  induttry  on  the  West  Coatft,  in  a  manner 
aim  liar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  on  the  Auckitind  g<dd  fields.  In  the  Reefton 
district  a  large  Englisii  syndicate  has  bought  out  si'veral  properties  of  t[u  art  as*  mining 
companies,  which  have  been  pftyii^g  coiicernf,  although  worked  with  limited  capilal 
and  old-fashioned  machinery,  with  the  view  of  iniroducing  the  newest  methods  of 
workinef  und  the  most  improved  gold- saving  appliunces.  A  number  of  wealthy 
syndicates  are  now  in  the  fii-ld.  and  a  great  revival  has  taken  place  in  prof^pecting 
for  now  reefB,  and  in  developing  uiUTiibers  of  others  known  to  be  auriferous,  tba 
working  of  whicli  has  hitherto  languished  for  the  want  of  capital  to  develop  them. 

The  timber  industry  on  the  West  CcMist  ha*  now  became  a  very  imjwrtant 
trade.  During  tlie  past  year  al^out  1 1  ,(XK}^000  f t*.  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  prin- 
eipally  red  and  black  pine,  have  been  cut  in  this  district  alone  for  export,  and 
silver- pine  has  been  largely  in  demand  for  rail  way  •sleeperrs  for  home  consumption. 

The  chief  town  is  Nebon,  situated  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay,  in  41°  W  S.,  ttiid 
surrounded  on  n\\  sides,  except  the  north,  by  moutit^tns  reaching  an  eleTa.twMw  *^ 
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8,500  ft.  With  ft  mimn  t«mperfttui«  of  &4'6°  Fahr  it  posiefws  a  dinuite  almovt 
uiiequflUed  for  its  bcDeficial  eJTecU  on  invftlidt  lufFering  from  pulmonftnr  diBe^Bef. 
Thpn*  are  manj  pLctureiique  eipola  in  the  Biiburbip  &nd  the  town  UaAt,  with  its 
cleit  tilt 'looking  byiltlingB  ftud  well-iepi  ^ardpHK,  is  onp  of  the  moj*t  charming  spot*  in 
New  Zi^ttliiiiid.  There  it  »ii  old-eKiablULied  Boji^  CoUegf,  and  a  High  School  for 
Qirh,  heaidca  Goiremmeiit  and  other  schoula.  The  Anglican  Pro-Cat hedral,  built 
on  the  eummit  of  a  cenlml  hill,  titeinamhle  m  being  the  site  of  fortiScalioDfl 
er»?(ed  in  I  he  earlj  di&Y«  of  ihe  #ettJement  for  defence  againtt  an  expected  attat  k  ^f 
the  NfttiTPf,  is  a  alriiiiii;  feature.  The  Roman  CathoUc  Churoh,  Conrent,  and 
ichool-bn ladings  C'>Ter  a  lar|^«  extent  of  ground.  There  it  aUo  at  Stoke,  a  email 
Tillage  three  inile!»  from  Nebon.  a  central  Calholie  Orphannge,  surrounded  bj 
grouiida  fuf  coniiderable  area.  There  is  a  good  aupplj  of  eicehent  water  from  a 
reaerfoir  in  the  hill*  at  (he  back  of  the  town,  and  the  f^treet*  are  well  lighted  with 
gaa.  The  seTeral  Goirernment  depart rn en t*  are  housed  in  oise  roomj  building,, 
containing  a  brgp  hall  uc^t^d  for  Supreme  Court  sittinge  and  otlier  piibhc  purpose*. 
Nelson  has  a  sjnall  natund  liarboiir,  formed  bj  a  boalder-bank  running  for  eight  miles 

farallel  to  the  tihore.  drep  enuugh  al  high  tide  to  admit  resaeU  of  1,000  tons  burdex]. 
t  id  a  pnrt  of  call  for  the  Union  SleMmahip  Complin jV  coastal  tteamers,  and  haa 
a  imall  hical  fleet  plji'ig  between  the  West  Coast,  Blind  Baj,  PicloOtand  Wellingtoti. 
The  town  is  reached  from  ihe  eastward  by  a  good  main  road  from  Marlborough. 
A  rail  It  (tj- line  han  been  eoiistrucled  up  cimntrj  to  the  southward  fur  thtrij  aiilea^ 
passing  through  the  farming  villages  cf  iStoke,  Richmond  (borouigh),  Brigiit water. 
Waki'tield^  Fo3thill.  and  Bi'lgrovc.  ijeaving  fur  the  Weat  CoaHt  by  w  good  main  road, 
the  tniTcller  i4tart«i  from  the  Belgrovc  St  aliun  on  one  of  Cobb  iiud  Cu.'s  coaches,  croeaes 
Spooner*s  Hange,  the  Chirke  and  Hope  River  saddle?»  and  enters  the  Buller 
Vallej  al  the  junction  of  the  Hope,  about  sixtj-seven  miles  from  town.  He  then 
enjoys  a  ^ueoe»sion  of  vit-wa  of  mountain  gorgt*  scenery,  and,  after  traversing  « 
gorge  of  se^entfen  miles  in  length,  arrive**  at  the  Lyell,  107  miles  from  bis  startiog- 
point.  This  is  an  alpine  township,  in  a  smull  quarti-niining  mui^hbourhood.  Hei^ 
10  a  fine  ea*t-iron  girder  bridge,  spanning  a  rockv  gorge  of  ihe  Bulli^r,  and  springing 
boldly  from  a  blulf  on  the  iiorthein  side.  At  116  mites  the  junction  of  the  Inangabuft 
with  the  Buller  is  reached,  Ihe  main  roiui  continuing  to  Rtcfton,  with  a  braneh  road 
twenty-eight  mile*  to  Wei-tporl,  which  lor  twelve  miles  pusses  through  tome  of  the 
grandest  rifcr- gorge  scei.ery  in  New  Zealand. 

VVeptporlp  the  tcwii  next  in  importance  to  Nelson^  ii  situated  at  tiie  mouth  of 
the  Huller  River.  The  harbour  is  i^heltfred  from  southerly  gales  by  Cape  Foul  wind 
and  its  outlying  rocks,  and  is  accessible  in  nearly  all  weathers.  A  large  sum  ham 
been  spent  on  a  systen^  at  hiirbour-works,  designed  by  tbe  late  8ir  John  Coode« 
Westport  \*  the  place  of  nhipment  lor  the  coal  uiines  lying  northwnrd  as  far  as  the 
Mokihinui  RiTer  The  character  of  this  coal  for  steam  purposes  stands  alnioat 
unrivalled.  The  long  line  of  eoal-etaiths  (*n  the  northern  bank  of  tiie  river,  with  a 
Eeet  of  -« Team -colliers  loading  alongside,  does  not  fail  at  once  to  impress  a  Ttsitor 
with  a  fense  of  llie  iniptirtance  of  the  trade.  Though  much  hsa  already  been  done, 
yet  the  industry,  from  the  extent  of  the  eoEiI-beanng  strula,  is  capable  of  much  larger 
expansiaT)  when  the  necessar^^  capital  can  be  found.  The  Weat^)ort-Ngakawaii 
Keilway  to  Mokihmni.  connect*  with  the  mines  and  eonvcys  the  coal  to  the  port* 
At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  Rochfurt  platicaUr  nine  miles  from  We^tport,  is  Wai- 
aiangania.  and  on  the  ^dateau  itself  is  Denniston — both  ooahmining  villages.  The 
latter,  built  at  an  «rleTiitiyn  of  1,960  ft,  ii  said  to  be  the  liighest  township  in  New 
Zealand.  On  a  clear  day  it  is  well  worth  a  visit,  for  the  sake  of  en  joying  the 
magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  southern  Alps,  which  reach  their  highest  point 
in  Mount  Cook,  12,349  ft.  high,  aboul  100  miles  south.  South  of  West  port  are 
the  alluvial  gold-mining  ct-nlres  of  Addison's  Flat,  Crouinville»  >ine-mile  Beach, 
and  Charleston. 

From  the  Itiangahua  Junction,  the  main  road  continues  southward  through  the 

Inangahua  Valley,  pssstng  through  cultivated  lands,  which  are  being  gradually  won 

from  the  heavy  busii,  and  at  a  distance  of  1B6  miles  from  Nelson  reaches  the  town* 

■hip  of  Reefton.     Here,  as  at  Westport^are  good  hotels,  and,  a»  iti  every  one  of  the 

h^rger  coB»i  town^,  a  hospital  receiving  a  Government,  gmnt-in-aid.     This  town  waa 
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the  fint  in  New  Zraland  U>  be  lijfbted  bj  eWtrl«?itj.  Through  the  Midlanil  Bnilwaj 
Company's  ext«ttJiioD  of  the  0rey-Branner  Go»ernmefot  liiitf,  Reef  ton  b  now 
ooniiectijci  bj  rail  with  Gnejmoul  h,  from  whence  it  im  for  the  moet  part  supplied. 
About  two  inilei  inland  from  Reieflon  i,s  Black'i  Point  mining  iownahip,  with  ftereral 
batteries  at  work  in  and  ahout  the  place^  a  viiit  to  wliicrh  t»  generally  paid  bj  touriitf 
wiihing  to  we  Bomething  of  thu  gold-minini;  industry.  Other  mnall  rntning  townihip* 
are  :  Boa*manX  Capleston,  Antonio's*  NobleB,  Orwi?ll  Cri»ek^  Uatten*,  Nelson  Cre^k, 
and  Twelve-mile. 

Leaving  Reeftoni  by  raO,  and  paaiing  into  the  Grfj  Valley  through  a  short 
tunnel,  and  by  a  bridge  o»er  the  Grey  River,  Totara  Flat  la  reached,  nineteen  miles 
diatant.  Here  lliere  i»  a  considerable  area  under  ealtivatiou.  SeTen  itiiloi  farther 
on  is  the  decayed  mining  townsliip  of  Ahaura.  Small  townaliipij  are  «pringing  up 
along  the  rail  wmj -line,  and  several  Urge  sawmills  are  working. 

At  the  Grey  River  Gorge,  eight  mile:*  from  Qrejmouth,  we  enter  the  Boroitgh 
of  Brunner.  This  plaee  is  the  oldest  eentre  of  coal-mining  in  the  district. 
Owing  to  the  effect  of  the  coaUsmoke  from  the  coke-ovens  on  the  surrounding  clifFs 
and  bushj  and  the  appearance  of  the  numerous  miners*  cottars  nestling  on  the 
xnountain-slopet^  it  ha«  the  look  of  a  veritable  ''  Black  Country/'  such  as  may  be  aeen 
in  tome  cos  I -districts  in  England. 

Several  large  s^wniilU  are  at  work  between  this  place  and  Qrey mouth,  whioh 
we  reach  at  a  distance  of  IBO  miles  from  Nelson,  the  centre  of  the  Grey  River  from 
its  junction  with  the  Arnold  being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district  al  this 
part.  The  MidUnd  Railway  line,  to  connect  with  Cantefbury  by  way  of  Arthuf'a 
PaMin  the  Otiru  Gorge,  has  been  construGt-ed  on  the  Westlanl  side  of  the  Arnold 
Eiver  to  Lake  Brunner,  the  eastern  shores  of  which  it  skirts  for  some  diitance,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Teremakau  River. 

The  town  of  Greymouth  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Grey  River,  in 
the  Wesiland  District^  and  is  the  shippiTtgport  for  the  produels  of  the  cooj-basin 
included  within  the  area  of  the  Grey  Coalfields  Reserve,  (he  larger  portion  of  which 
lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  in  the  Nelson  Diiitrict. 

Tiie  small  town  of  Cobden  is  situated  opposite  the  town  of  GreTmouth,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  substantial  bridge. 

MoacUif  Tracks,  ^c, 

8itUBte  on  the  coast,,  flftj  miles  north  of  VVestport,  is  the  ^ammea  Special 
Bettlement,  principally  settled  from  the  Nelson  and  Mottieka  Valley  disirictt*.  This 
part  of  the  district  contJains  some  eicellent  but  heavily-timbered  land,  and  is  reached 
from  Westport  by  a  good  road^  connecting  with  the  Westport-Ngakawau  Railway  at 
the  Mokihinui  River.  A  bridle-traek,  al*o,  connecting  with  CoUingwood  and  Golden 
Bay,  is  nt'arly  completed  by  the  Govemment.  This  track  passes  along  rhe  coast 
n^rthwarfis,  thence  up  the  Heaphy  Valley  to  the  Golden  Downs,  and  down  the  Aorere 
Valley  to  Golden  Bay.  Here  again  is  another  coal- basin,  wiijch>  though  of  inferior 
value  to  the  oldtT  deposits  on  tb*'  westorn  side,  it  likely  to  become  of  importance, 
having  at  the  present  time  one  mine  in  full  work»  Another  coal- basin  emta  at 
West  Wftn£aniii  and  Fakawau. 

Tn  the  Aorrre  Valley,  of  which  Colli ngwood  ia  the  port,  alluvial  mining  is  still 
found  to  be  |>ayable,  and  the  countrjr  contains  some  valuable  timber  in  the  upper 
part  not  yet  utilised.  Nineteen  miles  south,  in  Blind  Bay,  lies  the  small  port  of 
,  Waitapu,  from  which  a  considerable  amount  of  sawn  timber  is  exported,  drawn  from 
the  Takai^a  Valley ^  and  brought  down  by  a  steam  tramway  from  the  upper  mills. 
From  the  head  of  this  valley  the  main  road  is  carried  over  a  pass  in  the  Pikikiruiiga 
Range,  3,476  ft.  high,  through  the  villa(res  of  Hast  and  West  Takaka,  Riwaka, 
Motueka^  and  Moutere  to  the  town  of  Richmond,  eight  miles  from  Nelson.  In- 
land are  also  the  villages  of  Ngatimoti^  Dovedale^  Tadroor,  and  Sherry,  each  tfaa 
centre  of  a  number  of  small  farms,  and  all  connected  bj  fairly -good  dray -roads. 

An  inland  road,  partly  bridle- track  ar^d  partly  dray^road,  has  been  made  from 
Nelson  to  Canterbury,  by  way  of  Tonhouse,  Wair.ui  Gorge,  Tarndale,  Clarence 
Valley,  Jollie't  Pass,  and  the  Waiau  Plains.  On  the  Han  me  r,  a  tributary  of  the 
Waiau-ua,   is   a   Government  Sanatorium,   at  an  elevation   of  ],O0Oft.   above  lea- 
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level,  AQ^  among  hiliff  6,00<J  ft.  high,  Here  t}i0re  are  hot  minend  ipringat  mttob 
▼iiittd  bj  p^rwjfip  tufferitig  from  rhcum&titm  and  i»kin-di»ftjiiei.  It  u  Tp»cU©d  bj 
eofeoh  »nd  mil  from  Obriaichurch  in  ten  hours.  The  main- trunk  rttUwdy-lifie  i#  , 
<MinitruQt«d  to  OiiWprd«n,  twelve  milei  north  of  th«  Hurunai,  th«  southern  boundAi^ 
of  th©  diitriot.  Fmm  Cukerden  a  good  oonch-road  p&MOi  through  Rotlverbun  ftad 
Waiaunm  t4>  the  Eatt  Co&st  at  KftikourA^  counecttag  with  Blfinhetm  and  Notaon. 

Crown  ZiandM. 
About  d,004i,(KH)  acret  of  Crown  landi  ttill  remain  unori^upied  m  the  northern 
psri  oi  the  Nalion  District ;    thej^  consist  prinoipaUy  of  high  buih-countrj.  wiUi 
ooouiouml  patch ea  of  good  vallej •lands ^  the    greater  part  hmng  c*lawed  a«  Mcond* 
dasi  land.     Of  thoie,  the  area  op«n  for  selection  to  date  oompnscia  26,1-18 
of  iurveyed    Undi,  and    S<15,264  aeres  uniurTeyed   landi,  of  which  the  ' 
nature  of  soil,  &c  t  have  been  hrieflj  deaoribed  la  the  foregoing;  pages. 


THE  WE3TLAKD  LAND  DI3TBICT. 

W.  G.  ICumrnAT,  Chief  Surtcyor* 

Tbt  Wflsiland  Diatrict  oecupies  the  centrul  portion  of  tli©  wettern  watershed  \ 
of  Ihe  Middle  IsJand,  jouiing  Cariterhurj  on  tlii^  eaai  ^  its  north  and  south 
boundaries  wiih  Nelson  and  Otago  being  the  OreT»  Arnold,  and  Awarua  River*. 
The  mean  length  ii^  SCKi  miles,  and  Ita  arortige  mdui  24  nule9^  11»e  area  ii  4«790 
square  milea,  cotnpofred,  for  the  moet  part,  of  the  great  cM^ntral  snow -clad  mountain 
chaiii  and  ita  out-ruDning  nuigeft,  intersected  bj  narrow  biLi^h-clad  Tallejai  asd 
iubsiditjg  ifToatward  iuto  midubting  plateaus,  riTcr^st rathe,  and  thelving  coaata* 

Physical  Feai h  re*. — Mott n taint. 
The  great  dividing  range  whiuh  constitutes  the  eaatem  boundary  from  Harper ^a 
Fail  to  Mount  Asptrtng  presents  a  magnillcectt  farads  of  snow-  and  iee-clad 
lummiti,  representing  eTerj  aspect  of  mountiiiii  grandeur,  such  aa  spires  and 
battlements  of  rock  protruding  from  ice  and  snow  ;  precipices  of  enorinoua  height, 
with  eiucHdes ;  drifted  eipan»es  of  snow-fields,  feeding  glaciers ;  cafione»  and 
mTioed  foot-hiUe  eoTcrad  to  the  top  with  fore»t. 

^ir»enr« 
A  few  of^tbeie  lead  from  the  foot-hiUa,  and  are  of  small  Tol^int  i  the  otJ 
IM^  fnow-bom  atreani* descending  from  tho  tentral  range,  at  6rtt  in  narrow  goi^ip  1 
iBWDgat  the  mountain*,  but  «preaditig  widely  on  rearihing  the  sea-board  counAav. 
They  are  thai  low  ftliingly  streams  in  winter,  but  swift  deep  nvfrs  in  summer.  In 
tiie  northern  distriL't  all  the  larger  rivera  ojre  bridged  j  and  southward,  ferriet  are 
1  on  ail  the  main  streams,  whioh,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  are  practtoaUj 
nloplable  from  September  to  January. 

ioref/4. 

Generally  apeakitig,  the  whole  of  lUe    district  i»  covered  with  denae  fiorail^^ 
{jrom  the  tea-bea(.b  to  the  grass-grown  top«  of  the  high  rangea,  even  the  gaiint^ 
broken  mountaiu-fa^es  being  wrapped  wit}j  exuberant  faliage.     The  varieties  of  troM 
dilFer  couaidembly  according  to  aoil  and  altitude.     Eam&lu  and  rata  are  the  chier  J 
timbera,  yary  u»pful  for  firewood,  aod,  spread  over  the  whole  eoujttry,  conatiitute  aB 
^moit  iueibaiiaiible  supply.     Biniu  is  the  trhief  milling  timber,  and  thia  aUo 
widely  distributed  from  the  sea-board  lo  the  interior  upLinda.     Valuable  atretebfli 
of  whktf-pina  bull  the  low- lying  depr^aaiou  of  the  coestal  laoda^  and  the  aanw  m^j  I 
be  reoAUtd  eonoeming  ihe  imperiahabla  silvi^r-piue.     Clumps  gf  biaok-pine  ot  gpoa-J 
quelilp  are  met  with,  alao  rarer  patches  of  marketable  totara  ^  wbiXa  aervioeablt' 
oedara  are  acflttered  along  the  flank c  of  the  inland  ranges  and  all  ovtr  the  lower  kiUi 
■cd  plateaux.     The  approximate  arc^a  of   furei^t  equals   ^,S94^dl  aorea,  of  mhiah 
about  B40,5(K»  acres  carry  timber  Ot  for  the  aawmill,  and  soma  9001,786  acrotdn 
MJpiae  rarjeties. 
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A  oomideniWe  sod  -raried  oumher  ar«  dotted  orer  tlie  diitf  fct,  Tio  fcwo  being 
alik^j  but  Turjing  in  character  t  oomprifliJig  mouotain  tarna  j  conttal  tidal  lagoons; 
ihallow  f««d5  ahQ«t8 ;  d««p  mountain -girt  waterB^^all  more  or  lets  forest-locked* 
iwd  pre»*»nting  emrj  farm  of  lacuatrine  faeautj,  ^n  cor]un*!tion  with  their  efflnonli 
thej  form  valuabie  Wftter-wiya  for  light  transport  to  Adjacent  diitricts. 

Soil*. 

The  high  pastoral  uplaniis  hare  a  codtinif  of  rieh  wiouldi,  and  this  contitiuet 
fftirlj  pood  down  to  the  Iieary  timber  lands.  The  Hipine  forest  is  resiclilj  cleared, 
burna  clean,  and  imported  grasaes  grow  luxuriantlyj  cocksfoot  b&ing  the  best,  aa  it 
withfltniids  Are  and  f  rosti.  The  lower  flanks  of  the  mountamt  hold  a  thinner  »oil, 
which  at  present  hardly  repays  the  heavj  labour  of  frlling ;  while  the  lower  heights 
■re  somewhat  abrupt  and  unfitted  for  cultiTation.  A  margin,  rarying  m  wirifch,  of 
fertile  slopes  and  fans  fringrs  the  basea  of  the  hills,  and,  haTing  a  natural  drainage* 
constiiutes  an  area  of  excellent  agricultural  land. 

The  upland  soils  of  the  coastal  undulations  and  tefrsces  are  light  loams  of 
mod*?rrtte  fertility,  which  rest  upon  transported  gravels,  the  drifted  aeoumulations 
of  eroded  hilU,  Ou  the«e  plateaux  are  numerous  "  pakihis/'  or  natural  clearings, 
which  are  mostij  eitensiTe  tracts  of  swampy  laodB*  with  a  peaty  soil  resting  on 
thin  layers  of  impervious  clay,  and  nan -porous  gravels,  or,  in  a  few  cases*  on  im- 
pacted glacitil  moraines  :  these  formations  all  orerljing  looao  drifts.  The  reclanm- 
tion  of  Lheae  area«  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  as  the  bulk  of  them  are  quite  drainable. 

Stretches  of  good  aUuvtum  border  the  riverSj  streams^  and  sea^coast,  and  form 
the  favourite  location  for  Millers. 

C£imai«, 

Th^  climate  is  equable  and  temperate,  remarkably  free  from  storms  and  fogs; 
and  i mm cfl lately  after  bad  weather  the  clouds  roll  inland,  aud  there  is  a  prevailing 
clearness  of  sky.  The  rain-bearing  winds  are  mostly  from  the  north-west  andnortk- 
aast.  The  southerly  winter  gales  usually  coat  the  great  ranges  with  snow^  whioh| 
however,  rarely  falls  below  2,000  ft. 

Ptuttorai  Lands* 

The  total  arm  of  paat^nul  lands  amounU  to  2,002,577  acres,  103,801  of  which 
constitute  hij^h  mountain  grass  districts,  the  balance,  1,808,776  axirm,  comprising 
the  ordinary  buah-eUd  oountry^  much  of  which  is  quite  inaccessible  to  ttock.  All 
over  the  coastal  lauda,  along  Ihe  slopM  of  the  lower  hills  and  in  the  bottomi  of  the 
valleys,  large  herds  of  cattle  are  bred  and  fattened  on  the  denue  undergrowth  of  the 
JbretL  The  tutsook  herbage  of  the  high  lauds  1^  being  gradually  used  by  sheep  - 
farmers,  and  in  the  near  future  these  n&turat  pastures  will  support  large  flocks. 

Agricultural  Land*. 
The  agricultural  Lands  comprise  some  307*344  acres  of  forest  and  16,440  acres 
of  open  surface,  auch  as  swamps,  grass^growu  river-beds  and  fringea,  4c.  The  bulk 
of  tbe^o  lands,  when  oioared  of  bush,  grow  abundance  of  root-crops,  especially 
tiimip«,  which  are  much  used  for  fattening  purposes.  The  even  and  moist  tempsca- 
ture  encourages  the  almost  uninterrupted  growth  of  gr&ss  and  clover,  which  a^re 
very  luxuriant,  and  favour  stock-raising.  Oats  are  al«o  grown  abundantly  (or  local 
consumption,  and  for  the  mast  part  are  cut  into  chaff.  Year  by  year  the  imports  of 
pot-atoes,  fruits,  butter,  and  fat  stock  are  decreasing,  owing  lo  increased  Iocs!  pro- 
duction. 

JUsoisff  qf  Communicaiion. 

The  diirriot  is  fkirly  w«ll  provided  with  means  of  commiiiiimtioD.  The  railway 
now  extends  from  Hokitika,  vid  Qreymoutii,  to  Reef  ton,  branching  at  Stillwater  to 
Jackson*  in  the  Upper  Teremakau  ;  and  a  further  exiention  to  Otira  is  now  being 
constructed.  Cotielies  twice  a  week  connect  with  Canterbury,  ew  Arthur's  Faes 
And  ply  daily  between  Koss,  Hokitika,  Kumara,  Greymoulh,  und  the  neighbouring 
towns  I  while  onee  a  week  a  mad  is  conveyed  on  liorteback  southward  to  GKU«spie*B 
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Be&cli,  and!  onG<*a  fortnight  to  Jackson^fl.  Baj.  A  subBidiied  steamer  runs  beifr««ii 
Hokidka  and  the  nunriProuB  southern  ports  fn  far  ai  Jackson's  Baj,  pljmit  every 
two  montlie,  tlin-^  enabling  sel iters  to  obtain  anppliea  and  lo  uliip  their  cattle  and 
prorluce  to  market.  The  Govtninieiit  Ueairter  al>«o  eallt  at  Big»  Jackfton's,  and 
Bruo«  Bets  oo  her  quarterlj  trips  from  Dunedin.  Steamers  also  trade  regularlj 
Detween  Hokitika  and  Gnj mouth,  and  other  parts  of  tbo  rototij.  The  Mam  South 
Roadf  whicli  for  marij  milt-a  i<liirt»  the  foot  of  the  main  range,  has  been  *o  greatlj 
improred  of  iate  jefln*  tliat  the  trarrllej'  can  iiu«r  ride  cmnfortobly  and  »afelj  9^ 
Haast  Pa««  right  tliroii|?li  into  Otago.  Numeroui  bridle-tracks  branrh  from  the 
truok  line  to  Tarious  points,  whilv  the  large  open  river*  beds  likewise  give  aoceat  to 
the  cotiDtrj  on  either  hand.  From  Jackson's  Bay  horse-tracks  have  bet* n  mtde,  m& 
OtMsade  Eirer  and  Barn  Baj.  to  open  up  the  Bouthernmost  country.  Sundry  eoUt 
TArying  in  hftight  from  I^S^JOft.  to  orer  7,CXX>  ft »  leading  down  the  oeiitral  range^ 
hftTe  boen  explored,  mapped^  and  during  tlie  summer  months  are  ero««ed  from  iLme 
io  time  by  experieneed  moiintaineeri.  Of  these  depresaione,  the  only  sub-alpine 
saddle  is  Haaot.  PaAs,  all  the  others  being  liable  to  blocks  by  winter  mows.  A 
coach-road  over  Arthur^s  Pass  and  a  horse- track  through  Haast  Pass  hare  been 
made.  Another  bridle-road  ts  also  in  courae  of  cotittruction  ncross  Whiteotnb«*i 
Past,  but  between  these  points  no  trans-insular  road  exists.  Tracks  hafe  alsio  been 
constructed  giving  eaay  access  to  the  Franz  Josef  and  Fox  glaciers,  and  in  the  fuiuref 
aa  population  increaS4*fl,  doubtlrss  touri»t  and  stock  tracks  will  be  constructed 
along  many  of  the  interTcning  routes  From  Okaribo  northward  the  district  is  in 
direct  telegraphic  commuiiicatton  with  the  rest  of  the  colony. 

HarhoMfM  and  PoH*. 

The  harbours  and  ports  of  Westlatid  are  the  following  :*- 

0reymoutb,  twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  Hokitika  t  EitensiT©  harbour- works 
bare  been  carried  out,  A  breakwater  or  sea-wall  extends  some  ^,392  ft.  seaward  fronn 
the  mouth  of  the  rifer  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  north  side  1,125  ft.,  with  internal 
hair  tide  training  walls,  the  result  being  an  average  depth  of  water  on  the  bur  of 
30  9  ft,  at  high  water  and  of  from  H  ft.  U  16  ft.  at  low  water.  Vessels  of  1,000  tons 
can  now  come  alongside  the  wharf.  There  is  herthflge  accommodation  of  1,824  ft,^ 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  12  ft  to  16  ft*  at  low  water-  The  principal  exports  ar© 
gold,  coal,  eoke,  and  timber.  The  number  of  vesBels  that  entered  the  port  during  the 
year  1898  was :  485  steamers,  tonnage  149, 44X} ;  29  aailing-Tes^elB,  tonnage  4,375  : 
lieing  a  tot*l  tonnage  of  153.776  for  the  year.  The  train  run«  down  the  wharf.,  and 
the  coal'trucks^  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  are  lifted  and  emptied  into  tho 
TeBBel's  liold  by  ro*'an«  of  powerful  crane*«j  of  which  there  are  siXt  with  capftfitice  of 
from  \\  ions  to  12  tons,  so  that  everr  encouragement  is  giten  to  quick  despatch. 
116,300  t<>u9  of  coal  and  12,065,000  superficial  feet  of  sawn  timber  were  exported 
during  the  year, 

Bokitika:  Two  training- walls  have  been  constnicted,  the  one  on  the  north  sid« 
bein^  about  2,000  ft,  long,  while  that  on  the  south  is  670  ft.  The  bar  is  one  of 
shiftmg  sand,  and  the  depth  at  high  water  Taries  from  9  ft.  to  15  ft.,  while  in«ide  the 
depth  I*  from  6  ft.  t^>  22  ft.  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  up  from  the  entrance*  For 
ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  the  port  is  u£UHlly  safe  for  Tcsaels  drawing  8  ft.  %o  10  ft. 
of  water.  The  berthage  space  amounts  to  1,<K)0  ft.,  with  from  18  ft.  to  22  ft*  of 
water.     The  principal  eiports  are  gold  and  timber, 

Okarito,  if ty  fire  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika  :  A  bar  harbour,  sometimea 
completely  blocked  by  a  high  sand  bank  thrown  up  by  heary  seas*  When  open,  the 
entrance  is  good,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  10  ft.  There  is  a  small  jetty  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  entrance. 

Brnce  Bay»  ninety-Hfe  roilei  south-west  of  Hokitika;  An  open  roadstead,  well 
sheltered  from  the  south  and  south-westerly  winds  by  Heretaniwha  Point,  whioh 
juts  out  fully  a  mile  to  the  northward.  Good  anchorage  in  18  ft*  of  water  opposite 
the  Green  Rock,  which  stand*  up  out  of  the  water,  0ood  boat-landing  with  aboTe 
winds  on  a  smooth  sandy  beach. 

Paringa  River,  104  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika:  Open  roadstead.  Veaaeb 
coming  in  and  out  should  gire  Hauata  Reef  (off  the  north  bead)  a  wide  berth. 
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There  ii  aIbo  &  iunken  r^f,  kwasIi  kI  low  wiittfr,  in  the  oiiddle  af  llie  b»jr,  and  tk 
dftnjEt.<rau»  sunheii  rock  jittt  off  tlie  »outh  head,  two  or  thriN*  chftins  awaj,  faeing  ft 
i.mall  mndj  bar,  and  right  abrcmAt  of  the  trig.  »lalion.  Vcaieli  lie  inside  and  a  lil^le 
to  tli«  northward  of  iUit  rock,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore,  and  are  quite 
«afe  with  ioutherlj  wind^. 

Htiast  RiTer,  118  miles  »outh'Wf>flt  of  Hokitika  :  A  conitaDtlj-ahiftinft  bar  at 
entrance,  whieh  ia  nearly  opposite  anfl  a  little  to  the  »ouihward  of  the  Alhambra 
Eoek  This  rock  fttandfl  well  out  of  the  water,  and  TeBsel«  eDtenog^  eati  go  on  either 
tide  with  ♦afetj.     Average  depth  of  water  on  bar  from  6  ft.  to  H  ft. 

Okuru  and  Turn  bull  Riterf,  13ft  milei  south- wett  of  Hokitikar  Theee  riTen 
join  junt  inside  the  entrance  Qood,  itraight  channel;  average  depth,  8  ft.  to  10ft. 
The  port  b  well  »helt*'red  by  Open  Bav  T«land»,  whicli  lie  aboyt  three  miles  awa/f 
juet  opposite  the  entrance,  hearing  a  tride  west  of  north.  A  dangertiu^  reef  lien  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  auiith-wpst  point  of  the  imaller  inland,  and  imme- 
diately to  the  north-weat  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  la^t-named  point  to  the  extreme 
end  of  Jackson's  Head. 

Jflckson'ii  Bar.  1^3^  miles  flouth-weet  af  tfokitika:  Good  shelter  and  anchorage, 
open  onljT  to  north-east,  with  12  ft.  of  wat^r  within  a  few  chains  of  shore,  Jackson's 
Head  runs  out  about  one  mile  ^and  a  half  in  a  north -easterly  direction  from  the 
southern  end  of  tlie  bar.  This  is  the  oelj  ocean  harbour  on  the  eooat  of  West  land, 
and  could  he  converted  into  a  irst- class  port  at  oottiparativelj  small  cost*  No  doubt 
Jackfton'e  Bay  will  eventually  form  a  great  coal  port,  ae  indication!  of  coal  are  found 
from  the  tmy  to  Tauperikaka,  a  di0t.anc«  of  thirtT  milea.  Moreover,  the  recent  die- 
covery  of  a  procticftble  pass  through  the  main  range,  md  the  Wsiatoto  and  Axiut 
Rivers,  will  make  it  in  the  near  future  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Lake  Wanaka  country « 

Big,  or  Awarua  Bay,  2C»0  miles  south- we«t  of  Hokitika  :  At  the  eitreme  south- 
weat  corner  of  Westland.  An  open  road«Lt4)^ad,  sheltered  from  east  and  sotith-weat 
winda  ;  24  ft.  of  water  on  south  side  aneliorageand  30  ft.  on  north  sidejusi  o|}posite 
Crayfish  Rock,  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  northerly  winds. 

Steamers  have  also,  in  past  jears,  entered  the  Teremakau,  Waitaha,  Wataroa, 
Wanifanoi,  VVaiatoto,  and  A  raw  at  a  Rivers,  all  of  which  have  barren  trances.  The 
Cascade  River  ia  likewise  navigable,  though  no  steamer  has  as  yet  been  in  ;  and  goods 
ftod  pas»enger«  are  aUo  landed  at  the  roadsteadft  of  Saltwater^  Oille*pie*9  Beach, 
and  Abbey  Rocks. 

Tbvms. 

Brunnerton  :  A  bor«>ugh  of  about  1,200  inhabitante  ;  is  a  ooal-mining  centre. 
Coke  and  fire-clay  bricks  are  also  manufactured.  Railway  communication  with 
0rejmouth  Fort,  Reef  ion,  and  Upper  Te  re  makau. 

Qreymoiith  BorougVi :  Population,  9,345  ;  the  shipping  port  for  Grey  Valley. 
Railway  communication  with  Reef  ton,  Upper  Teremakau,  and  Hokitik*.  Railway 
workahop«,  found ry,  and  quarries.  The  principal  business  portion  of  the  town  u 
built  on  Native  land,  rent«  being  paid  to  the  Public  Trustee*  who  d  is  tributes  th«m 
to  Natives  entitled  thereto. 

Kumnra:  Borough,  of  1,150  inhabitants.  This  is  a  briiik  mining  town,  and  is 
probably  the  largest  hydraulic-sluicing  mining  centre  in  New  Zealand.  It  has  two 
suburbs— Diltmanatown  and  Larrikin's — with  populations  of  467  and  162  reapectively. 

Hokitika:  Borough,  of  2,494  inhahitant^.  This  is  a  pretty  town,  the  political 
capital  of  Wesiland,  Ibe  pott  far  shippitig  and  centre  of  iupply  for  a  number  of  little 
townifLhip9,  and  for  the  whole  district  south  of  Teremakau. 

Ross  ;  Borough,  population  750.  A  clean  and  neat  little  town,  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  mining  district*  with  a  few  good  sluicing  claims  on  a  large  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  several  small  mining  centres,  such  a«  Staffbrd, 
Kanicri,  Wood  stock  t  Rimu,  Blue  Spur,  Okariio,  and  Qilie»pie*s. 

Mininif  and   MitufraU, 

The  District  of  Westknd  contains  the  greatest  area  of  alluvial  auriferoui  ground 
on  the  West  Coast. 

All  the  Weitland  rivers  carry  more  OT  less  gold,  but  the  two  great  golden  riven 
are  the  Araliura  and  Waiho,  the  bars  and  ripplei  in  which  appear  to  be  repleoiihed 
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north  and  soutb  of  those  Unvit<9  the  plain  U  interspened  with  undalattng  nad  biUj 
couiitrr. 

This  preat  pl&irt  stretchM  weilward«,  rifling  and  merging  into  downs  and  hiU», 
which  again  extend  weitwurd  and  mi>rg«  int^  the  Southern  Alps  and  the  offahoot« 
therefrom.  Bunltit  Penineula,  which  haa  an  area  of  about  250,000  atTes,  ic  wholly 
compost'd  of  ridgen  and  htU»,  de(?p1j  inter»pet«d  by  bnslna  and  gullio»f  the  result  of 
volcanic  action. 

The  Boutheru  Alp§.  which  form  the  backbone  of  tht?  i»tand^  are  a  continQOUA 
chain  of  mountain s,  with  a  tueoeMton  of  magnificent  peaJLa^  attaining  th«ir  culmi- 
nating point  in  Mount  Cook,  or  Aoruigi,  12,349  ft.  above aea-leirol ;  there  are,  betide*, 
tiumerou*  peaka  ranging  in  aftilude  between  7tO<JO  tt.  and  1 0^000  h  Olfahooto, 
extending  to  great  dintAnees  eastward  and  iouth-ea»twan3  from  the  main  range, 
attain  eleTationa  of  B,0O0ft.  to  9,00U  ft.  On  thew  mountain- ranges  are  nuraerouB 
and  extensive  glacieri,  from  whtch  «»ma nates  the  rtver-Rv«tenn  of  the  dii*triet.  eom- 
prieinir  the  Waiau-ua,  about  1(X*  miles  in  length  j  Hnrunut,  86  miles  ;  Waimakariri, 
9(1  miles  i  Rakaia,  SS  miles ;  Asbburton,  94  miles ;  Rttngit4ita»  74  miles :  the 
Waitaki  and  its  main  feeders,  110  mUet.  These  rivers  rush  down  from  the 
mountain -gorges,  through  the  intervening  ranges  and  hills,  and  traverse  the  plains 
to  the  sea.  The  cbannels  on  the  plains  are  ihallowt  and  extend  in  some  instances 
orer  a  mile  in  width. 

These  rivers  serve  as  outlets  for  a  portion  of  the  Lake  nTstem  of  the  Middk 
Island,  Lake  Sumner  being  connected  with  the  Humnui  Lakes  Coleridge  and 
Heron  with  the  Eak&ia,  and  the  Mackenzie  Country  lakes — Tekapo,  Pukaki,  and 
Ohau^-witb  tlie  Waitaki.  Another  importAnt  lake  is  that  known  as  Lake  Elk^mere, 
wevt  of  Bank«  Peninsula ;  it  is  i»eparated  from  the  oceaja  bv  a  narrow  fih ingle- spit 
onlj  5  chains  across  at  one  point,  through  which,  at  certain  seasons,  the  flood  wntefs 
foree  a  channel  to  the  m^ 

Ciimat0. 

The  climate  of  Canterbury  is  well  suited  to  Europi^ns.  It  resembles  that  of 
Great  Britain,  but  on  the  plains  is  fkr  more  eqaabie,  the  mean  dailj  range  of 
tem|^erature  being  17'10^  Fabr,  Obserfationa  taken  «b  Lincoln  (fourteen  miles  from 
Ohnstchtusoh)  for  &  period  of  ten  years,  ending  Deoeinber,  1892,  give  the  following 
ro»idt»  t  Barometer^  reduced  ta  32  Fahr.  and  sea-level,  ZO'OG  m, ;  mean  maximum 
daiU  temperature^  6 1" 47''  ;  moan  minimum  daily  temperature »  43  37'  r  mean  avem^e 
temj>eruturi>,  52  37".  The  extremes  of  temperature  were  92f^  and  22""  Fahr.  The 
rainfall  for  the  §ani«  period  aTeraged  26*809  in.  per  jinuum,  the  extremes  being 
35 '287  in.  in  1886  and  14836  in.  m  1890.  The  average  annual  number  of  dajs  on 
which  ram  fell  waa  123,  the  extremes  being  149  in  1887  and  98  in  1891.  SnowfaHs 
arc  very  light  on  the  pLiins,  hut  in  the  high  uplands  the  ^^limate  is  much  colder  and 
more  severe.  The  changes  of  weather  and  teutperature  are  sudden,  oalmfi  and  gales, 
rain  and  sunstiine,  heat  and  cold  alternating.  The  prevailing  wind«  are  north-east, 
south -west,  and  north-west-  the  last  a  hot  wind.  The  t^Umate,  as  a  whole,  is 
splendidly  healthy,  bracing,  and  most  enjoyable, 

FtntmiaHon  and  SetHitment, 
The  district  was  occupied,  in  the  first  instaitce,  by  settlers  sent  out  by  ibe 
Canterbury  Ajsoelation,  which  was  formed  in  1848,  and  incorporated  by  Hoyai 
Chsrber  in  184^,  under  the  auspices  oi  prominemt  men  in  England,  including  the 
ArchbiAliop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Lytlellon.  The  step  wns  not  taketi  until  after 
due  inquiry  OS  to  the  most  suitable  part  in  which  to  estublbh  a  settlement.  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  George)  Grey,  at  tiiat  time  GuTerTior,  recommended  the  Wairarapa, 
but  it  wai  finally  decided  to  take  over  from  the  New  Zealand  Company  a  triut  of  the 
Canterbury  Plains,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Cooper.  Captain  Thomas,  thaagetit 
of  the  association,  who  bad  advised  the  selection,  superintended  the  surveys  and  the 
preparations  for  receiving  intending  settlers.  The  original  intention  of  the  foundera 
was  that  the  settlement  should  be  independent  and  complete  in  itself,  and  should 
embrace  only  such  persons  as  were  members  of  the  Cliurcdi  of  England  and  vf«re 
pproved  of  by  the  aesociatioQ.  This  was  frustrated  by  the  influx  of  numben  of 
persons  of  all  classes  and  beliefs.     The  first  body    of   enngrantfi  arrived  at  Port 
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Coop«r  oil  the  16tb  DeNTcmber,  1850^  and  tb@  aettle^ment  remaincii  under  the  control 
of  tUe  Oflfloctation^  ae  directed  bj  &  committee  of  mAnagDment  hi  Englunrl.arHl  under 
the  ftctiTe  perional  supenriiicra  of  Mr.  Johti  Robert  Qtxilej,  unKl  1853,  when  the 
whole  of  CftDterbiiry  became  n  proTince  of  Kevr  Zealand  bir  thti  proriiionB  of  *'  The 
ConAfitution  Act,  1852." 

Thenceforward  the  control  of  the  Bettlement  was  Tested  in  the  Superintendeol 
•%[id  the  Proirineial  Counoil.  The  first  Supennt'endent  was  Mr.  James  Edward 
Fitj&G^rald,  who  held  office  till  1857 ;  he  wa*  followed  id  siifceMion  bj  Mr*  WilliitTQ 
3efton  Moorhonie.  1867-1863  ;  VI  r.  Samuel  Bealey,  1863-I86fi  j  Mr.  Moorbati»e 
again  till  1868  j  and  Mr,  William  Rolle&ton  till  ill**  abolition  of  the  provinces  in 
1876,  when  the  dbtnct  came  directlj  under  the  ci>ntrol  of  the  General  QoTemment. 

Internal  CommumeaHon. 

In  DO  part  of  New  Zealand  ari«  the  meana  of  com muui cation  better  than  in 
Canterbury,  The  natural  facililie»  of  the  couutry  have  been  abundantly  supple- 
mented by  railways  and  roads.  Ljttelton  the  chief  port,  is  csotifiected  by  rail  with 
Christcliurch,  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole  district.  From  Christchurch  the 
main  line  extends  northwards  to  Culrerden,  a  dist^ince  of  69  milea  i  nouthward  the 
mmin  trunk  line  runs  to  Waltaki,  138$  miles.  These  lines  tap  and  serve  the  whole 
coaatal  district,  and  the  lands  adjoining  on  the  western  side.  As  feeders  to  thefe 
trank  lineSf  eight  bmnch  lines  hare  been  constructed  westward,  and  two  linoa 
south-eastward  j  the  former,  in  most  iustaooesp  ei tending  to  the  ftM>t  of  the  bills. 

Combined  with  the  railway  system  is  a  complete  network  of  main,  district,  and 
xabsidiary  roads,  extending  into  all  parts  of  CaDterbury.  The  total  length  of  rail' 
w»ys  is  455  miles,  and  the  roads  probably  exceed  1 0^000  iiulos  in  the  ai^gregate. 
The  completion  of  this  splendid  sjstcrn  is  due,  purtly  to  the  foresight  of  the  original 
settlers,  partly  to  the  exertioni  of  the  Prorint^ial  Gorernment,  and  partly  to  the 
railway  and  public*  works  policy  of  the  late  Sir  Julius  Vogel. 

Oealoffical  Formation. 

According  to  Sir  James  Hector,  the  main  western  ranges  are  composed  of  Upper 

PalipozotQ  rocks,  haring  at  their  base  exteusiTe  plains  of  Tertiary  fluviatile  formic 

tion,  with  occasional  protruding  ridges  of  Upper  Mesozoio,  forming  low  mouTi tain- 

subordinate  to  the  main  axis.     Banks  Peninsula  coostste  of  basic  roloanic 
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Area,  I^ature^  f^^d  Disposition  of  Landt. 

The  area  of  the  Canterbury  Laud  District  is  9,601,045  aereSt  of  which  tho 
estimat?^d  area  of  forest  land  is  516,030  acres.  Forest-lauds  are  found  in  Baiik« 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Mount  Peel  and  Waimate  districts,  where  the  timber  conateLe 
chiefly  of  rimu,  totara,  and  niat&i  j  at  the  sources  of  the  Waiau-na,  Ashley,  Wai- 
makariri,  Bakeia,  and  Hopkins  Eirers,  at  Lakes  Ohau  and  Sumner,  and  near 
BpringHeld  and  Methven,  the  limber  in  these  localities  being  mostly  nutive  beeoh  j 
and  near  Oxford,  whure  the  beech  is  interspened  with  rimu,  totam,  matai,  &c. 

The  lands  of  Canterbury  may  be  classed  approximately  as  follows  i  Firat  olas«, 
2,046,071  acres;  second  class,  5^207,173  acres;  third  class  (barren  lands  and  landU 
of  iuiall  value),  2,350,801  acres  :  total,  0,&:)4,Ot5  acres. 

The  disposition  of  lands  was  in  1899  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Crown  lands  disposed  of  for  cash  (in eluding  land  granted 
under  Midland  Railway  Act,  398,475  acres,  but  deduel^ 
ing  lands  repurchased  for  settlement — 101,417  acres),,, 

3.  Lands  held  on  deferred  payments 
A,  J^nds  held  on  perpetual  lease 

4.  Lands  held  as  leaseholds  in  }>erpetuity 

5.  Lands  held  in  occupation  with  right  of  purchaae 

6.  Lands  held  as  village- homestead  special   settlements 
7    Lands  held  as  small  graaing>runs 

8.  Lands  held  as  grating- farms  (on  Cheviot  Estate) 

9.  Pastoral  lioenies     ... 


No.  of 

Area  in 

Boldera. 

Acrea. 

3.881,176 

40 

13,182 
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175,835 

IS 

1.412 

358 
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m 

138,698 

41 

45.691 

112 

8.422.163 
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10.  Sppcial-ieitleiuent  ouooiationH 

11.  KeseTTet  uid  Grown  landt  held  under  ItfinpomrT  t>cctjpa< 

tioD  lic^nsefl  (area,  91,230  aoraft,  included  in  12  and  16) 

12.  Area  of  land  rcBer ved  and  granted  utider  variotiB  kcU  (e%- 

L-lutiTe  of  Midland  Bailwaj  land,  included  in  I) 

13.  Land  piirc1ia#ed  and  diBposed   of  under  Land   for  Settle- 

ments Act*  (included  in  4»  7,   10,  and  11  ;  600  holders, 
94pieO  acr«*) 

14.  Grown  lands  open  for  teleetiou 

15.  Crown  ianda  being  prepared  for  selection  .,,  ., 

16.  Barrett  land#,  and  lands  for  Future  divpoeal 


No,  of 

Holdere. 

37 

467 


AroaiD 

Aorea. 

4,433 


769,716 


12,025 
la  1 1.720 


Total  ...  .,,  ...  ...        2.150      9,604,045 

In  eipl&xiatjon,  it  maj  be  notfld  tbat  No.  1  oompri***  the  fret'bold  lauds  cnan- 
fejod,  and  that  tenantjs  of  Noi.  2.  3,  and  5  bare  the  right  of  acquirmg  the  freiahfild, 
which  18  not  the  caM  with  tenants  of  Nod.  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12«  and  13.  Crown  tandi 
14,  open  for  ielectton  ;  15,  beinn  prepared  for  selection. 


proper  are  : 


SqIIs. 


The  Bouthrm  Alps  and  mountains  adjoining  are,  owing  to  their  great  altitudci. 
iubjeet  to  disint^gratiun,  and  form  for  the  iPO*t  part  rock^  barren  wastes* 

The  lower  ranges  and  hiJls*  the  high  tablelands,  and  tbe  light  Btonj  portion!  of 
the  plain  form  the  pastoral  areaa. 

In  the  northern  and  southern  dittricts  and  in  the  great  central  plain  are  the 
agricultural  area*.  This  latter  class  of  land  comprises  rich  alluTial  tracts  about 
CbeTiot,  Raugiora,  Kaiapoi,  Lincoln,  Ellesmere,  Longbeach,  Temuka,  and  Waimate, 
and  the  splendid  plain-  and  down-lands  which  extend  from  Cheviot  to  the 
Waitaki, 

Banks  Peninsula^  wliere  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  ?olcanic  nature,  though  exceedlnglj 
biilj,  hat  alluTial  areas  in  the  Tallejs  and  about  the  bays. 

Fatturatff  and  Grinpa. 

Below  a  certain  l«^Tel,  the  mountainous  and  hillj  regioni,  and  the  high  upland 
country  in  the  western  and  northern  part,  are  ooTercd  bj  natire  graasee,  with  an 
admixture  of  En;glish  fomgo-planis  where  the  character  of  the  soil  and  other  oircum* 
stances  are  faTourable. 

The  pasturage,  which  is  rery  suitable  for  sheep- farming,  is  taken  full  iidrai^tage 
of  bj  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown,  and  is  used  to  aome  extent  by  freeholders. 
Tlie  light  ttony  portions  of  the  plain  also  contain  natire  grass  lands,  well  adapted  to 
merino  sbftep.  i 

The  lower  bills,  downs,  and  better  kinds  of  plain-eountry  bftre  b««u  widelj 
cultivated,  and  h»Te  proved  well  fitted  for  the  production  both  of  cereals  and  of 
groases. 

The  chief  crops  grown  in  Canterbury  Provincial  District  are  wheat,  oals,  barley, 
tumipB,  rape,  clover*  and  grass-  teed  j  while  amongst  other  oropa  produced  are 
maize,  rye,  peas,  and  beans. 

Of  the  cereals,  wheat  is  the  mo»t  largely  grown,  and  was  for  many  jears  a 
large  item  of  export.  In  the  season  189S-99  the  area  under  crop  for  threshing  was 
^49,852  acres,  yielding  an  average  of  33 '65  bushels  per  acre,  or  8,409,166  bushels  in 
all,  equal  to  nearly  two*thirds  of  the  whole  yield  for  the  colony* 

Oats  also  are  very  Buoc«iBfully  grown,  the  figures  for  the  same  period  being 
142,748  acre*,  which  yielded  5,8dO,l32  bushels  ;  or  an  average  of  41-26  bushels  per 
MSre,  or  over  one*  third  of  the  total  yield  for  the  colony. 

Barley   of  superior  quality  is  also  produced,  the  igures  being  14,600  acrei»  \ 
675,931  bushels  i  average  per  acre,  4629  bushels,  or  more  than  oue-third  of  tot-al 
yield. 

Q^rass* seeds  are  abundantly  grown,  cocksfoot  mainly  on  the  splendid  Banks 
Peninsula  country,  sad  ryegrass  throughout  the  land  district. 
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Potatoes^  wticli  yield  crops  of  exc^llflut  quftlity,  were  grown  in  1898-99  on  12,132 
acros ;  tumips  and  rap©  w#re  grown  on  207>407  at'rei,  aod  the  oomhined  iimi  of 
other  crops  grown,  tnt^rluitiiTig  rye^  peiu^  beans,  n^aiiffold»,  beet,  enrrott^  and  oniooa^ 
W&8  1:2,8(>6  acres.  The  &rea  of  wbeai,  oars,  and  barley  for  fodder  waa  61,343  m?T9^ 
The  area  ploughed  and  laid  down  in  English  graces  wr«  1,312,494  aceaa.  Surf&ce- 
■own  lands  comprised  342,317  acre*.  Tlie  totnl  area  under  crop  waa  699iG8t  aenn, 
and  the  area  broken  up  but  not  in  orop,  H,&)'£  aeret.  Plantaiiooft,  •sciti»ire  of 
private  gardens^  occupied  an  area  of  31.796  acres. 

Stock. 

The  pfttioral  and  agiioultural  lands    provide 
Diunber  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  other  stock. 

plains  hae  been  much  enhftoced  and  the  carrying  oapacitj  thereor  greatly  incr«a«ed 
by,  the  water-nM?e  iyslem*  which  supplies  water  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  dry  areas,  and  enable«  the  country  to  be  oectipied  in  stnaller  holdings  than 
would  otherwise  be  poeeible. 

The  foibwing  imhle  sbowe  the  extent,  oo«tf  aud  other  partictilans  regmrdia^  tW 
w»ter>race  »ystem  in  th«  »GT«cal  ooimtiea  in  189^  i^^- 


grazing  and  fodder  for  a  lar^ 
Of  late  y«&r8  tbe  raKie  of  th# 


County. 


Are*    i^jj;* 


watered., 


Raoes, 


Toiia] 
Coat, 


Cost  per 

Acre 
watered. 


Amount  of 
Water 

distributed 

every 

Twenty-four 

Homn, 


AnnuAl  Charge  (or  Uae  of 
Water. 


I 


Salw^ti   ...  926^388  i.OS'J. 67^670 


Ashhurbon 
<3kraidine 


586,000 
71,212 


Waimat^       36, 7W, 


1.220 

zm 


y^ 


27,&0O 
9*010 


B.IM 


;;&,D40,960t  6c*  4d. 


0  111 
2    64 


78.000,000 


to  £1  5««   per    100 
aci>ei 

About  £3  per  mile  of  nce^. 
{29, 520  »OO0  About  7d.  per  acne,  includ- 
ing ft  rate  for  paymto^ 
of  principal  and  jnt«r«it 
on  loans,  and  a  rftte  for 
maintenance. 

Bacea  are  cnaint&ined  bjr  an 
annual  cbnrge  on  ttm 
valuo  of  lands  watered. 


4    7     .  8.6Q0.QOO 


The  sheep  in  the  Frof  ii^ciaJ  IJistTict  of  Caaterbury,  in  Aprils  1898,  numbered 
4,072,687.  In  November,  1898,  there  were  45»487  horses,  87,471  cattle*  and 
29,915  pigs. 

The  distriot  has  a  well-desenred  reputation  for  the  classes  and  spIbtidM  quality 
of  its  sheep.  On  the  mountains  and  higher  lands  tiie  merino  still  predonoinatee  ; 
but  on  the  richer  iow-lving  ranges,  hill^^  and  plains  the  preTailing  types  are  croepoa 
between  the  merino  and  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Komney  Marsh,  and  other  breeds*  Iji 
proof  of  the  superior  character  of  the  flocks,  pasturage,  and  climatic  conditions  in 
flae  Middle  Island,  the  following  ptifcentagos  or  lambing  returns  are  quoti^d^ — thaae 
are  '*  fair  average  returns,  but  much  higher  might  have  been  eihihited  *'  :  Mountiiiii 
native  pasture— pure  merino^  75*36  j  pure  merino  and  Border  Leicester,  88*94 : 
English-grass  paeture — eroffftbred  and  Border  Leicester,  80  8 1  half-bred  Border 
Leicester,  82-7^>  j  Border  Lekester,  90'77  t  Lincoln,  8808 1  Riomney  Marsh,  111*46  j 
English  Leicester,  93*84;  Shropshire,  97*41  j  Southdowns,  98"87^  It  must  ho  borne 
in  mind  Lhtit  the  Hocks  and  herds  are  supported  by  the  natural  and  artidcinl  paa- 
turee  withuut  h ousting. 

Owijjg  to  the  developmpot  of  the  froxen-mcat  trade  a  great  tmpefjus  has  been 
mTeu  to  iheep- breeding.  The  bulk  of  the  primest  meat  exported  fh>m  the  colony 
is  supplied  by  thia  district,  with  Marlborough,  and  commands  the  highest  price 
iji  the  London  markets.  In  tbe  year  ended  30tli  April,  1899,  the  number  of 
carcases  froaen  was  1,339,933,   valued    at   £858,088.     There  were  also  product 
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preaerred   m^ftt*  to  the  Talu©  of  £19,298  ;  7,353  cjisks  of  tallow,  valtii*d  i*t  £5^^,874  j 
4,100  tona  of  boneduufc  and  matmn?i  ;  boaidfti  hbeLb foot- oil,  oleo^  <&c. 

The  total  qiiani  it  v  of  frown  ineat  exported  from  Canterbury  during  the  year  ended 
aiBt  Mar«b,  1899,  wm  544,468  ewt.»  valued  nt  £652,654.  '  At  Belfa«t,  FwrBeld 
(near  Aabburtofi),  Islington,  nnd  Timarii,  frecxiojfwforl**  are  eat-nbiithed,  eaeh  con- 
taining a  e^jitiplet*  plant  for  carry  in  (r  on  the  industry,  at  well  a^  departmonfcB  for 
curing,  prewrvinif,  boilinR-tiown,  tallow  rendertTig,  felhnonjyering,  and  the  manufac- 
ture oif  manures.  I'he  Belfaat  Freneing  Works,  owned  by  the  Canterbury  Froaen 
Meat  and  Dairj'  Produce  Export  Ctitnpuny,  eontiiiii  engines  of  7iO-hor«e'powerp  and 
employ  300  men.  They  have  storage  for  90,000  cari'ftses.  and  can  put  through  5»000 
carcatea  in  &  day.  The  snnie  com  putty  has  recenlly  ostabliabed  a  new  fuctory  at 
Fairfield  (!ie«r  Ash  burton),  where  40,000  carca&es  can  be  st^reti  and  2,200  dealt  with 
in  a  dav.  The  Islington  and  Timaru  works,  whif'h  are  owned  by  the  Cbri*teliurcb 
Meat  Company,  employ  in  all  about  590  men,  and  have  engines  representing 
430'hor*e* power.  The  former  can  put  through  4.000  to  6,00:(  careaaea  per  diem, 
and  have  atorago  for  75*000  careft«eB.  The  Utter  ean  deal  with  3,000  to  4,000  car- 
cases in  a  day,  and  bare  storage  for  75,00n  etireaaes.  At  Hornby  there  btis  beeu 
eatabU«bed  by  Mesari  Nelaon  Brothers  (Limited)  a  well-equipp«»d  factory  for 
freexing  only,  with  enpnea  of  300- horte- power,  and  a  capacity  of  dealing  with  1»000 
■beep  per  diem.     The  factory  hoa  storage-room  for  50,000  sheep. 

Wool. 
During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1899,  there  were  shipped  at  Lyttelton  and 
Timaru  31,082,211  lb.  wool,  valued  at  £1,053,273  ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
amount  (about  l,iHJ0,OC>CMb.),  bought  for  manufacture  by  the  wooUen^milb  in  the 
district.  The  staple  of  the  New  Zealarid  wool,  eitpecially  the  long-wool  and  cross- 
bred, ia  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  breaks  lind  other  imperfections.  T]ie  aT0r- 
«^e  clips  are  approximately  aa  follow*  :  Merino,  4  lb.  t4>  7  lb.  ;  quarter- breds.  6|  lb. ; 
half-breds,  7^  lb.  ;  three-quarters.  8^  lb, ;  Leioesters,  10 J  lb. ;  Lincoln,  1 1  lb.  From 
apecial  llm'ka  clips  up  to  25  lb.  and  W  lh«  are  obtained. 

Butter  and  Cke€»e. 

Banks  PeninAata  and  the  rich  traeti  of  country  preriou^ly  mentioned  am 
excellently  suited  for  dairy  farming.  The  pastnrage  and  ctimatio  conditions  are 
favourable,  and  u  great  inereaee  in  thf  pfO*luction  of  batter  and  Lvheese  tnav  be 
looked  for,  mor«  e*peoially  as  bousing  and  hafid-feedmg  art*  in  *ome  districts  un- 
naoAiiary.  A  central  co-op<»ratiTe  dairy  factory  has  been  esfablished  at  Addm^lon, 
terted  by  twelTe  creamerieu,  situate  at  Marshlands,  Oiford,  Hakwell,  SpringetoD, 
Doylestoii,  Little  RiTer,  Lad  brooks,  Lakeside,  Kaiapoi,  Q-reen  Park,  Brook^ide  and 
Ash  burton,  each  capable  of  dealing  with  the  milk  of  10,00  cows.  There  are  al«o 
rery  complete  dairy  factories  at  Taitapu,  Sefton,  Temuka,  ^uthbTook,  Belfaat,  Tin- 
wald,  and  Le  Bon's  Bay,  as  well  an  a  cheese- fat^tory  at  Flemington. 

In  1895  the  production  of  butter  st  the  Canterbury  factories  alone  amounted 
to  1,213,942  lb.,  and  of  cheete  to  582,'lOO  lb. 

Timber. 
The  tawmilling  industry  flnda  ita^erelopment  chiefly  in  theOiford.  Little  River, 
Mount  Somers,  and  Waimate  diatricts.  The  number  of  mille  in  Canterbury  in  1896 
was  twenty-two,  employing  232  bands,  (he  liorse-power  being  818.  Theguiputiii 
1895  was  3,697,230  ft,,  valued  at  £17,608.  The  timber  comprises  birch,  totara,  rod- 
and  white-pine.  I  he  iiret-named  is  uied  chioHj  for  sleepers  and  fencing,  the  totara 
and  pine  for  building  purposes.  Including  the  work  done  by  the  planing-  and 
moulding -in  ills  the  value  of  all  the  manufactures  under  tfaie  head  wat«£26,l&4. 

FrrnU. 
The  district  is  eminently  adapted  for   the  growth  of  a  l&rge  irariety  of  fruiti^ 
especially  all  tb&t  flourish  in  Oreat  Britain.     Attention  has  recently  bei^n  directed 
to  landing  supplies  of  fruit  in  Lotidou  ;  the  ftttem|»ts  «o  far  ha?e  proved  satiefoctory,. 
and  point  to  the  posaibility  Qi-h  large  trade  being  tfstabliihod. 
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Coal, 

Brown  Qoal  ia  found  at  the  Malrern  Hilli,  Boniebiiahj  Wbitecltffa,  Springfield, 
Mount  Soiiier*,  Alburj»  und  vftrioui  otb^r  placei,  Lijjiiite  is  al»o  coinmonlj  dis- 
tributed. For  the  jear  1898,  lh«*  output  from  15  collerie»,  employing  about  60 
hands,  was  13,347  tone,  bringing  the  total  amniint  nifted  from  24  collieries  up  to 
the  31  it  December  ISftS.  to  365,689  ton*.  The  seams  worked  rary  from  Ifift.  to 
2ft  3in.,  the  aTenige  wiiith  being  Btk.  At  Acheron,  near  Lake  Coleridge,  a  true 
anthracite  it  found,  the  other  pits  in  the  dintrict  being  of  brown  coal  or  Lignite. 

The  building-stones  of  Cant^rburT  oomprise  some  excellent  varieties.  Tbe 
Balsiveli  quairii'ft  produce  tin  exceedingly  hard  and  ch»«e-urained  *tone  of  a  dull 
leaden -gi^j*  colour.  Granular  irachytes  are  obtained  from  Governor's  Bay.  Lyltel* 
ton  J  porphy rites  at  MaWern  Hill* ;  good  limestone  at  Malrerti  Hills,  Waikari, 
Mount  Somer»,  and  various  other  places  j  bluestoiic  rock  is  found  at  Timaru  suit- 
Able  lor  ixull«torie».  There  i«  abundance  of  limestone  in  Korth  Canterbury,  Moaiit 
Somero,  Oastle  Hill,  and  various  other  parts^  which  is  well  adapted  for  making 
lime,  1 

Deep-sea  fishing  is  carried  on  froiii  Lyttelton  and  Akaroa,  the  kinds  of  fish 
ohiafiy  caught  being  groper  (bapntu)i  ling,  eotiifcr^  moki.  butterfish,  barracouta, 
soles,' whiting,  red-cod,  herringt,  and  garfish.  From  Lake  Etlesmere  and  the  riTer 
estuaries  excellent  flounders  are  obtained.  In  1896  there  were  employed  on  the 
lahe  and  alonfc  the  coa«t  68  boats*  manned  by  105  men. 

Trout  thrive  amazingly  in  the  rivers  and  freah-«'at«r  lakes,  aflbrding  eso«U«iit 
sport. 

Manvfaciori€i, 

Excludiiig  mines  and  quarries,  the  totsl  number  of  manufactories  in  Canter- 
bury in  1896  was  448,  employing  4,944  msles  and  1,110  females. 

The  total  value  of  manufactures  for  1895  was  £2,629,822,  and  the  value  of 
land,  machinery,  and  buddings  was  £1,178,112.  Included  in  the  above  were  20 
printing,  9  agricultural-implement,  27  coach-building  and  -painting,  29  fellntonger- 
iBg^  tannii^g,  currying,  and  wool*scouring  est«ib]ishment«,  5  ship-  and  boat- building 
works,  12  flail-  and  oilsi in -fw clones,  3  woollen*mills,  5  clothing,  17  boot-and-sboe 
fiietorie?,  4  rope-and-twine  work?,  5  finx-mills,  5  boiling-down,  meat  preserving, 
and  freezing  works,  14  cheese-  and  butter-factories,  32  grain-mills,  3  fruit-  and  jam* 
making  works^  16  breweries,  10  malt  houftcs,  30  aerated  waters  and  cordial  works,  6 
sauce-  and  pickle-makiog  factories,  5  soap*  and  candle  works,  22  sawmillt  and  sa^- 
and-door  factories,  4  gasworks,  15  briok,  tile,  and  pottery  manufactories,  and  10 
iron-  and  brasB-foundries, 

At  the  date  of  the  last  census^  in  1896,  the  value  of  land,  machtuery,  and 
buildings  was  £1,178,112,  and  the  lotul  ralue  of  manufactures  was  £2.629,822, 


Libraries  and  phurcks*. 

As  an  indiealioQ  of  the  progress  of  the  district,  it  may  be  noted  that  thei? 
were  in  April,  1896,  seventy-three  public  libraries,  mechanic*'  institutes,  and  scien- 
tific inetitutions,  with  a  membership  of  3,647  ;  and  277  churches  or  eliapels,  attended 
by  42,615  persons. 

Educational  In^iiiuiiont, 

Primary  Schools. — The  district  is  divided  into  two  parti,  termed  North  and 
South  Canterbury,  each  presided  over  by  an  Educational  Board.  Under  the  uontfol 
of  the  Boards  schools  have  been  cfltahhshed  throughout  the  whole  country  wherever 
population  warrants  their  erection. 

Tlie  number  of  children  attending  the  public  primary  schools  in  Canterbury 
on  31  »t  March,  1899,  was  25,923.     Average  daily  attendance,  21,077.     Number  of 
teachers — males,  285  i  females,  416  :  total,  70L     Number  of  schools,  270. 
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There  i«  n  Normal  Soliool  mt  Chriitchurcli  for  the  trminin^  of  teachers, 
Sec^odarj  Edmrntioii.' — For  ibe  furl  tier  eduaLiton  of  children  ample  provision 
has  bf^en  made  bj  the  entAbiiAlimi^Mt  of  d^i^otiditrj  schoolf.  The  prmripoj  »choo1« 
of  thk  ctftM  nre  the  Boje*  and  Girli*  High  S^lir>&lft  at  Chriiitchiirt^h,  Rangiora^  Aih- 
burton,  Tiinaru,  Waimat^'p  Akaroa,  and  Temuka.  For  more  advanced  itudenU 
Canterburj  College,  Clirierehurch,  i*  arailable.  Thin  mstitulion  wai  founded  and 
endowed  bj  the  ProTincial  Gkirernmeut  in  1873.  It  i«  presided  o?er  by  a  Board 
of  GoTernort.  The  teeehiii|i(  fttalT  ci)Tikpn»ft  eight  profea»on  and  three' lecturen, 
and  the  number  of  etudent*  attending  lectures  i$  over  300. 

It  ihould  be  recorded  here  that  t)ie  Prci?iQdal  G-oremrnent  of  Canterbur?  wai 
fiillj  alive  to  iu  dutiet  a*  re^arilA  hiifher  edueaiion.  It  made  re«erveB  for  the 
purpose  of  endowment  for  the  following  ohje€t«  :  (I)  College,  lOlpeiOacretj  reterved 
June,  1873  j  (2)  technical  •cience,  103,lK)[|  ttcre«,  reaervod  Jiilj,  1873  j  (3)  School  of 
Agriculture.  100,950  acree,  reverted  June,  1873;  (4)  Boji'  High  School,  9,2«0 
aeret,  re^erTed  at  rarioui  dales ;  (&)  ClaiAical  School,  ^,963  aore«|  r^jierred  at 
f arioua  diite*.  To  these  were  subsequentlj  addetl  the  fotlowing :  (6j  Giria'  High 
School,  2.&78arre»,  reserved  January,  1879  ;  (7)  Medical  School,  6,000  acres,  reserved 
Decent  her,  1877. 

Primary  Schools. — There  are  numerous  private  schools,  independent  of  the  State, 
the  chief  amanget  them  being  Christ^a  College,  Christchuroh,  oonuected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Homan  Oatholicn  support  schools  of  their  own  in 
Christehurch,  Pleasant  Point,  Lyltelfcon,  Timaru,  Addingtoni  Papanui,  Ashburton, 
Akaroa,  Rangiora,  Temuka,  Lecpton,  and  Waimate.  There  are  besides,  in  Chriftt* 
ehurch,  some  eicelleut  private  boarding-  and  daj-D«hoo]s  for  both  boys  and  girla. 

Otkwr  InsiitutioitM, 

Canterbury  baa  the  advantage  of  possessing  many  flourishing  public  institutions. 
The  School  of  Art,  Cbristchurch,  was  established  by  the  GoUe^je  Gov ernora  in  1882  j 
the  Art  Gallery  owes  its  origin  to  the  Art  Society,  the  site  being  the  gift  of  the 
Government.  The  Canterbury  Agricultural  College,  Ljncoln»  also  founded  by  the 
College  Qtiveraors,  is  surrounded  by  660  acres  of  laud.  The  coin m odious  build ingi, 
which  eoflt  over  £20,00U,  provide  accommodation  for  the  Director  and  teach ing-atj2r, 
and  for  forty -five  students.  The  fees  are  on  a  low  scale.  The  farm  buildings  wre 
complete,  and  include  a  well  equipped  dairy.  Instruction  is  given  iu  agrioultUMi 
ehemiatrj,  botany,  mechanics,  phyaics,  surveying,  &c. 

The  Public  Library*  Christ^hurch,  under  the  control  of  the  College  Goirernors, 

,    oontaint    reading-rooms,    a   circulating    library  of    18,160  books,  and  a  reference 

library  of  11,869  volumes.     Numbers  of  magjtiinea  and   newspapere   are  provided. 

The  number  of  aubicribers  is   1,800,  and   fhe  average  dailv   attendance   between 

7C0  and  800. 

The  Mueeum,  Christohuroh,  is  a  handsome  pile  of  stone  buildings :  the  collec- 
tions are  large  and  varied.  They  are  separated  into  two  groups :  (1)  Those  from 
New  Zealand  j  (2)  tho«e  from  foreign  couiitrte».  In  the  New  Zealand  department 
the  skeletons  of  whales  and  moa^,  as  well  as  the  collections  of  nhelis  (tertiary  and 
fosaila)  and  rocks,  are  speeiallj  good  i  and  the  Maori  collection,  exhibited  iu  a  Maori 
house,  ii  also  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  foreign  department,  the  geological, 
mineralogical,  and  ethnological  collectioni  are  the  moat  eitensive,  but  there  is  also  a 
good  illustrative  series  of  Egyptian  and  Romao  antiquities,  as  well  as  of  the  remains 
of  prehiatoric  man  in  Europe  and  America. 

This  institution  owea  ita  origin  and  success  to  the  foresight,  skill,  and  energy 
of  the  late  Sir  Julius  von  Haast,  and  to  the  muniSoenoe  of  the  Provinoial 
Government. 

Tbe  philanthropic  institutions  embrace  the  Christchuroh,  Akaroa,  Aahburton, 
Timaru,  and  Waimate  Hospitals ;  the  Sunnjside  Asylum  for  the  Insane  ;  the 
Eliodes  Convalescent  Home  j  the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Wool«ton ;  the 
City  Mission  and  Destitute  Men*s  Home,  Christchuroh;  the  Deaf-and-Dumb  Asylum 
at  Sumner  ;  the  Orphanage,  Lyltelton  ;  the  Industrial  School  at  Bum  ham ;  and  the 
Mount  Magdala  Asylum^  Samarit&o  Home,  and  St,  Mary*t  Home,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chriitchur^. 
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Towns, 

Cbriwt church,  the  capiUi  city  of  tin?  Omiterljurj'  Diatrict,  i«  iituated 
platns.  It  ia  pratiticaUv  Ict^I^  kiti  out  in  rectauguUr  foren,  two  milea  bj  one  mile 
and  a  quarter,  Urivd  is  ioter»ected  dia^onallj  by  a  itreet.  Tlie  atreeti  are  66  Si.  in 
wklib.  There  are  TiumsrouB  opon  epaces,  liieludini;  the  CutKodral  Square  in  ibe 
o«ntrep  and  Cmncijer  and  Lnttmer  SquAres.  Tlie  Avoi^  a  pretty  ttrt^am,  orerbung 
by  willows*  ruiiB  Lhrtiugh  the  town^  prenenting  from  all  poinU  cbarfning  riiias*  Tli# 
city  ]»  aiirpri»iD<i{ly  Englisb  in  ita  appearance,  arcibit«ctiir««  and  surroundingit.  The 
oeutml  porliou,  w\wre  flland*  the  Cathedral ,  QoTernmeiit  oSe^s,  and  other  »ubttan- 
tial  slruetur«a,  itaa  a  liandsome,  weU-built  look.  Other  part«  contain  (itie  public 
building*,  auch  flw«  the  Muaeum,  CtinLerbury  College^  High  SohoaU,  kc.  The  whole 
w  admirably  set  oflF  by  Haglej  Park,  400  acr«»  iu  extent,  the  Domain  and  Botanical 
Gardens,  79  acrea,  Lauca^ter  Park*  the  Town  Belt«,  and  other  public  and  private 
gardeoA  and  plaulHtiona.  The  auburbaoan  «haw  muny  haudaoine  houie»  and  beaoti- 
fully  kept,  gronnda. 

The  otty  in  iurroupded  by  the  populous  boroughs  and  diatrictsof  Sydenham^  St* 
Albans,  Lin  wood,  Papaiuii,  Woolatcrn,^.  The  population  of  the  city  was  at  the  last 
estimate  (March,  189^)  18,065,  in  about  4,iK>D  houMi;  including  the  adjacent 
boroughs  and  other  auburtw  the  populatioo  auiiiunta  to  about  54,500.  Tramwayv 
connect  the  city  with  the  auburba  of  Addingron,  Sydenham,  the  Port  Hillia,  and 
Papenui,  and  with  the  teaaide  villagefl  of  New  Brighton  and  Sumuer.  The  city  ha« 
been  drained  at  conaiderable  expeii»«,  the  eewage  being  cooveyed  three  tnilee  and 
diaiiharged  on  the  »and  waa^<eB  near  the  lea.  A  pure  and  copiout  water-supply  ha^ 
been  provided  by  nature,  and  ia  obtained  by  arteaian  welU.  The  affiiirB  of  the 
municipality  are  controlled  by  the  City  Councih  presided  over  by  the  Mayor. 
Chriatehurch  in  tlie  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  for  the  North  Canterbury  agricul* 
tural  and  pastoral  country,  and  the  headqunrters  of  many  manufacturing  industriee^ 
including  carnage,  hoot,  iitid  clotliing-factonoa,  fl.oiir-inillfi,  breweries,  meat-pre«erY- 
ing  and  -freezing,  bi*cuit,  planing  and  moulding,  biyyole^  and  other  worka. 

There  are  large  and  well-equipped  ehow-grounda  at  Addington. 

Recreation  and  aoidiieiiient  are  provided  for  by  the  Theatre  Kofal,  Opera 
MouBO,  and  varioua  public  halla,  the  famous  Kiccarton  racecourse,  the  numerou* 
cricket  and  football  grouodfli  4c.,  while  boating  men  have  the  Eiver  Atoq  aod  the 
Heatbcote  estuary, 

Ciiristchurch  it  connected  with  the  outride  world  by  Fort  Lyttelton^  seren  inilea 
distant.     The  railway-tunnel  of  1ft   miles  in  k*ngth,  through   the   Port  Hilla,  i«  on  » 
thia  line.     Christchurch  in   not  only  the  centre  of  the  splendid  Catiterbury  Plaitia, 
but   if  also  one  of  the  chief  railway  oeiitrea  of  the  colony.      Addington   railway- 
workshups  are  extensive  and  fully  equipped. 

LytteUon*  Ihe  chief  port  of  the  district,  is  situated  on  tlie  nortbera  shores  of 
the  inlet  of  that  name,  sometime*  called  Port  Cooper.  The  surrounding  country 
coiiiisis  of  high  preripitouB  hills,  which  separate  the  harbour  from  Christchurch  and 
theplaiuH;  but  by  the  construction  of  rhe  railway  and  tunnel  the  naiuntl  diffi- 
onltieit  hare  been  overcome,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  the  imports  and  expofta 
of  borthern  and  wntfal  Canterbury  pass  through  Lyttelton,  The  origination  and 
acjwwnpli»biiient  of  this  grent  engineering  work  in  due  to  the  late  William  8efU>n 
ICoofhottte,  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the  ProTince,  The  natural  ad Tantagee 
of  the  port  have  been  enhiiticed  hy  reclAmation  and  harbour- works,  which  include 
two  hrenkwati-rs,  2,010  ft.  and  1,400  ft.  in  length  respectivelT,  extending  from  OtHe^r 
and  Narai  Point*,  enclosing  about  107  acres  ;  long  lengths  of  wharf  accommodation, 
10,041  ft, ;  a  patent  slip  for  ships  up  to  400  tant ;  and  a  spl«^ndid  gra?ing*dook  450  ft, 
long,  width  on  top  and  bottom  ?:12  ft.  and  48  ft.  respeotiTely^  the  entrance  being  62ft, 
wide,  well  equipped  mth  machinery  and  all  requisitet  for  repairs.  Ships  drawing 
up  to  35  ft.  can  berth  alongside  tlie  spacious  wharres  and  theds.  The  railway, 
elecfricdight,  machineryi  and  appliunces  are  aratlable  throughout,  which  renders 
loading  and  unloo^iing  pmctieable  both  by  tiny  and  by  n>ght,  A§  an  indication  of  the 
Toluum  of  tradv  dealt  with  at  the  port,  it  may  be  noted  that  for  the  year  ended 
March  81,   1899,   the  importa  were   Talued  at  £1,335,587  and  the  'expoftt  at 
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£1,873,427,  Th«  towu  neetlss  on  th«  «ide  of  ibe  raiige^  the  ilr«9tt  being  generttUj 
•t€ep,  Hanked  by  Bolid  »lone  buildiugft :  ftud  a  buckgraund  of  gr««u  »purft  and  bold 
rocky  faces  gives  bo  the  mholt  a  charrtiing  ftiid  pirturi;'«qu«  app«a7ai]«f.  Xh^  watar- 
sLipplj  iH  oblained  from  arteaiftn  wella  ou  the  Cfiriatchuroh  «ida  of  the  hllli.  To 
ChmtL^hurch  there  is  a  bridle-track  over  the  range,  and  a  earriageroad  vid  Sumtier. 
The  harbour  is  well  defended  by  fortifecations  and  batteries  on  Ripa  Island  and  the 
t&atuUnd.     The  population  in  1898  was  4,063,  with  780  houses. 

Tiniaru,  the  third  town  in  importBoee,  in  situated  on  tlj©  coast  and  railwaj- 
lina  between  Cbristcburch  (100  miles)  and  Dunedin  (131  milea).  The  bound* 
aries  of  this  borough  were  ext-onded  in  1898^  6 he  ^ftimat^d  area,  including  town 
belt,  being  now  1,100  acres.  It  lia4  a  well- constructed  artificial  harbour,  the 
port  of  shipment  for  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  of  0«raldine,  Timarui, 
and  Waimato.  The  harbour  in  eiuiloied  by  •  far«jikkwater  built  of  blocks  of  con- 
€reie;  a  rubble  wall — the  North  Mole — starts  from  the  shore  a  quarter  of  a  niiie 
&waj  to  the  north,  and  extends  oaitediy  to  ft  point  350  ft.  frotn  the  breakwater. 
Th«  enclosed  spac«  Is  50  oeret.  During  the  jtax  •aded  Mufoh  31,  1899 »  the  ralue 
of  f^ooda  imported  her«  wm  £111.43^  and  of  produce  tiport^d  £5:iC»,291*  Tb« 
towu  is  pictureftqualj  iitu^tikl  on  roUiag  hi lla  overlooking  tb#  uml  Th«  atreet^ft  »ro 
irregnlar*  bub  bh«  pubUo  vid  ooQ]iu«r«bl  buildingSp  ohuxcb«i,  ai^l  pnraie  bauf«t 
■jr*  generallj  well  and.  bajidBomelj  built  of  atoue.  Xb«^cbiaf  in4u»tri#B  ^ra  in^tl- 
froMing,  saw-mijlmg,  floujhmitling,  Jte.  The  bown  hfttsgood  higb-proaaure  w^ter- 
tupplj,  au4  ia  eatiDeoi«d  bj  waU-inaida  roadt  with  the  aurrouiidmi;  cUatriota,  and  bj 
nul  with  F&irlie,  Ibe  route  to  the  Maokeniia  Couatty  acid  l£ouDt  Cook.  The  popti* 
latioD  in  1 89 H  was  5,7^,  with  1,13&  inhabited  hoiUMi. 

Of  other  towns  in  Canterburj  the  following  deserre  mention  :  Ri»ngiora»  popu- 
ktion»  1371.  with  S90  house*,  tweutj  milet  from  Christehuroli  by  northern  lin*  of 
railwaj,  is  »ituated  in  the  centre  of  a  @ne  farming  couutrj,  and  posaeaaea  muitl- 
faciories,  including  »ef  en  flai-niili«»  flour^milU  acid  brewery.  The  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  much  benefited  bj  plantationa. 

Kaiapoi,  on  th*  Wainidtariri,  populfttioii  1,880^  ubout  fourteen  miles  from 
Chriatoburch  by  the  northern  rail  way -line,  hee  in  a  rick  fftrnung  country ,  rendered 

fltafing  and  altracUvo  by  the  extent  txnd  variely  of  pkri  tat  ions  and  gardfljii. 
here  are  factories  and  \rmriouJ  indu»trio0,  includijig  hani-  and  bacon  curing^  saw* 
BiiUav  breweryi  and  &grkali  uraJ-implennent.  works.  Here  also  is  the  famed  Kaiapw 
Woollen -mill,  which  euipluya  &J0  Imnds  when  trtwie  is  briak.  The  Waimakariri  10 
natigable  for  amall  Te»aeia  to  tlie  centre  of  the  town. 

Afhburt^n,  the  newest  of  the  town*,  has  a  population  of  2,100,  with  485  boMiei, 
and  it  fifty-three  uiilee  from  thriat church  on  the  southern  trunk  line.  It  ii  a  well* 
built  town,  with  ex'tenftive  and  beautiful  rijcreatioii -grounds  and  gtirdena.  It  ow#a 
its  exiatenee  to  the  ■f'ttlement  of  the  plains,  the  surrounding  oountrj  being  Well 
adapted  for  farming.  There  are  two  breweries,  a  cordiaUIactary,  three  flour-naiUa, 
gaa  works,  ironworks,  wool  Ion -mil  I,  brick  wo  rki»  &o. 

Geraldine,  popuktion  850,  is  situated  on  the  Waihi  River,  four  miles  horn 
Orari  Rail  way -station,  about  eighiy-six  miles  south -weat  from  Chrialchurch.  It  iaa 
neat  and  pretty  town,  id  a  firat*ckaa  farixiiji^  district,  and  ha»  a  beautiful  park  of 
native  foi-eafc-treai. 

Temuka,  eighty-eight  miles  from  Ghriatchuroh,  on  the  aouthem  rail  way -liu«^  ia  a 
well-built  town,  with  good  agricultoral  land  all  round.     It  poasessei  three  flour-ixiill%  j 
a  butter-  and  cheeae-ftwitory,  brewery,  foundry,  fellmongery  and  paper-mill.     There  ( 
ie  a  beautiful  park  and  domain.      The  popiilation,  with  that  of  Arowhenua,  m  IM 
persona. 

Waimute,  population  I,5CK),  ia  situa^d  ou  the  Waibao  Forks  Bailway,  about 
four  nnles  from  Studholrae  Junotioo,  «ome  111  mile*  from  both  Chri»tchurch  and 
Duuedin.     Thia  town  is  the  centre  for  an  extsuiive  back-couiitrj.  and  a  apleudid  1 
agricultural  area.     It  owci  ita  origia  to  the  sawmill  iuduiliry  ol  the  Waiuiate  b^Mh* 
Xnduatrka  :  saw-iAilliiig^  dour*nuJJiD^,  4o. 

Ait&roa,  poptttatioi)  630^  aituated  on  the  nobb  b&ibour  oif  Ihafc  nw^f,  wm 
founded  in  I840j  in  the  first  inatance  by  the  Jfrenck     It  it  a  quiot»  pioiiireequit  Iktk 
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place,  mucli  patronised  by  Cbnatchurch  revident*  and  otliers  «»  s  Aummer  rotort  i 
and  watering 'pLEci«.     It  welb  here  thut  Captain  St-anler  hoisiee)  the  British  flag  on 
Itth  August,  1840,  when  he  took  posseaston  of  the  Middle  liUud  on  bebAlfof  the 
Crown,  fore«t*lling  th*  French  bj  a  few  boiir«  only. 


THE  OTAQO  LAND  DISTRICT, 

J.  P.  Maitlawi>,  Comniiwioner  of  Orown  Landi, 

JoHK  Hay,  Chief  SufTejor. 

BovndarieM  and  Area. 

The  Oiago  Land  Dintrict  lie*  between  the  i4Lh  and  47tb  parallel n  of  touth 
tude.  and  i^ihnidt  from  167^  20'  to  171"^  10'  of  east  longitude.  It  ii  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Canterbury  Lund  Di*f  riet ;  on  the  »c)uth-e««t  and  iouth  by  the  ocean  ; 
on  the  weet  and  noufh  by  the  Wiiikawa,  Mokoreta,  Slopedown,  Waikaka,  Cbattoo, 
Wendon,  Waikaia,  Qap,  Rockyaide,  and  Kinpr»ton  Surrey  Diatrict^^  the  west«rn  and 
aouthem  shoreu  of  Lake  Wakatipu,  the  Mid-Wakatipu,  Matora,  3winton«  £|^iinton, 
Arran,  and  Boon  Surrey  DietricU,  and  a  »lmi|^ht  line  from  the  north •eaet  comer  of 
the  1  ait* mentioned  diatriet  to  the  n^areit  arm  of  Georgfe  Sound,  and  by  George 
Sound  to  the  ocean  j  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  ocean  to  Big  Bay. 

The  distrirt  meaaurva  about  160  miles  from  Milford  Sound  on  the  weat  eoast  to 
Waikouairi  Bay  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  aanie  diatanee  from  north  to  souths  It« 
ftrea  is  9»004»800  aores. 

PkyHcal  DetcripUom^ 

The  country  generally  ia  mountAinoiU'r  the  highest  land  being  to  the  north-west, 
and  culminiitin^  in  Mount  Aspiring,  9,960  ft.  ahoTe  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 

The  weal  t'oa<t  mountains  are  remarkably  rugged  and  grand  j  and  of  the  thir- 
teen sounds  that  pierce  this  eoast,  Ibree  are  witliin  the  Urn  its  of  the  OUgo  Land 
District,  ttie  rj-uiaining  ten  being  on  the  west  Doaat  of  the  Southland  DistiicL 
These  titwec  iiri>  Milford  Sounds  Bhgh  Sound,  and  George  Sound.  Milford  Sound, 
though  only  eight  miles  in  lengthy  contains  some  of  the  grandest  aeenery  in  the 
worhi  ;  and  fourteen  miles  iutaud  from  its*  head  is  the  great  Sutherland  Waterfall* 
1,9CH  ft.  high,  possibly  the  bighe»!  wrtterfnll  known.  Bligh  Sound  in  smaller  than 
Milford,  and  not  nearly  so  inii^reating ;  but  George  Sound  is  larger,  and  rery 
picturesque. 

A  tourist  track  hafi  heen  opened  from  the  head  of  Te  Anau  Lake  to  Milford 
Sound,  and  a  pmetieable  route  bus  alpo  been  disrdvereH,  find  a  traek  formed,  from 
the  north -we^t  arnt  of  the  middle  fiorfl  uf  Te  Anau  Lake  to  the  head  of  George 
Sound. 

Te  Anau  Track.— A  guide  works  on  thia  brack  from  December  to  April,  He 
carries  a  fortmfi:htly  mail  b<»tween  Lake  Te  Anau  and  Milford  Sound,  and  also  meets 
eat'h  trip  of  the  '^  WHikare/'  There  is  ampte  ticrommodatiun  for  touriate  who  wish 
to  make  thr  journey  in  »hort  j^t4Lge»,  a»  there  art*  hitis  erect c^d  at  six  di^Tereut  plaoaa 
on  the  track. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  fuiks  inland  from  the  west  coast  the  country  ie  reirj 
mountainous,  but  at  a  distance  of  ality  or  »evenLy  miles  from  the  »outh-eiifit  coaat- 
Hne  it  begins  to  get  gradually  lower,  taking  the  form  of  rolling  hilU  and  downa 
along  the  sea-shore. 

Htperit  and  hakes. 

The  largest  rivers  are  the  Clulhu,  Taieri,  and  Waitjikir  the  first -named  dmi&s 
Lakes  Wakatipu,  Wanaka,  and  Hawca;  the  last,  Ltikes  Ohau,  Fukaki»  and  Tekapo, 
in  the  Canterbury  District.     Te  Anau,  the  largest  lake  in  the  Middle  Island,  1ie« 

Krtly  in  the  Otago  and  partly  in  the  Southland  District.     The  dimensions  of  IheM 
[ei  are  as  follows  : — 
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hmkM. 

Xiengtli  In 
HUea. 

la  Miles. 

Aroaln 
Squ&re  lUl«s. 

Heiglit  AboT« 

bea-level  In 

Feet: 

TftAnftu 

3S 

1  to6 

138 

694 

Wftltiaipu 

50 

1  to  31 

lU 

1,069 

Waaftka 

29 

1  to3 

76 

928 

Hawea 

19 

3 

48 

1,062 

Oh»u 

11 

1  to  3 

28 

1,720 

Pukaki 

11 

2t  toS 

81 

1,688 

*rekapo 

15 

1  to3| 

an 

2,325 

Thit»e  lak«i  are  titnat^d  in  mountainotLi  country  j  tbej  nreof  glamal  origin,  and 
all  very  cteep, 

Til©  Clutha  River  10  the  largest  in  New  Zfaland^  and  i»  estimated  to  discfaarge 
over  ljOOO,0(>0  onbic  feet  per  minute.  It  ba«  a  rapid  ourrent,  but  is  navigabla  for 
imall  ftteamerfi  for  a  ciiftiance  of  forty  iniled  from  its  moutb.  Tlie  Waitaki  is  not  a 
D&rigablo  rirer.  For  »ome  iterenieen  mOes  from  its  mouth  the  'I'aieri  Eiver  i« 
iffeoted  by  tides,  which  run  up  or^e  bmuch  into  Waihola  Lake,  aud  up  the  other 
branch  as  far  aa  Allanton  (Grey  to  wo). 

There  i»  a  small  areamer  ou  Waihola  Lakei  and  another  on  the  Taieri  Biver  ml 
Menley.  During  the  ftummer  leaMn  both  run  eicufiion  trips  to  tlie  mouth  of  the 
rirer  when  required.     1  he  distance  in  each  csaae  ia  about  eight  miles. 

Flaim* 

There  are  BOm«  oonsiderable  areas  of  toli-rably  lerel  laud  in  the  interior,  the 
Isrgest  being  the  Maniototo  Plains,  the  Idabum,  Manuherikia^  and  Up|^r  Clutha 
Valleys.  Their  dimeniione  are  approximately  as  follows :  Maniot  oto  Flmns,  lengthy 
twentj-etght  miU»  ;  average  breaidth,  ten  miles ;  Idaburn  \' alley,  tnenty-flre  miles 
by  four  mile*  ;  Manuherikia  VaDey,  thirty-five  miles  by  four  miles  ;  Upper  Clutha 
ValleT,  thirty 'thre<»  miles  by  five  miles. 

The  Tiiieri  Piain,  nearer  the  coast*  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Idaburn 
Valley,  and  is  Tery  fertile.  Other  plains  are  the  Waitaki  in  the  north,  the  Toko- 
mairiro,  the  Strath -Taieri,  the  Tapairui^  and  the  fertile  I  neb  Clutha,  Ivjiig  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Clutha  RiTer,  and  consisting  entirely  of  alluvial  deposit. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  low  country,  chielly  rolling  downs»  on  the  south- weit 
■ide  of  the  Clutha  near  the  sea* 

The  forest^land  liea  mostly  along  the  sea  cosst,  the  largest  area  of  bush  being 
Tautuku  Forest,  about  forty  miles  m  length  and  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  The 
western  pnrt  of  this  forest  is  in  the  Southland  Distrtct.  The  other  principal  forest 
areas  rire  in  the  following  localities,  vii. :  north  of  Dunedin,  east  of  the  Tapanui 
mountains,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Waikaia  River,  and  towards  the  uorth-wesi 
ooaat. 

The  foresta  of  Otago  eon  tain  a  targe  variety  of  useful  timber,  both  hard  and 
•oft  wood  \  some  being  suiiable  for  building  purposes,  while  other  varieties  are  highly 
ornamental,  and  much  prized  for  cabinet-work. 

Building  Stone*. 
Building -stones  q(  good  quality  are  found  in  various  places  thro  ugh  out  Otago. 
The  Port  Chalmers  quarries  afibrd  an  iiiexliiiti^tible  supply  of  bluestone,  a  basaltic 
stoue  of  great  liardness  and  durfibilily ;  und  the  neigh bourhood  of  llindon  furniahes 
a  blues  tone  of  superior  quality.  A  hard  freestone  of  eietllent  quality  is  found  at 
Waikawa,  where  there  is  a  lar^e  hill  of  it  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Blocks  of  tery 
ereat  sise  can  be  obtained.  There  is  also  a  freestone  of  superior  quality  on  the 
late  Hon,  W.  J.  M.  Larnach's  property  on  thePeninsuia.     A  dense  dark  granite  is 
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obtains bte  on  Ruapuke  Island  ;  ftpocimenu,  both  toolfci  ftfid  polished,  mftj  be 
in  the  hwe  nnd  pilfistem  of  Ih©  i»«w  Gcivemment  Lif«  Jnsumiico  Building!  at 
DiiiK^din.  A  »oft  ii¥hit<?  building -Atone  —  the  wclL-kncnrii  Oamaru  li  met  tone  —  i# 
found  in  Inrge  qunntities  aloo^r  the  ratlvriiT-liiDe  imftr  QiuiiAru,  from  whence  «  good 
den!  U  ei|XjrU'd  to  other  partft  of  New  Zealand  and  to  the  ueighbiiuring  colouiee. 
A  simiiar  kind  of  stono  i»  found  at  Ot^kiiike.  about  two  mile^*  from  the  mitiTB^- 
stfttion,  Mid  k  mar  b«  interi'atinu  t-o  note  that  during  tlie  year*  1891-93  about  S^OOC) 
tons  of  etone  wt^re  infant  from  the  Otekaike  quarries  to  form  the  factngi  of  th«  Mel* 
bourne  Fiah- market. 

Limeiione  far  Burning. 

Limestuue  \%  found  in  the  following  placet :  Oamaru^  Oteltaike,  Otepopo,  Wai- 
hoitio,  Maniot-oto  Plains,  Waikouaiti,  Lower  Harbour,  Peninsula,  Waihola,  Millbum, 
and  Wiikatipu. 

Thf  Millburn  Lime  and  i  ement  Company  burn  large  quantities  of  lime  at  their 
Millburii  worhp.  from  whence  it  is  sent  t^  all  pnrt»  of  Olttgo,  for  builditiK  purfM>i*9B, 
gaflworks,  Jce  It  is  also  largely  used  in  farniingt  and  the  prodiietiTencsa  of  the 
Tokotimiriro  Phiin  has  been  greatll,?  inereiwed  of  lute  jears  bj  ita  application  U> 
the  eoiL  Large  eemetit^worka  belonging  t<>  ihrr  «ame  (50tnpatiy  have  been  GfMa 
for  some  yi'ars  on  the  ^claimed  land  in  Otago  Harbour,  near  DunedlQ.  Xbt 
cement  inanufaotured  at  those  works  is  mniidereJ  fuUj  equal,  if  uot  flupMiotv  ta 
the  best  imported,  and  is  liirgely  uj»ed  in  building  and  other  uoD«truot-i?e  work*. 

Coal  at^d  LiffniU, 

No  ir«t*L*laiia  couls  have  yet.  been  discovered  in  Otugo  suilabte  for  Dt!fl&n*goin|f 
ateamBhipei.  In  the  southern  portian  of  the  district  uud  in  part  of  Houtlilntid  thin 
H&ma  of  colli  of  a  bituminous  trharaeter  etist,  hut  so  tar  nothing  of  a  commerrial 
4>harAerfceT  has  been  ftiund.  These  coals  are  of  hie%tozow  age.  Ftrst-elass  brown 
ooiili  ane  worked  in  sereral  pfirts  of  OtAgo  and  Sout4d*tid,  the  principal  seat*  of 
the  tndustrv  bring  8hag  Puint,  Green  Island,  KaitAngatu,  and  Nigbteaps. 

Beds  of  lignite  are  also  found  in  numerous  locahtieg,  chieflj  round  the  mftrgiRB 
of  the  old  lake  haftins  und  ulnng  the  coureee  of  the  older  river- Tull^jf,  and  are 
worked  on  a  ^nmll  seale  to  supply  locul  demands. 

The  output  of  I'oitl  and  lignite  in  Ot«go  and  Southland  for  imS  wa«  tSO^O^S 
t«W». 

Clim<rtB, 

The  climate  of  Otago  varies  greatly  m  diflereiit  netghbourhoodi,  and  sometiiaae 
a  diitsnee  of  a  few  miles  only  eepartttes  districts  veri*  dissimilar  in  this  respect.  A 
large  area  in  the  interior  of  Otago  has  what  may  be  called  a  dry  climate.  Thii 
area  inelude^t  the  MiiDiototo  Plaint^  tbe  Idabiirn  and  Manuherikia  Valleys,  and 
exf-cndt  to  Lakes  Wakatipu,  WtinHk%  Uawea,  and  Oliau  on  the  weet  and  north,  aod 
€•  the  Wutiiki  River  on  the  nortli-east.  From  Otimaru  the  direction  would  be 
MfOM  country  to  the  Lammerlaw  Runge«,  and  theni^e  io  Mount  Ben|ter  and  the 
eotftfiern  md  of  Lake  Wakatipn.  This  part  of  the  t-ountrj  t«  well  adapted  for  sheep  of 
all  kinds,  especially  merinos,  dome  of  the  rum  in  the  hilly  country  iMne  c»apable 
of  carry mg  :i 0,000  sheep. 

W€»t  Ooattt, 

In  marked  edntrast  to  oentral  Otago  is  the  West  CotL»t  Districti  which  may  be 
described  aa  having  a  wot  climate.  Nat  that  the  number  of  wet  days  in  the  year 
is  very  grent^  but  it  is  eubjeot  to  very  heavy  rains  from  the  north  west,  the  fall 
generally  exceeding  100  iu.  per  annum.  But,  till  hough  wet,  the  climate  is  mildf  aod 
the  vegetation  is  consequently  luxuriant.  The  only  settlers  o^f  this  part  of  the 
CNiuntry  are  Mr.  and  Mw,  Sutherland,  who  keep  a  house  of  accommodalioti  for 
touriftls  at  the  head  of  Milford  Sc>untL  There  are  very  few  visitofp  to  the  SotUl4» 
during  winter,  but  in  summer  the  looTist  traffic  it  oonsiderahlo.  Towards  the 
south-east  and  south  coasts  of  the  difi1n*ict  the  climate  is  moist,  being  somewhat 
siiijilar  to  that  of  Dunedin,  where  the  average  rainfall  is  85  in,,  distributed  over  16> 
days  in  the  yewr. 
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There  are  iame  fine  fruit-growing  ilblrioU  in  the  Tallcj  of  the  Cluthii,  frQm 
below  Roibtirah  right  up  to  Lake  Wanaki&.  The  ftummers  are  drj  and  warm,  and 
the  Boil  suitable.  Apricot*,  pe&che*,  Ac,  come  to  mftturitj  fully  a  mmith  tnefore 
they  do  at  Dunediu,  and  graps  ripeia  in  the  open  air.  There  ii  a  great  future  for 
tht»  neighbourhood  in  the  growing  of  thoie  rarietieA  of  fruit  whieli  agree  with  iitici 
thrire  in  a  dry  climate.  The  grape  might  be  aulUwtkted  either  for  wine-making  or 
for  the  table,  and  »0Die  varietiee  could  be  made  into  good  raiainn.  The  drynew  of 
the  atmosphere  ia  favourable  for  presenritig  all  kind*  of  fruit,  while  the  Otago 
Central  Kail  way  will  bring  the  neiglibourhood  into  direet  eommunicatioii  wirh  n 
market. 

CropM. 

Cereals  of  all  kindi  do  very  well  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  proTinctal  dii- 
triot,  which  includee  Southland.     The  following  are  the  agricultural  atitHatiotr — 

Tolal  area  under  oultiration  hi  the  provincial  diitrict,  including  sown  grasaei 
And  fallow  land,  2,263,569  acres.  Corn  eropt  eown  or  intended  to  be  sown  thii 
8ea#on  for  threshing,  comprising  wheat,  oata,  barley,  rye,  maize,  pea*,  beans,  336,076 
aures ;  land  broken  up  and  graAtcnlp  1,323,342  ficr«'«,  nod  2,0B3  acres  in  elovef,  while 
292,097  acres  liaTe  been  »urfiice*»own  wtth  graat  without  the  laitd  being  Utafe 
broken  up;  greencrops,  compri^ine  potaloes,  tumips,  mangtddii,  mpe,  beet,  carrot  i, 
^.,  270,494  acres  ;  plantationSp  &e.,  includinji^  private  gardens*  market  gardent, 
orohtirdf,  and  rineyurds  of  a  quarter-acre  and  upwards,  10,928  Bc-re*,  and  29,47T 
acres  ploughed  but  noli  planted.     The  area  in  tuseock,  or  natire  gra««t  is  9|094,128 


Wheat  for  threshing 

OaU 

Barley 


A#»*««  B»amated  Yield 
99,752  33^37  buibek 

220.427         3gao     „ 

14,063  31-30       ., 

1,720  22^       ,, 


Total. 

3,329,^60  bushels, 
8,774,770       „ 
440,191       »i 
39,3n8        „ 
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The  total  number  of  abeep  in  Otagu  Provincial  District,  whieh  inoluile*  South- 
iand,  on  the  aOiJi  April,  1898,  was  3,961,459,  of  which  number  about  700,000  were 
merino*.  On  an  aTcrage.  about  one-thtrd  of  the  flooka  consist  of  breeding- ewea. 
The  shearing  is  mottly  done  by  hand,  but  the  Wulseley  shearing- much in<.»»  have 
been  introduced  on  about  ten  station*,  I  he  number  of  machines  in  each  wool-ehed 
varying  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen,  though  there  in  one  shed  at  Benmore,  near 
Lake  Oban,  where  there  aiv  twenty-eight  machines  driren  by  a  turbine* 

The  above-mentioned  diatrit  t  had  also,  in  November  lastf  53,742  horftes  ;  17 
mulefi  and  asees  -,   J89,249  cattle  ;  and  24,013  pig$. 

The  rabbit-pest  is  »till  a  severe  tax  on  the  stockownera  ;  the  number  of  skins 
exported  last  year  for  the  wholt?  colony  being  6,fiil7,934,  nearly  the  whole  of  which — 
namely,  6,139,443  — came  from  Otago  j  the  monetary  values  being  respcclivelj 
£51,tk>7  and  £48,913. 

Frefz  ing  E§  tab  lUk  m  enit. 

There  are  nine  meat -freezing  and  pre^erring-works  in  Otsgo.  The  prioeipiJ 
fr^eEing  establishments  are  at  Oumaru,  at  Burnside,  and  at  Port  Chalmem.  At 
Oauiaru  Ihera  are  two  Bell-Coleman  machines,  and  a  60*ton  Heriulefi  refrigerator^ 
capable  of  freezing  1,200  she^p  a  ilar,  and  ihere  is  atoriige-room  for  20,000  carcaaea. 
At  Bumt^ide  there  are  two  Haaliim  mMchiuest  both  driven  by  st4^am.  One  can 
supply  40,0110  cubic  feet  of  cold  nir  per  hour,  and  the  other  60,0t>0.  Al»o  u  70- ton 
iJercuiei  machine,  capable  of  freezing  24X)(i  carcasua  par  day,  and  huving  storaga-^ 
room  for  30,000  carcavee.  The  Port  Chalmers  freezing* works,  erected  in  1896  by  the 
Otago  Bock  Trusty  coat  £4,&cXJ,  Thfiy  are  used  ^riDei pally  for  the  storage  of  butter 
prior  to  shipment,  but  the  freexing-ehambor*  haTe  alio  been  uied  for  sheep,  rabbit*, 
and  fish.     Tht?  refrigerating   machinery  indudea   a    I2*Uni   Hercules   refrigerator. 
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The  capaoifcy  of  the  building  i»  30,000  uubio  feet,  and  60  l-ons  of  butter  cad  be 
handled  per  week.  Tlie  capacitj  hae  lately  been  nearly  trebled,  at  an  additioimi 
oost  of  £8,500.      J  hete  additiont  include  a  B5-toii  Herculea  refrigerator.  ^ 

JFuaiUm-milU. 

There  ure  Are  woatlen- mills  at  work  in  OUgOt  emplojing  aome  800  handa. 
The  amount  paid  in  waives  i*  nboul  £51  ,^i>)  per  annum,  and  the  machioerj  ia  HOO* 
hone- power.  £€4*€00  wartli  or  wojI  and  other  Tnateriala  are  uaed  per  annunij  and 
the  Inrn-out  of  maimfactured  gf>odd  eicHseds  £l4o,U0U  yearly.  The  woollen  industrj 
in  0^«f;o  is  of  greater  magnitude  than  in  any  other  diitrict  of  New  Zealand. 

Besides  supplying  loci*!  needs  Ota;^  Provincial  Diatriot  exported  last  ye^r 
9,757,o97  tb.  of  wool,  having  a  ralueof  £310,512. 

Clothing  •fadoritts . 

In  clothing- factories,  alio,  Oiago  takes  a  prominent  plaee,  haring  nine*  em- 
ploying  700  liandf,  whose  wages  amount  to  £28,000  per  atmum. 

Dairjf  Facturiet, 

Ota^o  still  t«ke«  a  fuir  poiition  in  tlie  dairying  industry,  more  partiouinrly  in 
cheese.  There  are  now  fifty *tbree  dairy  factories,  and  by  next  spring  some  more 
will  be  added.  Thie  iea«oTi  ori»r  6*K>  tons  of  butter  were  tbipped  at  Port  Chahuera 
for  Londcm^  and  at  Bluff  and  Port  Chalmera  about  2,U0(>  tons  of  cheese  for  London 
and  Aiistmlia.  A  considerable  qusntity  of  butler  goes  also  to  Australia.  Farmer* 
having  »o  nmny  otlirr  pursuit*  which  are  profitable,  such  aa  froien  mutton,  grain, 
it^.,  dairying  it  not  increasing  so  rapidly  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Zealand,  wheire 
it  IS  the  main»iav  of  farmerA  ^  but  the  quality  of  the  ihec;-?  aihI  butter  in  Otago  and 
Southland  is  secund  to  none  in  New  ZettJaiid,  and  the  unlu^^try  must  st'Oadily  incre&se 
with  svtttenien^..  Several  new  facto rieii  ure  ^iintemplftted,  and  some  hare  started  in 
the  newly -settled  bush  diitricts,  from  Owaka  io  l^Ortrote,  and  are  found  of  greftC 
assistance  to  new  settlements. 

Quid  Product ian, 

Otago  produces  about  onethird  of  all  the  gold  taken  out  in  New  Zealand,  Tb« 
number  of  Europeans  engaged  last  year  w*^  a,M4^,  and  number  of  Chinese,  964, 

Gold  IS  found  very  generally  distributed  throughout  Otago.  except  m  lh« 
southern  portion  of  the  diittrict.  The  principal  localities  are:  Clutha  Valley,  Tu»- 
peka,  ahoto?er,  Cartlrona,  Tinker's,  St,  B«than>.  Mount  Ida,  Nevis,  Bannockbum, 
and  M  ae  row  lien  ua. 

Last  financial  year  the  Otago  ProTincial  District  produced  78,289 os.  of  gold, 
having  a  value  of  £315^306. 

Chief  Towtu. 

The  foUowing  are  the  ehicf  towna  of  Otago,  wilh  their  population,  including 
all  having  l.iXN)  iidiabitantd  and  upwards  :  Dunedm*  and  suburbs,  49,4!i:i ;  Oamaro, 
5,372;    Port  Chalmers,  2,100  j   Mosgiel,  1,-150  j  Milton,  l,3iJU;  KaitangnU,  l,4fQO 
Lawrence,  1,010, 

Dunedin,  the  capital  city  of  Otago,  is  situated  at  the  bead  of  Otago  Harbour, 
which  is  divided  into  two  partu— the  upper  and  lower  The  lower  harbour  is  aiJt 
miles  long  from  laiaroa  Heads  to  Port  Chalmers.  The  upper  harbour,  from  Port 
Chalmers  to  Dunedin,  is  seven  miles  in  length.  Dunedin  and  Port  Chalmers  are  alao 
connected  by  railway. 

Althouih  the  hiUs  surrounding  Dunedin  are  rather  tame  in  character  and  out- 
line, the  city  itself  is  picturesquely  situated-  The  business  part  of  it  is  on  level  land 
near  the  harbour,  and  ihe  residences  occupy  the  aloping  hill*  which  rise  on  the  weat 
side  of  the  city.  I'he  city  proper  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  long  by  seven-eiffhthi 
of  a  mite  wide,  and  is  bounded  on  the  land  tide  by  what  is  called  the  Town  Belt- 
This  reserve  averages  one-fifth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  oomprises  bOO  acres,  a  grM4 
part  of  which  is  virgin  huah.     A  pretty  road»  called  the  Queen's  Drive,  Iias  been  Imid 
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out  throiigli  the  Belt  from  end  to  end*  from  wbicli  manj  fine  viewi  of  the  town  snd 
harbour  e&n  be  obtained. 

It  j»  thvHcen  mOes  down  tlie  Imfbour  to  the  Heads  in  a,  north-eaaterlj direction, 
but  the  Ocean  Beiu-'h,  Ijing  to  the  aouth'eaet^  ia  onlj  two  mde*  from  the  centre  of 
the  dt J,  and  the  fur ou rate  seiiside  reaort— St.  Clair— b  about  three  mile«,  Tmmt 
run  to'  both  tboae  pkcea  at  short  inlerTsU.  The  fitj  is  al«i>  connected  with  the 
iuburban  boroufjhe,  lying  on  the  hilla  ov^rlookinff  the  town,  bj  excellent  cable- tram- 
waj».  The  Botanical  Gardeui*  to  the  north  of  tTie  uity  are  well  laid  out*  the  natire 
bnab  contracting  with  the  cultivated  parts.  The  Reservoir  also»  which  is  witbin 
e»»y  walking  distance,  aad  the  drivi?  to  Blueakin  H&y,  have  many  beauties. 

Bunedin  h  well  luppiied  witl|  elpuieniar)'  #chool»,  there  beinir  sir  large  *chooli 
in  the  citj  proper*  with  an  utt-endanoe  of  3^97^  pupils^  and  eii^ht  more  in  the 
suburbs,  with  3,742  pupils. 

There  is  aUo  m  Dunedin  a  traiinng-colk'g©  for  teicliera.  The  atuaents  in  train- 
ing number  nine  men  and  fort  j  one  women.  They  devote  every  fifth  week  during 
the  session  to  practice  in  teach tng  and  management  of  classes  m  the  ten  asifiooiated 
AohooU  of  the  city  aud  suburba. 

The  School  of  Art  and  Design  ia  in  the  aarae  building  as  the  Normal  School^ 
and  has  a  staff  of  fi?e  teachers  and  a  pupil* teacher.  In  1898  there  were  '402 
students  in  attetidanee. 

The  OtugiJ'  Boy^'  Uigli  Sehi>ol  stands;  on  a  commanding  plateau  3CK)  ft.  above 
the  business  part  of  tlie  city  «od  the  harbour.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  8rd 
Augufit,  18<f>H,  in  i\w  buihimg  in  Dowhng  .Street  now  oeeupied  as  the  Girls*  High 
School  The  «ew  buiidingsi  were  opened  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jervoia,  Qoteriior, 
in  February^  1885.  The  teaching  st«ff,  including  the  Rector,  numbers  ten  ;  the 
ftUend&nce  la  206. 

The  Otago  Girls'  High  School  was  opened  on  the  6tb  February,  1871,  with  a 
roll  of  78  pupils.  The  presenl  attendance  h  123,  with  a  leaching  staff  of  nine. 
Otaf»o  holdfi  the  proud  die<tinction  of  having  estabhshed  the  first  Oirls^  High  School 
in  the  Aufttralo-ian  Colonies.  Atnong  thf  earnest  band  of  worker*  who  laboured  to 
estabhsh  thi&  firat  High  School  for  girls  the  name  of  Ml^a  Dairy mple  a banda  pre- 
eminent, and  will  ever  be  held  in  gmtefiil  remembrance  by  the  people  of  Otago. 

The  Otneo  Univerfliiy  wos  founded  in  1869,  und  opened  in  1871,  It  is  well 
houEed  in  a  hnnd^ome  pile  of  huildingB  in  the  domestic  Gothic  style.  There  are 
four  sepiiraie  faculties  m  the  Unirersity — viz,,  arts  and  tcterfcce,  law,  medicine,  and 
mining.  The  School  ot  Medicine  provides  tlie  full  courfte  for  a  medical  dcigree  of  the 
UtHversity  of  New  Zealand.  There  is  a  Mi'dical  Muaeum  in  the  Univensity 
buildings  containing  anatomical,  piitholugic^kl,  and  other  preparations  and  models. 
The  teaching  »taff  nuntbers  at  present  tweniy-aix  profee«ora  and  lecturers.  The 
Scbo'jl  of  Mine^  tieeupiea  a  separate  (temporary)  building.  There  are  at  present 
about  ^iity  fitudcnta  going  through  the  pre^cTibed  courses  for  the  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates in  the  Mining,  Metallurgical,  Geological,  Mine  and  Lnnd-purveying  and  the 
Assaying  Diviamrifl.  Of  undergraduates  keeping  terms  there  iire  247 — viz.,  217  men 
and  30  women.  The  Dnirereity  Library  onntaini  over  5,tlO0  specially  selected 
volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  public  under  certain  conditions  for  purposes  of  refer- 
ence. The  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories  are  well  fitted  up,  and  furnished 
witli  all  necessary  instruments  and  appliances,  lliere  are  sii  scholarships  tenable  at 
the  University,  ranging  in  value  from  £16  to  £30  per  annum. 

The  public  Museum,  of  which  the  Professor  of  Biology  is  Curator,  ia  under  the 
control  of  the  University  Councih  It  is  situated  in  Ureat  King  street,  about  five 
cninut^B'  walk  from  the  Unii^ersity.  There  is  an  art  gallery  attached,  which  con- 
tains some  good  worlts  of  art.  Up  *o  the  present  time  unly  the  central  portion  of 
the  original  design  for  the  Museum  building  has  bi^en  erected. 

The  Dunedin  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics*  Institute  poaaiMsea  a  fine  library  of 
over  17tO0(i  volumes,  and  a  membership  of  over  %0  iubicribers.  Besides  the  Cir- 
culating Library  there  is  a  RefercFice  Library,  and  two  good  reading-rooms,  well 
aupplied  with  newspapers  and  magajdnes. 

There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  arcbitectu re  in  Dunedin,  the  buildings  for  the 
most  part  having  an  air  of  permanence  aud  aoUditj.     Some  of  the  churches  *re 
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▼•rj  handsome.    Tlif»  FirtL  Churub.  iu  Momy  Place,  and  IDiox  Chun-K  in*  \ 
■treet.  Are  both  haudftODiQ  stone  strijetureB,  ftiid  St.  Jofepb'i  C»ihedr»l  ( 
Cifclholic)  )»  built  of  AlioiiA  iti  tho  deoor4t«d  (Lottie  btjle.     The  portion  iA  present 
ooiwtru^rad  vill  uot  t,ODO  perMtii,  «nd  hM  crjAb  £23,<MX). 

Tlie  Cargill  McTiunient,  nhioh  wna  erected  to  the  menwrv  af  tile  l&t^  Cft|>t«iii 
CftTgJU,  the  founder  of  the  Otago  settlotiient,  siAndt  in  the  'triaogic,  b«Lween  rJK' 
CufttoDilioui«  And  the  Biuik  uf  Now  ZpAl»»d.  It  U  nii  ornnte  ap<K;iaien  of  early 
decorated  Got h jr. 

Towma  amd  SurroMndinfi  Comuiry, 
Port  ChalmpTi  (eight  mile*  from  Dunt'din)  sttunte  on  Ot»go  Harbour,  midwaj 
betwecD  the  Heiid«  and  Dunedin,  ha&  •  popuMiun  of  2,100  inhabitant*.  It  it  the 
ehief  port  of  Otago^  and  p0fla««Be«  erery  tt€iM>m  modal  ion  for  Home  v^ettete,  iitolud' 
ing  dry  dock^  80 -ton  »heer-leg«t  steam-hammer,  and  other  appUaneei,  betid eit  aaveral 
priTare  fotmdrii^,  ('tKjl-storagi'  chamber,  4c»  The  Port  Chalmere  graTtng  dock  i» 
deaeribed  in  thi*  arlit'le  on  page  oS. 

Leaving  Dunedin  by  the  northern  railway,  winding  in  nnd  out  ihi^iigh  ill* 
hilli  w\iid\  surround  the  town,  and  skirling  the  preoipitout  cliffs  of  the  ccNi«t-)iti|»| 
the  firflt  fitrttion  of  importance  reach (?d  is  WaitHti,  a  tavoiiriie  »eatide  retort  in  Blii«akifl 
Buy  ;  disranri*,  ^etenteen  miles.  Fifteen  mile*  beyond  i^  Waikouaiti ;  pOfHilalioiii 
76<j  i  plpaianrly  iitimted  on  the  Hawkabury  lagooo,  the  oentre  of  a  floiirithing  fwrntinc 
country.  Tlie  next  plaice  of  note  is  Pal  inerston,  forty-one  miles  from  Punedin,  witn 
77ft  inhabitants.  A  brani^h-line  leafea  Palmereton  and  rune  nine  miles  up  Shag 
Talloy  to  Dun  back-  Six  miles  further  on  the  main  line  there  ie  a  branch  ^Sbiif 
Potnt,  a  coalfield,  with  two  pits  being  nciiTely  worked. 

Oamaru  (serenty-eight  mites)  ii  the  secoTid  town  in  Otago^  having  a  popultttiMt 
of  I>,400.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  farndng  district,  and  ha«  a  gooa  mirboQfV 
formed  by  a  eonerete  break water^  for  the  receptian  ofcM'eaTi^uoing  #hip«  The  chief 
expert*  are  wool  and  grain.  A  braneh-Hne  run*  from  the  jimetion  near  Oamaru  up 
the  Waiareka  Vall»*y  to  Ngapara,  seTenteen  miles,  and  Tokaraki>  twentFy-i^ii  miUii 
lk>m  Oamaru,  and  another  seven  miles  by  road  brings  ut  to  Livingstone. 

Starting  from  0»maTiLi,  and  proceeding  to  Central  Olago,  via  the  Tailligr 
of  the  Waitnki  River,  the  flr»t  part  of  the  journey  i«  accomplitbed  by  rail  Mmt 
the  fertile  Pftpakflio  Plaint  to  Awamoko  (ninety  six  miles),  and  thence  foUowing 
up  the  Wditaki  Hirer  past  Duntrooii  to  Kurow  (120  miles).  At  Kurow  (He 
tniVfUer  leavet  the  rail  why  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Waitaki  through  imstoral 
country  to  Hogged  Ridges* Station  (133  mile«)j  a  little  beyond  Rugged  Ridgea  the 
road  leiive»  the  VVuitekt  River,  and  crossing  the  Ahuriri  Pass  (141  mile*),  tiriketihe 
Ahuriri  River,  which  it  foLiowa  up  p»st  Omurama  St^ilion  <158  miles)  to  the  junction 
of  Longslip  Creek  ;  it  then  aiici*nd»  this  creek  until  Lindis  Pas*  saddle  i*  reached 
(172  mih»"),  at  a  height  of  3 J 85  feet.  Here  begins  the  descent  to  the  Clutha  Taltej 
wd  Morten  Hills  Station  (IHI  miles)  and  Tarra*  Stntion  (200  mi  lea).  From  Tarrae 
Station  the  road  runs  through  settled  farming  country  tip  the  Cluthn  River,  which 
it  oroited  by  means  of  a  punt  at  Newc*amtle  (219  miles),  and  four  miles  more  bringe  . 
bhe  traveller  to  Pembroke,  on  the  soutViern  shore  of  Lake  Wani»ka. 

From  Dunedin  the  main  trunk  milwai  runs  southward  to  luter^'argill,  a  dittaoe^  j 
of  180  njilet.     Pa»»ing   (hrmigh   the  Caversham    Borough  and  tuttnel  the  trav  " 
reaches   Burnside  (Bve  miles)  and   Abbottford   (six  miles),  industrial  i^nlree. 
ooal*mining,  tanning,  ironsinetung.  and  other  works.     Farther  on  it  Wingatui.  the 
lunctioD  of  the  Otago  Central  Rudwaj  ,  and  ten  fnilet  from  Dunedin  ts  Mo«giel,  a 
rising  lo»rm«hip    with    1,450  iiilmbitnnt4»»  nuted  for  its  woollen'mills.      The  railwey*  ■ 
lin««  now  skirt*  th«  Taieri  Plain,  nn  alluTial   flat  eighteen  inile»  long  by  fivomilc^j 
broftd  i  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Otago.     A  branchiinc  from  Mofgiel  junction  ruttt  ] 
to  Outmm  (nineteen  unles),  on  lire  farther  fide  of  I  he  Taieri  Plain.     Pa»«iiig(h«| 
tmaUer  Towuihips  of  Allnntun   (Grey town)  and   Htn^y,  and   Laket  Waihola  and 
W*iifH>ri,  the  line  strikes  Mdton   (t)nVty-»ii  mdei.)       Miltonjn  the  middle  of  tlM 
Tokomttiriro  Plain,  i»  n  town  ot   l,30o  inhiibitant*,  with   flour-mill,  dairy   Ut^L.^t^m. 
dai  null,  poUery  worlse.  and  tannery.     1  he  next  place  of  importance  i«   1 
(flfty-three  mdes)»  on  the  bunks  of  the  Cluthii  River,  with  flnx- mills,  dairy  i 
tttd  chicory  works  t  population  tbout  925*     Kaitangata,  «ituat«d  lower  down  fab# 
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Clutlm  Rireft  nud  connected  bj  a  brmtich-Une«  hn^  eitenftive  coalfields,  and  a 
population  of  1,400.  Lear  big  Balolulha,  the  main  line  runs  through  the  Cluthji 
downi,  pwf  inii;  the  tiiiall  eontre*  of  Wniiepekii,  W&repa,  Eaniiku>  aud  Waiwera,  and 
reaches  Clintou  (serentj -three  nailes),  on  the  Waiwera  stream^  a  favourite  ivaort  of 
ailglers.  The  tieit  itation  of  note  bejond  Clinton  it  Wnipahi  Junction  (eighty- three 
waSm}^  on  the  Wnipabi  Kifer,  likewise  &  favourite  fithitig-grouod.  Further  on  ii 
€h>r©  (ninotj nine  milpo),  on  the  MAtaum  Rirer,  in  the  Southland  District.  Gore  it 
afaiit.*n«ing  loirniihi|v  of  2,500  inhabil ants,  with  pitper-millj.  t^oiir-mill,  freezing-workt, 
dairjr  factory,  coal-niinefi,  kc 

A  branch-lino  frooi  Waipahi  follow*  up  and  orosaee  the  Pomahakn  River  and 
ooonecti!*  Tapni^ui  (tiioelj dix  miles)}  Kelao  (ninetj-eight  miles),  end  Heriot  (one 
hundred  and  two  milei). 

The  Otngo  Central  Railway  itarU  froir*  Wingatui,  oroatea  the  Taien  Plaiti»  atid 
then  winds  ronrvd  to  th«  Taicri  River,  which  it  follows  up  to  Ihe  present  terminus  at 
Hyde.  In  ii«  course  along  the  river  it  runa  for  oonie  distance  through  a  rocky  gorge, 
but  after  croMJng  ihe  8uTtot:t  Streau)  ent«rfl  Strath -Toieri — a  coniparatiTely  dab, 
open  country,  ^e«r  Hindon  Station  (tweniy-five  Diile«),  in  the  Taieri  Gorge,  and 
Ban^Wijfid  (thiriy-»ix  milep),  there  are  quart^reef*  being  worked.  In  traversing  the 
fitrftt)  I -Taieri  the  line  paaieft  the  Blair  Taieri  Village  Settlement  (forty -four  milea)} 
Middleumrtht  a  rising  township  (forty-eiglit  mile#),  and  reaches  fiyde  ^sixMr-four 
mile*),  the  present  limit,  although  the  formation  is  well -advanced  as  far  as  Hamil- 
ton's. When  this  seetion  is  complete  the  Maniototo  liain  will  be  tapped,  and  the 
extension  of  the  line  to  Clydf  pri-sentt  no  engineering  diflleulties.  Central  Otogo 
ha!4  a  gr^at  future  before  it,  as  in  the  opinion  of  experts  it  is  naturally  adapted  tor 
producing  fruit  of  all  kind*  in  perfection* 

Another  means  of  aet?ess  to  Central  Ot-iigo  i»  by  the  Cluthik  Valley. 

Two  nriles  beyond  Mdlon  the  Ijawrenw  brandi  leaves  Clarkeaville  JunottoHf 
run^  up  the  Tukomairiro  River  ami  the  gorge  of  Manuka  Crt^ek^  and  down  to 
WnitHhuna  (fifty-three  mili^s),  a*id  Lawrence  (sixty  miles),  gold-mining  centres,  with 
an  aggregate  popfiklion  of  1,BU<>.  Gold  wjis  first  discovered  herf  in  1861*  and  the 
mint'"  lire  atill  yit^ding  freely,  t'^rom  Luwrence  a  coarh  rum  lo  Ueaunumt  (seventy- 
two  miles),  on  the  Cluthii  River.  Crossing  the  Beaumont  Bridge  the  road  follows 
Ihe  west  hank  of  the  Clutha,  passing  nn.Mieroui<i  dredging-claims.  At  eighty  nine 
miles  is  Ettriek,  and  seven  miles  further  on  is  R4jixhtiTgli — the  Teviot-  (uinety-si* 
miles),  a  town  of  450  inhabitants.  Recrossing  the  Clutha  Eifer  by  the  Rox- 
burgh Bridgfi.  and  proceeding  up  the  eamt  hank,  the  traveller  reaches  AlexandTi 
South  (124  miles),  at  the  junction  of  (lie  Maiiiiherikin  River  with  the  Clutha,  and 
Clyde— the  Dunstan — (13<^  miles),  the  chief  town  of  Vincent  County.  Th«  next 
place  of  import Buee  it  Cromwell  (143  iiiilts|,  at  the  juuctimi  of  the  Kawarau 
Kiver  with  the  Clutha,  Cromwell  is  a  small  town  uf  55^i  inlmbilantii,  and 
has  a  got'd  bridge  o»er  the  Clutha  Rirer,  If  the  tra?eiler  wishes  to  pursue  his 
jotimcy  farther  he  can  cither  follow  the  road  up  the  Clutha  to  Newcusilc  and  Pem- 
broke, on  Lake  Wanaka,  or  take  the  Kaw&rau  Gorge  rood  by  way  o(  the  Crown 
Terrace  to  Queenatowrn,  on  Lake  Wakutipu. 

Qutt-nsiown,  a.  pielui^eitque  township  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Waka* 
tipu,  Im^  Ii  pupulntiun  of  75(V  and  is  the  centre  of  a  Urge  gnld-uiining  district. 
The  chief  fenture  of  Queenstown  i»  the  grand  mountain  and  lake  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  ai tracts  largo  immbera  of  tourists  every  year.  There  are  two 
ways  of  reiiching  Queenstown—the  one  by  the  Clutha  Valley  and  Kawnrsu  Gorge, 
a«  above  described,  and  the  other  b>  rati  t<t  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  WakatipUi 
and  thenri^  by  it  earner,  which  runt  lo  suit  the  trains. 

The  Tatituku  bush,  in  the  mtuth  of  Ocogo,  ba«  only  lately  been  opened  up,  but 
already  a  lorge  number  of  settlers  are  making  their  homes  there,  iStarttng  from 
Baleluiha  the  Cailiti's  River  branch  line  runs  *outhwardi  to  Eomahapa  (sixty  miles) 
on  the  crossing  of  the  main  ro-rfd  to  Port  Molyneux,  thence  to  Glenomaru  (mxty-four 
miles), and  Owaka  (seventy  miles  from  Dunedin),  is  nearly  oomplele.  The  Catlin's- 
Waiknwa  mam  road  is  formed  the  whole  way  through,  a«  are  alao  numerous  dii- 
trict  roadt^  and  the  adjacent  lands*  are  being  taken  up  as  fast  as  they  are  thrown 
open. 
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The  priDcipul  Iibm  are  a#  folio wt :  (I.)  Tlie  mikin  irunk  Hne  from  Duuedin  I 
Uhriitcliuroh,  wilb  bmnclies  from  Oamam  to  HAkAtftromt^,  fortj^ihree  mile*  ;  and 
O&m&rti  to  Ngapara  aod  Tokorakip  twenij-five  milee  -,  alto,  Pal  mere  ton  to  Dun  back, 
mne  mi\m.  (2.)  Tbe  miiiii  trunk  line,  Dutiedni  to  Itiv«ircargiy,  with  branches, 
Motf;i4*i  to  Outram,  mne  miles;  Milton  to  Lawn'U«:^e«  twe»tj^four  miles  ^  Stirlitig 
to  EAifangata,  fire  milei ;  Baloliitha  to  Owaka,  rigbieen  milei ;  and  W&ip&hi  to 
Heriot,  twenty  mUw,  (3.)  The  Otago  Central,  from  Wingatui  to  Raiifurlj,  serentj- 
teven  milei  eighteen  eliaini,  and  formation  i«  under  waj  to  WctberbMrn^  «igUtj<flfft 
mi  lei  fifty 'three  uhisini. 

StaiUtivuL 

The  total  estimated  populatiou  of  the  Otago  Profineial  District  on  the  31«t 
December.  1898,  was  172,162; 

Airea  of  Otago  Land  Dbtrict  :  Open  land  below  2,000  ft.,  6,252  tquare  mtlea  | 
foreat-Iand  belovr  a,t)<)iitt,,  1.919  si^uttre  mile*  ;  open  land  aboTo  2/XiU  ft,.  6,480 
fquare  miles  i  forent-land  ubore  2,0UO  ft.,  419  nquare  miles ;  area  of  lakea,  Jtc.,  275 
»quare  miles:  t^^tal,  Xi,iJ45  flquar«  miLles.  ~ 

The  foltowins!  l^hle  bIiuwb  the  di.-poiitioii  of  the  land  in  the  Ota/^o  DiJtnoi  i 
Slit  March,  1891*:- 


1.  Lands  finally  alienated,  conipruing  freehold  land  and  teited 

reeer?eB 

2.  Land 8  held  on  deferred  paym^t,  rural 

3.  Land*  held  on  perpetual  lease,  rural 

4.  Lands  held  undrr  occupation- witb-right -of- purcbaae  clause 

5.  Lands  held  on  lease  in  perpetuity,  ordinary  Crowrii  Intids, 

rural 
t)»  Land*  held  utid^r  tt^friculluial  leaws  un  goldHelds 
7*  Lands  held  uuiler  Mining  Di*inciH  Land  Otx'upation  Act 
8,  Lands  held  under  village  «fttlement,  deferrt^d  payment     .,. 
y.  Lands  held  under  Ttllage  iwttleniL'Hl,  perpetunl  lease 

10.  Lands  held  imder  Tillage  settlemeritj  leii»o  m  [jerpt»tuily    ,,. 

11.  Lands    held    umJer   village- homestead    special    settlfmeiiti 

perprtunt  leaae 

12.  Latidft  beld   by  special  sell  U'tuetiL  a«sociaiioti»,  lea««  in  per- 

pelyity... 

13.  Lamie  held  as  improTed'farm  settlemeut* 

14.  Landf  held  as  »it.ail  gmzing-runs 

15.  Lands  held  under  pa«t^nd  lioenso»  not  including  bush 

16.  Lands  b«ld  under  lease  and  license  for  iniscelhii^eous  pur< 

poses,  excluBiTe  of  gold*mining 
17^  Lauds  ar(|uired  aud  di^poied  of  aa  leaae  in  perpetuity  under 

Land  for  iJetlleDu?nl8  Act>  rural 
J8.   Lands   urquired   and    diitposed    of   lui    smdl    grazing* runs 

under  Land  for  Settlemonts  Avt 
19.  Lands  acquired  and  di*pOi<rd  ot  as  miaoeUaneous  licenses 

under  Land  for  Settlements  Act 
W.  Crown  lands  open  for  *eleclion  (including  atsO  acres  under 

Land  for  Settlement*  Act) 

21.  Crown  lands  being  prepared  for  selfMStion  (including  11,392 

at^res  undrr  La  id  for  SetilemefiLs  Act) 

22.  L^iid  o|>en  for  application  under  pastoral  licenses 

23.  LundB  held  by  aboriginal  nntives 

24.  BaJiance  of  Crown  laiids,  inciuding  mining  reserves,  public  re- 

•erves  not  Tested,r  bush -land  s,  roads,  barren  ooun  try,  Ulc, 
So.  LaJEM,  ftud  Cluiba  and  Taleri  Bifers    ... 


Holdings.        Acrea. 
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Total  area  of  district  (14,345  square  miles),  9,180,800 
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Tenants  of  land*  included  m  2  and  4  hftre  the  right  of  acquiring  the  freehold, 
&»  have  tenaobs  of  3  up  bo  twelre  jeftra  from  Ihe  diite  of  i«su«  of  the  leate,  and 
of  6  in  the  c&bo  of  le&sen  issued  prior  lo  the  Act  of  1891.  There  h  no  right  of 
acquiring  the  freehold  for  tenants  of  landi  iDcluded  m  5,  11,  12,  14,  I &,  16,  17,  18, 
»nd  19,  and  in  the  ca«e  of  N'o.  13  the  light  of  arqumng  freehold  applies  to  poririons 
only* 

Local  InduMtrisM, 

There  is  not  space  to  gire  in  detail  particulars  of  the  Tariotis  looaf  induntrie* 
throughout  Otago  and  Southland,  but  amODgst  others  mav  he  noticed  the  follomng! 
There  are  four  bone- mills  and  artiBcial-oianure  fEkoiorieSj  where  substances  that 
might  otherwise  go  to  waste,  or  pollut-e  the  air  and  water,  are  turned  to  profitable 
account,  and  made  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  boiL  The  lime-  and  eement* 
works  at  Duuedin  have  alreadj  been  mentioned.  There  are  tbirt  j  britrk-,  tile-,  and 
pottery- man u factories,  the  largest  pott-ery-worka  being  at  Milton,  where  all  kinds 
of  useful  hou^hold  crocker/-  ware  are  made.  T weke  agriculiursd  im  plement  factories 
Are  in  operation,  and  turn  out  annually  a  large  supplj.  There  are  fourteen  boot-  and 
iboe- factories  I  six  boat- building,  eighteen  coach -buildings  twenty-eight  feO- 
mongering,.  tanning,  and  wool-»couring  eatablishmenti  j  twentj-two  aerated -wat-er 
and  cordial  manufactories;,  sereuieen  breweries,  fire  coflee  and  spice  works„  three 
fruit-  and  jam -factories,  one  ink*making  eetabliftlimeiit,  three  paper-mills,  six  rope- 
and  twine  works,  one  9<mp-  and  taindle-making  establishment,  six  gasworks,  and 
fifty-one  sawmills  and  door-  and  sash- making  factories.  There  are  also  twenty* 
four  foundries,  Including  bratS' founders  and  coppersmiths,  betide  stove  and  rang*  j 
manufactories,  iron-rolling  works,  and  works  for  making  every  description  of  en^- 
neering  and  mining  machinery  and  appliances;  and  there  is  a  piano  manufactory 
in  Dunedin,  which  has  been  open  for  the  la«t  twelve  yeara.  The  types  manu- 
factured are  cottage  pianos  and  upright  f^rands,  at  prices  ranging  from  thirty  to 
sixty  guineas.     The  present  output  i«  from  twenty- five  to  thi^rty  per  annum. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  eighteen  bacon-curing  establishments,  etgbt  fish* 
curing  and  preserving  works,  two  rabbit-preaerring  works,  twenty-three  grain-mills, 
six  sugar-boiling  and  confectionery  works,  six  malt-houeeB,  two  colonial  wiiie-makiug 
establishments,  three  sauce  and  pickle  factories,  one  vinegar  works,  one  glue  factory, 
two  boihng-dowTi  works,  three  eooperagea,  four  wooden  ware  factorie»^  six  chalf- 
cutting  establishments,  one  p«per-bag  and  'box  factory,  one  tobacco-pipe  factory, 
six  tinware  factories,  twenty-nine  printing  offices,  four  basket  and  perambulator 
factories,  two  brush  and  broom  factories,  one  cutlery  factory,  four  cycle  factories, 
two  saddlery  and  harness  factories,  one  portmanteau  fscbory^  eight  sail  and  oilsktn 
factories,  thirteen  furniture  factories,  four  Venetian -blind  works,  two  starch  manu- 
faot^>rie»,  four  chemical  works,  one  hipmatito  paint  factory,  one  sheep-dip  factory» 
one  match  factory,  two  flock-mills,  three  cleaning^  and  dyeing- works,  tw*  waterproof 
factories,  three  hat*  and  cap-  factories,  three  stocking- weaving  factories,  on©  bag-  and 
sack-  factory,  seyen  flax *m ills.  Also  the  following,  which  haye  been  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  preceding  paragraphs — namely,  nine  meat- freezing  and  -preserriog 
works,  four  woollen -milli»,  nine  clothing  factories,  forty-four  butter-  and  cheeae- 
factories  t  making  a  total  of  516  industrial  esrablishments,  employing  7,065  penoDs, 
Approximate  value  of  manufactures  yearly,  £24&3j473. 
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THX   SOUTHLAHD    LAHD   DIBTBICT. 
D.  BAMMcm,  Chief  Surwejor. 

The  Soathkod  Diftriet^  oompruing  the  GcmnftiM'of  ScMitlikiid,  Walkee,  FSofd, 
•ad  Stewftit  Itlftiid,  boonded  oo  the  luvth  and  oMt  br  the  Otego  Diitnei»  And  oa 
the  toutb  and  weft  hj  the  Tmidmi  Sea,  maj  be  roughlj  Mid  to  lie  betweeu  eooUi 
Utitndee  46''  and  4r  and  eaet  lonffitiidee  XBg*  15'  and  \W*  15'.  For  admiiueinaiTa 
pnrpofet,  howerer,  the  Snaree,  AneUand,  Bnderbr,  OampbeD,  Antipodea,  Boimty, 
and  all  other  ielandi  within  the  limits  of  the  oolonj  lOoUi  of  the  47^  pavalM  of 
tooth  latitude  are  ineloded  in  it. 

Area,  BtOmre^  ami  DitporiHam  of  Lamd*. 

The  total  area  of  the  diatriot,  inelading  Stewart  laland,  bat  exeliiaiTe  of 
Solander,  Boapuke,  and  the  other  small  ielandt  enomerated  above,  it  6,966,589 
toret,  of  which  500,000  are  oorered  with  both.  The  bulk  of  the  buth-land  liae 
between  the  lakes  and  the  touth  and  wett  coaatt,  in  the  nei^bonrhood  of  Foreat 
Hill,  Hokonoi,  Waikawa,  Ac.  The  timbers  of  eommerdal  wne  are  totara,  rimu, 
miro,  matai,  rata,  and  kamahi,  in  mixed  boibes ;  but  Fagntpuea  and  other  beeebea 
predominate  on  the  high  lands  between  the  lakes  and  the  fiords  on  the  waat 
ooaet. 

The  open  land  in  its  natund  state  carries  totso^  and  snow-grMs,  fern,  flax, 
and  manuka,  Ac.,  and  there  is  a  Tory  considerable  area  of  marsh-land,  intersperaed 
here  and  there  with  peat  bogs. 

The  disposition  of  the  land  b  as  follows : — 

Aoraa. 

Grown  lands  alienated  to  date      ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  1,561,619 

Lands  held  on  deferred  pajment                 ...  ...  ...  ...  S4,286 

Lands  held  on  perpetual  lease      ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  27,082 

Lands  held  on  lease  in  perpetuity               ...  ...  ...  ...  66,710 

Lands  held  in  occupation  with  right  of  purchase  ...  ...  ...  22,288 

Land  held  under  *'  The  Mining  fiistricts  Land  Occupation  Act,  1804  "  1,886 

Yillage-homestead  special  sett&ments         ...  ...  ...  ...  804 

Improved-farm  special  settlements              ...  ...  ...  ...  4,978 

Small  grazing-runs         ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  61,906 

Pastoral  runs  ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  1,250,795 

Endowments  and  miscellaneous  purposes    ...  ...  ...  ...  622,527 

Open  for  selection          ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  167,692 

Under  preparation  for  settlement               ...  ...  ...  ...  23,600 

Pastors!  runs  open  for  lease          ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  1,887,169 

Held  bj  aborigmal  natiTes            ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  11,890 

Lands  of  Bmall  Tslue  not  open  for  sale        ...  ...  ...  ...  428,951 

Barren  mountain-tops,  Ac.            ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  1,858,210 

Total  area  ...  ...  ...  ...    6,966,592 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  district  is  the  number  of  well-defined  rlTcra 
and  Tallejs,  the  latter  often  widening  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  Terj  extensiTe 
plains.  Oommencing  with  the  eastern  side,  the  Mataura,  Oreti  (or  New  Bi^er), 
Aparima  (or  Jacob's  BiTcr),  and  Waiau  are  the  most  prominent  illustrations  of 
this;  but  these  riTers  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list,  as  they  all  hare  numerooa 
tributaries,  which  exhibit  the  same  features  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Speaking  generally,  the  watersheds  of  these  riTers  do  not  attain  any  great 
height  until  followed  far  inland,  and  near  the  great  lakes  to  be  presently  noticed. 
From  what  has  been  said  aboTe  it  follows  that  the  extensiTe  plains  and  Talleys 
referred  to  are  of  alluTial  formation,  in  many  places  of  Tery  rich  and  fertile  quality, 
and  capable  of  raising  crops  of  CTery  known  product,  subject,  of  course,  to  climatic 
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limilaUoni.  QenenM^  tbeM  pkliift  and  irallejB  rise  from  tlie  riTor-lereli  in  a 
terr  gradual  b^o|)«,  sometime*  into  •  series  of  terrftoe»  from  10ft.  to  50ft.  in  lieight, 
AQQ  sonietiuaea  into  undulating  hills,  ioierseeted  at  frequent  interrals  bj  laLeral  guides, 
affording  natur&l  drainage  and  an  abundant  supptj  at  water. 

Tbe«e  hills  are  covered  witU  an  indigenous  growth,  eonsisting  of  tussock  and 
other  graMee,fern,  flax,  ^.,  and  Bten  in  their  native  state  afford  ei(?ellent  graxiog  for 

Near  the  large  lakes,  stioh  at  Walatipu,  Te  A  nan,  Manapouri*  Haiiroto«  and 
others,  and  between  these  and  the  Weab  Coast,  the  eountrj  beoomee  Terj  high,  often 
reaching  6^000ft>  and  6,G0Oft.  aboTe  sea*lereL,  with  very  steep  and  rugged  spurs  and 
ravinee*  these  in  most  oases  being  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber,  principally 
of  the  birch  or  beech  tribe,  for  two-thirds  of  their  heigbt :  the  tops,  however,  often 
oarrr  tussock  and  other  herbage,  affording  adnitruble  pasture  for  sheep  in  summer  i 
but  stock  have  to  be  removed  from  April  to  October,  during  which  period  this 
oountrj  is  generally  covered  with  snow. 

Southland  does  not  eontaiu  to  much  forest,  as  most  of  the  North  Island  diatriot»» 
neverthelese  there  is  a  very  considerable  quaotity  in  the  eastern,  lautherDj  and 
western  parts,  and  a  large  export  trade  is  done  in  the  different  kinds  of  pine  and 
other  timbers  ussd  for  building,  engiQeeringi  fumiture-makinfft  &c. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  river  syst.ems  it  ww  be  evident  that  the 
country  is  well  supplied  with  water»  although  none  of  the  rivers  ean  be  used  for 
purposee  of  internal  com munication  ^  but  the  plains  are  traversed  by  railways  for 
oonsiderabte  distances  from  the  princ?ipal  town«,  and  where  the  rail  ways  end  com* 
munication  is  continued  by  good  roads,  so  that  there  is  probably  no  part  of 
the  colony  so  well  off  for  means  of  transit. 

t       Agricvlture, 

Having  already  touched  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  it  only  remains  to  say 
that  the  plains,  terracea,  and  lower  hills  are  well  adapted  for  raising  wheat,  oata, 
and  other  cereala,  turnips,  mangolds^  beets,  and  the  various  other  crops  common  to 
temperate  olimates.  Wheat  is  not  so  widely  grown  as  it  might  be,  for  the  reason, 
probably,  that  the  pastoral  branches  of  farming  receive  more  attention  than  the 
agricultural,  and  wheat  is  not  required  for  these ;  wherea*  oats  are  largely 
rrown  to  feed  sheep  in  the  form  of  chaff;  turnips  also  are  much  cultivated  for  winter 
food.  Where  wheat  is  grown  the  yields  are  very  satisfactory,  ranging  from  40  to 
60  bushels  per  acre,  while  oats  frequently  give  80  (o  100  bushels. 

Linseed  is  now  receiving  some  attetition  from  farmers,  aa  they  Hud  ready  tale 
for  it  to  the  manufiicturing  chemist j  at  remunerative  prioea,  a  fair  crop  yielding 
over  £6  per  acre. 

Dairy-farming  if  becoming  a  vei^  important  industry,  and  Is  rapidly  expand, 
ing  under  the  impetus  it  baa  received  through  improved  appliances  and  the 
favourable  state  of  the  Home  markets.  There  are  a  number  of  cneese-  and  butter- 
factories,  and  one  for  preserving  milk  on  the  Swiss  system.  One  firm  makes 
Stilton  cheese]  whieh  is  considered  to  be  equal  to  cheese  of  the  same  kind  made  in 
England. 

Shtep-farmimg. 

3j  far  the  most  important  industries  are  those  connected  with  the  raising  and 
export  of  mutton  and  wool.  Some  years  ago  sheep-farming  was  much  hindered 
by  the  inroads  of  rabbits  t  but  owing  to  the  repressive  measures  adopted  there  has 
been  a  marked  abatement  of  the  pest,  even  on  high  back-couutry,  and  thus  it  baa 
oome  to  pa»i  that  country  which  a  few  years  ago  was  absolutely  denuded  of 
vegetation  now  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  recovery.  The  hitl -country,  although  it 
does  not  carry  a  large  proportion  of  stock  to  area,  ia  eminently  healthy.  The  average 
carrying-capacity  over  the  whole  district  would  probably  be  under  one  sheep  to  the 
acre.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  moat  of  the  r^n8  were  stocked  with  merinos, 
but  owing  to  the  decline   in  price  of   merino    wool,   and   to   the    oarcase    being 
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unftcoept«l)le  t^}  \he  European  market^  theae  ebeep  b&Te,  generallj  ipeaking,  heem  r^ 
pUoed  by  LeiotBtem,  Liucolni,  EoniDej  Manh,  Cheviotj  and  (n-QMfar<Kli  of  nutoiu 
kiodB,  better  euit^d  to  the  eiietrng  liemandt^  Large  eatftblkhmenba  for  alau||btenng 
and  frfteiiiig  libeep  are  at  work.  Thp  latest  of  theae,  erected  near  tbe  Bluff"  Harbour, 
ia  coDsideri^  t<)  be  the  moat  complete  Id  tbe  oolunj,  beme  provided  with  all  passible 
laboiir-iaTing  machinery  and  appUancea  for  working  up  trie  by^prodiicta  into  articlea 
of  oomrueroe. 

Coal  and  Chid, 

Exteneire  aeama  of  eoal  and  lignite  are  diatributed  over  tbe  district, 
in  manj  p]ac««  the  annual  output  te  coniiderable.  Feat  h  alao  found  in  sotne  ap* 
countrj  neighbourbooda,  and  ia  uaed  for  fuel  where  wood  and  coal  are  scarce.  Gold 
ia  found  all  over  the  diatrict,  and  a  large  number  of  persona  are  engaged  in  obtaining 
it  either  by  sluicing  or  dredging.  A  considerable  amount  of  capital  has  been  in- 
Tested  in  beach-dredges  worked  by  steam.  Not  long  ago  gold-bearing  reefs,  reported 
to  be  of  great  richneaa,  were  disoorered  at  Wileon^a  Bireri  near  PreserTation  Inlet. 


^iclea       I 


Pish. 

Salt-water  flab  abound  in  great  c|uantitiea  in  tbe  waters  surrounding  Stewmrl 
Island y  and  ojaters  are  found  on  banks  between  that  ialand  and  the  BluC  AH  tha 
large  rivers,  and  many  of  the  trihutarieap  are  well  atocked  with  trouti  and  one  river 
—tbe  Aparima — had  lalmon-apawn  put  into  it  aome  years  Bgo. 

FtuU, 

The  amiill  Sngliah  frnitB,snch  a«  gooseberriea,  currants,  raapberrieB^strawberriea," 
kc,  grow  in  fLTe&t  profusion,  as  do  also  applea.  Btone^fmita  are  not  bo  coinmont 
although  peacbea,  noctarinea,  apricots,  &c.,  do  well  when  trained  against  nitrserj* 
walla  in  favourable  aspecta. 

ClimaU, 
The  climate  is  bracing  in  winter,  and  warm  and  genial  in  spring  and  iummerr. 
Tbe  old  residents  Btat-e  that  there  has  been  a  marked  decreaae  io  the  rainfall  within 
the  last  decsde.  No  regular  obeerrations  have  been  recorded  for  the  last  few  yew, 
but  it  ia  believed  that  the  average  is  about  30  in.  a  year»  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  more  rain  falla  near  the  ooaat  than  inland,  and  alao  that  the  rain&ll  ja 
more  eveuly  dtslributed  throughout  the  jear  than  is  the  caae  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  colony.     The  temperature  varies  from  40*^  in  winter  to  70°  in  summer. 
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Towfu, 

Invercargill,  the  chief  town,  waa  from  the  first  well  laid  out  with  wide  streets, 
and  liberal  reserves  in  the  town  belts  for  recreation  purposes.  The  Corporation 
exercises  a  paternal  care  in  providing  water,  gas,  and  in  diapoaing  of  aewage,  Slc., 
for  the  citisona  ;  and  the  etreeta  are  well  lighted,  paved,  and  maintained.  Artesian 
water  h  pumped  lo  the  top  of  a  handsome  brick  tower — ^ which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
conipicuous  landmark— and  stored  tliere  in  a  tank,  from  which  moat  of  the  houees 
within  the  town  boundaries  are  supplied.  The  population,  including  suburbs,  is 
nearly  10,000,  All  religious  denominations  are  represented.  There  are  rope-and- 
twine,  carriage-  and  implement -factories,  flour-  and  saw-mills,  fellmongeriea,  briek- 
and  pottery -works,  iron-foundries,  and  various  other  industries.  Eiceptionally  good 
beer  ia  brewed  here,  and  Ih^re  are  three  fimt-clase  hotels.  The  Government  Build* 
ingSj  lately  enlarged,  are  on  a  scale  not  often  Been  in  a  town  of  the  same  site.  A 
olook  and  chimes  of  New  Zealand  make  have  heen  placed  in  the  centrsl  tower« 
Although  the  BluJS*  is  the  principal  port,  Invercargill  is  provided  with  a  second  bjur- 
bour  for  smaller  veasels,  in  tbe  New  River  Estuary,  where  there  is  a  jetty  with 
appliances  for  handhng  and  receiving  goods  within  tbe  town  boundaries. 

The  Bluff  Harbour,  which  is  connected  by  rail  with  Invercargill,  does  a  very 
large  shipping  business,  and  derives  additional  importance  from  being  the  first  mod 
last  port  of  call  for  steamers  trading  with  Yictoria  and  T^mania, 
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Next  in  Biie  to  laFercargill  w  th«  Town  of  G-Ofe»  rittiAte^  on  the  MatAurn  RiTer» 
uid  At  the  juDction  of  the  Irunk  milwA^  mth  the  Wnimea  Plainji  Branch.  Owing 
to  thii  fact,  and  to  the  fertilitj  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  Gh>re  ie  rapidlj 
groirtng  in  size  aod  importance. 

Rirerton  ii  &  prettj  little  town,  about  tw^ntj^fire  mi  lea  from  Inveroargilli  with 
which  it  it  connected  by  rail,  and  10  aitnated  on  the  estuary  of  Apariroa  or  Jacob*! 
River.  Thie  b  the  oldest  settlement  in  Southland,  and  was  a  great  resort  for 
whalers  in  former  jears*  The  harbour  is  aTailable  for  coewtinff-Tessels,  but  the 
principal  earrjing- trade  is  done  hy  raii«  There  are  several  sawmills  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood. 

The  Town  of  Winion  is  on  the  In reroargill- Kingston  Railway,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  latter,  and  is  the  centre  for  a  good  farming,  sawinEling^  and 
coal-mining  district. 

Lumsdea  is  the  junction  of  the  Kingston  and  Waimea  Plains  lines.  Coaches 
starting  from  this  place  take  passengers  and  mails  to  the  Lake  country. 

East  of  Invercargill  is  Fortrose,  on  the  estuiirT  of  Mataura  Rirer^  which  can 
be  entered  by  ixj^ting-sleamers.  This  place  is  surrounded  by  an  exceptionally 
fertile  africuUural  and  pastoral  country- 

Eas^tward  of  Fort  rose  and  about  midway  between  that  place  and  Oatlin's  Rirer 
ie  Waikawa,  a  newly-settled  township  with  a  Srst-class  harbour  for  coasters,  and  a 
Terr  large  area  of  Crown  land  around  it  arailabl*!  for  settlement.  Steamers  trading 
with  Dunedin  and  InTerflargill  call  here  and  at  Fortrosc  at  regular  intemds. 

CrowH  Landt  for  DU-posal. 

There  remains  for  disposal  a  very  large  area  of  Crowu  land,  probably  more 
than  500,000  acres,  hut  this  can  be  estimated  only  rougldy,  because  much  of  the 
district  west  of  Waiau  River  is  practically  unexplored.  It  is  true  tb^it  this  is 
chiefly  forest-land,  but  it  ts  beginning  to  be  rcoogniBcd  here,  as  in  the  North  Island, 
that  when  such  land  is  once  cleared  and  laid  down  with  grass  it  is  distinctly 
superior  to  most  open  country  for  grazing  purposes  ;  and  grazing  is  and  wili 
long  remain  the  principal  industry  of  the  colony.  The  l»*nd  referred  to  lies  around 
Waikawa  Harbour,  along  the  Waikawa-Catlin's  Road,  between  the  Jacob's  and 
Waiaa  Ri?er»,  and  to  tlie  west  of  the  Waiau.  Stewart  Island  also  contains  a  wide 
extent  of  Crown  lands,  mostly  forest* clad.  There  are  also  considerable  areas  of 
open  billy  country^  carrying  natural  grasses,  still  in  the  hands  of  Gortrrnment. 
Theie  are  to  be  found  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  district^  but  are  being  rapidly 
taken  up. 


APPENDIX. 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 

Dates  of  soice  of  thb  Prikoipal  Eysxvts  in  thb  Histort  of  New  Zxalakd. 

Deo.  18, 1642.— Disoovery  of  New  Zealand  by  Abel  JaoBen  Tasman. 

Oot.  8, 1769.-  Captain  Oook  landed  at  Poverty  Bay  on  hie  first  visit. 

June  80, 1788. — Maoauly  and  Curtis  Islands,  o!  the  Kermadeo  Group,  dia- 
covered  by  Captain  Sever,  o!  H.M.  transport  **  I^y  Penrhyn." 

Nov.  29,  1790.— Chatham  Islands  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Broughton,  in 
H.M.S.  **  Chatham." 

Nov.  17,  1793.— Captain  d'Entrecasteaux,  with  the  *'  La  Becherohe  **  and 
**  L'Esp^rance,"  discovered  Raonl  or  Sunday  Island.  (The  latter  name  wcm  given 
by  Captain  Raven,  of  the  transport  '*  Britannia,"  who  visited  the  island  6th  Nov., 
1796.) 

Nov.,  1793.— Lieutenant-Governor  King's  (of  Norfolk  Island)  visit  to  Doubt- 
less Bay. 

1795.— The  ship  **  Endeavour,'*  Captain  Bampton,  sunk  at  Facile  Harbour, 
Dusky  Sound. 

1800. — Antipodes  Island  discovered  by  Captain  Pendleton. 

1807. — Defeat  of  Hongi  and  Nga-Puhi  tribe  at  Moremonui,  10  miles  south  of 
Maunganui  Bluff,  Kaipara. 

1806.— Auckland  Inles  discovered  by  Captain  Brisoow,  ship  **  Ocean,"  one  of 
Enderby's  whalers. 

1806.— Ship  '*  Venus  "  visited  East  Coast  of  New  Zealand.  She  was  taken 
by  convicts  at  Port  Dalrymple,  Tasmania.  Their  visits  gave  rise  to  the  Nga-Puhi 
southern  expedition. 

1809.— The  taking  and  burning  of  the  transport  **  Boyd  "  at  Whangaroa. 

1810.— Campbell  Island  discovered  by  Captain  F.  Haselburg,  of  brig  **  Per- 
severance." 

1814. — First  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  at  Bay  of  Islands,  and  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  poultry  first  brought  to  the 
colony. 

Aug.,  1815.— Attempted  capture  of  the  **  Trial  " and  **  Brothers" at  Kennedy 
Bay. 

1818.— Hongi's  and  Te  Morenga's  great  expedition  to  East  Cape. 

1819-20. — Patuone,  Nene,  and  Te  Rauparaha's  raid  on  Taranaki  and  Fori 
Nicholson. 

1820.— Hongi  visited  England ;  returned  to  New  Zealand  July,  1821. 

1820. — H.M.  store  ship  '*  Coromandel  "  visited  Coromandel. 

1820.— Rev.  S.  Marsden  travelled  from  Wai-te-mata  vid  Kaipara  to  the  Bay 
of  Islands — the  first  white  man  to  do  so. 

Aug.,  1820.— The  "  Prince  Regent "  entered  Auckland  Harbour— the  first 
vessel  to  do  80. 

Nov.,  1821.— Fall  of  Mauinaina  Pa,  Auckland  Isthmus,  to  Honei. 

Nov.,  1821. — Ngati-Toa  migration  from  Kawhia  to  Otaki  unaer  Te  Rau-. 
paraha. 

Dec,  1821.— Fall  of  Te  Totara  Pa,  Thames,  to  Hongi. 

May,  1822.— Fall  of  Matakitaki  Pa,  Waikato,  to  Hongi. 

May,  1823.— Fall  of  Mokoia  Pa,  Rotorua  Lake,  to  Hongi. 

1823. 1828. — Acts  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  extendinjg  the  lariadio- 
tion  of  the  Courts  of  justice  in  New  South  Wales  to  all  the  British  subjeota  in 
New  Zealand. 

1824,— Ftd\  of  Te  WheiumatsxwoL  Pa,  ii«ax  East  Cape,  to  Pomare. 
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1835. — FirRt  attempt  at  cokniBation  by  an  expedition  under  th&oommand  of 
CaptAin  Herd,  who  bought  two  iilandi  in  the  Haur&ki  Gulf. 

Feb.,  1B25.— Ore&t  defeat  of  Ngatl-Wh&tua  at  Te  IkaaraogaQui»  Kaipaca, 
by  Hongi. 

l827*~Deetruction  of  miaaion-Bfcatian  at  Whaogaroa  by  Hongi*B  lorofla. 

Feb.^  1827. — Admiral  (then  Captaiu)  Damonb  D'Urville  anchored  in  Auok- 
Umd  Harbour, 

1828, — Hongi  died  at  WJnangaroa,  from  wounds  rsceived  at  Hokianga. 

182S. — The  "  Maquarie/'  Captain  Keott  the  f^rat  Tesael  to  enter  Kawhia* 

Maroh^  1829. — Brig  **  Hawea  "  captured  at  Whakatane  by  Maoris, 

1830. — BattJe  of  Taumata-wiwi,  near  Cambridge. 

1830,— Fall  of  Kaiapabia  Pa,  Caoterbury. 

Maroli  6,  1830.— Battle  of  Kororarek%  between  two  Nga-Ptihi  tribes, 

Dec,  IBSO.  — Death  of  Tama-i-hara-nui  at  the  hands  of  Te  Rauparaha's 
people.  He  waa  brought  from  Port  Cooper  by  Captain  Steward,  brig  ■*  Eliza- 
beth/' 

1831.— Tory  Channel  whaling-station  eitablished. 

1831— Applioation  of  thirteen  chiefs  for  the  protection  of  King  William  the 
Fourth, 

Dec,  ISSL—Fukerangiora  Pa,  Waitara,  fell  to  Waikato. 

Feb,,  1832,— RepulBC  of  Waikato  at  Nga-raotu  Pa,  uoder  Dicky  Barrett, 

18^. — Mr.  Busby  appointed  BritiBb  lieeident^  to  live  at  the  Bay  of  Islande, 

1834.— Battle  of  Haowhenua  and  Pakakutu,  near  Otaki. 

1834,— Biahop  Williams's  first  visit  to  East  Cape, 

April  2D,  18S4,— **  Harriet  '*  wre<!ked  at  Cape  Bgmout. 

Oct.  1,  1834.— H,M.S.  "Alligator"  ahelled  aud  took  Waimato  Pa,  near 
Opunake.     Fir^t  occasioD  of  H.M.  troops  being  employed  in  New  Zealand. 

1835,  — Declaration  of  independence  of  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  as  one 
nation,  with  the  title  of  *'  The  United  Tribea  of  New  Zealand," 

Nov.  and  Dec,  1835  —  Ngati-Awa  inbea  migrated  to  and  oon^^uered  (he 
Ghat  ham  Islands, 

March  28.  1836,- Maketu  Pa,  Buy  of  Plenty,  fell  to  Waikato, 

May  9,  1836.— Te  Tumu  Pa,  Bay  of  Plenty,  full  to  Te  Arawa. 

Aug.  5,  1830, — Battle  at  Matai-puku,  lioborua — Waikato  beat  To  Arawa, 

Oct.,  1836,— Siege  of  Toka^akuku,  Te  Kaha,  Bay  of  Plenty, 

1838.— The  Roman  Catholic  Biahop  Pompailier,  with  several  priests,  arrived 
At  Hokianga. 

Sept.  1,  1838.— H.M. S.  *'  PeloruB  "  diecovers  Pelcrtia  Sound. 

April,  1839.— Taking  of  the  French  whaler  ''Jean  Bart"  at  Chathain 
lalaDdfl  by  Maoris, 

May  12,  183G. — Departure  of  the  preliminary  expedition  of  the  New  Zealand 
Gompany  from  EpglaDd. 

June^  18,39. — Ihsub  of  Letters  Patent  authorising  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  to  iticlude  withia  the  limits  of  that  colony  any  territory  that  might  be 
acquired  in  sovereignty  by  Her  Majesty  in  New  Zealand. 

Sept.  16|  1839.^First  body  of  New  Zealand  Company's  emigrants  sailed  from 
Graveaend, 

Sept,  20,  1839.— Arrival  in  Port  Nicholson  of  the  preliminary  expedition  of 
the  New  Zealand  Company  under  Colonel  Wakefield. 

Oct.  16,  1839.— Battle  of  Te  Kuititanga,  Otaki, 

Jan,  20,  1840.— First  steamer  arrived  in  New  Zealand, 

Jan.  22,  1840.— Arrival  of  first  body  of  immigrants  at  Port  Nicholson, 

Jan,  29,  1840.— Captain  Hobson,  H.N.,  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  On 
the  following  day  {Jan.  30)  he  hoisted  the  Union  flag,  and  read  the  oommission. 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  extended  the  boundaries  ol 
the  Colony  of  New  8outh  Wales  so  as  to  embrace  and  compreheud  the  Islands  of 
New  Zealand;  also  hi la  own  oommission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  over  territory 
that  might  be  acquired  in  sovereignty, 

Feb,  6,  1840.— Treaty  of  Waitangi  signed. 

May  21,  18iO,— Date  of  Proolamationa  of  soTereigntj  over  the  Islands  of 
New  Zealand, 
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June  17,  1840. — The  Queen's  so ve reign ty  over  tbe  Middle  Islajcid  toim&iiy 
prool&imed  at  Cloudy  Bay,  by  Major  BDnburji  H.M.  80th  Begimentf  and  Captain 
Nias,  R.N. 

Aug.  11,  1840.--Tlie  Britfeh  Hag  hoiebed  at  Akaroa  by  Captam  Stanlej, 
B,N.»  and  Bntiab  autbonty  eBlablJBhed.  The  French  frigate  '*  L'Aube  **  arrived 
there  on  the  1 3th  August,  and  the  veBsel  "  Comte  de  Paris/'  with  fiffey-seyen 
itDmlgrantH,  on  the  IGth  Aagu&r,  in  order  to  establiBh  a  Frenoh  colony. 

Sept.  IS,  1840.— Tbe  Bntii>h  f!ag  hoisted  at  Auokland.  The  Lieatenaot- 
Governor's  residence  cfitablifihed  tbere, 

1840.— Formation  of  Wangauui  aettlement  under  the  name  of  **Petr0/* 
Feb.  12,  1841.— lesue  of  charter  of  Incorporation  to  the  New  Zealand  Coni- 
pany. 

Mar.  31,  1841,— Arrival  of  first  New  Plymouth  settlers. 
May  8, 1S41. — Kew  Zealand  proclaimed  to  be  independent  of  New  South 
WiJea. 

Oot.,  1841> — Selection  of  site  for  settlement  at  Nelson. 
.,  Feb.  1»  1642.*-Settlement  founded  at  Nelson 
May  29,  1842.— Arrival  of  Bisbop  Selwyn  in  the  colony, 

Sept.  10,  1842, — Death  of  Governor  Hobson,     Lieutenant  Short] an d«  Ii.N.> 
Colonial  Secretary*  beoame  Acting-Governor  until  the  arrival  of  Captain  Fitzroy. 
Jnne,  18454 — Afiray  with  Natives  at  tbe  Watrau,  and  massacre  by  Rangl- 
haeata  of  Captain  Wakefield,  K.N.^  agent  at  Nelson  of  the  New  Zealeuid  Com- 
pany, and  others,  who  bad  surrendered. 

Dec.  1,  1843. — Arrival  of  Captain  Fitxroyi  R.N,,  as  Governor. 
July  B,  1844. — Tbe  Royal  £agstafl  at  Kororareka  out  down  by  Heke. 
I  March  10, 1845.— Attack  on  and  dee^truotion  of  Town  of  Kororareka  by  Heke. 

^  Oct.  1»  1846.— Receipt  of  despatoh  notifying  receJl  of  Governor  Fiuroy. 

Nov.  14,  1845. — Arrival  of  Captain  Grey,  as  Lieutenant-Qovemor  of  the 
colony,  from  Sooth  Australia. 

Jan.  11,  1846.^ — Capture  of  pa  at  Ruapekapeka,  Bay  of  Islands,  and  termi- 
nation of  Heke*B  war. 

Mar.  3,  1846, — Commencement  of  Native  hostilities  in  the  Hutt  Valley*  near 
WeL^ngton. 

IMay  10,  1846.— Atlack  by  Natives  on  a  military  outpost  in  the  Hutt  Valley. 
July  23,  1846.— Capture  o(  Te  Rauparaba  at  Porirua,  near  Wellington.      He 
wan  detained  for  a  year  as  a  prisoner  on  board  a  ebip  of  war. 

Aug.  26,  1846.— The  New  Zealand  Government  Act  paBsed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  under  which  a  charter  waa  issued  dividing  the  colony  into  two  pro- 
vinces, and  granting  representative  institutions. 

May  19,  1847.-- Attack  by  Natives  on  settlement  of  Wanganui. 
Jan,  li  1848. --Captain  Grey  sworn  in  as  Governor  in -Chief  over  the  Islands 
of  New  Zealand,  also  as  Governor  of  tbe  Province  of  New  Ulster  and  Governor  of 
tbe  Province  of  New  Munstor. 

Jan.  S,  1848.— Major-Gen  era!  Pitt  appointed  by  Governor  Qrey  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Province  of  New  Ulster. 

Jan.  28,  1848— Assumption  by  Lieutenant-Governor  E.  J.  Eyre,  at  Welling- 
ton, of  the  Ebdministration  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  New  Munster. 
Feb.  21,  1848.— Peace  ratified  at  Wanganui. 

Mar.  7, 1848. — Suspeneion  by  Imperial  statute  of  that  part  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  Act  which  had  conferred  representative  institutions. 

Mar.,  1848. — Otsgo  founded  by  a  Scotch  company  under  the  auspices  of  (he 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Oct.,  184B.— Severe  earthquake  at  Wellington. 

July,  1850. — Surrender  of  the  New  Zealand  Company's  charter,  all  tta  in- 
tercstfl  in  the  colony  reverting  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

Deo.,  1850. — Canterbury  founded  by  the  Canterbury  Association  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  Church  of  England, 

Jan.  8,  1851-— Death  of  Major-General  Pitt^  Lieutenant-Go voraor  of  the 
Province  of  New  Ulster. 

April  14, 1851.— Lieutenant- Colonel  Wynyard  appointed  Lieucenant^G^ovemor 
of  the  Provi  noe  ot  New  U  la  tor. 
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1819. — Discover/  of  gold  at  Goramftadel  by  Mr.  Oharlefi  King. 

Inne  30,  1852— The  GoDBytutioD  Aoi  pE^as&d  bj  the  Imperial  Pcurltament, 
graDting  represaotative  inatitutioDS  to  the  ooIodj^  and  »abdividitig  it  into  six 
piovmoea. 

J&n,,  1853. — Promulgation  of  the  ConBtitution  Aot. 

Mar»  7,  1853.— Aflsumptioa  by  Sir  George  Gcoy,  K*C.B.^  of  the  duties  of 
Governor  of  the  oolooy,  in  terms  of  the  appointment  after  the  paaslng  of  the 
New  Zealand  Constitution  Act»  and  cessation  of  the  duties  of  the  Lieutenant' 
Govenior^  of  New  Ulster  and  Now  Munster. 

Bee,  31, 1853.— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  George  Grey. 

Jan.  3«  1B54. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Wjnyard  assumed  the  administration  of 
the  Government. 

May  27,  18,54.— Opening  at  Auckland  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wynyard,  AdminlBtrator  of  the  Government. 

Jan.,  1855. — Very  severe  earthquake  on  eaoh  side  of  Cook  Strait. 

Sept.  6,  1855.— Arrival  of  Governor  Colonel  T.  Gore  Browne,  C-B. 

Nov.  12,  1855.— First  members  elected  to  House  of  Representatives  under 
system  of  Responsibte  Govern  men  I. 

Aug.  S,  1855. — General  Assembly  opened. 

Sept.  15,  1855,— General  Assembly  prorogued. 

May  7,  1856. — Appointment  of  the  first  Ministry  under  the  system  of  Re- 
sponsible  Government,  under  Mr.  Sewoll,  Colonial  Seoretary. 

May  14.  1855.— Defeat  of  Mr.  SewelFa  Ministry. 

May  20,  1856. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  presidenoy  of  Mr.  W.  Fox, 
aa  Attorney- General. 

May  28, 1856.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Pox^s  Ministry,  by  a  majority  of  one,  on  a 
direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 

June  2,  1856.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  presidenoy  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Stafford. 

1857. — First  payable  goldfield  in  the  oolony  opened  at  OoUingwood,  in  the 
Nelson  Province. 

Nov.  1,  1858. — Establishment  of  the  Province  of  Hawke's  Bay. 

March,  1859. — To  Teira  offered  land  at  Waitara  for  sale  to  the  Governm«nt. 

Nov.  1,  1859. — Establisbment  of  the  Province  of  Marlborough, 

Mar.,  I860.— Commencement  of  hoatilitiea  against  Wiremu  Kiogi  te  Raugi- 
take  at  Waitara. 

Mar.  IB,  1860. — Capture  of  Maori  pa  at  Waitara. 

Mar,  2B,  1860,— Engagement  at  Waireka. 

June  27,  IBGO.— Engagement  of  Puketakauere  at  Waitara. 

Nov.  6,  1860, — Defeat  at  Mahoet&hi,  with  heavy  loss,  of  a  force  of  Waikato 
Natives,  who  had  crossed  the  Waitara  River  to  join  Wiremu  Kingi. 

Deo.  31,  1860. 'Capture  of  the  Matarikoriko  Pa,  and  defeat  of  a  large  body 
of  Waikato  Natives. 

Jan.  28,  18G1.— The  Natives  made  a  determin&d  attack  on  the  redoubt  at 
Huirangi  occupied  by  Imperial  troops,  and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  lose. 

April  1,  186L— Establishment  of  Province  of  Southland. 

May  21,  1861.— A  truoe  agreed  to. 

May,  1861.— Discovery  of  gold  at  Gabriers  Gully,  Otago, 

July  5,  1861,— Defeat  of  Mr.  Stafford's  Ministry,  by  a  majority  of  one,  on  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence. 

July  12,  1S61.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr, 
Fox. 

July  29,  186 L— Incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

Sept.  SG,  1861.— Arrival  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.»  at  Auckland,  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  to  succeed  Governor  Gore  Browne-  Sir  George  Grey  was  sworn  in 
\a  Governor  on  the  3rd  October. 

Oct.  2,  186L — Departure  of  Governor  Gore  Browne. 

June  98f  1862. — Coromandel  proclaimed  a  goldfield. 

July  26,  1862.— Defeat  of  Mr,  Fox's  Ministry  by  the  casting-vote  of  the 
Speaker,  on  a  proposed  resolution  in  favour  of  placing  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
Native  affaira  under  the  administration  of  the  K&sponsible  Minieters, 
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Aug,  6,  1862.— Appoiotment  of  a  MiBiatry  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Domett. 

Feb.  7, 1863.— Wreck  of  H.M,S.  "  Oipheui  '*  on  M&nukau  Bar ;  161  lives  lost. 

Feb»  26,  1863.— Deflnite  relmqujBhment  by  tb&  Impenal  Government  of 
control  over  administraticiD  of  Native  affairs* 

May  4,  1863. — Treacberoua  Giflsaiilt  near  Tataraimaka  by  Natives  on  m 
military  escort*  Mtirder  of  Lieu  ten  ant  Tragett^  Dr.  Hope,  and  five  soldtera  of 
the  57th  Regiment. 

June  4,  1863.— Defeat  of  Natives  at  Katikara,  by  a  force  noder  Li^nt*- 
General  Gamieron. 

July  17,  1863. — Action  at  Kokeroa^  in  the  Auckland  Provioce.  Oommence. 
ment  of  the  Waikato  War. 

Oct*  27,  1863. —  Re  81  gnat  ion  of  the  Domett  Ministry,  in  consequenco  of 
difflcultiee  experienced  in  connection  with  arrangementfl  for  flndiog  a  fitUng 
representative  of  the  Govermneot  in  the  Legislative  CoQDcil. 

Oct.  30,  lyeri.— Appointment  of  the  Ministry  formed  by  Mr.  Fox,  under  the 
premiership  of  Mr.  F.  Whitaker. 

Nov.«  1863. — Acceptaoue  by  the  General  Assembly  of  colonial  responsibility 
in  Native  affairs. 

Nov.  20, 1863.— Battle  of  Rangiriri.  Defeat  of  Natives  and  unconditional 
surrender  of  183* 

Doc.  1,  1863.— The  flrat  railway  in  New  Zealand  opened  for  traffic  by  W*  S. 
Moorhoufie^  Superintendent  of  Oanterbury.  The  line  was  from  Ghristchuroh  to 
Ferrymead  Junction. 

Deo.  3f  1863. — The  New  Zealand  Settlements  Aot  passed,  giving  the  Governor 
power  to  contisoate  the  lands  of  insurgent  Nntives^ 

Dec.  8.  1863,— Occupation  of  Ngaruawahja.  The  British  flag  hoisted  on  the 
Maori  king's  flugstaf!. 

Feb.  II,  1864. — Engagement  with  Natives  on  Mangapiko  River.  Major 
(then  Csptain)  Heaphy,  of  the  New  Zealand  Forces,  won  the  Victoria  Gross  for 
distinguiBhed  bravery  on  this  occasion. 

Feb.  22, 1364.— Defeat  of  Natives  at  Rangiaohia. 

April  2,  1864.— Attaok  on  and  capture  of  pa  at  Orakan,  Waikato. 

April  21,  1864.— Engagement  near  Maketu,  Bay  of  Plenty.  Tribes  of  iba 
Eawhiti  defeated  by  Arawa  Natives,  under  Captain  McDonnell 

April  29;  1864,— Assault  on  Gate  Pa,  Tauranga,  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  repulso 
of  large  Britieh  force  by  tbe  Maoris.  The  pa  was  abandoned  by  tbe  Natives 
during  the  following  night. 

April  30.  1864.— Repulse  of  attack  by  rebel  Hauhati  Natives  on  redoubt  at 
Sentry  Hiil,  Taranaki. 

May  14,  1864. — Battle  of  Moutoa,  an  island  in  the  Wanganui  River,  between 
friendly  and  rebel  Hauhau  Natives.     L\>jti|)lGte  defeat  of  rebels. 

June  21,  1864.^ — Engagement  at  Te  Raoga,  near  Tauranga,  by  Lieut.  Colonel 
Greer,  68fch  Regiment.     Severe  defeat  of  the  Natives, 

1864, — Discovery  of  gold  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island. 

Sept.  10,  1864, — Escape  of  Maori  prieoners  from  Kawau. 

Oct.  3,  1864.  — Wellington  chosen  ae  tbe  seat  of  Government. 

Nov.  24,  1864. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr.  P» 
A.  Weld  I  the  Whitaker- Fox  Ministry  having  resigned  during  the  recess, 

Deo.  17,  1864.- Confiscation  of  Native  lands  in  Waikato  by  Sir  George  Grey. 

Feb.,  1865. — Removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  Wellington. 

March  2,  1865, — Barbarous  murder  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Volkner,  a  Church  of 
England  miseionary,  at  Opotiki,  by  Hauhau  fanatics,  under  Kereopa. 

June  8,  1865. — Submission  of  the  Maori  Chief  Wiromu  Tamihana  te  Waharoa 
(William  Thompson). 

June  17,  1865." Murder  of  Mr.  Fulloon,  a  Government  officer,  and  his  oom- 
panions,  at  Whakatane,  by  Hauhau  fanatics. 

July  22,  1865. — Capture  of  the  Wereroa  Pa,  near  Wanganui. 

Aug.  2,  1865. — Assault  and  capture  of  the  Pa  Kairomiromi,  at  Waiapn,  hy 
ChloDiaA  Forces  under  Captain  Franer,  and  Native  Contingent  under  the  chief 
Tff  Mokentk.    E  igb  ty •  seven  rebela  kill«4 , 
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Sept.  S,  1865. — ProolaiDfttioii  of  peaoe  uflued  by  Governor  Sir  George  Grey, 
ftfiuotitioitig  bhab  bhe  war,  which  ooniiDeDced  etb  O&kura,  was  at  eui  end. 

Sept.  30,  1B65, — Murder  by  H&iihauBt  at  Kakaramea,  of  Mr.  Broughloni 
when  eenb  aa  friendly  mesfienger  to  bhem  by  BrigadieiGeperal  Waddy. 

Oct.  12, 1865. — Resignation  of  Mr.  Weld'a  Ministry,  on  nccoiiiit  of  &  resolution 
adverse  to  the  GoTemment  policy,  haviog  been  defeated  only  fay  bbe  oaating-Tote 
of  the  Sp«aJrer. 

Got,  16,  1865. — AppointmeDt  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premierebip  of  Mr.  E. 
W.  Stafford. 

Deo.  25,  1365.— Defeat  of  rebel  NatlveB  at  Waiioa,  Hawkers  Bay,  by  Colonial 
Forces  and  Nabive  GoDbingent. 

Jan,  4,  1866.— Defeat  of  Natives  at  Okotuku  Pa,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
North  Island,  by  force  under  Major-Goneral  Chute. 

Jan.  7,  1B66.— ABBftult  on  and  capture  of  Futahi  Pa,  by  foroe  under  Major- 
Gen  eral  Chtile. 

Jan.  13,  1866.— Asaault  on  and  capture  of  Otapawa  Pa,  by  force  under  Major- 
Oeneral  Chute. 

Jan.  17,  1866,  to  Jan.  25,  1866.— Period  of  Major  General  Chute's  marob 
through  the  bueh  to  New  Plymouth. 

Jan.,  1866.— Escape  of  a  large  number  of  Native  priaoners  from  the  hulk  at 
Wellington  ;  many  were  drowned  in  trying  to  swim  aanore, 

March  29,  1866.— Submission  ol  the  rebel  chiefs  Te  Heuheu  and  Herekiekie, 
of  Taupo  district. 

Mar,,  1866. — A  detachment  of  Maori  priBoners  sent  to  the  Chatham  Island g, 

June  15,  1866. — Commencement  of  Panama  steam  mail- service. 

Aug.  26,  1866.— The  Cook  Strait  submarine  telegraph  cable  laid. 

Oct.  2,  1866.— ^Engagement  with  rebel  Natives  at  Pungarebii,  Wast  Coast, 
by  Colonial  Forces,  under  Major  McDonnell, 

Oct.  8,  1866. — First  Act  passed  to  impose  stamp  duties. 

Oct.  12,  1866.— Defeats  of  rebel  Natives  at  Omaranui  and  at  Petanei  Hawke's 
Bay,  by  Colonial  Forces. 

Oct.  10,  1B67. — An  Act  paesed  to  establish  an  institute  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  art  in  tbe  colony. 

Oct.  10*  186T.^An  Act  passed  for  tbe  division  of  the  colony  into  four  Maori 
electorates,  and  the  admission  of  four  Maori  members  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
ientatives. 

Jan..  1863.— Eatablishmenb  of  tbe  Connty  of  Westland. 

Feb,  6,  1868.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  George  F.  Bowen,  G.C.M.G. 

July  4,  1868. — Seizure  by  Maori  prisoners,  under  the  leadership  of  Te  Kooti, 
of  the  schooner  '^  Rifieman/'  and  their  escape  from  the  Chatbam  Islands. 

July  12,  1868.— Night  attack  by  Nativee  on  redoubt  at  Turuturn  Mok^i. 
Snb-Iaepector  Rosa  and  seven  Europeaoa  killed,  Natives  driven  ol!  by  the 
arrival  of  a  force  under  Major  Yon  Tempsky. 

Aug.  8,  1368.— Pursuit  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Wbitmore  of  escaped  Chatbam 
Island  prisoners,  and  indecisive  engagement  in  the  gorge  of  the  Huake  Tnre, 

Aug.  21,  1868. — Attack  on  Ngutu-o-&e-Manu  by  force  under  Lieut. -Colonel 
MoDonnetl.     Defeat  of  Natives;  four  Europeans  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

Sept.  7,  1868.— Engagement  in  bush  at  Ngutu  ote-Manu.  Major  Von 
Tetspeky,  Captains  Buck  and  Palmer,  Lieutenants  Hunter  and  Hastings,  and 
fourteen  men  killed. 

Got.  19,  1868.- Bishop  Selwyn  left  New  Zealand. 

Nov.  7, 1S6B.— Attack  on  Moturoa.     Repulse  of  Colonial  Forces,  with  severe 

loflfl. 

Nov.  10,  1868.— Masa&ore  of  thirty -two  Europeans  at  Poverty  Bay  by  Te 
Kooti's  band  of  Natives,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Chatham  Islands. 

Nov.  24,  1868,  Dec.  3,  1868,  Dec.  5,  1868.— Engagements  between  friendly 
Natives  and  rebels  under  Te  Kooti,  at  Patut&bi,  Poverty  Bay  district. 

Jan.  5,  1869,— Assault  on  and  capture  of  Ngatapa  Pa,  Povcrt}'  Bay  district, 
after  a  siege  of  six  days,  by  bbe  Colonial  Forces  of  Europeans  and  friendly 
Natives.  Dispersion  and  puriuit  of  Te  Kooti 's  band.  More  than  1^6  reb^I 
Nativefl  were  killed. 
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Feb.  13,  1869,— Traacheroua  murder  of  the  Rev.  John  Whitely  and 
other  EuropeaUB  at  the  White  OIMb,  T&ranaki. 

Feb.  !8,  1869.— Attack  by  rebel  Nativaa  on  a  foraging -party  at  Karaka  Flat ; 
one  Bergeant  and  aix  men  killed. 

Mar.  3,  1869. — Termination  of  Panama  mail-seririoe.  * 

M&r.  IS,  1869.— Attack  on  and  defeat  of  Titokowaru't  foroe  at  Otauto. 

April  10,  1869. —Native  pa  at  Mohaka  taken  by  Te  Kooti.  who  killed  forty 
friendly  Natives  and  several  Europeans  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Apnl  12. 1869.— PirBt  arrival  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  Welling. 
ton,  in  H.M.S.  "  Galatea." 

May  6f  1869.— Surprise  and  capture  of  Ahiketeru  and  Oamaru  Teangi  Poa, 
Waiwera  country.     Defeat  ol  Te  Kooti. 

June  13,  1869.— Surrender  to  Major  Noake  and  Mr.  Booth,  R.M.«  of  th« 
chief  Tairua,  with  122  men,  women,  and  ohildren  of  the  Pakakohe  Tribe,  near 
Wanganui. 

June  24,  1869.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Stafford'*  Ministry  on  a  want-of-oonidenc* 
motion. 

June  ^,  1369.- Appointment  of  a  Mioistry  under  the  premierabip  of  Mr,  W< 
Fox. 

Sept.  3,  1369.-— An  Act  pa&sed  providing  Government  life  insurance  aod 
annuities. 

Oct.,  1869.- Seventy-four  prisoners  from  the  bands  of  Te  Kooti  and  Titoko- 
warn  ^antenoed  to  death,  after  trial,  for  treason.  The  Beniencea  of  seventy* three 
were  oommutod  to  penal  servitude  for  various  terms. 

Dot.  4,  1869  — Pourere  Pa  stormed  and  taken  by  Lieut.-Colonel  McDonnell, 
with  a  mi:xed  force  of  Europeans  and  Nattvas. 

Jan,,  1870.— Three  hundred  frieadly  Natives  onder  Topia,  and  three  hun- 
dred UGder  Major  Kepa  {known  aa  Kemp),  started  up  the  Wanganui  Hiver  in 
pursuit  of  Te  Kooti,  who  retreated  into  the  Urewara  oountrv* 

Jan,  23,  1870. —Capture  of  Tapapa  Pa.  occupied  by  Te  Kooti. 

Feb,  24,  1870.— The  last  detachment  of  the  Imperial  troops  left  the  colony. 

Mar.  25, 1870.— Major  Kepa,with  Native  force,  captured  the  position  held  by 
Te  Kooti  at  Maraelahi,  in  Urewera  country  ;  nineteen  rebels  killed  and  aeventy- 
threo  of  Te  Kooti'a  men  taken  priaonars.  Te  Kooti  escaped  vritb  twenty 
followers. 

Mar.  26, 1870.— Commencement  of  San  Francisco  maiKservice. 

June  28»  1870.— Enunciation  in  the  House  of  Eepreaentalives  of  the  public- 
works  policy  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  Mr.  VogeL 

July,  1870.— 'Thirty  prisoners  of  Te  Kooti's  band  sentenced  to  death.  The 
sentences  were  commuted  to  penal  servitude. 

Aug.  27.  1370.— Arrival  in  Wellington  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in 
H.'M.S.  "  Galatea."     Second  visit. 

Sept.  19,  1870.— An  Act  passed  to  eatabliah  the  New  Zealand  University. 
Sep.  12,  1870.— The  Laud  Transfer  Act  passed,  to  simplify  the  title  to  land 
and  dealinga  with  real  estates. 

Oct.  6,  1870. — Southland  Province  reunited  with  Otago. 
Deo.  5,  1870.— Honiani  te  Puni,  the  chief  of  the  Ngatiawas,  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  Europeans,  died  at  Pitono,  near  Wellington,  aged  ninety  years. 

Mar.,  1871.— Commencement  of  railway  -  construction  under  the  publio- 
works  policy. 

Aug.  4,.  1871.— Death  of  Tamati  Waka  Nene,  the  great  Ngapuhi  chief  and 
friend  of  the  Europeans. 

Nov.,  1371.— Capture  of  the  notorious  rebel  Kereopa,  the  murderer  of  Ibe 
Rev,  Mr.  Volkner,  by  the  Ngatiporous. 

Jan.  5,  1372.— Execution  of  Kereopa  at  Napier. 

Jan.,  1872.— RemiMion  of  sentences  on  fifty-eight  Native  prisoners  then 
andergoiog  imprisonment  for  rebellion. 

Feb.  22,  1872.— Visit  of  William  King,  the  Maori  chief  of  Waitara.  to  New 
Plymouth,  and  resumption  of  amicable  relations  with  the  Kuropeans. 

May  9,  1872.— A  general  th&nksgivingday  lor  the  recovery  of  H.K.H.  the 
Prince  q£  W^iaB, 
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Sept.  6,  1872.— Defeat  and  reaigoation  of  Mr.  Pox'i  Htiiiatry. 

Sept.  10,  1872.— Appomtment  of  &  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  the 
Hon.  E.  W,  StaflTord. 

Oot«  4, 1672.— Defeat  of  the  Stafford  MmistryoD  a  vote  of  want  of  cooMenoe 
moved  by  Mr.  VogeL  ^ 

Oct.  11,  1872.— Appointment  of  a  Minislry  tinder  the  premiership  of  the 
Hon.  G.  M.  Water houEe,  M.L.O. 

Oct.  11, 1872.—Finit  appointment  of  Maori  obiefa  (two)  to  be  membere  of  the 
Legislative  CouneiL 

Oct.  25,  1872.— The  Publio  TruRt  Office  Act  paaeed. 

Jan.,  1673. — EstAbUehment  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 

Mar.  B,  1873. —The  Hon.  W.  Fox  appointed  Premier  on  the  reeignation  of 
that  office  by  the  Hon.  G.  M*  Waterbouse*  the  other  membere  of  the  Ministry 
being  confirmed  in  their  ofBoes. 

Mar.  19,  1873.~-Departur©  of  Governor  Sir  G.  F.  Bowon,  G,C.M.G. 

Mar,  21t  1873*— Aeaumption  o!  the  Government  by  Sir  G.  A.  Arney,  Chief 
Juitice,  B»  Adnainietrator. 

April  8,  1873.— Resignation  of  the  premierBhip  by  the  Hon.  W.  Pox,  on  the 
cetnm  of  the  Hon,  J.  Vogel,  C/M.G.,  from  Anntralia.  Appointment  of  Mr.  Vogel 
ai  Premier,  the  other  Ministers  being  oonirmed  in  their  offices. 

June  14,  1873. — ArrivEkl  of  Governor  Sir  J.  Fergusson,  P.C, 

Aug.  23,  1874.— The  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Abolition  Act  passed. 

Nov.  27,  1874.— Sir  James  Ferguaeon  left  New  Zealand. 

Dec.  3,  1874. — Arrival  o!  Governor  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  P.O, 

1674.-31,774  immigranta  were  introduced  this  year  under  the  immigration 
and  public- works  policy. 

Jan.  3,  1875.— Visit  of  Sir  Donald  McLean  to  the  Maori  king ;  resumption 
of  amicable  relations. 

July  6.  1875.— Resignation  of  the  Ministry,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  absence  of 
Sir  J.  Vogel,  K.G.M.G.,  in  England,  &nd  his  being  unable  to  attend  the  session 
of  Parliament.  Reconatitution  thereof,  tmder  the  premiemhip  of  the  Hon  Dr 
PoUen,  M.L.O. 

Julyt  1875.— Establishment  of  the  Union  Steam  Shipping  Company  of  New 
Zealand. 

1875.^-18,324  immigrants  were  introduced  this  year  under  the  immigration 
and  publio- works  policy. 

Oct.  12,  1876. =The  Abolition  of  Provinces  Act  passed. 

Feb.  15,  187G.— Resignation  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pollen's  Ministry,  and  reoon- 
stitution  under  the  premierelilp  of  Sir  J.  Vogel,  K.C.M.G. 

Feb.  18,  1876.— Completion  of  the  work  of  laying  the  telegraph  oabte  between 
New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales. 

June,  1876.— Death  of  Dr.  Isaac  Earl  FeatherstoD,  while  acting  as  Agent- 
General  for  the  colony  in  England.  He  was  the  first  to  hold  that  office,  and  had 
previously  been  Superintendent  of  the  Province  of  Wellington  from  the  time  of 
the  first  establishment  of  provinoiat  representative  institutions. 

Sept.  1,  1876. "Resignation  of  Sir  J.  Vogers  Ministry  in  view  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  J.  Vogel  as  Agent-General  Formation  of  a  Ministry  under  the 
premiership  of  Major  Atkinson. 

Sept.  13,  1876.— Resignation  of  Major  Atkinson's  Ministry  in  consequenoe  of 
doubts  being  entertained  as  to  the  constitutional  position  thereol.  Recou- 
struction  of  the  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Major  Atkinson. 

Nov.  1,  lB7t>.— "  The  Abolition  of  Provinces  Act,  1875,'*  came  into  full  opera- 
tion. Complete  abolition  of  provincial  institutions.  The  colony  subdivided  into 
counties  and  municipal  boroughs. 

Oot.  8,  1877,— Defeat  of  the  Atkinson  Ministry  on  a  vote  of  want  of  oonfl- 
dence  moved  by  Mr.  Xjamach. 

Oet.  15,  1877.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  K.C.B. 

Nov,  29,  1877.— The  Education  Act,  providing  for  the  free  and  compulsory 
eduoation  of  children,  passed. 

April  11, 1878*— Bishop  Selwyn  diod,  in  England. 
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Feb.  29, 1879.~Departar6  of  Qovemoz  the  Maranis  of  Nomuuibj,  P.O. 
Mar.,  1879.~Removal  of  Borveyots  from  the  Waimate  Plains  bj  NatiTes 
acting  ooder  Te  Whiti's  orders. 

Mar.  27, 1879.— Arrival  of  Qovemor  Sir  Hercules  G.  B.  Robinson,  G.O.H.Q. 
May  25. 1879.— The  Natives  from  Parihaka,  by  order  of  Te  Whiti,  began 
ploughing  up  lands  ocoapied  by  Earopeans. 

June,  1879.— Arrest  of  180  of  these  Natives  for  causing  distorbanoes. 
July  29, 1879.— Defeat  of  the  Grey  Ministry  on  an  amendment  to  the  Addreaa 
in  Reply,  moved  by  Sir  William  Fox,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  Pariiamant. 

Oct.  8,  1879.— Defeat  and  subsequent  resignation  of  Sir  George  Grey'a 
Ministry. 

Oct.  8, 1879.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  the  Hon. 
John  Hall. 

Dec.  19, 1879.— An  Act  passed  to  assess  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 
Dep.  19, 1879.— The  Triennial  Parliament  Act  passed. 
Dec.  19, 1879.— An  Act  passed  to  qualify  every  resident  male  of  twen^-one 
years  of  age  and  upwards  to  vote. 

June,  1880. — First  portion  of  the  Maori  prisoners  released  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

July  9, 1880.— Bounty  Island  taken  possession  of  by  Oaptain  George  Palmer. 
H.M.S.  "  RoBario." 

Sept.  8,  1880.— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  Hercules  G.  R.  Robinson. 
G.G.M.G. 

Oct.  1880. — Release  of  the  last  portion  of  the  Maori  prisoners. 
Oct.  26, 1880.— Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  appointed  Agent-General. 
Nov.  29, 1880.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon,  G.G.M.G. 
April  29, 1881.—**  Tararua,*'  steamer,  wrecked ;  180  lives  lost. 
June  26, 1881.— Severe  earthquakes  in  Wellington. 

Nov.  5, 1881.— March  of  force  of  Constabulary  and  Volunteers  on  Parihaka, 
and  arrest  of  Te  Whiti  and  Tohu,  without  bloodshed. 

Feb.  15, 1882.— First  shipment  of  frosen  meat  made  from  Port  Chahnera. 
(See Yearbook,  1893,  p.  192.) 

April  21,  1882.— Resignation  (during  the  recess)  of  the  Hon.  J.  Hall's 
Ministry,  and  its  reconstruction  under  the  premiership  of  the  Hon.  F. 
Whitaker,  M.L.C. 

June  23,  1882.— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon. 
June  24, 1882.— Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir  J.  Prendergast,  Ohief 
Justice. 

Jan.  20, 1883.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois,  G.C.M.G.,  O.B. 
Jan.  26, 1883.— A  direct  line  of  steam-communication  between  England  and 
New  Zealand  inaugurated  by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 

Feb.  13, 1883.— Proclamation  of  amnesty  to  Maori  political  offenders. 
Feb.  19,  1883.— Liberation  of  Te  Whiti  and  Tohu. 

Sept.  25, 1883.— Resignation  of  the  office  of  Premier  and  his  seat  in  the 
Ministry  by  the  Hon.  F.  Whitaker,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Major  H. 
A.  Atkinson  to  be  Premier,  the  members  of  Mr.  Whitaker's  Ministry  being 
confirmed  in  their  offices. 

June  11, 1884. — Defeat  of  Major  Atkinson's  (Government. 
June  27, 1884.— Dissolution  of  the  General  Assembly^ 

Aug.  16,  1884.— Resignation  of  Major  Atkinson's  Ministry  in  consequence  of 
the  result  of  the  general  election.  Formation  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premier- 
ship of  Mr.  Robert  Stout. 

Aug.  20, 1884.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Stout's  Ministry  by  an  amendment,  expressive 
of  want  of  confidence,  to  the  Address  in  Reply  being  carried. 

Aug.  28, 1884.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Major 
Atkinson. 

Aug.  29,  1884.— Defeat  of  Major  Atkinson's  Ministry  on  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence. 

Sept.  3, 1884.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stout. 

Nov.  8, 1884.— An  Act  passed  to  enable  certain  loans  of  the  New  Zealand 
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Gt^verDinenl  to  be  converted  inlo  itiaenbed  sfcook  and  the  accniad  ainking  funds 
released . 

Aug.  1,  I8S5.— The  New  Zeatand  Induatrial  Exhibition  opened  ftt 
WeUingtoD. 

June  10,  1836. — Voloaiiio  eniptioag  at  Tamwercit  and  deabmottOQ  of  the 
famed  Pink  and  White  Terraces ;  10!  liveB  lost. 

May  28,  1887.— Defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Stoufa  Ministry. 

July  15,  1887. — DisBolution  of  tbe  General  AaBemblyi  after  prorogation,  oa 
the  10th  June. 

July  21,  1887. ^A  Proclamation  iaaued  declaring  the  Kermadeo  Islanda  to  be 
annexed  to  and  form  part  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zecdaud. 

Aug.  17*  1837. — Kermadeo  Group  annexed  to  New  Zealand.  Flag  hoisted 
and  pronlftmation  read  at  Sunday  laland. 

Oct.  8,  1887.  — Appoint  me  nt  of  a  Minietry  under  the  premiership  of  Major 
H.  A.  Atkinson,  Sir  Robert  Stout's  Ministry  having  resigned  in  oonasqnonce  of 
the  result  of  the  election. 

Dec.  19,  1887.^ An  Act  passed  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  RepFesentativea,  after  the  expiration  of  the  General  Assembly  then 
sitting,  to  seventy- four,  including  four  Maori  representativee. 

Deo.  28,  1887.— The  Australian  Naval  Defence  Act.  being  an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  additional  oaval  force  oo  the  Australian  station,  at 
the  joint  charge  of  the  Imperial  and  the  several  Golontal  Goveraments,  was 
passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Legislature. 

Got.  27,  1888,— Formal  Proclamation  of  British  Protectorate  of  Cook  grou|> 
of  islands,  by  Captain  Bourke,  R.N.,  of  H.M.8.  **  Hyacinth." 

Mar,  22,  1889.— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervoia,  G.O.M.G.,  O.B., 
from  the  colony. 

Mar.  23,  1889. — Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir  James  Prendetgast. 

May  2, 1889.— Arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.CM.G. 

Sept.  9,  1889.— Electors  prohibited  by  statute  from  voting  in  reapeot  of  more 
than  one  electorate  at  any  election  for  tbe  Houfie  of  Representatives. 

Nov.  26,  1889.— Opening  of  South  Seas  Exhibition,  Dunedin. 

Dec.  5,  1890. — Firat  election  of  membera  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  a  practical  manhood  suffrage,  and  on  the  one-man-ooe-vote  principle, 

Jan.  24,  1391.— NotiScation  by  Governor  of  acceptation  of  reaigoation 
(during  the  recess)  of  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  A.  Atkinson's  Ministry.  Appointment  of 
a  Ministry  under  ^he  premiership  of  the  Hon,  John  Ballance. 

April  22,  1891. — Proclamation  by  Governor  of  New  Zealand  to  inhabitants  at 
Rarotonga  of  appointment  of  Britiah  Resident  for  the  Protectorate  of  the  Cook 
Islands. 

May  25,  1891.^Adbeeion  of  Australia  to  Postal  Union. 

Aug.  19,  189L— Labour-laws :  Passing  of  Employers'  Liability  Act  1882 
Amendment  Act. 

Aug.  29,  1891. — Xiabourlaws  :  Passing  of  Truck  Act,  to  prohibit  payment  of 
wages  in  goods  or  otherwise  than  in  money. 

Sept.  8,  1891.— Passing  of  Land  and  Income  Asseaament  Act  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  and  repeal  of  property- tax. 

Sept.  21,  1 89 1.— Labour  laws  :  Passing  of  an  Act  for  supervising  and  regu* 
fating  of  factories  and  workrooms,     [Repealed  by  Act  of  1894.] 

Jan.  19,  1892.— Electoral  districts  of  the  oolony  baaed  on  population  aa 
ascertained  by  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891  proclaimed. 

Feb.  2,  1892. — Departure  of  Governor  the  Earl  of  On  alow. 

Fab.  25,  1892,— Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir  James  Prendergast, 
Chief  Justice. 

June  7,  1892. — Arrival  of  Governor  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.O.M.Q. 

June  28,  1692.— Death  of  Sir  H.  A.  Atkinson,  K.O.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Counoil,  and  previously  four  times  Premier. 

Got.  1, 1892.— Lab ouT'iawfl :  Passing  of  Contractors' and  Workmen's  Lien  Act, 

October  8, 1892,— Passing  of  Dairy  Industry  Act.    [Repealed  by  Act  of  1894.J 

Oct.  11,  1892,— Passing  of  first  Land-tax  and  Income-tax  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  Assessment  Act  of  previous  year. 


Oct.  11,  1892,—'*  Land  Act,  1892*' :  Lease  in  Perpetuity  withoat  revaluation 
jBtem  tntiodooed :  occupation  with  right  of  purchttse :  optional  method  of 
ejection  :  small  farmfl  Rsaooiationa. 

Oct,  8,  l&9'2.--'*LRnd  for  Settlement  Act,  1892,"  authorising  purobaafi  of 
ands  from  individuals  for  parpodes  of  fiubdivieion.  [Repealed  by  Act  of  IBM* 
tde  post.] 

April  19,  1893.— Cheviot  Estate  taken  over  by  Government  under  the  Z>aiid 
•nd  Income  Asseesment  Act. 

April  27,  1893.— Death  of  Hon,  John  BaUanoe,  Premier  of  New  ZeaUad. 

May  1,  18y3.— Resignation  of  the  Mloistry  in  conaequenoe  of  the  death 
if  the  Hon.  John  Ballance,  and  appointment  of  a  new  Minietry  under  the 
jremierahip  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon. 

June  23.  1893.— Death  of  Sir  William  Pox.  K.C.M.G.;  four  timee  Premier  of 
lew  Zealand. 

Sept,  2,  1893. — Passing  of  Bank-note  Isaue  Act,  to  make  bank-noteg  a  first 
charge  on  assets  and  to  enable  tbe  Government;  to  declare  them  to  be  a  legal 
ender,  &c. 

Sept.  8,  1893.— Tbe  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand  passed,  by  at&ajority 
>l  two,  tbe  Bill  conferring  the  franchise  on  women, 

Sept.  14,  1893.— Banks  and  Bankers  Act  Amendment  Act  passed^  to  peranit 
)f  increase  of  capital  by  issue  of  new  ehares. 

Sept,  19, 1893.—"  The  Electoral  Act.  1893/'  extending  franchise  to  women. 

Oct.  2. 1893. — Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act  passed  :  New  liceDsee  to  be 
granted  subject  to  (be  votes  of  the  electors  :  reduction  or  abolition  of  lioenseB  il 
leaiied. 

Oct.  6,  1893.— Passing  of  "Criminal  Code  Act,  1893/' 

Oct.  6.  1893.— Labour  laws :  Passing  of  "  Workmen's  Wages  Act,  1893," 

Oct.  6,  1893.— Native  Laod  Purchase  and  Aoquiaidon  Act. 

Oct.  20,  1893,— Sir  James  Prendergast  appointed  temporarily  Deputy  of  the 
Governor. 

Nov.  28,  1893.^ A  general  election  took  place^  being  the  first  oceasion  od 
vhioh  women  exercised  the  francbiee, 

Deo.  28.  1893.— Death  of  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Benry  John  Chitty  Harper,  for- 
nerly  Bishop  of  Chriatchuroh  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand, 

Mar.  19.  1894.— Sir  James  Prendergast  appointed  temporarily  Deputy  of  the 
Jovemor. 

June  30,  1894. — Passing  of  Act  to  extend  operation  of  Bank-note  Issue  Aot» 
kud  another  Act  to  control  tbe  transfer  of  bank  shares. 

June  30,  1694,^"  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Share  Guarantee  Act.  1894/'  to 
;uarantee  special  issue  of  Bhares  to  amount  of  £2,000,000.  and  purchase  of  Aaaela 
bstates  Company  by  Assets  Board,     [Amended  on  July  20-] 

July  20,  1894.— Passing  of  an  Act  to  limit  number  of  bank  directors  and 
lower  of  shareholders  to  transfer  their  shares. 

Aug.  21.  1894,— Labouriaws:  Passing  of  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment. 

Aug.  31.  1894. — Labour-laws  :  Passing  of  an  Act  to  encourage  the  formaiion 
i  industrial  unions  and  eissooiations,  and  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  ladua* 
rial  disputes  by  conciljation  and  arbitratioti. 

Oct.  10.  1694.— "New  Zealand  Console  Act.  1894.*' 

Oct.  18, 1894.— "  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act.  1894."  for  relief  of 
Dttlers  burdened  by  high  charges  of  interest.  &o. 

Oct,  IB.  1894.— Passing  of  *'  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1894,*'  authotisiag 
requisition  of  private  lands  for  purposes  of  settlement,  with  compulsory  powers, 
nd  repealing  Act  of  1892 ;  also  *'  Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands 
.oquiaition  Act^  1894." 

Oct.  16.  1894. -^Labour- laws:  Paa«ing  of  "Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Act, 
894/'  for  limiting  hours  of  buaineas  in  shops. 

Oct,  23,  1894.— Pasaing  of  "  Banking  Act.  1894/* 

Oct.  23,  1894.— Dairy  Industry  Act,  to  regulate  manufacture  of  hutter  and 
heese,  with  inspection  and  grading  for  export,  and  provide  for  purity  of  milk. 

Oct.  28.  1894,— Wi«ck  of  s.s.  *' Wairarapa  "  at  Great  Barrier  laland ;  135 
ves  Io9^* 
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Man  29»  1S95.— Death  ot  Bight  Reverend  Andrew  Burn  Suter,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bmhop  of  NeUon,  Kad  Primate  of  New  Zealand. 

May  27»  1895.— Governmeot  assamod  man&gem&nt  of  the  MidlaDil  Railway. 

Aug.  a,  1895.^Deatb  ot  Q.  W.  Riehmond,  Paiane  Jmlga  of  WelliDgton. 

Aug.  20,  1895. — TruBbees  oemeteoes  authoriaed  to  provide  for  cremaGtoo  oC 
dead* 

Sept.  4,  16Q5. — **  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  Banking  Act,  1895,"  providing 
for  writing  od  paid-up  capital  with  prooeeda  of  firut  call  on  reserve  liability* 
AUo  for  new  capital  and  Asaeta  Kealisatioo  Board,  &g.  Ako  ta  purchase  basinegs 
of  any  other  bank* 

Sept.  2lQ,  1895. — Laboiir-laws :  Passing  of  an  Act  to  regulate  attaobment  of 
wages. 

Sept.  20,  1896. — LabourUwg  ;  PaBBing  o!  Servants"  Re«istry  Offiea  Aot. 

Sept.  20,  1895.^*'  Family  Homes  Protection  Act,  1895,'*  to  secure  homea 
for  the  people  and  to  prevent  them  from  mortgage  or  sale  for  debt. 

Oct.  18|  1895. — Amended  tarifl  paased. 

Oct.  31,  1895. — Bauk  of  New  Zealand  and  Bankiog  Act  Amendment  Aot : 
Sale  of  Colonial  Bank  buiinesB  to  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

Deo,  20,  1895.— Appomtment  of  Sic  P.  A.  Buokley,  K.O.M.Q.,  afl  a  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court. 

Jan,  10,  1896.— Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  appointed  Agont-Geoeral  in  London. 

Mar.  26,  1896. — Brunner  Mine  exploaton ;  Bixty-seven  deatbn, 

April  12,  1896. — General  cennus  of  colony  taken  for  Sunday  uight. 

May  18,  189C.— Death  of  Sir  Patrick  Buckley,  K.C.M.G, 

July  11,  1896.— Appointment  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Edwards  as  a  Judge  of  tha 
Supremo  Court. 

July  19,  1896.— Death  of  Hon.  Robert  Pharazyn,  M.L.C. 

Aug.  2,  1896.— Death  of  James  Edward  FitzGerald,  C.M.G.,  GoniroUor  and 
Auditor  General. 

Oct.  16,  3896.— Land  for  Settlements  Act  amended:  Special  provision  made 
for  dispoKal  of  highly  improved  lands  acquired  :  preference  given  to  landless 
people  :  Boards  may  select  applicants,  &c. 

Got.  IT,  1896, — AUeratiDD  of  fraocliise  by  abolition  of  n  on -residential  or 
property  qualification. 

Oct.  17, 1896.— Government  Valuation  of  Land  Act  paesed. 

Dec.  4,  1896. — General  election  of  members  of  House  of  Bepresentativefl 
for  the  new  districts  as  fixed  by  the  Representation  CommiBaioners  on  basis  of 
Census,  1896. 

Feb.  6,  1897.— Departure  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.C.M.G. 

Feb.  8,  1897— Sir  James  Prendergast  Administrator  of  Government. 

June  22,  1897^— Diamond  Jubilee  of  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vtctoria, 
Hon.  R,  J.  Seddoni  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  called  to  Privy  Counoil,  on  occaaioQ 
of  his  visit  to  England  with  contingent  New  Zealand  Forces. 

July  29,  1897.— Wreck  of  s.a.  '' Tasmaiiia  *'  at  Mabia  Peoinsnla:  ten  lifoi 
lost. 

Aug.  10,  1897.— The  Earl  of  Ranfurly  ansumed  office  as  Governor. 

Deo.  22,  1897.— Aot  to  eRtablish  at  Wellington  the  Victoria  College,  lo 
connection  with  the  New  Zealand  University. 

Julv  16,  1898,— Hon.  Sir  Francis  Dillon'BeO,  X.O.M.G  ,  C.B.,  died. 

ie98."Death  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. 

1898. — Death  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  of  Melanesia. 

Oct.  15,  1898  —The  Municipal  Franciiii*e  Reform  Act  pasied. 

1898.^ — The  Divorce  Bill  passed  both  Houses.  Her  Majesty^s  assent  thereto 
gazetted  I3tb  April,  1899. 

Nov.  1,  1898.— An  Act  to  provide  for  Old-age  Penelons  passed. 

March  13,  1899— Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.GM.G.,  died. 

April,  1899 — Victoria  Universjiy  College  opened  m  Wellington. 

May  25,  1899. —Resignation  of  Sir  James  Prendergast.  Chief  Justice. 

June  22,  1899.— Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.GM.G.,  appointed  Chief  Justice. 
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OoniumptioD  of  Beer  ..  ..■  .*■ 

Principal  Article*  of 
Gonaulfl^  Foreign  {see  also  Addenda) 
OonvietionB 

For  Dninkenne«e 
Suromarj 
Of  Maori  I 
Cook  Iflljind«,  Deieriptton  of.     (Bm  Year-book,  1896,  p.  456.) 
Cool,  Mount,  and  the  Hermitage 
Cook  Strait 

Coro-eropHi  Acreage^  and  Actual  Yield  of... 
Coat  of  Ltnng  m  ^tw  Zealand 
In  Yanoua  Coiintnea 
ManagemeDt  of  Local  Goreming  Bodies 
Working  a  Farm  in  New  Zealand 
Coat  of  B&ilwajfi    ,.. 
Council.  EiecutiTe,  1843-56    ... 
Council,  Executive,  Aprils  1899 

Legialatife»  Roll  of  Members  of  the  (see  also  Addenda) 
Suceeaftire  Speakers  of  the  LegialatiTe 
Couutie»,  Populatton  of 

Land  under  Cult iratioa  in 
Value  of  Ltvrid  and  ImproTementi  in... 
Courti  TalidatJon 
Coiirta,  Bunkruptcj 

Ci HI  Casea,  Supreme  and  Dialrict 
Divorce  and  Separation    ... 
Magiatratee',  Civil  Caaea  ,  . 

Charges  for  Offbncea  before 
Commtttak 
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Tuberculoaia  in  ..,  .*, 

Treatment  of .. . 
Creamehea  lind  Butter  Factoriea 
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Before  Magiatratea 
Croas-breeding  of  Slieep 
Crown  Agenta  for  the  Coloniea 
Crown  Landa  alienated 
Mode  of  acquiring 
Crown  Landa  of  New  Zealand 
Cultivation.     (See  alao  Agriculture.) 
Barley 
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European  Fiax 
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Fertdiserb 
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irrigation 

Laud  in  Sown  Graaeea  in  Auatralaai&n  Colonies    ... 

Under  Cropa  in  Provincial  Diatricte 
Data 

In  Australaaian  Coloniea 
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Gold.  1898     ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  .                    ..  258 

Grain              ...                  ...                  ...                  ...  .                    ..  258 

Home  Produce                  ...                 ...                 ...                                      ..  246 

Increase  and  Decrease  on  Principal  Articles        ...  ...  248 

Kauri-gum     ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...                  ..  256- 

Of  Australasian  Colonies...                 ...                 ...  ...  268 

Phorraium     ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  256- 

Quantities  of  Principal  Articles,  1897  and  1898 ...  ...  ...  247 

RabbiUkins   ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ..  ...  252 

Re-exports,  exclusive  of  Specie          ...                 ...  ...  ...  250 

Of  New  South  Wales  compared  with  New  Zealand  ...  ...  250- 

Sheepskins  and  Pelts        ...                 ...                 ...  ..  ...  252 

TaUow            ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  252 

Timber  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  245,476- 

To  United  Stotes               ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  267^ 

Value  of,  from  different  Ports             ...                 ...  ...  ...  256 

Principal  Articles  of  New  Zealand  Produce...  ...  ...  246 

Wool,  Eleven  Years         ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  251 

External  Trade  of  Australnsia                                        ...  ...  ...  269* 

Factories                ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  277 

Butter  and  Cheese  (see  Dairy  Factories)              ...  ...  ...  857 

Eaotories  Act,  1894                  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  311 

Factories  Acto.     (See  Year-book,  1894,  p.  220.) 

Fanning,  Daii^     ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  -..  ...  461 

Farming,  Ostnch  ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  ...  517 

Farm  in  New  Zealand,  Cost  of  Working  ...                 ...  ...  454 

Featuresof  the  Middle  Island,  Physidd  ...                 ...  ...                ...  lO- 

Of  the  North  Island         ...                 ...                  ..  ...                ...  T 

Felling  Bush,  Cost  per  Acre    ...                 ...                 ...  ...                 ...  597 

Fencing,  Cost  of    ...                 ...                ...                 ...  ...  ...  681 

Finance  (see  Bevenue  and  Expenditure)  ...                 ...  ...                 ...  36)1 

Fire  Inquests         ...                 ...                 ...                 ..  ...                 ...  17^ 

Fish  Acclimatised.     (See  Year-book,  1894,  p.  431.) 
Fish  and  Fisheries.     (See  Year-book,  1895,  p.  878.) 

First  Offenders'  Probation  Act                  ...                  . .  ...                 ...  1 78- 

Flax,  European      ...                 ...                 ...                 ...                  ..                  .•  451 

Export  of       ...                ...                 ...                 ..  ...                 •••  26^ 

Flocks  of  Sheep,  Number  and  Size  of        ...                ...  ...                ...  251 

Foreigners  Naturalised  during  last  Seventeen  Years,  Numbtr  uf  ...                 ...  lOS- 

Foreign  Consuls  (see  also  Addenda)           ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ^ 
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Pore»t-tr*e»  and  Timber  Industry 

Export  Trade,  Tiiiue  of    .,. 

FojTsf  Ttwiber*,  Varieties  of 

Strength  of  New  Zebland  Tim  ben 
Forests,,  Suggestion*  for  ManfigecneDt  of 
•  FoTeaux  Stnut 
Franchiac 

Mutiidpftl 
Freezing  EtUibli«bni©nU  in  tbe  Colony. 
Friendly  Soeietiei 

Lodge«,  ^.,  As»eU,  Beceipt»  of  Siclc  and  FniveriLl  Fundi,  Expenditure, 
Sick  Pay r  Man H^ment  Expenses 
Froseti-meat  lodoitry  (lee  also  Year-book,  l%94,  p.  dH) 
Fruit  Culture 

Dpying 

Industry.  The 


(3<»e  Year-book,  1694,  p.  314.) 


...     470 

245,  47R 

476 


478 

497 

IS 

15 

19& 

29e 
29e 

46a 

464 
46S 


Fufigup,  New  Zealand,  Export  of 


245«  247 


•*  Oaminp  and  LoKeries  Act,  IB81,"  Permits  issued  under 

(HoIp ,  P r i»o n era  i u 

0ard©np,  Plantations,  and  Orchards,  Total  Acreage  in 

General  Aesemblj,  The 

General  Eieciion^  1896  (See  Bepresentation) 

Gliciem  in  Middle  Island        ...  .**  «.. 

Glaeiera  of  MouDt  Cook 

Gold,  Coal,  and  other  Minerals 

Colli 

Coiuposition  of 
Consumption  of 
Outpiit  of 

Gold  exported 

Total  Quantity  and  Value  entered  for  Exportation 

Gold  produced 

Gold  Produced  in  Australia 

Gold  Production  of  the  World 
Gold -dredging  Indu&try 

Description  of  Dredge 

lJimcn«ion£  and  Cost  of  some  Dredges  ».* 

HisJory  of      ... 

O  perati  on  s  of  iom  c  D  r cd|(  ea 

Returns  from  some  Dredges  and  Dindends  paid... 
Gold-miningj  Result  of — ^ands,  Output,  Ac. 

Remarks  on  ... 

Saving  Gold  by  Cyanide  Process 

Waibi  Company 
GoTcming  Eodiep,  Local 

Government  Aid  to  Dairy  Industry   ... 
Goremment  Advances  to  Settles 

AdvjLnces  authorised  ,.,  .,.  ,„ 

Business  of  Ofl)ce  ,..  ...  ,., 

Condilions  of  Advance     ,.,  ... 

Costs  and  Fees 

First  Meeting  of  Board    ... 

Fixed  Losns 

Hal  f  ■  J  e  a  ply  Rep  ay  ine  n  t«.  Table  of     . . , 

InslalnientB  of  Loans  payable  ut  Post-offices 

Inalulment  Morlgnges 

OfFtciala  bound  I  o  Secrecy 


17& 
,.  349 
...  28 
...  144 
...   11 

554 
.  334 
...  340 
,..  342 
.  .  340 
...  340 
258.  33S 
25S,  336 
334,  336 
...  336 
...  337 
...  509 
...  hit 
...  5I& 
.,,  509 
..  516 
..  517 
334-340 
..  335 
...  337 
..  33a 
...  186 
...  367 
..  402 
..,  407 
...  408 
...  404 
...  403 
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..  406 
406,406 
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OoTemment  Advances  to  Settlers — eontinmsd.  Pa^e 

Terms  of  Loans                 ...                 ...  ...  ...                         404 

Titles  eligible  for  Advanoes                ...  ...  ...  ...     403 

Oovemment  Aid  to  Dairying  ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     357 

OoTernment  Life  Inturanoe  Department  ...  ...  ...  298,417 

Accumulated  Funds         ...                ...  ...  ...  ...     422 

Assets             ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     428 

Assignment  and  Mortgage  of  Policies  ...  ...  ...     431 

Civil  Service  Insurance    ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     429 

Claims  under  Policies                           ...  ...  ...                         422 

Conditions  of  Policies       ...                 ...  ...  ...                         420 

Division  of  Profits            ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     423 

Expenses  of  Management,  How  paid...  ...  ...  ...     419 

Interest  earned                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     422 

Investment  of  Funds        ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     424 

Lost  or  destroyed  Policies,  Provision  for  ...  ...  ...     433 

Method  of  Business          ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     420 

New  Business  ...  ...  ...  ...     422 

Payments  without  Probate                  ...  ...  ...  ...     485 

Postage  Stamps                 ...                 ...  ...  ...     430 

Premiums  received            ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     422 

Protection  of  Policies       ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     434 

Surrender  Values              ...                 ...  ...  ...     421 

Synopnis  of  Laws  Relating  to              ...  ...  417,430 

Temperance  Section          ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     424 

Tontine  Savings  Fund  System  ...  ...  ...     428 

Total  Revenue                   ...                 ...  ...  ...     422 

Government  Schools                ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     154 

Oovernment,  the  Seat  of          ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...        16 

Oovernment  Valuation  of  Land  and  ite  Improvements  ...  180,412 

Capital  Values,  North  and  South  Islands  ...  ...  ...     181 

Comparison  of  Capital  Values,  1888  and  1898     ...  ...  ...     181 

Cost  of  making  Valuation,  How  Borne  ...  ...  180, 412 

Increase  in  ViUues            ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     182 

Objection,  Right  of                               ...  ...  ...  180, 412 

Purp6ses  for  which  Valuation-rolls  used  ...  ...  180,418 

Values  in  Boroughs          ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     184 

Values  in  Counties            ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     18i8 

Governor  of  New  Zealand        ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...       27 

Governors,  Successive               ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...       17 

Grading  of  Dairy  Produce       ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     367 

Grading  Sheep  in  Canterbury...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     459 

Grain  exported       ...                 ...  ...     ^  ...  ...     253 

Grown  in  each  Provincial  District  (see  also  Cultivation)         ...  ...     345 

Grass  Lands,  Acres  of               ...                 ...  ...  ...  346,355 

In  Australasian  Colonies,  1898            ...  ...  ...                        356 

Grass-seed              ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...                        449 

Sown,  per  Acre                  ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     856 

Graving-docks  and  Patent  Slips                  ...  ...  ...                           58 

Auckland  Docks                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...       62 

Lyttelton  Dock  and  Patent  Slip          ...  ...  ...  ...       54 

Port  Chalmers  Dock          ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ...       55 

Nelson  Cradle                    ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ...       56 

Timaru  Slip    ...                 ...                 ...  ...                 ...                 ...       66 

Wellington  Patent  Slip     ...                 ...  ...                 ...                 ...       55 

Grazing-runs,  Small                   ...                  ...  ...  ...         368-861,399 

Green  Crop^  Acreage  under,  in  Provincial  Diitriots   ...  ...  ...     846 

Gum,  Kauri            ...                 ...                 ...  ...                 ...                 255,501 

Area  of  Fields                    ...                 ...  ...                 ...                 ...     601 
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G-unit  K&ari~  continued. 
Earnings  of  Diggeri 
Export  of 

Number  of  Diggers  ,.,  .,,  „. 

Price  of 
E^mArks  <>ix    .,. 

MADdft  am  plowed  in  Many  fuctorire 
HatidB  emplojed  at  Frincipftl  Worka 
Hammer  Thermal  3 prmga 

Accommudatiofi,  &c, 

Atialjfiis  of  Springs 

BeneBt  Derived  from  UAing  Si^prioga  .«.  ...  .  ,, 

Charges^  &c.    ... 

Oltmate 

Direetions  for  using  Batbi 

Journey  to  Hanmer  ,,,  ...  ...  .^, 

Lifo  at  Hanmar 

Masjieuae  Available  ...  ...  ...  ..^ 

Medicnl  Attendaiicfe 

To  una  b  Season  ,,.  _.  .., 

Harbonr  Boards  E^venue,  Expenditure,  and  lioam 
Harboum.     (See  Year-book*  1894,  pp.  38&-408.) 
Hawke*8  Bav  Lund  District— Geueral  Description;  Commuuicatioti  ; 

Innlujstriea^   Agripidtural  Pursuits^   Duirjing ;  Timber  and  otbi 

trre.4  ;  Climate  ;  Towni ;  Crown  Lands ;  Nutive  Lands 
Hawkt^'s  B»j  Provincial  District :   Progreaa  in  Seven  Years 
Haj,  Acres  in 
Heir  of  til©  Moa    .,,  ...  .,.  ...  ... 

Hemp,  New  Zealand  (Pik&rmium  ienax)  exported 

Hefinit4fcge,  Tlie     ... 

Huldinga,  Number  of  ocpupied  ...  ...  ,*. 

Hollpntlii  Klft'tricftl  TabnlAting  Macliine  ,.. 

Home  Produce  eipurtedt 

Honours  held  b J  CoIonieU 

Hopftf  cullirat«d,  imported  and  exporled  ... 

Horse-breeding 

Horses  in  New  2^land,  Number  of 

In  Provincial  District*      ,,.  ...  ...  ,„ 

Horsp- power  employed  in  Manufaotories  ...  ...  ... 

Hospitals  ,,,  ...  ...  ...  „^ 

Acranintodation  and  Indoor  Patients 

General  Management 

Number  of  Districts 

Outdoor  Relief 

Bevenuei  of  Bimrds,  how  raised 
Hot  Springs  (fee  Til ermal  Springs) 
House  of  Keprefientatires  (eee  fkUo  Corrigenda) 

Speakers  of  the 
HoueeSj,  Licensed  ... 

HI egiti mate  Births  in  Auitrslasiati  Colonies 

ImmigratioQ  and  Emigration  ,,.  ...  ...  ... 

Each  Australiiin  Colonj  ... 

From  United  Kingdom,  Australian  (  olonieif^  and  otht*r  Places 

Gain  bj  net  Immigration  from  United  Kingdom  m  Seven  YearA 

Nominating  Immigrants  diecontinued 

Of  Chinese      ., 

Poll*tai  on  Cbiriese 

To  United  Kingdom,  Australian  Colonies,  and  otber  Countries 


Fage 

..     507 

255,  343,  501 

,,     501 

501,  507 

..,     501 
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563 
562 
550 
563 
560 
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561 
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Pastoral 
er  Indus- 

...  611 

..  986- 
3 16,  349 
...  517 

..  255 

..  567 
...     331 

..  98 
...  247 
...  26 
...  355 
...  460 
325, 332 

..  332 
272,  277 
...  131 
...  132 
...  131 
...  131 
...  132 
...  131 
550,  564 
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...  213 

...  102 
...  M 
..   97 

96 
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Imports  and  Bxportt               ...                 ...  ...                 ...  219,246 

Bach  Aastralian  Colon/,  1897            ...  ...                 ...  ...     268 

Imports — 

Beer,  Spirits,  and  Wine,  Consumption  of  ...                ...  173,224 

aothing,  &o.                      ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ...     221 

Coal                ...                 ...                 ...  ...                 ...  222,340 

From  different  Countries,  1897  and  1898,  Values  of               ...  ...     226 

United  Kingdom       ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ...     226 

United  Kingdom  to  Australasia  ...                 ...  ...     270 

United  States,  Ten  Years            ...  ...                 ...  ...     268 

InoIuiiTe  and  exolusire  of  Specie,  Bleren  Years  ...                 ...  ...     219 

Into  Australasia                ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ...     268 

Per  Head  of  Population  ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ...     266 

Spirits             ...                 ...                 ...  ...                 ...  173.224 

Sugar  and  Tea,  Imports  of                 ...  ...                ...  223,224 

Consumption  of,  per  Head  of  Population     ...                 ...  ...     224 

Tobacco,  Consumption  of                    ...  ...                 ...  ...     226 

Value  of,  inclusire  and  exdusire  of  Specie,  for  BleTen  Years  ...     219 

Per  Head  of  Population,  Australasian  Colonies               ...  ..     266 

ImproTed-fistrm  Settlements     ...  ...  ...  ...         358-361,399 

ImproTcment  in  Bducation  of  the  People  ...                 ...  ...     153 

Income-tax,  Land  and              ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ...     408 

Exemptions    ...                  ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...     408 

Ratepof  Tax  ...                 ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ...     411 

Yieldof  Tax  ...                 ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ..     411 

Income-tax  levied                     ...                 ...  ...  ...  3H2,40H 

Land  and        ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  382,408 

Incomes  and  Earnings              ...                 ...  ...                 ...  ...     301 

Indebtedness  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  ...                 ...  ...     377 

Of  Local  Bodies               ...                ...  ...  ...  190-198 

For  Eighteen  Years  ...                ...  ...  ...  ...     187 

To  Persons  outside  Colony          ...  ...  ...  ...     193 

Industrial  Schools                    ...                ...  ...  ...  ...     168 

Industrial  Life  Assuranoe        ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     898 

Industries,  various,  as  in  1895-96.     (See  Bfanufactories  and  Works,  p.  271.) 

Inebriates  Institutions  Act      ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     174 

Influenza,  Deaths  from             ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     128 

Inquests,  Death     ...                ...                ...  ...  ...  ...     178 

Nature  of  Verdict  on        ...                ...  ...  ...  ...     178 

Fire                ...                ...                ...  ...  ...  ...     179 

Instruction,  State ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     158 

Insurance,  Gorernment  Life    ...                 ...  ...  ...  298,417 

Insurance,  Life      ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     297 

Companies  in  New  2Sealand                 ...  ...  ...  ...     298 

Gbvemment  Life              ...                ...  ...  ...  298,417 

Interchange,  Trade  and           ...                ...  ...  ...  219-270 

Introductory          ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...         l 

Area  of  the  Australasian  Colonies      ...  ...  ...  ...         6 

Colonj  of  New  Zealand               ...  ...  ...  ...         7 

Boundaries  and  Area  of  New  Zealand  ...  ...  ...         5 

Colonisation   ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...         3 

Constitution  ...                 ...                ...  ...  ...  ...       14 

Cook  Strait     ...                ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...       10 

DiscoTcrj  and  Barlj  Settlement        ...  ...  ...  ...         2 

FoTcaux  Strait                  ...                ...  ...  ...  ...       13 

Glaciers  in  Middle  Island                   ...  ...  ...  ...       11 

QoTcrnment   ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...       16 

Maoris,  The    ...                ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...         4 

•Outljing  Island!              ...                ...  ...  ...  ...       18 
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Xn  trod  uct  or j — coniinuad, 

PhTBicfil  Feature*  of  tli©  North  IiUnd 
Middle  Itland 

Public  Works 

Seat  of  Gi>vemment 
Iront  Mmcblnerji  Ste.^  import^j  Y&lue  of  »*. 
Xmgatioti  ..  ...  ..* 

lilandflt  Description  of  the — 

Antipode« 

AucklADd 

Bounty 

C&inpbell 

Chnthun 

Cook.     (See  Year-book,  1896,  p.  456) 

Eermndec 

Middle 

North 

Stewart 

Jubilee  Invtituiion  for  the  filiud 
Judges,  Supreme  Court 


Page 

7 

10 

17 

16 

221 

453 

6 

,  6.  13 

6 

6 

,  «,  13 

6 

6,  la 

6,  10 

.    5,7 

6,13 

16S 
19 
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Kauri  District 
Kauri *gxim  Digging 

Area  of  Fields 

Earnings  of  Diggen 

Number  of  Digger* 

Remarks  on    ... 
Eauri-giim  (Exported) 

Avemgtf  Price  of 

Quantities  and  Values  exported 
Eennadeelslandt  ... 


...     471 
...     601 

„.     601 

...     507 

..     601 

..     501 

256,  601 

265,  501,  507 

265,  501 

..  6,  1» 


Labour — 

In  Hew  Zeahktid.     (See  Year-book,  1894,  p.  362.) 
Price*  of  ProTiiioni,  Lite-itock,  Ac,,  1898     ., 
Wag«i,  Arerage  Bates  of 
labour- Laws.     {See  Year-book,  1894,  p.  220.) 
Labour  Legislation — 

Acts  of  Parliament  composing 
Remarks  on    ... 

Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Coal -uiine*  Act 
Condpiracj  Law 
En^pioTcn'  Liabilitj 
Factories  Act 
Master  and  Apprentice 
6err ants'  Registrj  Officw 
Shipping  Acts  ,,,  .,.  ., 

SbQp«  and  Shop-sssistanU 
TtAdeS'Union  Act 
Wages  Attachment    ... 
LakpB  ...  ..  ... 

Lambing  Arerages..*  ...  *.* 

Land — 

Acreage  oft  under  Crop    ..* 

And  Income-tax 

Grown,  open  for  Selection  (See  Land  Districii) 


303-306 

3oe-ao9 


...     310 

...     310 

..,     311 

.,.     312 

...     312 

..     311 

..     311 

.,     312 

312 

..     312 

.     311 

..     31:f 

31S 

..   9,  12 

330.  465 

3i5-340 
382,  40H 
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Imad—oonUnued.  Fag» 

Fit  for  Agrioultare  and  Pasture          .1.  ...        S 

Government  Valuation  of                    ...  ...  180,412 

Grass-sown     ...                 ...                 ...  ...  d45-34& 

Held  as  Pastoral  Bans      ...                 ...  ...  ...  358,369 

Held  as  Small  Graxing-mns  358-361,399 

Held  under  Pastoral  and  Miscellaneoos  Leases    ...  ...  358, 359 

Holdings  in  ProTineial  Districts          ...  ...  ...     324 

Holdings  taken  up,  Ten  years             ...  ...  ...  ....   361 

Holdings  taken  up,  Sizes  of                 ...  ...  ...  321,822 

Improved  Farm  Settlements               ...  ...  ...  358-361,399 

Occupation  of                    ...                 ...  ...  ...  321.358,889 

On  Perpetual  Lease,  Lease  in  Perpetni^,  and  Oocupation  with  Right 

ofPurrhase                 ...                 ...  ...  358-361,897 

Bating  on  Unimproved  Value  ...  ...  195,413 

Beyenue  from                     ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     368 

Sold  for  Cash                    ...                 ...  ...  ...  358-361,397 

Sold  on  Deferred  Payments                 ...  ...  ...  358-361,897 

Taken  up  under  various  Tenures,  Ten  years  ...  360, 361 

Taken  up  in  each  Land  District         ...  ...  ...  ...861a 

Tax                  ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  382,408 

Graduated                  ...                 ...  ...  ...  382,411 

Village  Settlements,  Land  held           ...  ...  ...  358-361,899 

Village  SettlemenU,  sold  on  Deferred  Paymento  and  for  Cash  358-361,399 

Land  and  Improvements,  Government  Valuation  of  ...  ...  180,412 

Land  Districts  in  the  Colony,  Description  of — Auckland,  594;  Canterbury, 
638;  Hawke's  Bay,  611;  Marlborough,  623;  Nelson,  629 ;  Otago,  648 ; 
Southland,  658  ;  Taranaki,  602 ;  Wellington,  614 ;  Westland,  634. 

Land  for  Settlements  Acts       ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...361b 

Annual  Bent al  under       ...                 ...  ...  ...  361o 

Estates  offered  for  Selection  during  Year  ended  Slst  March,  1898  ...  36lB 

Transactions  under           ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...  86lB 

Land-Laws,  Digest  of                                  ...  ...  ...     395 

Administration                  ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...     395 

Classification  of  Lands,  ^.                  ...  ...  ...  ...     39^ 

Grazing-runs,  Small         ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     399 

Improved-farm  Settlements                 ...  ...  ...  ...     399 

Land  Districts  and  Principal  Land  Offioes  ...  ...  ...     395 

Mode  of  Acquiring  Crown  Lands       ...  ...  ...  ...     396 

Optional  System  of  Selection               ...  ...  ...  ...     897 

Cash  Tenure              ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     897 
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(See  Icnporte.) 
(See  Shipping.) 
"Trade' Union  Act,  1878" 
Ttaneport  and  Communication 

Kleetrtc  Telegraph  ...  ...  ,*,  .,« 

Mall-ierTices  ...  ...  ..,  ...    . 

Poital  and  Electric  Telegraph 
BailwajB 

AuitraJatian 
Coitof     ,., 

Number  of  Miles  traTrelled 
Private  Linea,  Length,  Coftt,  and  Eereoue     ,.. 
Revenue  and  Eipenditure  for  Ten  Yeara       .*.  .„ 

Traffic  for  Ten  Yeara 
Traffic  in  Local  Froducti  for  Ten  Yeani 
1[^eaty  of  W^ailangi  ...  .,,  ...  ... 

Tree -plan  ting 

Trout  in  New  Zealand*  Introduction  of.     (See  Year-book,  18t}4,  p.  431.) 

Trust  Office,  Public  (see  olao  Year-book,  1898,  p.  454}       

Tubercaloiie  in  Cattle 

TuhoeUod 

TamipAi  Acreage  uiid«T  «..  «..  ...  ..« 

Cost  of  growing 

8ee<l  Sown  per  Acre  ...  ,,.  ,.,  ,.. 

Yield  per  Acre  ...  .,.  ».,  ,,, 

Tjphoid  Peter,  Deathe  from  ...  ».  ...  ,., 

UnimproTed  Vahie,  Rating  on  ,*.  ,♦, 

United  States,  Trade  with 
Umfersity  of  New  ZeaLand 

(]^raduate9 

Stadente 

Uoderifrad  nates 
Urewera  Conntrj  ... 

YaccinationSt  Suecetsful,  Numbers  and  Proportions    .„  «.■ 

Valimtion  of  Land,  Qo  tern  men  t 

Value  of  Home  Produce  ei ported 

Value  of  L^nd,  Buildings,  Machinerj,  and  Plant  of  Manufactories 

Value  of  Land,  Increased 

Value  of  Real  Property  .,.  ,„  ,„ 

Vessels  (see  9bipping) 

Victoria  College 

Tillage  Setttemente... 

Vine^growing 

Violent  Deaths 

Vital  StAtiitics 
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Yital  Stotistics,  Austnaasian  Capitals,  1897-98  ...  ...  ...  116 

Volunteers              ...                 ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  49 

Votes  and  Voters  at  General  Election       ...  ...  ...  ...  146 

'*  Wages  Attachment  Act,  1895 "               ...  ...  ...  ...  312 

Wages  in  each  ProTincial  District              ...  ...  ...  806-300 

Aggregate  Amount  paid   ...                  ...  ...  ...  ...  272 

Paid  at  Manufactories  and  Works      ...  ...  ...  ...  277 

Waihi  Q-old-mining  Company ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  338 

Waikato  District  and  through  to  Wanganai  ...  ...  ...  520 

Battle  of  Orakau               ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  523 

Battle  of  Rangiriri            ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  520 

Waitangi,  Treaty  of                                     ...  ^..  ...  ...  4 

Wanganui  River — Tokaanu — Buapehu  and  Ngauruhoe  ...  ...  529 

Wanganui  to  Waikato                                 ...  ...  ...  ..  520 

Water-races,  Canterbury          ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  642 

Wealth,  Private     ...                                     ...  ...  ...  ...  299 

Calculated  from  Probate  Returns        ...  ...  ...  ...  800 

Of  Australasia                    ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  301 

Wealth,  Public       ...                                     ...  ...  ...  ...  301 

Wellington  Land  District — Physical  Features  ;  Plains,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Scenery, 
Forests,  Soil ;  Climate  ;  Harbours  and  Porte  ;    Towns ;    Crown  Lands  ; 

Industries,  &c.                    ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  614 

Wellington-Manawatu  Railway                   ...  ...  ...  ...  284 

Wellington  Provincial  District :  Seven  Tears' Progress  ...  ...  386 

West  Coast  to  Christchurch     ...                  ...  ...  ...  ..  548 

West  land   Land  District  —  Physical  Features,   Mountains,  Rivers,  Forest«, 

Lakes,  Soil,  Climate,  Lands,  Harbours,  Towns,  Mining  and  Minerals,  &c.  634 

Westland,   Marlborough,   and    Nelson    Provincial  Districts :    Seven   Tears' 

Progress          ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  387 

Wheat,  Amount  held  from  Previous  Season  ...  ...  ...  350 

Acreage  and  Actual  Tield  in  Provinoial  Districts...  ...  ...  346 

Area  under,  and  Produce,  Ten  Tears...  ...  ...  ...  350 

Consumption  of,  in  Ne  w  2!ealand        ...  ...  ...  ...  351 

Annual  Average,  Principal  Countries  ...  ...  ...  351 

Crops  of  Australasian  Colonies            ...  ...  ...  ...  358 

Crops  of  the  World          ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  351 

Export  in  1898                   ...                 ...  ...  ...         246,248,350 

Seed  Sown  per  Acre          ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  444 

Varieties  Q-rown                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  444 

Yields  in  various  Localities                 ...  ...  ...  ...  444 

Whooping-cough,  Deaths  from                    ...  ...  ...  ...  123 

Wine,  Consumption  of ,  per  Head  for  Five  Tears  ...  ...  ...  173 

Winter  Oats  and  Cape  Barley  ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  461 

Tield  per  Acre                   ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  461 

Women's  Franchise                   ...                 ...  ...  ...  16,  144 

Wood-paving,  Ac,  Demand  for                   ...  ...  ...  ...  500 

Wool- 
Exported         ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  250 

Increase  in  Production  of.  Eleven  Tears  ...  ...  ...  251 

Production,  Increase  in     ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  251 

Proportions  of  Greasy,  Scoured,  and  Washed  Wool  exported,  Three  Tears  251 

Used  at  Local  Mills      .     ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  251 

Woollen  Manufactures  exported                 ...  ...  ...  ...  246 

Works,  Public        ...                 ...                 ...  ...  ...          17,  368,  378 

World.  Wheat-crop  of  the                            ...  ...  ...  ...  351 


By  Authority :  Johm  BIackat,  Government  Printer,  Wellington.— 18». 


o  1852  (INCLUSIVE). 


id  ExpcjMlitttre. 


Revenae 
'rom 
i«  Sources. 

Parllamentmrr 

Grant,  or 

Receipts  in  aid  of 

Revenue. 

Irom  the 

Commissariat  Chest 

for  Military  and 

Naval 

Bxpenditurct 

Total 
Bxpenditare. 

1840  •• 

926 

i 

•  • 

£ 

•  • 

1. 

I84X  .. 

^39o 

43.347 

804 

8«.54i 

X842  .. 

6.589 

'7.494 

1,426 

5X,509 

X843  .. 

1.398 

9,562 

8,093 

39,053 

1844  .. 

$.949 

30,815: 

9,782 

54.546 

X845  .. 

6.899 

•  • 

200,000 

2x2,899 

1846  .. 

>,645 

35.673t 

190,000 

252,318 

1847  .. 

$,265 

37.752 

153.038 

234.055 

1848  .. 

^482 

36,000 

155.653 

239.135 

1849  .. 

),4o8 

20,000 

151.455 

221,863 

1850  .. 

^298 

41.730 

131. xoo 

232, X28 

1851  .. 

.049 

20,000 

110,600 

197.649 

1852  .. 

J 

.764 

10,000 

91,600 

177.364 

•  'x'pd  the  information  is  only  approximate, 
iebentiij 

/^^/idents,  333 :  Baptists.  400 

Quaker^ 

jr^,j|,  1,188 ;  other  crops,  679 

tencea,  4 
Livi 


\  Raised  by 

Unitarians,  74 ;  Lntheraxis,  186 : 
total  under  crop,  29,140.    Acres 
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